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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Several  hish  monasteries  founded  in  Germany'^ 
Monastery  of  St.  Peter  at  Ratisbon  founded  by 
Marianus  an  Irishman — DomnuSy  an  Irishnan^ 
first  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St,  James  at  Ra- 
tisbon— John,  a7i  Irish7nan,  bishop  of  Meek  ten- 
burgh,  martyi^ed  by  the  apostate  Sclavonians — 
Death  of  Marianus  Scotus  the  chronographer — 
Death  of  Moel-Iosa  archbishop  of  Armagh — 
Domnald  bishop  of  Armagh  makes  a  visitation  of 
Munster  a?id  other  parts  of  Ireta7id — Battle  of 
Magh'Choba — Death  of  Domnald— Samuel  bishop 
of  Dublin  elected  by  Mortogh  O'Brien  and  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Dublin,  and  consecrated  by 
Ansebn  archbishop  of  Canterbury — Waterford 
erected  into  a  Bishoprick — Malchus,  its  first 
bishop,  consecrated  by  Anselm — Assembly  of  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Ireland  at  Cashel,  in  which 
king  Mortogh  made  over  that  seat  of  the  Munster 
kings  to  God  and  the  church— Donald,  nephew  of 
Mortogh,  made  king  of  Mann  and  the  Hebrides^r^ 
Gillibert  bishop  of  Limerick  e^ideavoiirs  to  reduce 
the  various  liturgies  in  Ireland  to  07ie  uniform 
system— Celsus,   or  Ceallach,   archbishop  of  Ar- 
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magh,  endeavours  to  stop  the  hereditary  succession 
by  which  that  See  had  been  injured — Sy72od  of 
Fiodh'ViaC'Aengusa — Sy7}od  of  Rath-  Breasailjor 
regulating  the  dioceses  i7i  Ireland-^-Gregory  Jirst 
archbishop  of  Dublin. 

SECT.  I. 

In  this  century,  nnd  somewhat  Liter,  several  Irish 
monasteries  were  founded  in  Germany.  Of  that  of 
Erford  we  have  seen  already.  (1)  The  next  was 
that  of  St.  Peter's  in  a  suburb  of  Ratisbon,  the 
occasion  of  which  was  as  follows,  Marianus,  (2) 
who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  chronographer 
Marianus  Scotus,  a  very  handsome  man,  learned  in 
divine  and  human  knowledge,  and  eloquent,  was  a 
native  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  went  to  Ger- 
many in  1 067  or  1 068  accompanied  by  some  persons, 
among  whom  are  particularly  mentioned  John  and 
Candidus.  It  is  said  that  they  were  first  received  by 
Otto,  bishop  of  Ratisbon,  (3)  with  whom  they  re- 
mained for  one  year  in  the  clerical  habit.  After- 
wards they  became  Benedictine  monks  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Michael  near  Bamberg.  Wishing  to 
go  to  Rome  they  stopped  on  their  way  at  Ratisbon, 
where  was  at  that  time,  and  for  many  years  before, 
an  Irish  recluse  named  Muricherdac,  or  Murcherat, 
who  lived  in  a  cell  without  being  a  member  of  any 
monasteiy.  (4)  They  were  received  by  the  abbess 
Hennna,  whose  nunnery  was,  it  seems,  near  Muricher- 
dac*s  cell.  Marianus  communicated  his  intention  of 
visiting  Rome  to  that  holy  man,  who  advised  him  to 
pray  to  Ciod  to  direct  him,  whether  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  do  so  or  to  remain  at  Ratisbon.  On  the  follow- 
ing night,  as  is  said,  Marianus  being  asleep  thought 
he  was  desired  to  stop  and  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  the  place,  where  the  rising  sun  would  first 
slnne  upon  him.     The  next  morning  he  set  out  with 
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his  companions  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Rome, 
but,  when  outside  of  the  city,  stopped  for  a  wlnle  in 
St.  Peter's  church,  and  prayed  there  for  a  prosperous 
journey.  Having  finished  his  prayer,  and  just  as  he 
was  coming  out  of  the  church,  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun  struck  his  eyes,  upon  which,  recollecting  his 
dream,  he  determined  on  not  proceeding  further, 
and,  together  with  his  companions,  throwing  himself 
on  his  knees  thanked  God  for  having  pointed  out  to 
him  the  place,  where  he  should  live  and  die.  When 
this  circumstanee  was  made  known  to  the  abbess 
Hem  ma,  she  made  over  to  Marian  us  and  his  brethren 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  got  her  grant  con- 
firmed by  Henry  IV.  then  king  of  Germany.  Se- 
veral pious  and  liberal  citizens,  among  whom  one 
Bezelin  distinguished  himself,  contributed  towards 
building  for  them  a  monastery.   (5) 

(1)  Chap.  XXIV.  §.2. 

(2)  The  Bollandists  Iiave  at  9  February  a  Life  of  Marlanus  from 
a,  copy  taken  by  Father  Gamansius  a  Jesuit  from  a  MS.  of  a  Car- 
thusian monastery.  The  author  was  an  Irish  monk  of  Ratisbon, 
and  lived  in  the  12th  century.  He  says,  that  he  knew  Isaac  one 
of  Marianus'  monks,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  120  years,  and 
speaks  of  various  Irishmen  of  said  century,  and  of  Irish  monaste- 
ries founded  after  the  death  of  Marianus.  In  fact  his  work  is  ra- 
ther a  history  of  several  Irish  monasteries  established  in  Germany, 
commencing  with  that  of  St.  Peter's  of  Ratisbon,  than  a  Life  of 
Marianus.  Having  observed  that  the  Irish  were  accustomed  to 
visit  foreign  countries,  and  touched  upon  Mansuetus,  St.  Fatriclv, 
Columbkill,  Fursey,  Columbanus,  Galius,  &c.  he  enters  upon  his 
subject,  which  is  all  through  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Irish  monks 
exclusively.  In  the  account  of  Marianus  and  his  companions,  and 
of  other  Irishmen  either  his  contemporaries,  or  later  than  him, 
who  in  those  times  became  distinguished  in  Gemiany,  I  shall 
chiefly  follow  tliis  tract  together  with  the  learned  commentary  pre- 
fixed to  it  by  the  Bollandists. 

(3)  This  Otto  is  in  the  Life  of  Marianus  called,  by  mistake, 
bishop  of  Bamberg,     He  had  been  indeed  a  canon  of  Bamber)|; 
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but  he  was  bishop  of  Ratisbon  from  1060  to  1089.  The  Otto, 
bishop  of  Bamberg,  was  not  so  until  1102  several  years  after  the 
death  of  Marianus.  The  Bollandists  think,  that  Marianas  and 
his  companions  went  in  die  first  place  to  Bamberg.  Usher  was 
greatly  mistaken  in  placing  (^Lid.  Chron.)  the  arrival  of  Maria- 
nus  and  his  companions  at  Ratisbon  as  late  as  A.  1090. 

(4.)  Colgan  treats  (at  17  January)  of  Muricherdac  chiefly  from 
Raderus,  Bavaria  sancta.  The  Bollandists  observe,  that  he  had 
no  authority  for  placing  him  at  that  day. 

(5)   See  Raderus  cp.  Colgan,  io. 

§.  IT.  The  companions  of  Marianus,  whom  I  find 
mentioned  on  this  occasion,  were  John,  Candidus, 
and  Clemens.  (6)     Muricherdac  did  not  join  him- 
self to    them,  but  continued  in    his   cell   until    his 
death,  whiclv  is  conjectured  to  have  occurred   about 
A.  D,  1080.     Yet  he  may  be  considered  as  the  fa- 
ther   of  this    monastery  ,    for  it  was  owing  to  the 
great    veneration   in   which   he    was   held,  that  his 
countrymen  Marianus,    &c.    were   encouraged  and 
enabled  to  establish  it.     As  soon  as  it  was  known  in 
Ireland  that  this  monastery  v/as  formed,  several  per- 
sons from  tlie  North,  whence  Marianus  himself  was, 
went  over  to  Ratisbon  and  were  received  by  him,  so 
that  the   community   gradually   became    numerous. 
Some  time  after  its  being  well  established,   Clemens 
went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died  ;  and  John  with- 
drew   to  Austria,  where   he    became    a    recluse  on 
Mount   Kottvvich.       One  of  Marianus'   chief  occu- 
pations, and  probably  of  liis  monks,  according  to  the 
old  practice  of  those  of  Ireland,  was  the  transcribe 
ing  of  books,  of  which  he  left  a  great  number  in  Jiis 
handwriting.     He  drew  up  some  commentaries  on 
the  Psalms,  which,   as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface,  he 
collected  from  various  Fathers  of  the   Church,  and 
put  into  one  book,   in    honour  of  our  Saviour,   the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  St.   Erard,    in  the   year   1074, 
the  seventh   of  his  peregrination.  (7)     It  is   said, 
that    Marianus   died    in    1088  j    but   on   what  day 
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is  not  known.  (8)  After  him  there  were  six  abbots 
of  St.  Peter's  monastery,  all  from  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, until  Domnus,  who  was  from  the  South,  be- 
came the  first  abbot  of  the  new  monastery  of  St. 
James,  which  the  Irish  monks  erected  in  the  city  of 
Ratisbon,  after  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century, 
and  to  which  that  of  St.  Peter's  became  subor- 
dinate, and  from  which  several  others  were  derived, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  account  of  that  period.  Yet 
I  may  be  allowed  to  observe  in  this  place,  that,  al- 
though the  Irish  monastery  of  Vv'^ntzburg  is  usually 
reckoned  among  those  founded  after  St.  James'  of 
Ratisbon,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  existed, 
perhaps  on  a  smaller  scale,  several  years  prior  to  that 
of  St.  James  itself.  (9) 

(6)  Raderus  omits  Ciemeii-s  who  is  named  in  the  Life  pub*- 
Jished  by  the  Bollandists.  Some  others  are  spoken  of;  but  it  is 
more  probable,  that  they  were  not  with  Mariamis  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  Bollandists  observe,  that  Donatus,  who  is  reckoned 
among  them  by  Aventinus,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  author. 
Aventinus  supposed,  that  Marianu^  of  Ratisbon  was  the  same  as 
Marianus  Scotus,  and  had  led  astray  Usher^  (see  Pr.  p.  736. ) 
who  afterwards  corrected  himself  {ih.  p,  I060)» 

(Y)  Aventinus  quotes  said  preface  from  a  M$.  of  a  monastery 
of  Ratisbon.     Part  of  it  is  as  follows  ;  '•'  Anno  Dominicae  Incar- 
nationis  1074 — Marianus  Scotus  septimo  peregrinationis  suae  anna 
collegit  modicas  istas  undas  de  profundo  sanctorum,  Patrum  pe- 
lago,  scilicet  Hieronymi,   Augustini,    Cassiodori,    Arnobii,    et  de 
opusculis  S.  Gregorii ;  et  pro  suae  animae  salute  in  honorem  Sal- 
vatoris,"  &c.     These  must  be  the  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms, 
which  some  \mters  have  attributed  to  Marianus  the  chronogra- 
pher ;  but  they  could  not  liave  been  written  by  him ;  for  the  year 
1074  was  much  later  than  the  seventh  of  his  peregrination  or  ab- 
sence from  Ireland.     It  is  true  that  the  author  of  them  also  calls 
himself  Scatus ;  but  all  the  Irish  of  that  period  vvere  so  denomi- 
nated in  the  continent.     Ware  has  not  this  Marianus  among  the 
Irish  writers  ;  but  Harris,  who  lived  later  and  had  better  opportu- 
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nities  lor  knowing  something  about  him,  ought  not  to  have  omitted 
him. 

(8)  Raderus  assigned  his  death  to  said  year,  which  the  Bollan- 
dists  consider  as  probable.  As  to  the  day,  they  could  not  detef- 
mine  any  tiling,  although  Gamansius  found  the  date  V.  idus  Febr, 
(9th  of  Februaiy)  added  in  the  M5.  whence  he  copied  the  so  called 
Life  of  Marianus. 

(9)  We  have  seen,  {Chap,  xxiv.  §.  5.)  that  Gilda-na  naomh, 
bishop  of  Glendaloch,  became  abbot  of  the  monks  o^  Wmtzburg, 
and  died  there  in  1085.  If  there  be  not  some  mistake  in  this  date, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  there  was  an  Irish  establishment  in  that 
city  before  the  foundation  of  St.  James's  of  Ratisbon,  which  is 
rendered  probable  also  by  the  circumstance  of  its  apostle  St.  Kilian 
liaving  been  an  Irishman. 

§.  III.  Among  several  martyrs,  who  were  put  to 
death  hy  the  apostate  inhabitants  of  the  old  Sclavonia, 
we  find  a  venerable  Irishman,  John  bishop  of  Meck- 
lenburgh.  To  what  has  been  said  of  him  elsewhere 
(10)  we  have  to  add,  that  he  had  arrived  in  the  north 
of  Germany  in  the  year  1057,  where  he  was  well 
received  by  Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Bremen,  who 
appointed  him,  seemingly  about  1062,  bishop  of 
Mecklenburgh,  and  directed  him  to  Gothescale^ 
prince  of  those  Sclavonians,  who  was  exceedingly 
zealous  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  among  his 
subjects.  John  converted  and  baptized  many  thou- 
sands of  them.  But  the  pagan  and  apostate  part  of 
that  ferocious  nation,  having  killed  Gothescale  and 
several  priests,  monks,  and  lay  Christians  in  10(35, 
seized  upon  John,  and  after  cruelly  beating  him  with 
sticks  carried  him  about  as  a  show  through  all  their 
towns.  Stopping  at  Rethre,  their  capital,  and  find- 
ing him  still  inflexible  in  confessing  Jesus  Christ, 
they  cut  off  his  feet  and  hands,  and  at  length  his 
head,  on  the  10th  of  November  in  said  year.  Hav- 
ing thrown  the  body  into  the  street,  they  placed  the 
head  oh  a  pike,  which  they  carried  about  as  a  mark 
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of  triumph,  and  then  immolated  to  their  god  Redi- 
gast.  (11) 

The  chronographer  Marianus  Scotus,  whom  we 
left  at  Fiilda,  where  he  spent  ten  years,  (12)  was 
removed  thence,  by  order  of  the  bishop  of  Mentz 
and  of  the  abbot  of  Fiilda,  in  the  year  1069,  on  the 
Friday  before  Pahn  Sunday,  third  of  April,  and 
went  to  Mentz,  where  he  was  again  shut  up  on  the 
10th  of  July.  (13)  He  remained  there  as  a  recluse 
until  1086,  in  which  year  he  died  and  was  buried  at^ 
St.  Martin's  of  Mentz  without  the  city.  (14)  His 
reputation  for  piety  was  very  great ;  and  as  to  learn- 
ing he  has  been  ever  since  considered  as  one  of  the 
first  men  of  his  times.  The  chronicle,  which  he 
continued  down  to  A,  D,  1085,  exceeds  any  thing 
of  the  kind,  which  the  middle  ages  have  produced^ 
and  would  appear  still  more  respectable,  were  it  pub- 
lished entire.  He  has  left  also  Notes  on  all  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  annexed  to  a  copy  of  them  trans- 
cribed by  himself  in  the  year  1079,  which  is  extant 
in  the  Imperial  library  of  Vienna.  Said  notes,  al- 
though well  worthy  of  the  light,  have  not,  as  far  as 
I  know,  been  as  yet  published.  (15)  It  may  be  con- 
jectured, that  he  was  author  also  of  some  excellent 
anonymous  Notes  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  said  library.  (16)  As  to  the 
commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  which  have  been  as- 
cribed to  him,  they  were  in  all  probability  no  otlier 
than  those,  that  were  written  by  his  namesake  of 
Ratisbon.  (17) 

(10)  Chap.  XXI.  <^.  11. 

(11)  See  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccl  L.  61.  <^.  17.  and  L.  60.  f  S^, 
Although  John  is  called  by  Fleury  Ecossois  in  consequence  of 
his  having  been  named  by  some  writers  a  ScotiiSj  according  to  the 
usual  denomination  of  the  Irish  of  those  times  in  the  continent, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  a  native  of  Ireland. 
Trithemius  says  in  the  Chronicon  Hirsaugiense  at  A,  1064,  that 
in  these  times  came  John  a  monk  from  Ireland,  that  he  preached 
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with  great  zeal  in  the  territory  \x£  Mecklenburgh,  and  was  placed 
by  the  Pope  as  bishop  over  the  people  of  that  country,  where  he 
received  the  crown  of  mart}Tdom.  Trithemius'  words  are  quoted 
and  followed  by  Menard  in  the  Benedictine  martyrology.  (See 
Colgan,  A  A.  SS.  pA07.)  Adam  of  Bremen  makes  mention  of 
John  more  than  once,  and  relates  his  martjTdom,  Histor.  Ecdes, 
Z.  4.  c.  12.     See  also  Mabillon,  Antial.  Bened,  ad  A.  1065. 

(12)  See  Chap.  xxiv.  §.  3. 

(13)  Marianus  has  at  ^.1069;  "  Ego  miser  Marianus,  jussu 
episcopi  Moguntiensis  et  abbatis  Fuldensis,  feria  6  ante  Palmas,  3 
nonis  Aprilis,  post  annos  decern  meae  inclusionis  solutus,  de  clusa 
in  Fulda  ad  Mogimtiam  veni  et  in  festivitate  Septem  fratrum  se- 
cundo  includor." 

(14)  Dodechin,  the  continuator  of  Marianus'  chronicle,  writes 
at  A.  1086;  "  Marianus  Scotus  et  inclusus  obiit,  et  apud  sanc- 
tum Maitinum  sepelitur."  See  also  Mabillon,  Annal.  Ben,  ad  A, 
1083. 

(15)  We  owe  the  knowledge  of  this  valuable  MS.  to  Lambe- 
cius,  who  infoniis  us,  ( Comment  de  BibUoth,  Caes.  Vindohon  L. 
2.  cap.  8.  p.  74'9.)  that  it  is  the  49th  among  the  Latin  theological 
MSS.  "  quo  (he  says)  continentur  omnes  Epistolae  S.  Pauli 
"  apostoli  celeberrimi  chronographi  Mariani  Scoti,  monachi  Ful- 
"  densis,  propria  manu  anno  Christi  1079  exaratae,  et  ab  eodem 
"  annotationibus  marginalibus  et  interlinearibus,  hactenus  quidem 
**  nondum ,  editis,  editu  tamen  dig}iissimis,  illustratae  ;  in  quarum 
"  fine  haec  ipsius  legitur  subscriptio  :  Explicit  Epistola  ad  He* 
*'  braeoSy  habens  versus  DCCC  In  honore  Individuae  Trinita" 
*'  tis  Marianus  Scottus  scrlpsit  hunc  Ubrnm  suis  J'ratribus  pert' 
•*  gHnis.  Anima  ejus  requiescat  in  pace^  propter  Deum  devote 
*'  dicite,  Amen.  xvi.  KaL  Juniiy  hodie  feria  vi.  anno  Domini 
"  MLXX Villi."  At  fol.  10  of  said  MS.  are  these  words  in  his 
handwriting;  "  x  Kal,  April,  anno  Domini  MLXXVIIII  Ma- 
*'  riani  miseri  Domine  miserere."  It  might  be  suspected  that  this 
Marianus  was  the  one  of  Ratisbon,  of  whom  above  ;  but  his  styling 
himself  miseri  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  he  was  the  chronographer, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  himself  miser  Marianus^  as  may 
be  seen  in  his  chronicle  at  A.  1028  and  1069. 

(16)  Lambecius  just  betbre  his  account  of  the  MS.  of  St.  Paul's 
Epi<;tl*»s,  &c.  makes  mention  of  a  copy  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark 
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illustrated  with  very  good  marginal  and  interlinear  annotations.  It 
appeared  to  him  as  written  about  600  years  before  his  time  ;  and 
he  adds  that  the  handwriting  is  very  like  that  of  the  MS,  now 
spoken  of.  This,  however,  is  not  a  sufficient  proof  for  attributing 
it  to  Marianus. 

(17)  See  above  NoL  7.  Concerning  some  other  works  attri- 
buted to  him,  but  without  sufficient  authority,  the  reader  may  con- 
sult Harris,  Writers  at  Marianus. 

§.  IV.  Moeliosa,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  having 
held  the  see  for  ^7  y^ars,  (18)  died  after  a  long 
course  of  penance  on  the  20th  of  December,  A.  D. 

1091  ;  (19)  and  his  place  was  immediately  occupied 
by  Domnald,  son  of  Amalgaid,  and  in  all  appearance 
a  brother  of  Moeliosa.  (20)  Nothing  is  said  of  his 
election ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  that  lie  usurped 
that  situation  in  virtue  of  the  pretended  abominable 
right  of  hereditary  succession.  He  was  one  of  those 
lay  pseudo-archbishops,  who  v/ere  a  disgrace  to 
Armagh  and  to  the  whole   Irish  church.       Yet  in 

1092  he  made  a  visitation  of  Kinel-Eoguin  or  the 
O'Neill's  country  of  Tyrone,  and  in  1094  of  Mun- 
ster  and  other  parts  of  Ireland  ;  (21)  a  visitation, 
which  could  not  be  of  a  spiritual  nature,  but  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  exacting  dues  according  to  what 
was  called  the  Law  of  St  Patrick,  During  his 
incumbency  great  abuses  prevailed  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  to  add  to  the  evils  caused  by  bad  men,  a 
dreadful  plague  raged  in  1095,  which  swept  away  a 
vast  number  of  people.  To  guard  against  further 
misfortunes,  which  the  whole  nation  was  apprehen- 
sive of,  and  which  some  persons  had  pretended  to 
foretel,  it  was  resolved  by  Domnald  and  the  clergy 
of  all  Ireland,  that  during  every  month  of  the  year 
1096  a  fast  should  be  observed  from  Wednesday  until 
the  following  Sunday,  and  that  only  one  meal  should 
be  allowed  on  every  day  of  the  whole  year,  excepting 
Sundays  and  the  great  festivals.  The  people  wil- 
lingly submitted  to  this  regulation,  became  fervent 
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in  their  prayers,    and  made   many  pious  offerings, 
while  the  kings,  princes,  and  nobles  endowed  churches, 
heretofore  distressed,  with  lands  and  immunities.  (^2!^) 
In  1099  Coencomrach   O'Boigill,  or  Boil,    was  con- 
secrated on  Whit-sunday  suffragan  or  acting  bishop 
for  the  see  of  Armagh.  (23)      Who  was  his  imme- 
diate predecessor  in  that  capacity,  I  do  not  find  re- 
corded.    Domnald  greatly  exerted  himself  towards 
putting  a  stop  to  the  wars,  that    raged  in   Ireland 
between  the   northern  and  southern  princes,  whom 
he  induced  in  said  year  1099  to  abstain  from  an  in- 
tended great  battle  and  to  conclude  a  truce  for  one 
yeai'.  (24)       In   1101   he  prevailed    on    Domnald 
Mac   Lochlin   to   discharge    out  of   prison    Donat 
O'Heochadha,  prince  of  Ulidia,  an  eastern  territory 
of  Ulster,  and  in  11 0*2  procured  a  truce  for  one  year 
between  that  powerful  king  and  Murtogh  O'Brian. 
(25)     But  they  quarrelled  again  in  1103,  and  Mur- 
togh marched  into  Ulster  with  a  great  army,   consist- 
ing of  the  forces  of  Leth-mogha,   and,  having  be- 
sieged Armagh  for  some  time,  and  committed  various 
depredations,  at  length  fought  the  famous  battle  of 
Magh-Choba  in  Tyrone,  in  which  he  was  defeated 
with  great  loss  by    Domnald  Mac-Lochlin  and  the 
northerns.  (26)     The  archbishop,  as  he  was  called, 
still  endeavoured  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  such  dread- 
ful occurrences,  and  accordingly  went  to  Dublin  in 
1105  (27)  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  durable 
peace  between  those  two  kings.     He  was  there  taken 
grievously    ill,    and   was  conveyed,    on    his  way    to 
Armagh,  to  the  church  of  Domnach-airthir-emhna, 
where  he  received  Extreme  unction,   and  thence  to 
Armagh,  where  he  died  on  the    1 2th  of  August  in 
said  year  and  was  honourably  buried  (28)     Domnald 
was  succeeded  by  Celsus  on  the  23d  of  September 
following. 

(18)  Chap.  XXIV.  $.4. 

(10)  7/-.  Th,  p.  299.     Ware  ( Bhhnp.'i  at   Maclisa)  has  24 
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December,  A.  1092.  Whether  the  day  was  20  or  24,  is  of 
little  consequence;  but  he  had  no  right  to  change  the  year 
1091  into  1092.  O'Flaherty  in  his  MS.  catalogue  has  retained 
1091. 

(20)  Tr.  Th.  ib. 

(21)  Ib,  According  to  the  Annals  of  Innifallen  at  A,  1094  he 
made  a  tour  of  all  Ireland. 

(22)  See  Tr.  Th.  ib.  and  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  A,  1095- 
1096.  In  the  Tr,  Th.  it  is  said,  that  a  bad  omen,  connected  with 
a  sort  of  prophecy,  was  taken  from  the  circumstance '^  of  the  feast 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (not  that  of  his  nativity,  but  that  of  his  de- 
collation, 29  August)  being  to  fall  in  1096  on  a  Friday.  Con- 
cerning this  silly  cause  of  alarm  the  Annals  now  referred  to 
have  nothing  ;  nor  could  it  have  had  any  weight  except  with 
fools.  There  were  motives  enough  for  dreading  the  divine  ven- 
geance and  for  repenting,  without  recurring  to  such  an  idle  spe- 
culation. 

(23)  Tr.  Th.  ib.  and  Ware,  Armagh  at  Donald, 

(24)  Tr.  Th,  ib,  and  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  1099. 

(25)  Tr,  Th,  ib,  Murtagh  had  in  the  preceding  year  ravaged 
the  territories  of  Domnald,  and  destroyed  his  palaces  of  Oighleach, 
or  Aileach,  and  of  Coleraine. 

^  (26)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  A.  1103,  Magh-Choba,  or  the 
plain  of  Choba,  was  in  Tyrone  (see  Colgan's  Topographical  index 
to  Tr.  Th,)  and  was  probably  where  the  village  now  called  Coagh 
is  situated.  Harris  is  quite  vnrong  in  stating,  (Archbishops  of 
Armagh  at  Donald)  that  the  truce,  which  said  Donald  had  brought 
about  in  1102,  was  kept  on  foot  by  him  until  1106. 

(27)  Ware,  still  persisting  in  his  system  of  adding  a  year  to  the 
dates,  has  changed  1105  into  1106;  but  O'Flaherty  (MS,  cata- 
logue) has  retained  it. 

(28)  Tr,  Th.  p.  299.  Colgan  says,  (ib,  p,  272.)  that  there 
was  a  church  called  Domnach-airthir  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh  ; 
but  he  does  not  tell  us  in  what  part  of  it.  Ware  gives  a  different 
account  of  Domnald's  death,  according  to  which  he  fell  sick 
on  his  return  to  Armagh  and  died  at  Duleek,  whence  his  re- 
mains were  carried  to  Armagh.  He  adds  that  Domnald  was  68 
years  of  age. 
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§.  V.  Donatus  or  Donogli   O^Haingly,   bishop  of 
Dublin,  who  died  of  the  plague  in  1095,  (29)  had 
for  successor  his  nephew  Samuel   O'Haingly,  who 
had  been   a  Benedictine    monk    of  St.    Alban's    in 
England,  and  of  whom    an    old  writer    gives    us 
the    following    circumstantial    account.       *'  In   the 
**  year  1095   there  came  to  Anselm  a  certain  monk 
**  of  the  monastery    of  St.    Alban's,    an    Irishman, 
**  named  SamueL     Upon  the  death  of  Donatus,  of 
•*  happy  memory,  bishop  of  the  city  of  Diibiin,    he 
♦'  was  elected  by  Murierdach  (Murtogh   O'Brian) 
**  and  the  clergy  and  people  to  the  bishopric  of  that 
**  city,  and  by  a  general  decree  directed,  according 
«*  to  old  custom^  to  Anselm,  to  be   consecrated  by 
**  him.     Anselm  assenting  to  their  election  and  pe- 
**  tition,    having  kept   this  man    with    himself  for 
**  some  time  in  an  honorable  manner,  and  diligently 
**  instructed  him  how  he  should  conduct  himself  in 
**  in  the  house  of  God,  received  from  him  his  pro- 
**  fession  of  canonical  obedience   according  to  old 
**  custom,  and  promoted  him  to  the  episcopal  office 
"  at  Winchester  on  the  octave  of  the  following  Eas- 
**  ter,  being  assisted  by  four   of  his   suffragan   bi- 
**  shops.     This   new   prelate,    strengthened  by  the 
*•  benediction  of  so  great  a  father,  and  by   his  let- 
"  ters  to  the  aforesaid  king  and  to  the  clergy  and 
"  people  of  Ireland,  written   as   testimonials  of  his 
"  consecration,  returned  to  his   country   with  joy,, 
"  and  was  received  in  his  see  with  honour  according 
**  to  the  usage  of  that  land  "  (30)     Samuel's  pro- 
fession was  in  these  terms ;   *'  I  Samuel,  chosen  for 
**  the  government  of  the  church  of  Dublin,  which  is 
**  situated  in  Ireland,  and  to  be  consecrated  bishop 
*«  by  thee,  Reverend  father  Anselm,  archbishop  of 
•*  the  holy  church  of  Canterbury,  and  primate    of 
**  all  Britain,  do  promise,   that  1  will  observe  cano- 
*'  nical  obedience  in  all  things  to  thee  and  all  thy 
"successors."    (.'31)     Of  Samuel's    proceedings    I 
find  very  little  recorded  except  some  circumstances 
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mentioned  in  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Ansel  m, 
(32)  in  which  he  complains,  1.  that  Samuel  freely 
disposed  of  and  gave  to  strangers  the  books,  gar- 
ments, and  other  church  ornaments,  which  the 
archbisliop  Lanfranc  had  made  a  present  of  through 
his  uncle  Donatus  for  the  use  of  his  church.  (33) 
Anselm  says  that,  if  this  be  true,  he  wonders  at  his 
doing  so,  whereas  those  articles  were  not  given  to 
Donatus  but  to  the  church,  as  the  brethren  of  Can- 
terbury could  prove ;  and  accordingly  he  admo- 
nishes and  desires  him  to  get  speedily  restored  any 
such  part  of  them  as  might  have  been  alienated  from 
the  church.  2.  He  adds  ;  "  I  have  heard,  that 
*'  you  expel  and  disperse  the  monks,  who  were  col- 
**  lected  in  said  church  for  its  service,  and  that  you 
'*  refuse  to  receive  those  who  are  willing  to  return. 
**  If  it  be  so,  this  does  not  become  you  ;  for  it  is  your 
'*  duty  rather  to  assemble  the  scattered  than  to  scatter 
*'  the  assembled.  Therefore  I  order  you  that,  if  any 
^*  of  them  have  been  cast  out,  and  wish  to  return 
"  and  keep  themselves  in  the  service  of  God  under 
"  obedience,  you  do  receive  them,  and  with  paternal 
"  affection  carefully  look  to  their  welfare ;  unless, 
**  what  God  forbid,  there  may  be  some  cause  in  their 
''  conduct,  which  would  not  allow  this  to  be  done.*' 
3,  Anselm  then  tells  him  ;  **I  have  also  heard,  that 
**  you  make  the  Cross  be  carried  before  you  on  the 
''  way  ;  which  if  it  be  true,  I  command  you  not  to 
"  do  so  again ;  for  this  privilege  does  not  belong 
"  except  to  an  archbishop,  who  has  been  confirmed 
**  with  the  pall  by  the  Roman  pontiff;  nor  is  it  fit, 
''  that  by  any  presumption  relative  to  an  unusual 
*'  thing  you  should  appear  remarkable  and  repre- 
**  hensible  to  men.'*  At  what  time  this  letter  was 
written,  I  am  not  able  to  ascertain  ;  but  it  must  have 
been  after  Malchus  was  seated  in  the  new  see  of  Wa- 
terford^  whereas  it  was  directed  to  him  with  instruc- 
tions to  be  delivered  in  person  to  Samuel.  (34)    This 
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bishop's  incumbency  was  rather  a  long  one,  as  he 
lived  until  the  4th  of  July,  A.  D.  1 1 21.  (35) 

(29)  Chap.  XXIV.  f .  13. 

(30)  Eadmer,    Historia    Novourm,    L.  2.      See  also  Ware, 
Bishops  at  Samuel  O'Hahigly. 

(31)  -^/7.  Usher,  syZo^e  towards  the  end. 

(32)  This  letter  is  the  39th  in  the  Sylloge,  and  the  72d  of  the 
third  book  in  Gerberon's  edition  of  St.  Anselm's  works. 

(33)  See  Chap,  xxiv.  $.13. 

(34)  The  letter  of  Anselm  to  Malchus,  accompanying  that  to 
Samuel,  is  the  38th  in  the  Sylloge.  In  it  is  a  summarv'  of  Ansehii's 
complaints,  who  adds,  that  he  orders  the  people  of  Dublin  to  pre- 
vent the  letting  out  of  the  articles  belonging  to  the  church,  and 
desires  him  to  expostulate,  viva  voce,  with  Samuel,  and  advise 
liim  to  obey  his  admonition.  At  this  letter  to  Malchus  Usher 
marked  ahout  A.  1110,  which,  were  it  correct,  would  be  also  the 
date  of  the  one  to  Samuel.  Ware  and  Harris  (Bishops  of  Wa^ 
terford  at  Malchus)  have  followed  Usher.  But  it  could  not  have 
been  so  late,  whereas  Anselm  died  on  the  21st  of  April,  A,  jD. 
1109.  It  is  probable,  that  it  was  wTJtten  in  a  rather  early  part  of 
Samuel's  incumbency.  The  mighty  antiquary  Ledwich  says, 
(/?.  439)  that  Samuel  ejected  the  monks  in  1110,  i.  e.  a  year  after 
Anselm's  death. 

(35)  Ware  at  Samuel  O'Haingly,  Hams  observes,  that  the 
Annals  of  Mary's  Abbey  assign  his  death  to  1122.  But,  besides 
the  Book  of  obits  of  Christ-church,  the  continuator  of  Florence  of 
Worcester,  a  contemporary  writer,  points  out  A,  1121,  whereas 
at  this  year  he  has  the  election  and  consecration  of  Gregory  the 
successor  of  Samuel.  I  do  not  understand,  why  Usher,  who  in 
his  Note  on  the  letter  of  the  people,  &-c.  of  Dublin,  when  sending 
Gregory  over  to  England,  quotes  the  words  of  said  continuator, 
yet  at  said  letter  (the  40th  in  the  Sylloge)  marks  in  the  margin  A. 
1122.  And  in  his  Z)z>coz«r5e,  &c.  {chap.  8.)  he  says  that  Gre- 
gory was  sent  in  1122  to  be  consecrated.  It  would  seem  then 
that  he  assigned  Samuel's  death  to  said  year;  but  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  was  mistaken  as  to  the  time  of  Gregory's  consecration. 

§.  VI.  Meanwhile  Waterford  became  an  episcopal 
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see,  and  Malchus,  now  mentioned,  was  appointed  its 
first  bishop,  having  been  elected  by  the  clergy  and 
people  of  that  city  and  by  the  king  Murtogh 
O' Brian,  Domnald  bishop  of  Cashel,  and  the  prince 
Dermod  brother  to  the  king,  which  election  was 
approved  of  by  various  bishops.  Waterford,  although 
a  Danish  city,  was  subject  to  Murtogh  ;  but  the 
inhabitants,  in  imitation  of  their  brethren  of  Dublin, 
wished  to  be  connected  in  spirituals  with  the  Nor- 
mans of  England  and  with  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
Murtogh  complied  with  their  wish,  and  joined  them 
in  a  letter  to  Anselm,  (36)  in  which  they  say,  that 
they  had  been  for  a  long  time  blind  to  their  spiritual 
welfare,  but  that  they  have  at  length  seen  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  subject  to  a  bishop.  '*  Therefore 
**  we  (the  clergy  and  people  of  the  town  of  Water- 
"  ford)  and  our  king  Murchertac  (Murtogh)  and 
"  the  bishop  Domnald,  and  Dermeth  (Dermod) 
**  our  duke,  (37)  brother  of  the  king,  have  chosen 
*'  this  priest  Malchus,  a  monk  of  the  bishop  Wal- 
"  chelin  of  Winchester,  (38)  very  well  known  to 
'*  us,  of  noble  birth  and  morals,  versed  in  apostolical 
**  and  ecclesiastical  discipline,  in  faith  a  Catholic, 
"  prudent,"  &c.  &c.  according  to  the  qualifications 
required  by  St.  Paul.  They  request  that  Anselm 
may  ordain  him  bishop  for  them  ;  and  to  show  with 
what  unanimity  the  election  was  carried,  are  sub- 
joined the  signatures  of  Murtogh  king,  Dermod 
duke,  Domnald  bishop,  Idunan  bishop  of  Meath, 
Samuel  bishop  of  Dublin,  Ferdomnach  bishop  of 
the  Lagenians,  &c.  (39) 

Malchus  went  with  this  letter  to  England  in  the 
year  1096,  (40)  and  was  kindly  received  by  Anselm, 
who  having  found  him  worthy  of  the  episcopacy, 
and  received  his  profession  of  obedience,  consecrated 
him  bishop  at  Canterbury  on  the  ^8th  of  December 
in  said  year,  being  assisted  by  Ralph,  bishop  of  Chi- 
chester, and  Gundulph  of  Rochester.  (41 )  Malchus' 
profession  was  in  these  words  ;   *'  I  Malchus,  elected 
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for  tlie  church  of  Waterford,  and  to  be  consecrated 
bishop  by  thee,  Reverend  father  Ansehu,  archbishop 
of  the  holy  church  of  Canterbury,  and  primate  of 
all  Britain,  do  promise  that  I  will  observe  canonical 
obedience  in  all  things  to  thee  and  to  all  thy  suc- 
cessors." (42)  When  returned  to  Waterford, 
Malchus  and  his  Danish  flock  erected  the  cathedral 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  (43)  Concerning 
him  I  find  nothing  further  related,  unless  he  was  the 
same  as  the  holy  Malchus,  who  became  bishop  of 
Lismore,  and  who  is  so  much  praised  by  St.  Bernard. 
But  of  this  lower  down. 

(36)  This  letter  is  in  Eadmer  s  Histor,  Nov.  L.  2.  and  in- 
Usher's  Si/Uogc,  No.  34.  It  is  thus  headed;  '^  AnselmOy  Dei 
gratia  Anglorum  archiepiscopo,  et  omnibus  dioecesis  suae  epis- 
copis,  Clerus  et  popidus  oj^idi  Watafordiae,  cum  rege  Murcker- 
facko  et  episcopo  Doinnaldoy  salutem  in  Domino,' 

(37)  Hence  it  appears,  that  Dermod  was  then  governor  of  Wa- 
teiford.  He  had  submitted  to  his  brother  Murtogh  in  1093,  and 
they  pledged  themselves  in  a  most  solemn  manner,  and  by  the  most 
sacred  oaths,  to  remain  henceforth  in  peace  with  each  other. 
( Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  A.  1093.) 

(38)  Although  Malchus  had  been  a  Benedictine  monk  at  Win- 
chester, he  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  as  his  contemporary  Eadmer 
informs  us,  {loc.  cit.)  when  speaking  of  his  Irish  electors  he  says, 
that  they  chose  a  man  of  their  own  nation  ;iamed  Malchus. 

(39)  In  the  Latin  original  the  signatures  are  as  follows.  ''  Ego 
Murchertacus  rex  Hibernia  subscripsi.  Ego  Dermeth  diixfrater 
regis  subscripsi.  Ego  Domnaldus  episcopus  subscripsi.  Ego 
Idunnn  episcopus  Midiac  stdjscripsi.  Ego  Samuel  Dublinensis 
subscripii.  Ego  Ferdomnachus  Lageniensiu7n  episcopus  subscripsi. 
&c.  There  were  several  other  signatures,  which  are  not  come 
down  to  us.  Of  Idunan  and  Ferdomnach  we  have  seen  already 
{^Chap.  XXIV.  §.  5.);  and  that  Domnald,  alias  Dofnald,  was  not, 
as  Usher  thought,  {Not.  to  Ep.  28.  Si/lloge)  Domnald  of  Armagh, 
but  Domnald  of  Cashel  (sec  C/iap.  xxiv.  §.  6.)  is  evident  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  bishops,  who  signed  that  letter,  were 
subjects  of  Murtogh,  as   king  of  the   southern  half  of  Ireland. 
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Now  Domnald  of  Armagh  belonged  to  the  northern  half,  which 
was  then  ruled  by  Domnald  Mac-Lochlin.  Harris  v/as  therefore 
right  (Bishops  of  Wateiford  at  Malchus)  in  stating,  that  Domnald, 
who  subscribed  the  letter,  was  the  one  of  Cashel.  But  he  was 
egregiously  mistaken  {Ih.  and  Bishops  of  Doxjon^  p.  195.)  in 
making  Samuel  bishop  of  Down,  instead  of  Dublin.  The  obser- 
vation now  made  with  regard  to  Domnald  of  Armagh  would  alone 
be  sufficient  to  prove,  that  no  bishop  of  Down  was  connected  with 
the  transactions  of  king  Murtogh  or  of  the  southerns.  Harris  was 
led  astray  by  Spelman  and  Wilkins,  {Councils,  &c.)  who  at  the 
signatures  to  the  Waterford  letter  have  Samuel  Dunensis,  instead  of 
Dublinensis^  They  in  their  turn  were  deceived  by  a  corrupt  read- 
ing in  the  text  of  Eadmer,  and  v/hich  is  still  retained  in  the  Bene- 
dictine edition,  (L.  2./?.  44.)  where  Samuel  is  called  Dimiiel- 
mensis,  i.  e.  of  Durham.  Knowing  tiiat  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
introduce  a  bishop  of  Durham  signing  a  letter  from  Waterford, 
they  changed  Dunnehnensis  into  Dunensis;  and  hence  Harris  has 
honoured  Down  with  a  bishop,  which  it  never  had.  It  is  strange, 
that  Wilkins  did  not  look  into  Usher's  Sylloge,  where  he  would 
have  found  the  genuine  reading  Dublinensis. 

(40)  This  is  the  year  marked  by  Ware,  (at  Malchus)  and  be- 
fore him  by  Usher  as  the  date  of  the  letter.  Spelman  ( Councils, 
Ton:.  2.  p.  20.)  assigns  it  to  1097.  But  the  other  date  is  more 
correct.  Yov  Eadmer  states,  that  it  was  received  some,  seemingly 
short,  time  after  William  Rufus  had  passed  over  to  Normandy  to 
take  possession  of  that  dutchy,  which  was  mortgaged  to  him  by 
his  brother  Robert.  Now  it  is  knov/n,  that  William  went  to  Nor- 
mandy in  1096  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  amval  of  Malchus  at 
Canterbury  was  very  late  in  the  year.  Besides,  Anselm  was 
not  in  England  in  1097  al  the  time  of  the  year,  in  which  Malchus 
went  thither.  (See  Fleury,  Z.  64.  ^.  49.)  Wilkins  is  exceedingly 
wrong  (Concil,  «^c.  Vol.  1.  p.  375.)  in  affixing  this  letter  to  A^ 
1100.  Surely  he  might  have  known  from  Eadmer,  that  it  was 
received  while  William  was  absent  from  England,  and  consequently 
a  considerable  time  before  the  year  1100.  (See  Rapin,  History 
S^c.  at  IVilliain  Rufus.) 

(41)  Eadmer,  loc.  cit.  and  Ware  at  Malchus. 

(42)  Sylloge  towards  the  end. 

(43)  Ware,  jintiq.  cap.  29.  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Malchus. 
VOL.  IV.  C 
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§  vn.  There  is  extant  a  letter  written  by  An- 
selm  in  1095  to  the  bishops  Domnald,  who  is 
called  senior^  Donat,  and  all  the  other  bishops  in 
Ireland.  (44)  It  is  plain,  that  Donat  was  Donat 
O'HaingJy  of  Dublin  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Domnald  was  the  one  of  Armagh  or  the 
other  of  Cashel.  Its  being  a  general  letter  to  all 
the  Irish  prelates,  and  his  calling  Domnald  senior^  as 
if  invested  with  a  superior  jurisdiction,  might  seem 
to  indicate  that  he  was  the  archbishop  of  Armagh. 
Yet  the  title  senior  may  have  been  given  by  him 
merely  with  relation  to  the  age  of  Domnald,  that 
is,  the  one  of  Cashel,  whom  he  knew  to  be  far 
advanced  in  life,  as  he  had  corresponded  with  An- 
selm's  predecessor  Lanfranc  since,  at  least,  the  year 
1081.  (45)  And  even  did  he  allude  to  dignity, 
Domnald  of  Cashel  might  have  been  styled  se?nor  ; 
for,  besides  his  having  been  called  archbishop,  it  is 
clear  that  the  bishops  of  Cashel  were  at  this  time 
distinguished  by,  at  least,  an  honorary  precedency 
over  the  others  of  the  southern  half  of  Ireland, 
which  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Murtogh 
O'Brien  ;  and  hence  Donald's  name  occurs  first 
among  the  signatures  of  the  bishops  to  the  Water- 
ford  letter  above  spoken  of.  Add,  that  he  was 
undoubtedly  better  known  to  Anselm  than  Domnald 
of  Armagh  ;  and  Anselm  seems  to  have  been  very 
little  acquainted  with  either  the  ecclesiastical  or 
civil  state  of  Ireland,  except  as  far  as  regarded 
Murtogh's  kingdom.  In  this  letter  he  tells  them, 
how  he  had  been  forced  to  accept  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury,  but  that,  while  endea- 
vouring to  j)erform  his  duty  and  correct  abuses,  he 
made  himself  several  enemies,  and  was  then  suf- 
fering great  tribulations,  and  that  persons,  who  had 
submitted  to  his  jurisdiction,  now  refuse  to  obey 
him.  (46)  He  therefore  requests  the  prayers  of 
his  fellow  bishops  of  Ireland  that  God  may  re-es- 
tablish harmony,  bring  over  his  enemies,   and  make 
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them  all  live  conformably  with  his  holy  will.  Next, 
he  exhorts  them,  notwithstanding  their  living  and 
thinking  properly,  to  be  watchful  in  maintaining 
the  Church  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  advises 
them  that,  if  certain  difficult  cases  relative  to  reli- 
gious matters  sliould  occur,  which  could  not  be  ca- 
nonically  determined  among  themselves,  they  may, 
according  to  a  duty  of  charity,  inform  him  of  them, 
as  it  is  better  that  they  should  receive  counsel  and 
comfort  from  him  than  ran  the  risk  of  violating  any 
of  the  commandments  of  God.  Amon^  the  eccle- 
siastical  cases,  on  which  they  might  consult  him,  he 
specifies  the  consecrations  of  bishops,  but  makes  no 
complaint  relative  to  that  or  -any  other  subject  of 
Irish  practice. 

(44)  This  letter  is  the  33d  in  the  Sylloge,  and  in  Gerberon's 
edition  of  St.  Ansehii's  works  is  the  8th  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
books  of  epistles. 

(45)  Chap,  XXIV.  §.  6. 

(46)  Anselm  alludes  to  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  king 
William  Rufus,  agaiinst  him  in  1095,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Eng- 
lish bishops,  who  in  the  assembly  of  Rockingham  promised  the 
king  that  they  would  not  obey  him  any  longer.  (See  Fleury,  L. 
64.  §.  25.) 

§.  VIII.  Yet,  although  Anselm  spoke  only  in  ge- 
neral terms  without  mentioning  any  particular  abuse, 
or  insinuating  that  the  Irish  bishops  were  guilty  of 
any  negligence,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  an  eye  to 
certain  irregularities,  which,  he  says  in  two  letters 
of  his  to  the  king  Murtogh,  (47)  were  reported  to 
be  prevalent  in  Ireland.  After  some  compliments 
and  praises  of  the  king  for  his  excellent  administra- 
tion of  his  kingdom,  he  requests  of  him  to  consider 
whether  there  be  any  practices  followed  in  Ireland, 
which  require  correction,  and,  if  there  be,  to  exert 
himself  to  get  them  reformed.  For,  he  says,  it  is 
rumoured  here  (in  England)  that  marriages  are  dis- 

c  2 
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solved  in  your  kingdom  witliout  any  reason,  and 
that  men  exchange  wives  just  as  others  would  horses 
or  whatsoever  sort  of  commodity.  It  is  added,  that 
persons  near  akin  cohahit,  under  the  name  of  wed- 
lock or  otherwise,  in  opposition  to  the  canonical 
rules.  (48  j  He  then  directs  him,  in  case  he  be  not 
acquainted  with  the  passages  of  the  Holy  scriptures, 
which  condemn  these  antichristian  customs,  to  order 
his  bishops  and  clergy  to  announce  them  to  him,  that 
he  may  be  enabled  to  know^  how  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  abuses.  Then  he  tells  hhn  that  it  is  reported, 
that  in  Ireland  bishops  are  appointed  without  fixed 
sees,  and  consecrated  by  one  bishop  alone.  These 
practices  are,  he  observes,  contrary  to  the  canons, 
as  in  fact  they  were,  with  regard  to  bishops  strictly 
so  called.  (49)  He  justly  states,  that  no  one  ought 
to  be  made  a  bishop,  unless  tliere  be  a  district  and 
people  assigned  for  him,  which  he  is  to  govern  ;  and 
that  it  is  a  wise  rule,  that  he  should  be  consecrated 
by,  at  least,  three  bishops.  In  what  year  these  let- 
ters were  written,  I  am  not  able  to  determine  ;  but 
it  is  probable,  that  it  w^as  not  long  after  Anselm  had 
consecrated  Samuel  O'Haingly,  through  whom  lie 
had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  witli 
Murtogh's  high  rank,  power,  and  character.  (50) 
There  is  a  short  letter  from  Murtogh  to  Anselm, 
written  after  the  year  1100  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  1.  of  England,  in  which  he  thanks  him  for 
his  goodness  in  continuing  to  pray  for  him,  and  for 
his  kindness  in  having  on  some  occasion  succoured 
his  son  in  law  Ernulph.   (,5I) 

In  the  year  1101  Murtogh  convened  a  great  as- 
sembly of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Ireland  at  Cashel, 
in  which  he  made  over  that  hitherto  royal  seat  of  the 
kings  of  Munster,  and  dedicated  it  to  God  and  St. 
Patrick.  (.52)  In  1102  he  concluded  a  peace  for 
twelve  months  with  Magnus  the  powerful  king  of 
Norway,  and  of  the  Hebrides  and  Mann,  who  in  the 
following  year,  while  preparing  an  expedition  for  the 
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subjugation  of  all  Ireland,  was,  when  exploring  the 
country,  killed,  together  with  almost  all  his  fol- 
lowers, by  the  Irish  in  Ulster,  and  buried  near  St. 
Patrick's  church  in  Down.  (53)  Murtogh  was  so 
uiucli  respected  by  the  Northmen  of  Mann  and  the 
Hebrides,  that  upon  the  death  of  Lagmann  their 
king,  who  had  been  a  son  of  Godred  Crouan,  (54) 
their  nobles  petitioned  him  to  send  tliem  a  person  of 
royal  blood,  who  should  govern  them  as  king  until 
Olave,  another  son  of  Godred,  would  be  of  age. 
Murtogh  sent  them  his  nephew  Donald  son  of  his 
brother  Teige  or  Thady,  (55)  who,  during  his  ad- 
ministration, neglecting  the  directions  of  his  mas- 
ter and  uncle,  who  had  commanded  him  to  rule  that 
kingdom  with  mildness  and  moderation,  acted  in  a 
quite  opposite  manner,  and  behaved  so  tyrannically, 
that  after  three  years  all  the  chiefs  of  the  islands 
united  against  him,  and  made  him  fly  to  Ireland, 
whence  he  returned  no  more  among  them.  (56) 

(47)  These  two  letters  are  the  35th  and  the  36th  in  tlie  Sij'lloge, 
and  in  Ansehn's  works,  L.  3.  Ep.  142 — 147.     They  arc  both  di- 
rected to  Muriardach  (Murtogh)  the  glorious  king  of  Ireland,  and 
are  so  like  each  other  that  the  latter  seems  to  be  only  an  improved 
copy  of  the  former,  or  vice  versa.     In  either  of  them  there  is  no 
reference  tD  the  other,  nor  any  thing  to  sliow,  that  Anselm  wrote 
twice  to  Murtogh  concerning  the  points  treated  of  in  them,     I 
therefore  suspect,  that  they  are  only  various  copies  of  one  and  the 
same  letter,  which  having  been  found  among  Anselm's  papers, 
were  published  by  Picard  as  distinct  letters,   and  from  him  by 
Usher,  who  thought  that  the  one  which  he  calls  Ep.  35.  was 
written  not  to  Muriardach  O'Brian  but  to   Murchertagh  or  Mur- 
rogh,  prince  of  Leinster,  and  father  of  the  famous  Dermod  Mac- 
Murrogh.     But  how  can  this  be  reconciled  with  Anselm's  calling 
the  INIuriardacii  or  IMurchertach,  whom  he  addresses,  king  of  Ire- 
land '?  It  is  true,  that  there  was  in  Anselm's  time  a  Murcber- 
tach,  prince  or  king  of  Leinster,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Maigh-choba,  fighting  under  Murtogh  O'Brien  then  chief  sove- 
reign of  Leth-mogha;  in  the  year  1103.     (Annals  of  Inni^fallen 
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at  A.  1103.)  He  was  not,  however,  the  father  of  Dermod  Mac- 
ISIun-ogh,  who  was  son  of  another  Leinster  prince,  hkewise  called 
Murchertach.  Usher  fell  into  a  very  great  mistake  (ib,)  in  making 
any  Murchertach  of  Leinster  the  same  as  the  king  Murchertach, 
Muriardach,  or  Murtogh,  who  took  part  in  the  election  of  Mal- 
chus  bishop  of  Waterford.  Surely  Waterford  was  not  subject  to 
any  Leinster  prince ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  king,  who  interfered  in  that  election,  toge- 
tiier  with  his  brother  Dermod,  &c.  was  no  other  than  Murtogh 
O'Brian,  who  was  then  king  of  Waterford  as  well  as  of  all  the 
South  of  Ireland.  And  it  is  plain  from  the  whole  tenour  of  the 
letters,  that  the  king  Muriardach  or  Murchertach,  with  whom 
Anselm  corresponded,  was  not  a  subordinate  provincial  king,  such 
as  those  of  Leinster  were  at  that  time,  but  a  king  distinguished 
and  known  by  the  title  of  kiyig  of  Ireland^  as  Murtogh  O'Brian 
certainly  was  in  the  days  of  St.  Anselm. 

(48)  See  what  has  been  observed  (Chap,  xxiv.  §»  12.  ami 
Notes  ib.)  concerning  similar  complaints  made  by  Lanfranc. 

(49)  See  what  has  been  said  {Jb. )  of  the  Irish  system  of  Chor- 
episcopi. 

(50)  Usher  marks  A,  1100  as  the  date  of  the  letter,  which  he 
reckons  No.  35,  without  assigning  any  reason  for  it.  Anselm  had 
returned  to  England  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year  ;  but  it  seems 
much  more  probable  that  said  letters  or  letter  were  written  before 
he  left  England  in  1097. 

(51)  This  letter  is  the  37th  in  the  Sylloge,  and  the  85th  o?  L. 
IV.  in  Gerberon's  edition  of  St.  Anselm's  works.  In  it  Murtogli 
calls  \i\vasQ\i  Miirchardachus  rex  Hiberniae.  The  Ernulph,  whom 
he  mentions,  was  Ernulph  or  Amulph  de  Montgomery,  lord  of 
Pembroke  and  West  Wales,  who,  having  together  with  his  bro- 
ther Robert,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  revolted  against  Henry  I.  pas- 
sed over  to  Ireland,  where  he  raanied  a  daughter  of  king  Murtogh. 
See  more  ap.  Usher,  Not.  to  Ep.  37. 

(52)  Annals  of  Innisfullen  at  A.  1101. 

(53)  Ib.  ad  A.  1102,  and  1103.  Ware,  Ant.  cap.  24.  and  the 
Chronicle  of  Mann,  in  which  the  death  of  Magnus  is  wrongly 
marked  at  A.  1098.  Ware  has  added,  without  reason,  a  year  to 
the  dates  of  these  transactions,  thus  placing  the  death  of  Magnus 
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in  1104  in  opposition' both  to  the  annals  now  quoted  and  to  those 
ol'  Ulster,  which  have  ^4. 1103. 

(54)  See  Not.  66.  txyChap.  xxiv. 

{55)  In  the  Chronicle  of  Mann  he  is  called  Dopnald  son  of 
Xade,  and  Murtogh's  name  is  written  Murecard  O'Brien,  king  of 
Ireland.  In  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen,  (at  A.  1105.)  Donald  is 
called  son  of  Teige  son  of  Turlogh  O'Brian  ;  and  it  is  added,  that 
he  becanie  king  also  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  which  at  most  must 
mean,  that  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Dublin, 

{36)  Chronicle  of  Mann.  According  to  one  date  of  said  chro^ 
nicle  Donald  went  to  govern  the  Danes  of  the  islands  in  the  year 
1075.  This  is  evidently  wrong  ;  for  in  that  year  Murtogh  was  not 
a  king,  even  of  Munster.  (See  Chap.y^-sAw.  §.  14.)  Another 
date  is  1089,  as  quoted  by  Usher  (Not.  to  Ep,  36.  Sylloge)  ;  but 
to  this  there  is  a  strong  objection,  inasmuch  as  INIurtogh  appears 
not  to  have  been  styled  king  of  Ireland  until  about  1094.  (See 
said  Chap,  ib^)  The  Annals  of  Innisfallen  have  a  quite  different 
date,  viz.  A.  1105;  but  there  is  no  mention  in  them  of  the  death 
of  Lagmann  or  the  minority  of  Olave  having  been  the  occasion  of 
Donald's  appointment  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands.  According 
to  the  Chronicle  of  IMann  Lagmann  reigned  only  seven  years.  If 
this  be  true,  it  would  seem  that  his  death  must  have  been  prior. 
by  several  years  to  1105.  There  is,  however,  so  much  confusion 
and  uncertainty  of  dates  in  that  clironicle,  that  one  docs  not  know 
how  to  arrange  many  of  the  occurrences  related  in  it.  Yet  this 
does  not  affect  the  truth  of  Donald  having  been  for  some  time 
king  of  the  isles  possessed  by  the  Northmen. 

§.  IX.  In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century 
we  find  at  length  a  bishop  of  Limerick,  Gille,  whose 
name  has  been  changed  into  Gilleberty  and  who 
seems  to  have  been  abbot  of  Bangor.  (57)  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose^  as  some  have  suspected,  that 
he  was  a  Dane  ;  for,  although  Limerick  was  a  Da- 
nish city,  it  might  have  had  an  Irish  bishop  in  the 
same  manner  as  Dublin  and  Waterford  had.  And 
it  is  well  v^orth  observing,  that  Gillebert,  as  I  shall 
call  him,  was  consecrated  in  Ireland,  as  evidently 
appears  from  a  letter  written  to  him  by   Anselm. 
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Hence   it  seems   very   probable,   that   he    was   not 
elected  to  the  see  of  Lmierick  by  the   clergy  and 
people  of  that  city,  as  in  that  case  he  would  appa- 
rently have  been  consecrated  in  England,  but  that, 
being  already  a  bishop,   he  was   invited  by  them  to 
act  as  their  pastor,  or  perhaps  placed  over  them  by 
Murtogh  O' Brian.     Gillebert  had  travelled  before 
he  became  a  bishop ;  for  he  had  been  acquainted 
and  intimate  with   Anselm  at  Rouen  several  years 
before  his  promotion.     Sometim.e  after  being  placed 
over  Limerick  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Anselm,  (58)  in 
which  he  congratulates  him   on  his  having  at  last 
induced   the  untameable  minds  of  the  Normans  to 
submit  to  the  regular  decrees  of  the   holy  fatliers, 
with  regard  to  the  election  and  consecration  of  ab- 
bots  and  bishops,  and  thanks  God   for   his   having 
enabled  Anselm  to  gain  this  victory.     Hence  it  may 
be  safely  inferred,  that  this  letter  was  written  not 
long  after  Henry  I.  of  England  had  in  1 106  settled 
his  disputes  with   Anselm,  and  agreed  to  his  terms 
concerning  the  investitures,  &c.  ;   (59)  and  we  may 
also  conclude,  that  Gillebert  was   bishop    of  Lime- 
rick in  said  year   1 106,  and  perhaps  a  year  or  two 
earlier.     Gillebert   adds,    that   he   sends  him    as  a 
token  of  his  attachment,  a  little  present  of  twenty- 
five    small  pearls   (of  the  sort,  I  suppose,  found  in 
Ireland)  and  requests  that  he  will  not  be  unmindful 
of  him  in  his  prayers.     Anselm  replied  by  the  above 
mentioned  letter,  (60)  thanking  him  for  his  congra- 
tulation  and  present,  and  reminding  him   of  their 
mutual  affection  since  they  had  known  each  other 
at  Rouen.     He  says  that,  as  he  now  knorvs  of  Gil- 
lebert's  having  been   raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity 
in  Ireland,  {6\)  he  makes  bold  to  request  of  him, 
and  even,  as  it  appeared  necessary,  to  advise  him  to 
exert    himself  with    earnestness    towards  correcting 
and   extirpating,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  whatever  may 
be  wrong  in  that  country,  and  to  induce,  as  well  as 
lie  can,  his  king,  the  other   bishops,  and  whomso.. 
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ever  he  may  persuade  to  cooperate  with  hhn  in  that 
work,  and  in  phmting  and  promoting  good  practices 
and  morals.  Anselm  seems  here  to  alkide  to  some 
reformation  of  certain  Irish  ecclesiastical  practices, 
and  to  the  introduction  of  those  then  followed  at 
Rome. 

(57)  In  the  prologue  De  usu  ecclesiasticae  fNo.  30  in  the  Si/l- 
loge)  he  calls  himself  Gille.  Keating  (Book  2.)  and  Colgan 
fA,L  SS.  p.  563.)  speaks  of  him  by  the  name  of  Gilla-Espuic. 
Yet  he  sometimes  assumed  the  name  Gillebertus,  latinized  from 
Gillebeii,  which  he  probably  received  from  the  Danes,  among 
vv'hom  he  lived.  That  Gille  had  been  abbot  of  Bangor  may  be  de- 
duced from  his  being  called  successor  of  Congell  by  Keating,  as 
quoted  by  Gratianus  Lucius,  i.e.  Lynch,  (Camhr.  Evers.  p.  83.) 
who  thought,  and  indeed  justly,  that  this  must  have  been  the 
same  as  abbot  of  Bangor,  Peter  Walsh  (Prospect,  c^c.  p.  246) 
and  Archdall  (at  Bangor)  speak  of  him  in  like  manner.  I  do  not 
iind  in  the  corrupt  English  translation  of  Keating  the  title  of 
successor  of  Congell  given  to  Gille ;  but  the  author  of  it  has 
omitted  or  altered  many  parts  of  the  work. 

(58)  This  letter  is  the  31st  in  the  Sylloge,  and  the  86th  of  Z. 
4.  Ep.  in  Gerberon's  edition  of  St.  Anselm's  works.  It  is  headed, 
Gillebertus  by  the  mercy  of  God  bishop  of  Limerick^  Lunicensis 
episcopus,  <S:c-  Usher  observes,  that  in  various  MSS.  Gillebert  is 
called  Lunicensis,  Lunnicensis,  or  Lumnicerisis  from  Lumneach 
the  Irish  name  of  Limerick. 

(59)  See  Fleury,  L.  Q5.  §.  46.  Usher  marks  in  the  margin  at 
this  letter  about  A.  109  i-;  but  Ansehn's  disputes  with  the  Eng- 
lish kings  had  scarcely  begun  in  1094,  nor  did  he  obtain  any  vic- 
tory until  several  years  later.  Usher  was  quite  mistaken  as  to  the 
times  of  Gillebert.  Thus  at  the  Prologue,  {No,  30)  which  he 
drew  up  when  bishop  of  Limerick,  Usher  marks  A.  1090,  al- 
though in  all  probability  Gillebert  was  not  bishop  there  for  14  or 
15  years  after  that  time.  Ware  was  cautious  in  this  respect; 
for,  without  assign.'ng  the  time  of  Gillebert's  accession,  he  merely 
says  that  he  flourished  in  1110. 

(60)  Anselm's  letter  is  at  No.   32  in  tiic  Sylioge,  and  in  hi>i 
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works,  Ep,  L.  3.  No.  143,  addressed  to  Gillebert  Lunicensi  epis- 
copo, 

(61)  As  tliis  letter  was  written  after  Anselni  had  settled  hisf 
disputes  with  Henry  I.  and  returned  to  England  late  in  1106,  it 
follows  that  he  had  not  heard  of  Gillebert's  promotion  until  about 
that  time.  Hence  it  is  clear,  that  it  did  not  take  place  until  after 
Anselm's  second  departure  from  England  in  1103  ;  for,  if  it  had, 
Anselra  would  certainly  have  been  apprized  of  it  before  his  re- 
turn. It  is  probable  that  Gillebert  became  bishop  of  Limerick 
about  1105.  Here  I  may  observe,  that  some  fabulous  or  shallow 
writers  have  confounded  him  with  a  Gillebart  or  Gislebert,  sur- 
named  Crispinusy  who  had  been  a  monk  with  Anselm  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  Bee  in  Normandy.  But,  as  Usher  observes  (Not,  ad 
No.  31.)  that  Gislebert  never  became  a  bishop,  having  died  abbot 
of  Westminster,  where  he  was  buried.  Ledwich.  although  he 
had  Usher  s  Si/Uogc  before  his  eyes,  and  followed  his  mistakes  as 
to  Gillebert's  letter  to  Anselm  Iiaving  been  written  in  1 094,  and 
his  tract  on  the  Church  in  1090,  yet  ( Antiq.  S^c.  p.  433)  aban- 
dons him,  and  makes  Gillebert  the  same  as  Gislebert,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  insinuating  that  he  was  an  Ostman,  as  he  pretends. 
Such  is  the  Doctor's  consistency  !  He  even  quotes  Ware  to  show, 
that  Gillebert  was  an  Ostman,  while  Ware  says  notliing  more 
than  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  were  an  Irishman  or  an  Ost- 
man. 

§.  X.  In  fact  Gillebert,  subsequently  to  his  hav- 
ing received  this  letter,  signalized  his  zeal  by  en- 
deavouring to  bring  all  the  practices,  liturgical,  and 
connected  with  the  Church  service,  of  which  there 
vv^as  a  great  variety  in  Ireland,  to  one  uniform  sys- 
tem conformable  to  that  of  the  particular  church  of 
Rome.  Comprising  these  matters  under  the  general 
name  of  ecclesiastical  order,  he  wrote  a  tract  enti- 
tled De  usu  ccclesiaslico,  but  at  what  tiuie  I  am  not 
able  to  ascertain,  except  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  his  having  composed  it  after  the  exhortation  he 
got  from  Anselm,  who,  liad  it  been  written  sooner, 
would  have  alluded  to  it  in  his  letter,  instead  of  en- 
courageing  him  a >  one  vvlio  iiad  not  yet  acted  vigour- 
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oiisly,  to  set  about  doing  something.  (62)  It  was 
written  before  Gillebert  became  apostolical  legate, 
as  it  contains  not  the  least  hint  relative  to  any  such 
dignity,  and  in  the  prologue,  addressed  to  the  bi- 
shops and  priests  of  all  Ireland,  he  assumes  no  other 
title  than  that  of  the  lo^west  of  prelates  Gille  of  Li- 
merick, (63)  He  tells  them,  that  at  the  request 
and  by  the  command  of  many  of  them  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  write  out  the  canonical  custom  in  say- 
ing the  Hours,  and  in  performing  the  offices  of  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  order^  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing that  the  various  and  schismatical  orders,  with 
which  almost  all  Ireland  is  bewildered,  may  yield  to 
the  one  Catholic  and  Roman  office.  For  what,  he 
says,  can  be  more  unbecoming  or  schismatical  than 
that  a  very  learned  person  of  one  order  should  be 
like  an  idiot  or  a  layman  in  a  church,  where  a  dif- 
ferent one  is  followed  ?  Therefore  whoever  pro- 
fesses himself  a  member  of  the  Catholic  church,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  is  joined  in  the  body  by  one 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  so  is  he  commanded  to 
praise  God  with  his  mouth  and  in  the  (same)  or- 
der with  the  other  members  of  the  Church.  To 
this  he  applies  with  great  learning  the  words  of  St. 
Paul,  (Bom.  xv.  6.)  That  with  one  accord  and  dne 
mouth  you  may  glorify  God.  As  then,  he  continues, 
the  division  of  languages  caused  by  pride  was 
bi'ought  to  unity  in  the  humility  of  the  Apostles,  so 
the  confusion  of  orders,  that  has  arisen  from  negli- 
gence and  presumption,  is  through  your  exertions 
and  humility  to  make  way  for  the  consecrated  rule 
of  t4ie  Roman  church.  Thus  he  goes  on  arguing, 
as  if  the  unity  of  faitli  required  also  a  uniformity  of 
ritual  practices. 

(62)  It  is  strange  that  Usher,  although  otherwise  wrong  in  his 
dates,  could  have  made  the  writing  of  this  tract  prior  to  that  of 
the  letter  to  Anselm  and  of  Anselm's  answer. 

(63  )  Episcopis  eb  presbyteris  totius  Hiberniae  injlmus  pmesn- 
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liim  Gille  Lunicensis  in  Christo  salutem.     Pitts,  in  his  Writers  of 
England,  attributes  tliis  tract  to  a  Gilla  bishop  of  Lincohi,  a  man, 
who,  as  Usher  remarks,   (Not.  to  No.  SO.)  never  existed, 

§,  XI.  Gillebeit,  although  he  knew  somelhiiig  of 
these  exterior  matters,  was  a  very  shallow  theologian. 
Gregory  the  great  was  of  a  quite  different  way  of 
thinking  on  these  subjects,  as  we  see  from  his  in- 
structions to  the  monk  Augustin  ;  and  it  is  univer- 
sally allowed  not  only  in  theory,  but  by  the  actual 
and  still  subsisting  variety  of  liturgies  and  offices  in 
the  Catholic  church,  tluit  the  great  maxim  of  eccle- 
siastical unity  is  not  at  all  affected  by  such  variety. 
(f)4)  At  a  very  ancient  and  one  of  the  best  periods 
of  the  Irish  church  a  diversity  of  liturgies  and  rides 
was  added  to  those  kitroduced  by  St.  Patrick  ;  (6.3) 
but  it  was  not  supposed,  that  they  implied  any  the 
least  innovation  in  religion  or  essential  discipline. 
In  the  course  of  time  this  diversity  was  carried  to  a 
much  greater  extent;  which  was  undoubtedly  an 
inconvenience,  particularly  in  such  a  small  country 
as  Ireland.  It  seems  to  have  been  augmented  in 
proportion  to  the  introduction  of  new  monastic 
rules,  of  which,  notwithstanding  tlieir  being  all 
founded  on  one  original  plan,  there  was  a  consi- 
derable number.  (66)  Such  a  multiplicity  of  different 
offices  required  some  limitation;  but  Gillebert 
was  iiighly  mistaken  in  calling  them  schismatical, 
(67)  and  equally  so  in  the  wretched  arguments  ad- 
duced by  him.  In  his  zeal  for  uniformity  he  fixed 
upon  the  peculiar  order  and  office,  which  is  strictly 
called  Roman,  and  of  which  he  seems  to'  speak  as  if 
it  were  the  only  Catholic  one,  not  knowing  that 
there  were  many  others  full  as  catholic  then  and 
since  in  existence  and  actually  followed.  {foZ)  This 
he  strove  to  get  substituted  for  the  divers  orders 
and  offices  used  in  Ireland,  in  imitation  of  similar 
attempts  made  about  those  times  in  other  countries. 
(6[j)     it  is  probable,  that  Gillebert  was  encouraged 
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in  his  proceedings  by  Anselm,  although  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed,  that  Ansehii  supplied  him 
with  his  bad  arguments.  What  is  become  of  his 
bpok  or  treatise  De  usu  ecclesiastico,  which  seems 
to  have  been  little  else  than  a  copy  of  the  Roman 
liturgy  and  office,  I  am  not  able  to  tell ;  for  it  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  tract,  which  he  wrote 
under  the  title  of  De  statu  EcclesiaSy  and  which,  it 
seems,  he  prefixed  to  it.  (70)  Gillebert  did  not 
succeed,  as  will  be  seen  lower  down,  at  least  to  any 
considerable  degree,  in  setting  aside  the  Irish  Of- 
fices. 

(64?)  See,  among  other  parts  of  this  history  where  I  had  occasion 
to  touch  on  this  point.  Chap.  i.  J.  5. 

{Q5)  See  Chap.  x.  §.  4.  {66)   See  Not.  58  to  Chap.  x. 

(67)  Alemand  (Inirod.  a  VHut.  Monast.  d'Irlande,  p.  14.) 
justly  censures  Gillebert  for  his  unfounded  and  ignorant  manner 
of  speaking  of  the  Irish  offices,  and  observes  that  a  similar  va- 
riety still  prevails,  particularly  among  the  religious  ordei-s,  such  as 
the  Carthusians,  Benedictines,  Dominicans,  and  Carmelites,  whose 
masses  and  offices  differ  from  each  other  and  from  those  of  the  se- 
cular clergy. 

(68)  Were  Gillebert  now  alive  and  to  go  to  Rome,  he  would 
find  in  that  very  city  a  great  number  of  clergymen  observing  litur- 
gies and  offices  different,  and  some  of  them  very  much  so,  from  the 
Roman. 

(69)  Pope  Gregory  VII.  was  very  anxious  to  introduce  the  Ro- 
man office  into  the  Western  churches.  On  this  point  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  some  parts  of  Spain.  (See  Fleury,  L.  63.  §.  6.) 

(70)  Towards  the  end  of  the  prologue  De  usii,  &c,  Gillebert 
makes  mention  of  a  painted  image  of  the  Church,  which  he  had 
made.  The  tract  entitled  De  statu  Ecdesiae,  which  Usher  has 
placed  after  the  prologue,  begins  with  a  description  of  this  image, 
and  then  proceeds  to  an  account  of  the  various  classes  o?  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical.  It  has  the  gra- 
dations of  bishops,  archbishops,  primates,  and  popes,  who  are 
placed  over  all  the  others.  Then  we  find  the  orders  of  ostiarii, 
lectors,  exorcists,  acolythes,  subdeacons,  deacons,  and  priests,  and 
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their  various  powers  a  nd  duties.  In  short  it  is  a  summary  of  the 
general  Canon  law  of  those  times,  mixed  with  some  observations 
on  ecclesiastical  dresses  and  church  utensils  and  ornaments.  Speak- 
ing of  the  priest's  duty  to  pray,  Gillebert  says  that  it  is  chiefly 
fulfilled  in  celebrating  the  Hours  and  Mass,  of  which  however, 
he  adds,  as  it  cannot  be  done  briefly,  we  shall  treat  in  the  sequel. 
Here  he  alludes  to  the  treatise,  De  usu  ecclesiastic o^  which  was 
to  contain  the  series  of  the  whole  divine  office,  &c.  a  series  not  to  be 
found  in  the  tract  De  statu  Ecclesiae.  Hence  Harris  was  wi'ong 
{Writers  at  Gille)  in  confounding  them  into  one  treatise,  and 
still  more  wrong  (Bishops  of  Limerick)  in  saying,  that  "  it  con- 
tains the  different  forms  of  liturgies,  and  the  various  ways  of  cele- 
brating divine  service  in  the  church  of  Ireland ;"  for  the  tract, 
De  statu  Ecclesiae,  which  he  thought  the  same  as  the  other,  con- 
tains no  such  things,  nor  any  liturgy  whatsoever.  And  as  to  what 
was  contained  in  the  book  De  usu  ccclesiastico,  we  may  be  sure, 
that  they  were  not  Irish  liturgies,  but  what  Gillebert  styles  the  ca- 
nonical  custom. 

§   XII.  Domnald  Mac-Amalgaid  was,  as  already 
stated  (71)  succeeded   in   the  see  of  Armagh  by 
Celsus  in  the  year  1105.     Celsus,  whose  real  name 
was   Ceallach    or   Kellach,    was   a  grandson   of  the 
archbishop  Moeliosa,  Domnald's  predecessor,   by  his 
son  Aedh  or  Aidus,  and  accordingly  was  a  member 
of  that  family,  which  had  for  so  great  a  lapse  of  time 
usurped  the  possession  of  that  great  see.  (72)     But, 
although  of  that  family,  he  was  a  real  bishop,  hav- 
ing been  actually  consecrated  on  the   23d  of  Sep- 
tember in  said  year,  (73)  and  before  he  had  reached 
the  canonical  age,   being  then  only  about  26  years 
old.  (74)     He  is  said  to  have  been  very  learned, 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  gifted  with  a  truly  ec- 
clesiastical spirit,  and  was  a  most  zealous,  laborious, 
and  holy  prelate.     He  was  not  married,   as  some 
persons  have  foolishly  thrown   out ;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,    he   exerted  himself  most  strenuously   to 
put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  hereditary  succession, 
by  winch  the  see  of  Armagh  had  been  go  griev- 
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ously  injured,  and,  among  many  other  regulations, 
re-established  by  his  example  and  proceedings  the 
canonical  system  of  celibacy,  which  had  been 
broken  through  by  eight  of  his  predecessors,  who, 
although  laymen,  got  themselves  called  archbishops. 
(7.5)  St.  Bernard  tells  us,  that  the  unhappy  state, 
to  which  the  church  of  Armagh  had  been  reduced 
by  such  enormous  abuses,  affected,  more  or  less, 
every  other  part  of  Ireland,  and  a  great  dissolution, 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  together  with  a  neglect 
of  religion,  overspread  the  land.  Barbarism,  he 
adds,  amounting  to  a  sort  of  paganism,  had  been 
introduced  instead  of  Christian  practices  ;  and  bi- 
shops were  changed  and  multiplied  without  order 
or  regularity  according  to  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
Armagh  metropolitan,  so  that  almost  every  church 
had  a  bishop  of  its  own.  (76}  Whatsoever  or  how 
far  extended  were  those  abuses,  Celsus  endeavoured 
to  correct  them  as  far  as  he  was  able,  and  by  his 
exemplary  conduct,  charity,  preaching,  erecting  of 
churches,  lying  down  rules  of  discipline  and  mora- 
lity for  the  clergy  and  people,  and  other  pastoral 
exertions,  greatly  contributed  to  bring  about  a  better 
order  of  things.  (77)  The  first  act  of  his,  which 
I  find  specially  recorded,  was  a  visitation  of  Ulster 
in  1 106,  which  seems  to  have  been  as  much  of  a 
temporal  as  of  a  spiritual  nature,  that  is,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  dues,  that  used  to  be  paid 
to  the  see  of  Armagh.  In  said  year  he  made  a 
similar  visitation  throughout  Munster,  where  he 
appears  to  have  been  well  received,  as,  besides  the 
usual  contributions  according  to  the  so  called  Law 
of  St.  Patricky  many  presents  were  made  to  him. 
{78)  In  the  same  year  died  Coencomrach 
0*Boigill,  who  had  been  suffragan  bishop  to  Dom- 
nald.  (79) 

(71)  $.4. 

^72)  I  cannot  here  pass  by  a  most  glaring  instance  of  Ledwich's 
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ignoranee,  not  to  call  it  worse,  of  Irisli  history.  At  ;;.  435  of 
his  rhapsody,  while  blundering  about  Domnald  of  Armagh,  he 
says  that  the  see  was  then  held  by  the  Ostmen.  I^est  the  reader 
may  doubt  of  his  having  uttered  such  a  monstrous  assertion,  I 
shall  give  his  words ;  "  The  Ostmen^  ivho  notv  possessed  the  see, 
eithe?-  had  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Irish,  or  icere  married,  or 
held  it  by  hereditary  right.''  Thus  then  the  family,  wliich  usurped 
and  occupied  that  see  for  about  200  years,  (see  Chap.xxu.  §.  13.) 
was  not  Irish  but  Ostmannic  or  Danish,  and  accordingly  the 
Muredachs,  Dubdalethes,  Maelmurrys,  Amalgaids,  Moehosas, 
Doninalds,  Cellachs,  &c.  were  Ostmen,  Northmen,  or  Danes. 
Would  not  St.  Bernard,  who  inveighs  so  much  against  that 
family,  have  told  us  so,  were  it  true  ?  Would  not  our  annalists 
and  historians,  were  it  merely  for  the  honour  of  Armagh  and  of 
the  Irish  nation,  have  stated  that  tliose  usui-pers  were  foreigners  ? 
Would  the  Irish  sovereigns  of  that  period  Brian  Boroimhe,  Mael- 
seachlin,  Turlogh,  Murtogh,  Mac-Lochlin,  «S.c.  have  allowed  Ost- 
men or  Danes  to  rule  the  primatial  see  of  Ireland,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  power  of  said  Ostmen  was  crushed  and  they  were  sub- 
ject to  Irish  kings  and  governors  ?  Why  did  not  the  Danes  of 
Dublin  and  Waterford  chrect  their  bishops  elect  to  Armagh  instead 
of  to  Canterbury,  if  that  see  was  then  held  by  the  Ostmen  ? 
Ledwich  himself  tells  us  soon  after,  that  the  Arniachians  were 
very  angry  with  the  Danes  of  Dublin  for  applying  on  such  oc- 
casions to  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury.  This  shameful  fabri- 
cation is  on  a  par  with  his  fable,  which  he  often  repeats,  of 
Christian  Ostmen  having  been  in :  possession  of  Armagh  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  of  their  having  introduced  St.  Patrick  into 
Ireland.  (See  Chap.  ii.  §.  16)  It  is  wonderful,  that  a  man  so 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  history  of  this  country  has  dared  to 
write  a  book  styled  its  Antiquities.  It  is  in  fact  a  romance  cram- 
med with  misrepresentations-, ;  and  circumstances  that  never  oc- 
curred. There  is  no  pa^*t  of  Europe  except  Ireland,  where  a 
])erson  would  have  the  effrontery  to  publish  such  a  work ;  but 
Ledwich  relied  on  the  credulity  of  the  bulk  of  his  Irish  readers, 
who  know  something  of  every  ancient  history,  excepting  that  of 
their  own  country. 

(73)  Tr.Th.  p.  299.     WaveBiJio^JsatCelsus. 

(74)  Celsus  was  in  the  5pth  year  of  his  age,  when  he  died  on 
the  1st  of  April  A.D.  1129.     Hence  it  follows,  that,  when  con- 
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secrated,  he  was,  at  most,  only  26  years  old.  Han-is  C Bishops  at 
CelsusJ  gives  him  near  27  years;  but,  following  Ware,  he 
erroneously  supposed  that  liis  consecration  took  place  in  1106. 
His  being  consecrated  so  young  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  his 
family,  which  had  marked  him  out  as  successor  to  Domnald. 

{ 75)  St.  Bernard,  who  says  of  Celsus  (  Vit.  S.  Malach.  cap.  7.) 
that  he  was  nir  bonus  ettimoratus,  relates,  as  we  have  seen  (Chap, 
XXII.  §.  13.),  that  eight  lay  married  men,  not  in  holy  orders,  had 
preceded  him  in  the  possession  of  the  see,  and  then   states  how 
much  grieved  Celsus  was  at   the  abuses,  that  followed  from  that 
dreadful  system,  and  how  he  laboured  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
it.     Hence  it  is  as  clear  as  day  light,  that  Celsus  was  not  married  ; 
and  hence  also  it  is  plain,  that  the  Irish  bishops  were  not  allowed 
to  have  wives.     For,  if  they  were,   why  did  not  those  eight  so 
called  archbishops  take  holy  orders  ?     The  fable  of  Celsus  having 
been  married  originated  with  Hanmer,  who  ( Chronicle,  &)C.  p,  203. 
nex'o  ed.)  says,  that  "  he  was  a  mamed  man,  and  died  of  great 
age,    and  lyeth  buried  with  his  wife  and  children  in   the  said 
church,"  viz.  of  Armagh,     In  these  few  words  there  are  three 
lies  !  Celsus  did  not  die  of  great  age  ;  for  he  was  not  fifty  years 
old  when  he  died.     2.  He  was  not,  as  will  be  seen,  buried  at  Ar- 
magh but  at   Lismore.     3-  He  had  neither  a  wife  nor  children. 
Why  did  not  Hanmer  give  us  the  names  of  some  of  those  chil- 
dren ?     Harris  observes,  (Bishops  at  Celsus)  that  he  does  not 
know  on  what  authority  Hanmer  has  made  Celsus  a  married  man. 
The  fact  is,  that  he  had  no  authority  whatsoever,  except  perhaps 
his  having  misrepresented  some  words  of  St.  Bernard,  who  (ib.) 
makes  mention  of  a  vision,  in  which,  when  Celsus  was  sick,  there 
appeared  to  St.  Malachy  a  tall  reverend  looking  woman,  who  was 
called  Celsus's  wife,  and  who  presented  Malachy  with  a  pastoral 
staff  exactly  like  that,  which  belonged  to  Celsus.     It  is  evident, 
'that  this  female  figure  was  an  emblem  of  the  church  of  Armagh, 
the  spiritual  spouse  of  Celsus,  according  to  a  very  usual  ecclesias- 
tical phrase,  and  as  a  few  lines  higher  up  St.  Bernard  introduces 
St.  Malachy  giving  the  name  of  spouse  to  his  church  of  Connor. 
Hanmer  might  have  met  with  this  passage,  and  in  his  stupidity 
transformed  the  see  of  Armagh  into  a  real  woman.     But  where 
did  he  find  the  children !     Usher  in  his  juvenile  tract  on  Corbes,  &c. 
published  in  the  Collectan.  de  rebus  Hib,  vol.  1.  must  have  taken 
VOL.    IV.  P 
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i'rora  Hannier  what  he  has  about  Celsus  having  been  married ; 
but  he  was  afterwards  better  informed,  and  accordingly  in  hii 
Discourse  on  the  religion^  &c,  (chap.  5.),  where  he  is  inquiring 
whether  the  clergy  were  in  ancient  times  allowed  to  marry,  ha^ 
not  a  v^•ord  about  Celsus.  But  the  doughty  Dr.  Ledwich  still 
keeps  up  this  fable,  and  has  even  added  to  the  lies  of  Hanmer. 
He  tells  us,  (p.  438)  that  Celsus  "  though  well  affected  to  Rome, 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  separate  during  his  life  from  hi* 
wife  and  children."  Good  God  !  what  patience  is  requisite  to  read 
such  balderdash  !  Where  did  the  Dr.  find,  that  any  one  ever 
asked  Celsus  to  quit  his  wife  and  children  ?  Or  how  could  he 
have  been  solicited  to  separate  from  persons,  that  were  not  in 
existence  ? 

(76)   St.  Bernard,  ih.     He  had  got  his  information  chiefly  from 
Ireland,  as  appears  from  his  preface ;  but  his  Irish  correspondents 
seem  to  have  given  too  high  a  colouring  to  the  abuses  that  pre- 
vailed, and  to  have  made  them  more  diffused  throughout  Ireland 
than  they  really  were.     That  there  was  a  great  relaxation  of  dis- 
cipline and  decay  of  religion  in  some  parts  of  Ulster  is  but  too 
clear  from  the  description,  which   he  gives  of  the  state   of  the 
diocese  of  Connor,  before  St.  Malachy  undertook  the  care  of  it ; 
but  from  St.  Bernard's  own  statement  it  is  evident,  as  will  be  seen 
elsewhere,  that  other  parts  of  Ireland  were  not  by  any  means  so 
much  infected  with  that  gangrene.     The  Irish  bishops,  of  whom 
St.  Anselm  had  some  knowledge,  viz.  those  of  the   Southern  half 
or  Murtogh  O'Brian's  kingdom  (for  those  of  the  North  and  the 
state  of  that  portion  seem  to  have  been  almost  unknown  to  him) 
are  praised  by  him  as  religious,  good,  and  wise  men  in  his  letter  to 
Domnald,  &c.     (See  above  ^.7.)     The   beginning  of  the  letter 
shows  in  what  esteem  he  held  them  ;  "  Odorem  religionis  vestrae 
jjlurirnis  indiciis  agnosceiis,  calamitates  quas  patior  decrevi  potis- 
simum  vo])is  aperire  ;  ut,  qnmito  vicinius  assistitis  creatori,    tanto 
familiarius  angustias  meas  in  conspectu  ejus  valeatis   indicare,  et 
indicantes  compassionis  gemitibus   ipsius  misericordiam  ?nihi  im- 
petrare"     And  towards  the  end  of  it  he  says;  "  Praeterea,  quam- 
ciuam  recfe  viventem    recteque   .sapieiitem,   pastorali   sollicitudine 
fraternitatem  vestram,"  &c.    And  lower  down ;  "  Iterum,  charissimi, 
rogamus  vos  ;  orate  pro  nobis,  erigite  nos  de  tribulationibus  nostris 
manu  vestrae  oraiioiiis,  piis  Jletibus  pvlsanies   aures   dementiae 
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Deiy  Where  such  bishaps  presided,  it  was  impossible  that  bar- 
barism, amounting  to  a  sort  of  paganism,  could  prevail.  This 
letter  was  written  in  1095  during  the  very  height  of  the  power  of 
the  pseudo-archbishops  of  Armagh,  and  only  ten  years  before  the 
accession  of  the  good  bishop  Celsus.  And  about  eleven  or 
twelve  years  later  writing  to  Gillebert  of  Limerick  (above  f.9.) 
he  makes  no  complaint  as  to  any  great  abuses  in  Ireland,  and  speaks 
of  Gillebert's  fellow  bishops  as  persons,  whom  he  should  apply  ta 
for  forwarding  his  views.  Gillebert  himself  in  his  prologue  De  iisit 
ecclesiastico  addresses  those  fellow  bishops  in  a  style  of  the  greatest 
respect  as  pious  and  worthy  persons.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that 
St.  Bernard's  general  complaint  or  invective  was  not  applicable  to 
all  Ireland  nor  even  to  one  half  of  it,  although  it  was  true  as  to 
the  diocese  of  Connor  and,  I  dare  say,  to  some  adjoining  parts. 
He  refers  to  what  he  had  written  before  concerning  that  diocese, 
as  explanatory  of  the  view  he  gives  of  all  Ireland ;  but  it  did  not 
follow  that,  because  matters  were  bad  enough  in  Connor,  they 
were  so  every  where  else.  He  states  as  an  instance  of  what  he 
calls  paganism  the  multiplication  of  bishops,  as  a  thing  unheard  of 
since  the  very  beginning  of  Christianity.  St.  Bernard  was  not 
aware,  that  this  was  owing  to  the  Irish  system  of  cJiorcpiscopi. 
Yet  I  allow,  that  it  was  carried  too  far.  At  any  rate  it  was  not 
paganism,  and  he  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  multiplying 
of  bishops  was  a  circumstance  unheard  of.  For  it  is  well  known, 
that  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  church  a  bishop  was  placed  in  every 
town,  where  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  faithful,  (see 
Fleury,  Instit.  au  Dr.  Eccl.  Part  i.  ch.  3.)  so  that  what  St.  Bernard 
says  of  Ireland,  viz.  that  almost  every  church  had  a  bishop  of  its 
own,  was  actually  followed ;  whereas  there  was  usually  in  those 
times  only  one  church  in  each  town.  Nor  was  there  any  law 
against  fixing  bishops  in  small  cities  or  towns,  prior  to  one  of  the 
Council  of  Sardica,  which,  by  the  bye,  was  not  generally  observed ; 
for  long  after  it  we  find  bishops  in  numbers  of  small  places  in  the 
Eastern  countries,  Africa,  &c.  and  we  meet  with  divisions  of 
bishoprics  into  smaller  ones.  (See  Bingham,  Bookii.  chap.  12.) 
On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  great  corruption  of  discipline, 
&c.  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  the  greatest  portion  of  the  Irish 
church  was,  even  before  the  times  of  Celsus  and  St.  Malachy,  as 
pure   as,   I   believe,  any  other  national  church  of  that  period  ; 
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which,  if  necessary,    might    be  shown  from   St.    Bernard'g  own 
works,  and  even  from  iiis  above  mentioned  preface. 

As  St.  Bernard  had  confined  his  severe  remarks  on  the  ecclesias- 
tical state  of  Ireland  to  those  times,  it  was  not  fair  in  Dr.  Milner 
to  apply  them  in  li  peevish  note  of  his  agiiinst  the  Irish  nation 
{lnqui?y y  aVms  Tour  in   Ireland,   Additional  Notes,  p.  50.)  to  a 
later  period,  viz,  that  just  prior  to  the  settlement  of  the  English 
in  Ireland,  which  was  later  by  above  60  years  than  the  accssion  of 
Celsus,  and  by  near  50  than  when  St.   Malachy  had  set  about 
reforming  the  diocese  of  Connor.     Had  the  Doctor  been  more 
cool  on  this  subject,  he  could  have  learned  from  St.  Bernard,  that 
a  great  change  was  brought  about  by  those  two  holy  prelates ; 
and,  had  he  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  look  into  our  ecclesiasti- 
cal histor}^,  he  would  have  found  that,  through  not  only  their  ex- 
ertions, but  likewise  of  others,  who  came  after  them,  such  as  Ge- 
lasius  of  Armagh,  &c.  &c,  the  Irish  church  was,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  English,  in  a  very  different  state  from  wliat  St.    Bernard  re- 
presents it  to  have  been  in  about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury.    Dr.  Milner  ought  to  have  distinguished  the  times  so  as  not 
to  make  a  reader  think,  that  St.  Bernard  was  describing  the  Irish 
church  as  it  stood  when  the  English  came  over ;  for  surely  he  can- 
not but  know,  that  the  saint  was  dead  many  years  prior  to  that 
event.     But  he  throws  different  periods  into  one ;  and  after  pro- 
nouncing that  the  Irish  were  then  a  motley  group  of  Irish,  Scots, 
and  Ostmen  or  Scandinavians  (pray  what  were  then  the  English  ? 
Saxons,  Danes,  Normans,  French,  &c.)  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  in  spite  even  of  St.  Malachy  and  Cardinal  Paparo,  the  state 
of  religion  and  morality  was  amongst  them  in  the  most  frightful  dis- 
order.    The  sequel  of  this  work  will  show,  that  this  is  an  unfound- 
ed assertion  ;  and  Dr.  Milner  would  do  well  not  to  meddle  again 
with  Irish  history,    until  he  shall  have  learned  something  more 
about  it.     It  will  not  do  to  tell  us,  as  he  does  in  said  note,  that 
"  most  of  the  writers,  who  enlighten  Ireland  at  the  present  day  in 
religious  as  well  as  in  profane  literature,  are  Englishmen."     Be  it  so 
and  let  Dr.  Milner  be  one  of  them ;  but  certainly  he  has  not  en- 
lightened us  as  to  this  part  of  either  our  civil  or  ecclesiastical  history* 
(77)  See  Tr.  Th.  p.  300.  (78)  lb.  p.  299. 

(79)  /A.  See  above  §.4. 
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§.  XIII.  In  the  year  1111  Celsus  attended  at  the 
great  synod,  or  rather  national  convention,  of  Fiadh- 
mac-Aengussa,  together  with  Moelmurry  O'Dunain, 
archbishop  of  Cashel,  fifty  other  bishops,  three  hun- 
dred priests,  and  three  thousand  persons  of  the  cle- 
rical order;  besides  Murtogh  0'Brian,king  of  Leth- 
mogha  and  the  nobles  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  m  which 
many  regulations  were  made  for  the  conduct  of  the 
clergy  and  people.  (80)  This  synod  is  called  by 
some  writers  that  of  Usneach,  which  if  it  be  correct, 
Fiadh-mac-Aengussa  was  situated  near  the  famous 
hill  of  Usney  in  the  now  county  of  Westmeath.  (8 1 ) 
Yet  I  find  them  distinguished  as  two  distinct  synods, 
and  that  of  Usneach  represented  as  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dividing  the  parishes  of  Meath  between  the 
sees  of  Clonmacnois  and  Clonard.  It  is,  however, 
stated  to  have  been  held  in  the  same  year ;  but  nei- 
ther Murtogh  O'Brian,  nor  Celsus,  nor  Moelmurry, 
are  mentioned  as  having  been  present  at  it.  (82j 
From  Moelmurry  O'Dunain  being  called  archbishop 
in  the  accounts  of  the  synod  of  Fiadh-mac-Aengussa 
it  appears,  that  the  see  of  Cashel  was  by  this  time 
generally  recognized  as  metropolitan.  Moelmurry's 
predecessor  Domnald  O' Heine  had  been  honoured 
with  that  title,  and  enjoyed  a  certain  precedency 
over  the  other  bishops  of  the  southern  half  of  Ireland. 
(83)  This  prerogative  was  ratified  and  enlarged  by 
Celsus  either  in  that  synod  or  prior  to  it,  so  that 
Cashel  became  in  reality  a  truly  archiepiscopal  and 
metropolitan  see,  yet  with  this  condition  that  it  was  to 
be  subordinate  to  the  primatial  one  of  Armagh.  (84) 
This  act  of  Celsus  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Pope 
Innocent  11.  and  thus  there  were  in  Ireland  two 
archbishops  invested  with  full  canonical  jurisdiction, 
viz,  the  primate,  who  reserved  to  himself  the  Northern 
half  and  the  primatial  rights  over  all  Ireland ;  and 
the  archbishop  of  Casiiel,  who  was  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  Southern  half. 

After  the  synod  of  Fiadh-mac-Aengussa  another 
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was  held  at  Rath -Breasail,  over  which  presided  Gille 
or  Gillebert,  bishop  of  Limerick  and  then  apostolical 
legate  in  Ireland.  (85)  The  precise  year  of  this 
synod  I  cannot  ascertain  ;  but  it  must  have  been  later 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  and,  on  comparing  va- 
rious circumstances,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  w^as 
about  A.  D.  1118.  (86)  As  Gillebert  was  at  this 
time  apostolical  legate,  he  must  have  received  his 
appointment  from  Pope  Pascal  II.  as  appears  most 
probable,  or  perhaps  from  Gelasius  II.  (87)  Our 
writers  do  not  tell  us  where  Rath-Breasail  was  situ- 
ated ;  but,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  name,  I 
should  think  it  was  in  the  district  anciently  called 
Hy-Bressail,  now  Clanbrassil  in  the  county  of  Ar- 
magh, or  in  the  other  Hy-Bressail,  that  formed 
part  of  Hy-falgia  (the  ancient  Offaly)  in  Lein- 
ster.  (88) 

(80)  lb.  from  the  4  Masters.  The  true  date  of  this  synod 
was  not,  as  Ware  (Bishops  at  CelsusJ  in  his  usual  mode  of 
adding  a  year  insinuates,  1112,  but  1111,  as  have  also  the  Annals 
of  Innisfallen,  which  give  the  following  account  of  it,  "  ^4.  1 1 1  ] . 
**  A  general  convention  of  the  noblemen  of  Ireland,  both  clergy  and 
"  laity,  was  held  by  IVIurtogh  O'Brian,  monarch  of  Ireland,  at 
**  Fiadh-Aengussa,  wherein  were  assembled  the  nobility  of  Mun- 
"  ster,  and  Maolmuire  O'Dunain  archbishop  of  Ireland,  and  Ceal- 
"  lach  (Celsus)  Mac-Aodlia  successor  of  St.  Patrick — the  num- 
"  ber  of  men  in  holy  orders,  who  were  at  that  convention,  58 
**  bishops,  317  priests,  160  deacons,  and  a  vast  number  of 
*'  clergy  of  inferior  degree  ;  and  in  that  synod  many  regulations 
<*  were  made."  Keating  {Book  2.  p.  100.  Dublin  ed.)  also  at- 
tributes the  summoning  of  this  synod  to  Murtogh  O'Brian,  and 
calls  Maolmuire  O'Dunain  archbishop,  but  differs  from  the  an- 
nals as  to  the  number  of  clergymen  present.  Their  calling  Maol- 
muire archbishop  of  Ireland  must  be  understood  relatively  to 
that  part  of  it,  which  formed  Murtogh's  kingdom,  viz.  Leth-mogha. 
The  Annals  of  Connaught,  quoted  by  Ware,  fib.  J  give  him  the 
title  of  archbishop  of  Cashel ;  and  the  4  Masters  (ap.  Tr.  Th.p, 
308.)  style  him  archbishop  of  Minister,     Henry  of  Marleburgh, 
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whose  Annals,  or  rather  part  of  them,  are  at  the  end  of  Haamer'j 
chronicle,  places  at  said  year  a  great  council  of  bishops,  &:c.  con- 
vened, he  says,  by  Maurice  Mac-Lochlin  king  of  Ireland.  He 
confounded  this  Maurice,  i.  e.  Murchertach,  or  Murtogh  v/ho 
did  not  become  king  of  Ireland  until  many  years  later,  with  Mur- 
togh O'Brian.  In  like  manner  they  have  been  confounded  by  the 
BoUandists,  wlio  (at  Celsits  6th  April)  misunderstanding  Colgan 
make  Murtogh  O'Brian,  king  of  the  South,  a  nephev/  of  Dom- 
nald  Mac-Lochlin  the  king  of  the  North. 

(81)  Colgan  says  [Tr.  Th.  p.  299.)  that  in  the  margin  of  the  4 
Masters  the  synod  of  Fiadh>mac-Aengussa  is  called  that  of  Us- 
neach.  Harris  has  in  a  note  {Bishops  at  Celsus) ;  "  Fiadh-mac- 
Aengussa,  as  much  as  to  say,  the  land  or  the  wood  of  the  son  of 
Aengus,  was  in  very  ancient  times  called  Coendi-uim^  and  after- 
wards Usneach,  It  is  now  called  the  hill  of  Usney,  and  stands  in 
the  barony  of  Rathconrath,  and  county  of  Westmeath,  about  six 
miles  S.  W.  of  Mullingar." 

(82)  Immediately  after  the  account  of  the  synod  of  Fiadh-mac- 
Aengussa  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen  add  ;  "  In  the  same  year  the 
great  synod  of  Usneach  was  also  held ;  wherein  the  parishes  of 
Meath  were  equally  divided  between  the  bishops  of  Clonmacnois 

and  Clonard There  attended  at  these  regulations  in  that  synod 

Morogh  O'Maolseachlain,  Eocha  O'Kelly,  and  the  clergy  of  the 
religious  house  of  St,  Kieran  (Clonmacnois),  together  with  Giolla- 
Criost  O'Maoillean  abbot  of  Clonmacnois." 

(83)  See  Chap.  xxiv.  §,  6.  and  above  ^.7.  Keating  says,  {B. 
2.  p,  6.)  that  the  archbishop  of  Cashel  used  to  be  called  arch- 
bishop of  Lethe-mogha,  the  southern  half.  But,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  no  bishop  of  that  see  was  thus  distinguished  until  the  reign 
of  Murtogh  O'Brian,  or,  at  the  earliest,  of  his  father  Turlogh. 

(81)  St.  Bernard,  having  observed  (  Vit.  S.  Mai.  cap.  7.)  that, 
owing  to  the  reverence  and  honour,  in  which  the  memory  of  St. 
Patrick  as  apostle  of  Ireland  was  held,  all  the  bishops,  priests, 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  Irish  clergy,  &c.  acknowledged  the 
metropolitan  of  Armagh  as  their  chief  superior,  says  (cap.  10.) 
that  "  there  was  another  metropolical  see,  which  Celsus  had 
newly  appointed,  yet  subject  to  the  first  see,  and  to  its  archbi- 
shop as  primate."  The  phrase  appointed  is  not  in  opposition  to 
what  has  been  said  of  the  bishops  of  Cashel  having  been  styled 
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archbishops,  before  Celsus  not  only  confirmed  that  title,  but  in- 
vested them  with  more  than  honorary  jurisdiction,  and  thus  ap' 
pointed  Cashcl  a  truly  archiepiscopal  see.     That  Cashel  was  the 
see  alluded  to  by  St.  Bernard,  it  would  be  silly  to  call  in  question. 
Its  bishop  is  the  only  one,  who,  besides   the   primate,  is  called 
archbishop  in  the  account  of  the  synod  of  Fiadh-mac-Aengussa 
and  in  other  documents  of  those  times.     Harris   need  not  have 
been  so  cautious  as  lie  was,  {Bishops  at  ^7.  Malachy)  where  he 
says  that  the  ne'.v   metropolis  spoken  of  by    St.  Bernard  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Cashel.     He  refers  to  ]Mac-r>Iahon's  Jus  Primat.  Ar- 
mach.     Now  Mac-IVIahon  not  only  supposes  it,  but  asserts  it  as  an 
undoubted  fact.     Thus  at  No.  7  he  writes;  "  novam  metropolim 
— patet  fUisse  Casseliensem  ex  vita  S.  Cliristiani  Lismorensis  et  ex 
numerosa  synodo  (Fiadh-mac-Aengussa)  &c.    (See  also  ib,  Nos. 
62,  and  201.)     He  seems  to  say,  that  Celsus  transferred  the  me- 
tropolitical  power  from  Enaly  to  Cashel ;  but  whatever  preroga- 
tive Emly  had  enjoyed,  and  which,  as  I  have  already  observed 
more  than  once,  was  never  truly  metropolitical,  it  had  lost  it  be- 
fore Celsus'  time,  as  is  clear  from  what  we  have  seen  concerning 
Domnald  O'Heine. 

(85)  Keating,  History,  &c.  B.  2.  p.  100.  Gratianus  Lucius 
(Lynch)  thought,  f  Cambr.  Evers.  p.  37.)  that  this  synod  was  the 
same  as  that  of  Fiadh-mac-Aengussa,  and  strives  to  prove  it 
from  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, make  no  mention  of  Rathbreasail,  or,  as  he  calls  it, 
Muighbrassel,  He  may  perhaps  have  found  in  some  copy  of  said 
annals  a  marginal  note  indicating  that  the  synod  was  called  by 
both  names  j  but  Keating,  who  treats  of  both  those  synods,  fib, J 
expressly  distinguishes  them ;  and  from  his  account  of  that  of 
Rathbreasail,  which  he  took  from  the  Book  of  Clonenagh,  it  is 
evident  that  they  were  different  assemblies.  Besides,  were  they 
one  and  the  same,  would  he  have  omitted  in  his  account  of  that 
of  Fiadh-mac-Aengu?sa  the  name  of  Gille,  who  undoubtedly  pre- 
sided over  the  synod  of  Rathbreasil  ? 

(86)  Ware  (Bishops  at  Gille)  says,  that  it  was  held  in  1110. 
In  this  case  it  should  have  been  prior  to  that  of  Fiadh-mac-Aen- 
gussa,  vvhich  sat  in  1111.  But  this  cannot  accord  with  what  will 
be  soon  seen  concerning  the  number  of  Irish  bishops  having  been 
reduced  by  a  decree  of  the  synod  of  Rathbreasail  much  below 
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that  of  fifty  or  more,  who  attended  at  Fiadh-mac-Aenguss^. 
.  Lynch  says,  (loc,  cii.)  that  Keating  assigns  it  to  1110;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  was  from  him  that  Ware  took  this  date.  But  in  the 
English  translation  of  Keating's  history  the  year  marked  for  it  is 
1115.  Whichsoever  of  these  dates  were  the  original  one  of 
Keating,  whose  notation  of  years  is  frequently  wrong,  we  need 
not  inquire ;  for  neither  of  them  is  correct.  In  fact,  the  sjmod 
of  Rathbreasail  could  not  have  been  held  before  1118,  whereas 
it  was  attended  by  Moeliosa,  archbishop  of  Cashel,  the  successor  of 
Moelmuny  O'Dunain,  who  died  in  the  latter  end  of  1117.  On 
the  other  hand  it  could  not  have  been  later  than  the  early  part 
of  1119,  if  it  be  true,  as  Keating  says,  that  it  was  summoned  in 
the  reign  of  Murtogh  O'Brian,  who  died  on  the  13th  of  March  in 
said  year.  (See  Chap.  xxiv.  §.  14-.)  What  Keating  calls  the 
reign  of  Murtogh  must  be  understood  of  his  life ;  for  Murtogh 
had  been  dispossessed  of  the  throne  in  1116,  {ih.)  and  accord- 
ingly before  the  meeting  of  that  assembly. 

(87)  Neither  St.  Bernard  who  makes  mention  (  Vit.  S.  MaL 
cap.  7  and  11.)  of  Gillebert  as  apostolical  legate,  nor  Keating, 
who  gives  him  that  title,  when  treating  of  the  synod  of  Kath- 
breasil,  nor  any  of  our  historians,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  has 
marked  the  time  of  his  being  raised  to  that  office.  It  could  not 
have  been  before  the  pontificate  of  Pascal  11.  which  began  m 
1099,  whereas  Gillebert  was  not  a  bishop  at  that  time.  (Above 
§.  9)  Pascal  lived  until  January  in  1118,  and  might  have  been 
acquainted  with  Gillebert,  who  had  travelled  in  his  younger  days, 
or  perhaps  was  informed  of  his  character  by  St.  Anselm.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  Gillebert  was  appointed  legate  bj  him 
than  by  liis  successor  Gelasius  II.  whose  troublesome  pontificate 
did  not  last  quite  a  year. 

(88)  See  for  the  Hy-Bressail  in  Co.  Armagh  A  A,  SS.  p.  62, 
and  Tr.  Th.  p,  293  ;  and  for  the  other  Hams  Antiq.  cJi.  7  at  Hy 

Jalgia.  According  to  Lynch's  system  Rathbreasail  would  have 
been  in  Westmeath ;  but,  as  it  is  unfounded,  (above  Not.  85.)  so 
is  also  this  consequence. 

§.  XIV.  This  synod  was  attended,  like  that  of 
Fiadh-mac-Aengussa,  not  only  by  bishops  and  cler- 
gymen of  various  ranks,  but  likewise  by  distinguished 
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laymen  from,   it  seems,  all  parts  of  Ireland.     The 
only  names,   which  I   find  recorded,  of  its  members 
are  those  of  Celsus  of  Armagh  and  Moeliosa  (servant 
of  Jesus)  Mac-Ainmhire,  alias  O'Foghlada,   arch- 
bishop   of    Cashel,    and    successor   of    Moelmurry 
O'Dimain,  who  died  at  Clonard  in  tlie  77th  year  of 
his  age,  on  the  24th  of  December  A.D,  11 17,  having 
left  a  great  reputation    for    wisdom,    virtue,    and 
liberality  to  the  poor.  (89)     The  synod  was  occupied 
chiefly  in  forming  a    regular  division    of    dioceses 
throughout  Ireland,  and  in  fixing  their    boundaries. 
It  was  decreed  that,  exclusive  of  Dublin,  which  was 
left  subject  to  Canterbury,  there  should  be  24  dioceses, 
12  in  Leth-cuin  subject  to  the  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
and  12  others  in  Leth-mogha  subject  to  the  archbishop 
of  Cashel.     Of  the  former,  five  were  in  Ulster,  viz, 
Clogher,  Ardsrath,  Derry,  Connor,  Down  ;    ^"^q  in 
Connaught,  viz,  Tuam,  Clonfert,  Cong,  Killala,  Ard- 
carn  ;  and  two  in  Meath,    which  by  order  of  this 
synod  were  to  be  considered  as  the  only  fixed  sees 
for  that  territory,   Duleek  and  Clonard,  (90)     Of 
the  twelve  sees  of  Leth-mogha  besides  Cashel,  were 
in  Munster,  viz.  Lismore,  or  Waterford,  Cork,  Rath- 
maighe  Deisgirt,    Limerick,   Killaloe^    Eraly ;  (91) 
and  five  in  Leinster,  viz,  Kilkenny,  (Q*'^)  Leighiin, 
Kildare,  Glendaloch,  and  Ferns.     On   looking  over 
the  boundaries  marked  for  those  dioceses,   a   very 
great  part  of  which  can  scarcely  be  pointed  out  at 
present  on   account  of  the  changes  of  names,   it  is 
clear  that  the  synod  intended,  besides  reducing  the 
number  of  sees,  to  render  all  the  dioceses  of  Ireland 
nearly  of  equal  extent  ;  but  it  did  not  succeed,   at 
least  to  any  considerable  degree    in   reducing  the 
number  ;  whereas  we  find  at  the  time  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Kells  in  1 1.32  many  more  sees  than  those  here 
laid  down,  and,   on  the  other  hand,  some  of  said  24 
sees  not  even  spoken   of,  as  if,  notwithstanding  the 
decree   of  Rathbreasail,  they  had  either  not    been 
established  or  had  in  a  very  short  time  ceased   to 
exist.  (93)     Another  important  regulation  was,  that 
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by  an  act  of  "  this  convention  the  revenues  of  the 
'•  clergy  and  the  Church  lands  were  confirmed  to  the 
*«  several  bishops  of  Ireland  for  their  maintenance 
"  and  support  of  the  episcopal  character ;  which 
**  lands  were  to  be  exempted  from  tribute  and  chief 
*^  rents  and  other  public  contributions,  and  so  remain 
*'  in  that  state  of  freedom  and  independency  for 
"  ever."  (94)  It  is  probable  that  some  other 
decrees  were  enacted  by  this  assembly ;  but,  as  far  as 
I  know,  there  remains  no  account  of  them.  Its 
proceedings  concluded  with  the  following  declaration : 
**  The  blessing  of  God  Almighty y  and  of  St,  Peter 
and  SL  Paul,  and  of  the  representei^  of  St.  Peter's 
successor,  the  legate  Giolla-Aspiiic  bishop  of  Li- 
meric/i,  and  of  Ceallach  St,  Patrick's  successor, 
primate  of  Ireland,  and  of  MaoiUIosa  mac-Ainm- 
hire  archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  of  all  the  bishops, 
gentry,  and  clergy  in  this  holy  synod  of  Rath- 
breasail  light  aiid  remain  upon  every  one,  that  shall 
approve,  ratify,  and  observe  these  ordinances :  andy 
on  the  other  side,  their  curses  on  the  infringers  of 
them."  (95) 

(89)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  ^.1117  and  4  Masters  ap.  Tr. 
Th.  p.  308.  Ware  (Archbishops  of  Cashel)  has  in  his  usual 
manner,  and  ^vithout  necessity,  changed  1117  into  1118.  lam 
sui-prised  at  his  saying,  (ib.)  that  Moeliosa  OToghlada  is  not  called 
archbishop  ;  whereas  not  only  the  4  Masters  {ib.)  expressly  style 
him  archbishop  of  Cashel,  but  likewise  Keating  gives  him  the 
same  title,  and  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen  (at  A.  1131)  call  him 
archbishop  of  Munster.  He  was  the  son  of  one  Ainmhire  of  a 
family  surnamed  OToghlada. 

(90)  Keating  ib.  Lynch  in  his  endeavours  to  show,  that  the 
synod  of  Rathbreasil  was  the  same  as  that  of  Fiadh-mac-Aengussa 
or  Usneach,  refers  to  this  regulation,  by  which  two  sees  were 
fixed  for  Meath,  setting  aside  some  others,  wliich  it  had  before. 
But  he  did  not  consider,  that  there  was  a  material  difference  be- 
tween what  passed  at  Usneach,  and  the  decree  of  Rathbreasil. 
The  two  sees  mentioned  in  the  proceedings  of  Usneach  were,  as 
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we  have  just  seen,  (§.  13.)  Clonmacnois  and  Clonard,  whereai 
those  named  and  established  by  the  regulation  of  Rathbreasil  were 
Duleek  and  Clonard. 

(91)  In  Keating's  enumeration  of  the  sees  of  Leth-mogha,  the 
names  of  which  he  gives  twice,  there  is  a  contradiction,  owing  to 
his  wretched  translator.  At  first  this  bungler  reckons  seven  of 
them  in  Munster,  besides  Cashel,  making  Rathmaighe  and  Deis- 
girt  two  distinct  ones.  Afterwards,  when  marking  the  boundaries 
of  the  dioceses,  he  joins  Rathmaighe  and  Deisgirt  into  one  name 
and  as  if  of  one  place  ;  and  so  the  matter  stands  in  Keating's  ori- 
ginal in  both  passages  ;  thus  the  number  of  the  Munster  dioceses, 
besides  Cashel,  was  six.  The  diocese  of  Rathmaighe  Deisgirt 
was  undoubtedly  the  same  as  that  of  Ardfert,  as  appears  from 
Cean-Meara  (Kenmare),  Feil  (the  river  Feal),  and  Doirbre  (the 
same  as  the  now  barony  of  Iveragh)  being  reckoned  among  its 
boundaries.  Rathmaighe  was  surnamed  Deisgert  (Southern)  to 
distinguish  it  from  Rathmuighe  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  It  is  worth 
observing  that,  according  to  this  decree,  Waterford  was  united  to 
Lismore,  a  union  which  was  afterwards  broken. 

(92)  In  another  part  of  this  enumeration  instead  of  Kilkenny  we 
find  Kilcullen  ;  but  Keating's  original  has  not  Kilcullen  but  Kil- 
kenny alone.  And,  what  makes  it  still  more  clear,  a  place  called 
Mileadhach  near  the  river  BaiTow  is  laid  down  as  an  eastern 
boundary  of  the  diocese  in  question,  being  marked  at  the  same 
time  as  a  western  one  of  the  diocese  of  Ferns,  and  also  as  a  bound- 
ary of  that  of  Wateiford  or  Lismore.  Tliis  could  not  answer  for  a 
diocese  of  Kilcullen,  and  accordingly  the  true  reading  is  Kilken- 
ny, Whether  the  synod  used  this  name,  or  Keating  adopted  it 
inasmuch  as  Kilkenny  had  become  before  his  time  the  residence 
of  the  bishops  of  Ossory,  I  am  not  able  to  tell ;  but  the  name 
Kilkenny  has  never  adhered  to  the  see,  nor  was  it  until  many 
years  after  the  synod  of  Rathbreasil  that  its  bishops  began  to  re- 
side in  that  city, 

(93)  At  the  time  of  the  council  of  Kells  there  were,  as  will 
be  seen,  besides  the  archiepiscopal  sees,  34  bishopiics.  That 
council  was  attended  by  some  bishops  of  old  sees  omitted  by  the 
synod  of  Rathbreasil,  such  as  those  of  Clonmacnois,  Achonry, 
Ardagh,  &c.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  account  of  the  council  d* 
Kells  are  not  mentioned  the  sees  of  Cong  and  Ardcarn. 
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(94)  Keating,  ib, 

(95 )  I  have  taken  these  words  from  Peter  Walsh's  Prospect  of 
the  state  of  Ireland  (p.  24;8.),  who  professes  to  have  copied  them 
from  Keating,  whose  translator  has  omitted  them,  merely  stating, 
that  the  synod  left  the  blessing  of  God  and  its  own  upon  those, 
who  should  support  and  vindicate  the  regulations  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  bishoprics  and  their  limits,  &c. 

§.  XV.  Before  the  synod  of  Rathbreasil  was  held 
Celsiis  had  made  two  visitations  of  Connaiight,  the 
second  of  which  was  in  1116.  (96)  The  first  might 
have  been  in  1106,  the  year,  in  which  he  made  his 
circuit  of  Ulster  and  Munster,  and  perhaps,  in  mak- 
ing his  way  from  the  former  to  the  latter  province, 
took  his  route  through  Connaught.  It  is  related, 
that  in  1121  Celsus  was  appointed  bishop  also  of 
Dublin  with  the  common  consent  of-'the  Irish  and 
Northmen  or  Danes.  (97)  This  must  have  been 
after  the  4th  of  July  of  said  year,  on  which  the 
bishop  Samuel  O'Haingly  died.  (98)  It  is  not  easy 
to  understand,  what  is  meant  by  the  appointment  of 
Celsus  to  the  see  of  Dublin ;  for  surely  it  cannot  be 
supposed,  that  he  intended  to  become  a  pluralist. 
The  probability  is,  that  on  the  death  of  Samuel  he 
wished  to  bring  that  see  under  his  jurisdiction,  and 
that  his  views  were  favoured  by  a  part  of  the  clergy 
and  people,  who  applied  to  him  to  take  upon  himself 
the  administration  of  the  diocese  until  matters  could 
be  properly  arranged.  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  for 
whom  the  Irish  prelates  entertained  great  respect, 
was  dead  since  the  year  1 109  ;  and  it  was  now 
thought  full  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  jurisdiction  o^ 
Canterbury  over  any  part  of  Ireland.  Waterford 
and  Limerick  had  been  already,  by  the  decree  of  Rath- 
breasil, placed  under  the  archbishop  of  Cashel  (99) 
and  the  Irish  bishops,  particularly  Celsus,  considered 
it  very  unbecoming,  that  the  church  of  Dublin  should 
remain  separated  from  the  body  of  the  Irish  hierarchy. 
Whether  Celsus  actually  governed  the  see  oi  Dublin 
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for  some  time,  in  consequence  of  said  appointment, 
however  it  may  be  understood,  I  am  not  able  to 
ascertain  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  a  majority  of  the 
burgesses  and  clergy  of  the  city  opposed  his  plan, 
and  elected  Gregory,  (100)  who  was  as  yet  not  a 
deacon,  for  their  bishop.  They  sent  him  to  Eng- 
land with  a  letter  directed  to  Ralph,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  (iOl)  from  which  it  appears,  that  there 
had  been  a  contest  relative  to  the  dependence  of 
Dublin  on  that  see.  This  is  clear  from  the  very 
terms  of  the  head  or  address,  in  which  the  electors, 
not  content  with  calling  themselves  the  burgesses 
and  clergy  of  Dublin,  represent  themselves  as  all  the 
burgesses  and  ^// the  clergy.  (102)  Then  they  tell 
him,  that  they  think  it  fit  to  send  to  him  Gregory 
their  elect ;  for,  they  add,  "we  were  always  willingly 
''  subject  to  the  direction  of  your  predecessors,  from 
"  whom  we  remember  that  our  people  received  the 
"  ecclesiastical  dignity.  Know  then,  that  the  bishops 
"  of  Ireland  entertain  a  very  great  jealousy  against 
"  us,  and  most  of  all  the  one  who  resides  at  Armagh, 
"  because  we  are  unwilling  to  submit  to  their  ordi- 
''  nation,  but  wish  to  be  always  under  your  dominion. 
*'  Therefore  we  supplicantly  request,  that  you  will 
**  promote  Gregory  to  the  holy  order  of  episcopacy, 
"  if  you  wish  to  retain  any  longer  this  diocese,  which 
"  we  have  preserved  for  you  during  a  considerable 
**  time." 

(96)  Tr.  Th.  p.  SOO. 

(97)  lb.  from  the  4  Masters,  and  Hams,  {Bishops  at  Celsiis) 
who  refers  also  to  the  Annals  of  Multifernan,  which  have  at  A. 
1121,  Celestinus  (Celsus)  Primas  archiepiscopatum  Dublin  accepit. 
They  are  wrong  in  calling  the  see  of  Dublin  archiepiscopatum, 

(98)  Above  §.5. 

(99)  Yet  the  Danes  of  Limerick  succeeded,  after  Gillebert's 
death,  in  opposition  to  that  decree,  in  getting  their  bishop  conse- 
crated at  Canterbury. 
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(100)  Colgan,  quoting  the  4  Masters  (Tr,  TA.  p.  309.)  calls 
"him  Grenius,  an  Irish  name  with  a  Latin  termination. 

(101)  This  letter  is  at  No.  40  in  Usher's  Sylloge. 

( 102)  Domino  reverentissimo  ac  religiosissimo,  Radulpho  ar- 
chiepiscopo  Cantuariae,  omnes  burgenses  Dublinae  civitatis,  cwnc- 
tusgue  clericorum  conventus,  &c 

§.  XVI.  These  Danish   electors  were  assisted  by 

an  Irish  sovereign,  who  must  have  been  no  other  than 

the  one  to  whom  Dublin  was  then  subject.     This 

sovereign  was  Tirdelvac  or  Turlogh  O'Conor,  who, 

from  having  been  originally  king  only  of  Connaught, 

extended  in  course  of  time  his  dominion  over  other 

parts  of  Ireland,  and  became  master  of  Dublin  in 

the  year  1 1 18.  (103)     He  wrote  a  letter  to   Henry 

I.  king  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  recommending 

a  request  of  the  burgesses  of  Dublin  relative  to  this 

matter,  in  consequence  of  which  Henry,  calling  him 

king  of  Irelandy  directed  this  note  to  the  archbishop 

Ralph  :   "  The   king  of  Ireland  has  announced  to 

"  me  by  a  brief  of  his,  and  the  burgesses  of  Dublin, 

**  that  they  have  chosen   this  Gregory  to  be  their 

"  bishop,  and  that  they  send  him  to  you  to  be  con- 

"  secrated.       Accordingly   I  give  you  this  notice, 

"  that,  complying  with  their  petition,  you  may  perform 

*'  his  consecration  without  delay."    (104)     Gregory 

was,  by  order  of  Ralph,  ordained  deacon  and  priest 

by    Roger,    bishop  of  Salisbury,  at  a   place   called 

Divisio,  on  a  Saturday  the  24th  of  September,  A,  D, 

1121,   and    was  consecrated   bishop    by    Ralph  at 

Lambeth  on  Sunday  the  2d  of  October.     Ralph  was 

attended  by   Richard  bishop  of  London,   Roger  of 

Salisbury,  Robert  of  Lincoln,  Everard  of  Norwich, 

and  David  of  Bangor.     On  the  24th  of  said  month 

Gregory  assisted  at  the  consecration  of  the  church 

of  Tewksbury.  (105)     His  profession  of  obedience 

was  in    these   terms ;   **  I   Gregory,   elected  to   the 

"  government  of  the    church  of   Dublin,  which  is 

"  situated  in  Ireland,  and  to  be  consecrated  by  tliee, 
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"  Reverend  father  Ralph,  archbishop  of  the  holy 
"  church  of  Canterbury,  and  primate  of  all  Britain, 
*'  do  promise  that  I  will  observe  in  every  respect 
**  canonical  obedience  to  thee  and  all  thy  successors." 
(106)  And  in  fact  it  appears,  that  he  did  so  until 
the  holding  of  the  council  of  Kells  in  1 152,  when 
Dublin  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  metropolitical  see, 
of  which  Gregory  became  the  first  archbishop.  After 
his  return  to  Ireland  I  meet  with  no  further  attempt 
to  bring  Dublin  under  Irish  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
and  Celsus  being  a  man  of  peaceable  disposition, 
seems  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  result  of  Gregory's 
appointment.  In  the  year  1122  Celsus  lost  his  suf- 
fragan or  assistant  bishop  for  the  see  of  Armagh, 
Mael  Colm  (servant  of  Columha J  O'Brolchan,  who 
died  in  reputation  of  sanctity  after  having  spent  some 
time  in  pilgrimage  at  or  near  Derry.  (107)  It  is 
probable,  that  he  was  the  immediate  successor,  in  that 
capacity,  of  Coencomrach  O'Boigill,  who  died  in 
1106.  (108) 

(103)  The  Annals  of  Innlsfallen  have  at  ^.  1118.  "  Turlogh 
O'Conor  became  king  of  the  Danes  -of  Dublin,  having  banished 
thence  Donall  Gearr-lamhach  (shoi-t-handed)  O'Brian, ,  son  of 
Murtogh  the  son  of  Turlogh  O'Brian." 

(104)  The  original  of  this  message  is  at  No.  41  in  the  Sylloge. 

(105)  Continuator  of  Florence  of  Worcester  at  A.  1121.  and 
Han*is,  Bishops  of  Dublin  at  Gregory.  According  to  Usher  (see 
above  Not.  35.)  Gregory's  consecration  should  be  assigned  to  A. 
1122.  This  is  contrary  not  only  to  the  positive  statement  of  the 
Continuator,  who  has  it  at  A.  1121,  but,  what  is  of  more  weight, 
likewise  to  his  marking,  that  the  24th  of  September  fell  on  a  Sa- 
turday and  the  2d  of  October  on  a  Sunday.  Now  these  coin- 
cidences do  not  answer  for  1122,  but  they  do  for  1121,  the  Do- 
minical letter  of  which  was  B.  Add  that  Ralph  of  Canterbury 
died  on  the  19th  of  October  in  1122.  Supposing  him  to  have 
been  sick  for  some  time  before  his  death,  it  is  hard  to  think  that 
he  was  able  to^consecrate  a  bishop  in  that  same  month. 

(106)  Usher's  Sylloge  towards  the  end. 
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(107)  4  Masters  op  Tr.  Th.  p.  300.  They  say,  that  he  ob- 
tained the  palm  of  mart}Tdom,  but  do  not  tell  us  how,  or  on  what 
occasion.  Their  calling  him  bishop  of  Armagh  must  be  under- 
stood, as  with  regard  to  some  others  to  whom  they  give  that  title, 
relatively  to  his  having  assisted  as  suffragan  in  the  government  of 
the  see. 

(108)  Above  f .  12.  Colgan  [Tr,  Th.  p.  SOO.)  would  wish  to 
explain  O'Brolchan's  having  been  suffragan  to  Celsus  by  observing, 
that  Celsus  then,  i.  e.  in  1122,  held  two  sees,  Armagh  and  Dub- 
lin. But  we  may  be  sure,  that  he  did  not  hold  Dublin  in  that 
year ;  for  Gregory  was  in  quiet  possession  of  it.  The  suffraganship 
of  Annagh  was  a  circumstance  of  long  standing,  and  Celsus 
thought  it  adviseable  to  continue  it,  were  it  merely  that  the  diocese 
should  not  be  neglected  during  the  periods  of  his  absence. 
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Great  contentions  among  the  Irish  princes — Deaths 
of  several  Irish  Bishops  in  the  early  part  of  the 
\2th  century, —  Learned  men  that  four  ished  in 
Ireland  in  the  same  period — Gormfhlaith  Abbess 
of  Kildare — Several  churches  plundered  and 
devastated, — Pious  men  and  ecclesiastics  still 
continue  to  pass  from  Ireland  i^ito  the  continent 
— Monastery  of  St.  James  at  Ratisbon  erected  by 
Irish  Monks  by  the  aid  of  Conor  O' Brian,  king 
of  Munster — St.  Malachy,  or  Maolmaodhog 
O' Morgair,  his  birth,  education,  8^c. — T'xo 
churches  erected  at  Lismore  and  Qne  at  Cashel 
by  Cormac  Mac-Carthy,  king  of  Desmond-- 
Church  of  St.  Peter  a?id  Paid  at  Arjnagh  conse- 
crated by  Celsus — Monastery  of  Ba?2gor  re-esta- 
blished by  St  Malachy— St.  Malachy  consecrated 
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bishop  of  Co7i7ior — Death  of  Celsus  Archhishojy 
of  Armagh — succeeded  by  Miirchertach  or  Man- 
ricCy  idio  holds  the  see  for  five  years^^On  the 
death  of  Murchertach  Jsigelliis  attempts  to 
take  possession  of  the  see  of  Armagh^  but  is 
preveiited,  and  St.  Malachy  is  declared  Priniate 
— Death  of  Imar  O*  Haedhagan,  icho  had  been 
St.  Malachy^s  preceptor — Synod  of  Cashel  un- 
der Domnald  O'Conaing  and  the  bishops  of 
Mvnster — Several  churches  pillaged  and  de- 
stroyed— Deaths  of  several  bishops. 

SECTION    I. 

MURTOGH  O'Brian  was,  as  we  have  seen,  (1) 
dethroned  in  1116,  and  died  in  1119.  The  substi- 
tution, in  his  stead,  dF  his  brother  Dermod  gave 
rise  to  great  wars  and  desolation  throughout  all 
Leth-mogha.  Turlogh  O' Conor,  king  of  Con- 
naught,  availing  himself  of  this  opportunity,  laid 
waste  Thorn ond  in  1116,  and  obtained  very  con- 
siderable booty,  which  he  after v/ards  presented  to 
God  and  St.  Flannan,  that  is,  to  the  church  of 
KiUaloe.  Dermod  advanced  in  said  year  with  an 
army  into  Connaught,  but  after  great  slaughter  and 
loss  of  military  stores,  &c.  was  forced  to  retreat.  (2) 
These  contests  continued  with  various  success, 
chiefly  in  favour  of  Turlogh,  who  in  1118  des- 
troyed the  royal  palace  of  the  O'Brians  at  Cean- 
chorra  near  Killaloe,  until  the  death  of  Dermod, 
which  occurred  in  1 120,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son  Conor  O'Brian  as  king  of  Munster,  the 
principality  of  Thomond,  which  Conor  had  held  hi- 
therto, being  given  to  his  brother  Turlogh  O'Brian 
(3)  In  the  following  year  died  Domnald  Mac-Lochlin 
sovereign  of  the  Northern  parts,  who  had  been  styled 
king  of  Ireland,  (4)  Turlogh  O' Conor  was  now  be- 
come the  most  powerful  prince  in  Ireland,  and  hav- 
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ing  burned  Cashel  and  Lismore  in  1121,  (5)  conti- 
nued for  several  years  to  ravage  and  harrass  Munster, 
Leinster,  and  Meath,  until,  having  humbled  also 
the  princes  of  Ulster,  he  obtained  hostages  from 
them,  as  he  had  already  from  those  of  other  parts, 
and  rose  to  such  pre-eminence  that  he  has  been 
called  king  of  Ireland.  (6)  Yet  we  find,  that 
during  part  of  his  reign  Conor  O' Brian  possessed 
great  power,  and  that,  besides  being  sovereign  of 
Leth-mogha,  he  claimed  hostages  and  obedience 
from  all  the  other  princes  of  Ireland.  (7)  Conor 
lived  until  1142,  as  did  Turlogh  O'Conor  until 
1156.(8) 

(1 )  Chap.  XXIV.  ^  .  14. 

(2)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  A.  1116. 

(3)  lb.  from  ^.1116  to  1120.        (4)  See  Chap.  xxiv.  §,  14. 

(5)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  A.  1121. 

(6)  Colgan  observes,  { Tr.  Th.  p.  449.)  that  Turlogh,  or,  as  in 
his  affected  nomenclature  he  calls  him,  Theodoric  O'Conor  was 
one  of  those  Irish  kings,  who,  like  Domnald  Mac-Lochlin  and 
others,  were  styled  refragabley  inasmuch  as  their  title  and  claims 
to  the  sovereignty  of  all  Ireland  were  disputed  and  opposed  by 
other  kings  and  princes.  See  also  OTlaherty,  Ogyg.  Part  iii. 
cap,  94. 

(7)  See  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  A,  1138  and  1142. 

(8)  Said  Annals  at  those  years.  Ware  assigns  {Antiq,  cap.  4.) 
Turlogh's  death  to  1157  by  adding  a  year  without  necessity 
Colgan,  following  the  4  Masters  ( Tr.  Th.  p.  449.)  has  it  at 
1156. 

§.  II.  Of  Irish  bishops,  who  died  in  the  early  part 
of  this  the  12th  century,  J  find  besides  some  already 
mentioned,  the  names  of  the  following.  Rigan,  of 
Dromore,  and  Cormac  O'Mail  of  Glendaloch  died  in 
1101,  (9)  Christian  O'Hectigern  of  Clonmacnois  in 
1103  5  Maclothod  O'Hailgenan  of  Cork  in  1107, 
and  his  successor  Patrick  O'Senbac  in  IHl  ;  Mac- 
Dongail   of  Kildare  in    1108;  Condla  O'Flain   of 

E  2 
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Leighlin  and  Mac-mic-Aeducan  of  Lismore  in  1113; 
Catasach  O'Cnail  or  O'Conuil  of  Tnam,^and  Kel- 
lach  O'Coiman  of  Ferns  in  1117.  (I O)  In  the  same 
year  died  Anmchad  O'Hanmchadha,  bishop  of  Clon- 
fert,  who  was  celebrated  for  liis  piety  and  learning, 
(11)  O'Ligbai  of  Emly  died  in  1 12^,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Maelmorda  Mac-Inclodnai,  during  whose 
incumbency  the  see  was  plundered  in  11^3,  and  the 
mitre  of  St.  Ailbe,  which  had  been  preserved  there 
for  many  ages,  was  burned  by  the  robbers.  (12) 
Murges  O'Nioc,  bishop  of  Tuam,  died  in  11^8. 
(lii^)  To  these  times  must  be  assigned  Eugene  bishop 
of  Ardmore,  and  author  of  a  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
if  it  be  true  that  he  w^rote  it  about  A.  D.  1 100  ;  but 
no  account  remains  of  the  time  of  his  death.  (14) 

Among  the  distinguished  ecclesiastics  and  learned 
men  of  those  days  we  meet  with  Gilla-na-Naomh 
O'Dunabhradh,  who  is  called  chief  professor  of  Ire- 
land, and  died  in  1101.  (15)  Mugron  O'Morgair, 
chief  scholastic  or  principal  professor  of  Armagh,  died 
in  the  monastery  of  Mungret  (county  of  Limerick) 
on  the  5th  of  October  in  1102.  (16)  I  find  nothing 
to  prove,  that  he  was  an  ecclesiastic;  (17)  and  he 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  gi-eat  St.  Ma- 
lachy,  and  of  Christian,  w^ho  became  bishop  of 
Clogher.  (18)  In  Il0;3  Murchad  O'Flaitheain, 
archdeacon  of  Ardboe  and  renowned  for  his  wisdom 
and  erudition,  died  at  Armagh.  (19)  Cosgrach 
O'Cruadin  died  in  1104;  Ferdomnach  Dall  (blind) 
in  1110;  and  Conor  O'Cleri  in  1112;  they  w^ere, 
all  three,  scholastics  of  Kildare.  Q20)  Gilla- Patrick 
O'Dubratha,  scholastic  of  Killaloe,  w^ho  is  called  the 
wisest  of  the  Momonians,  died  in  1110.  (21)  Mo- 
elsuthun,  scholastic  of  Tallagh  died  in  1125,  (^2) 
and  in  1127  Gilla-criost  O'Maoilleau  (Malone)  ab- 
bot of  Clonmacnois,  a  man  greatly  distinguished  for 
his  wisdom,  charity,  and  sanctity.  (23)  He  had  as- 
sisted at  the  synod  of  Usneach  held  in  1111,  (24) 
Moelpatrick  0*Drngan  was  appointed  professor  at 
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Armagh  in  n07,  (25)  and  became  very  eminent, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  This  list  will,  omitting 
other  learned  men  of  these  times,  be  sufficient  to 
show,  that  learning  was  still  cultivated  as  usual. 

(9)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Dromore^  and  Harris  at  Gleudaloch. 

10)  See  Ware  (Latin  text)  and  Harris  at  the  respective  sees. 
They  have  (at  A/ert^^)  among  the  bishops  ofClonard  the  death 
also  of  Concovar,  in  1117,  who  is  cdWeA  comorban  of  Finnian  ; 
but  that  title  is  not  sufficient  to  show,  that  he  was  a  bishop. 

(11)  Colgan,  A  A,  SS.j),  206.  Neitlier  Ware  nor  Harris  makett 
fnention  of  this  prelate. 

(12)  Ware  and  Harris  at  F^mly, 

(13)  Tr.  I'h.p,  ^08.  W\are  has  not  this  bishop,  but  Harris 
has,  at  Tuam. 

(14)  That  Eugene  was  bishop  of  Ardmorc  is  clear  from  a  MS. 
collection  on  the  Acts  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  the  Cottonian  library 
taken  out  of  Irish  histories  \N2ixe  {Writers,  \2\h  century)  states, 
that  the  author  calls  Eugene  bishop  of  Hardimore,  but  that,  as 
he  added  that  it  was  the  see  i)f  St.  Declan,  it  is  plain  that  he 
meant  Ardmore.  Ware  says,  that  Eugene  lived  in  1174.  If  he 
meant  to  insinuate  that  Eugene  wrote  about  this  year,  it  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  what  Usher  says,  {Pr.  p.  945.)  viz.  that  said 
collection  appeared  about  1160.  Colgan  supposed,  [A A.  SS.  p. 
674.)  that  the  author  was  Laurence  of  Durham,  who  died  in  said 
year  1 160.  Eugene  must  have  written  his  work  before  this  time,  and 
Colgan  (ib.)  assigns  the  composition  of  it  to  about  1100.  It  might 
have  been  some  years  later ;  but  it  was,  in  all  appearance,  prior 
to  the  council  of  Kells  in  1152,  after  M'hich  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  see  of  Ardmore  in  the  lists  of  the  Irish  bishoprics. 

(15)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  ^.1101. 

(16)  lb.  at  A.  1102,  Colgan  (  Tr.  Th.  p.  299)  from  the  4  Mas- 
ters, and  Usher  {p.  861)  from  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  which  have 
at  A.  1102;  Mug?-07ius  O'Mimgair,  Armachiae  ct  totiits  Occi- 
dentalis  Europae  lector  primaries,  multis  testibus  praesentibus,  iii 
nonas  Octobris  vitam  feliciter  Jinivit."  Instead  of  O' Alorgair,  as 
in  the  4  Masters,  they  have  O'Mungair,  which  I  find  also  in  the 
Annals  of  Innisfallen.  His  being  styled  chief  lecturer  both  of  Armagh 
and  of  all  Western  Europe  occurs  likewise  in  the  4  Masters,  a  de- 
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nomination,  which  is  often  found  in  the  Irish  annals,  a»d  under 
which  not  only  Ireland  was  comprized  but  likewise,  at  least  some 
times,  the  whole  of  the  British  islands  and  perhaps  some  parts  of 
the  Continent.  It  does  not  mean  in  this  case,  that  Mugron  gave 
lectures  throughout  what  was  called  Western  Europe,  but  that  he 
was  the  most  distinguished  of  its  lecturers. 

(17)  Colgan  makes  him  a  professor  of  theology,  as  if  there  were 
no  other  professors  than  theological  ones  ;  but  the  Annals  of  In- 
nisfallen  call  him  professor  of  literature,  while  those  of  Ulster  do 
not  mark  over  what  department  he  presided. 

(18)  In  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen  (ib.)  we  read  that  Mugron 
was  the  father  of  Maelmaodhog  and  of  Giolla-Criost.  The  former 
name,  which  signifies  servant  of  Maodog  ( St.  Moedoc  of  Ferns) 
was  the  real  one  of  St.  Malachy,  but  was  latinized,  like  some 
other  Irish  names  beginning  with  Maol  into  Mulachias.  Giolla  or 
Giolla-Criost  (servant  of  Christ)  has  been  frequently  changed 
into  Christianusy2is  has  happened  with  regard  to  St.  Malachy's  bro- 
ther, the  bishop  of  Clogher,  who  is  usually  called  Christian 
O'Morgair.  O'Flaherty  in  a  MS.  note  to  Tr.  Th.  j).  299.  refers 
to  Tigernach  and  the  Chronicon  Scotorum  fad  A.  1102.)  as 
stating,  that  Mugron  was  the  father  of  St.  Malachy.  Colgan 
observes  f  Tr.  Th.  ib.J  that  Mugron  was  a  relative  of  St.  Ma- 
lachy, who  is  usually  said  to  have  been  of  the  very  ancient  noble 
family  of  the  O'Morgairs,  now  called  O'Dogherty.  But  from 
what  we  have  seen  it  will  follow,  that  Mugron  was  more  tlian  a 
mere  relative  of  his. 

(19)  Tr.  Th.  ib.  Ardboe  is  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  barony 
of  Dungannon.  A  monasteiy  was  founded  there  by  a  St.  Colman, 
but  at  what  period  I  cannot  tell.  It  was  burned  in  1166.  See 
A  A,  SS.  p.  28  and  222, 

(20)  Tr,  Th.  p.  630,  (21)  AA.  SS.  p.  200. 
(22)  Tr.  Th.  p.  632.  (23)  A  A.  SS.  p.  200. 
(24-)  See  Not.  82.  to  Chap.  xxv. 

(25)  Usher,  p.  861.  and  Tr.  Th.  p.  299. 

§.  ni.  Among  the  holy  females  of  these  times  the 
most  celebrated  seems  to  have  been  Gormlat  or 
Gonnfhlaith,  daughter  of  Morogh  Mac-Maol-nambo 
a  Leinster  prince,  and  abbess  of  Kildare,  celebrated 
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for  her  austerities,  who  died  in  1112.  (26)  Two 
pious  princes  died  during  this  period/  Roderic 
(Rughraidhe)  O'Conor  in  1118,  at  Clonmacnois, 
where,  from  Iiaving  been  king  of  Connaught,  be 
entered  into  holy  orders  ;  and  Teige  Mac-Carthy, 
king  of  Desmond,  at  Cashel  in  1124  after  an  exem- 
plary course  of  penitential  conduct.  (27)  Some  other 
princes  also  exhibited  great  proofs  of  religious  feelings 
and  repentance,  especially  Murtogh  O'Brian ;  (28) 
but  we  find  terrible  oppressions  and  cruelties  per- 
petrated in  said  times  by  Irish  kings  or  dynasts,  who 
did  not  scruple  to  plunder,  devastate,  and  burn 
churches  and  religious  places.  For  instance,  the 
church  of  Ardbraccan  was,  together  with  a  number 
of  people  therein,  burned  and  pillaged  in  1 109  by 
the  Hy-Briuns,  who  destroyed  also  the  adjacent  vil- 
lage. (29)  The  Dalcassians  of  Thomond  plundered 
and  laid  waste  the  monastery  of  Clonmacnois  in  I  111, 
at,  it  is  said,  the  instigation  of  Murtogh  O' Brian  ; 
and  they,  or  some  other  party  of  Momomians,  pil- 
laged it  again  in  I  llo.  (SO)  Aedh  0*Rourke  and 
the  Hy-Briuns  killed  Maelbrigid,  abbot  of  Kells, 
and  many  others  on  the  last  Sunday  of  summer  in 
1117.  (31)  We  have  seen  above  that  Turlogh 
O'Conor  burned  Cashel  and  Lismore  in  1121,  and 
that  Emly  was  plundered  in  1 1 23.  Conor  O'Lochlin, 
an  Ulster  prince,  having  marched  with  a  great  army 
into  Meath,  amidst  other  depredations  burned  in 
1 127  the  steeple  of  the  church  of  Trim,  in  which  '^ 
very  considerable  number  of  people  was  shu<^  ^\P  ^^ 
the  time.  (32)  Thus  it  appears,  that  se»^ra]  of  the 
Irish  princes  and  chieftains  had  imbii^ed  the  spirit  or 
the  Danes,  sparing  neither  churrJies,  nor  monasteries, 
nor  ecclesiastics,  according-  ^is  suited  their  views ;  a 
system,  which  was  hel^  ni  abhorrence  by  their  an- 
cestors, and  which  often  excited  them  to  unite  in 
defence  of  their  altars  against  the  Scandinavian  rob- 
bers. This  was  one  of  the  sad  effects  of  the  contests 
between    various  powerful   families  aspijing  to  the 
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sovereignty  of  all  Ireland,  and  again  between  divers 
members  of  said  families  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves for  precedency.  In  these  contests  the  re- 
spective parties  and  their  adherents  stopped  at  nothing, 
while  endeavouring  to  establish  their  claims,  andhar- 
rassed  and  persecuted  without  distinction  all  those, 
whom  they  looked  upon  as  their  opponents. 

(26)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  J.  1112.  and  Tr.  Th.  p.  630, 
Morogh,  her  father  was  son  of  Dermod  Mac-Maol-na-mbo,  the 
powerful  king  of  Leinster,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Odhba, 
A.  D.  1072.  Morogh  died,  according  to  the  Annals  of  Innis- 
fallen, in  Dubhn  in  the  year  1070. 

(27)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  ^.  1118  and  11 24-. 

(28)  See  CAa/>,  xxiv.  ^.  14. 

(29)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  A.  1109.  These  Hy-Briuns  were 
probably  those  of  Leitrim  or  of  Roscommon. 

(30)  76.  at  ^.1111.  and  1115. 

(31)  Tr.  Th,  p.  508.  Colgan,  in  translating  the  text  of  the 
4  Masters,  fell  into  a  ludicrous  error  by  making  that  day  the  fes- 
tival of  St.  Cromdubh.  But  there  was  no  such  saint.  Cromdubh 
was,  in  all  appearance,  the  same  idol  as  Cromcruack,  of  which 
we  have  seen,  (Not.  45  to  Chap,  v.)  and  which  was  destroyed 
by  St.  Patrick  (§.  8.  ib.)  O'Flaherty  observes  fMS.  note  at 
Tr.  Th.  ib.)  that  the  words  used  by  the  4  Masters,  among  which 
is  Cromdubh,  mean  the  last  Sunday  of  summer,  which  was  sacred 
to  St.  Patrick  as  an  anniversary  commemorating  the  destruction 
of  the  idol. 

(32)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  A.  1127. 

§.iv.  Pious  men  and  ecclesiastics  still  continued 
to  repair  froiiv  Ireland  to  the  continent.  There  is 
extant  a  discourse,  entitled  Itineraria  or  Exhorta- 
toria,  by  one  Dermat,  or,  I  dare  say,  rather  Dermit 
or  Dermoty  who  calls  hhxvself  an  Irishman.  (33) 
Whether  he  were  a  clergyman  or  not,  he  does  not 
inform  us.  He  composed  it  probably  somewhere  in 
Germany  ;  for  he  says  that  in  the  year  of  his  deliver- 
ing it,  viz.  A,  7).  1117,  he  had  been  at  Lieo-e,     He 
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addresses  his  auditors  as  foreigners  to  him,  and  tells 
them  that,  although   an   Irishman,   and  a  Scot,   he 
was  of  the   same  religion   with    themselves  and   a 
co-partner  in  the  sacraments  of  their  church  and  in 
their  faith.     Dermal  was  then  on  his  way  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  from  this  circumstance  took  an  opportu- 
nity of  exhorting  all  those,  who  looked  to  the  sal- 
vation of  their  souls,  to  quit  the  mystical  Babylon 
and  proceed  towards  the  mystical  Jerusalem.     He 
observes,    that  in  said  year  there  appeared  strong 
signs  of  the  divine  wrath,    dreadful  rains,    thunder 
storms,   and  earthquakes  -,  and  that  he  himself  had 
seen  some  persons  killed  by  lightning  even  in  churches 
at  Liege.     He   requests  the  prayers  of  the   people 
for  himself  and  Raimbald,  an  abbot  of  Liege,  who 
had  treated  him  kindly  and  provided   him   with  a 
letter  of  recommendation.     This  discourse  is  written 
in  rather  good  Latin,  and  shows  that  Dermat  had 
studied  the  Scriptures,  and  that,  among  the  Fathers, 
he  had  read,  at  least,  some  of  St.   Augustin's  works. 
The  Irish  monks  of  Ratisbon,  after   having  oc- 
cupied for  many  years  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter, 
(31<)  erected  a  new  one  within  the  city,  which   was 
called  that  of  St.  James.     This  was  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  Calixtus  II.    (35)  and   accordingly  some 
time   between  the  early  part  of  1 11 9  and  the  late 
one  of  lli^4.     Yet  it  must  have  been  after  1120, 
whereas  the  person,  who  enabled  them   to  build  the 
monastery  of  St.  James,  was  Conor  O'Brian,  king  of 
Munster,  who  was  exceedingly  kind  to  Isaac,  (who 
had  been  under  Marianas  the  founder  of  St.  Peter's) 
Gervase,  and  other  monks,  whom  the  abbot  Dionysius 
sent  over   to  Ireland  for   the  purpose  of  collecting 
means  towards  the  forming  and  establishing  of  the 
new   monastery.     Conor  O' Brian  gave  them  plenty 
of  money,   which,   on  their  return,  was  laid  out  in 
erecting  the  noble   monastery  of  St.   James.    (36) 
Yet  the  house  of  St.  Peter's  still  continued  to  exist, 
but   dependent    on    the   abbot   of  St.   James,  who 
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elected  its  prior.  Dionysius  (Doiiogh)  was  un- 
doubtedly the  same  as  Domnus,  who  is  mentioned  as 
the  first  abbot  of  St.  James',  and  as  a  native  of  the 
South  of  Ireland.  How  long  he  governed  that  es- 
tablishment, or  at  what  time  he  died,  1  do  not  find 
recorded.  His  immediate  successor  was  Christianus, 
(Gilla-criost)  likewise  an  Irishman  from  tlie  South, 
and  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Mac-Carthy.  (o?) 
Christianus  placed  Macarius  over  a  monastery  found- 
ed, or  perhaps  only  enlarged  and  endowed,  at  Wurtz- 
hurg  on  a  site  granted  by  the  bishop  Henry,  for  Irish 
monks,  as  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Ratisbon,  and 
to  which  the  bishop  annexed  lands,  all  under  the 
name  of  God  and  St.  Kilian.  (38) 

(S3)  It  has  been  published  by  Martene  and  Durand,  The^aur^ 
Nov.  Ajiecd,  Tom.  1.  col.  340.  seqq.  and  begins  with  these  words, 
Dermatius  natione  Hyberniensis.  In  the  body  of  it  he  says  t 
*•  Etsi  sum  Hyberniensisy  etsi  sum  Scoticus"  &c. 

(34)  See  Chap.  xxv.  §.  2. 

(35)  Life  of  Marianus,  Sfc.  cap.  4.  ap.  Bolland.  9  Febr. 

(36)  See  Gratianus  Lucius  (Lynch)  Cambr.  Evers.  cap.  21. 
where  he  quotes  from  Extracts  made  by  Stephen  White  from  a 
chronicle  of  the  Irish  monks  of  Ratisbon.  Tlie  abbot  Dionysius 
is  called  Domnus  in  the  Life  of  Marianus,  both  names  latinized 
from  Donogh.  Conor  O'Brian  is  there  stated  to  have  sent  Counts 
of  great  nobility  and  power,  cruce  signatos  i.  e.  going  on  the  cru- 
sade to  Palestine,  with  large  presents  to  Lotharius,  that  is,  I^o- 
tharius  II.  king  of  Germany  and  afterwards  emperor.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  his  object  in  doing  so,  was  to  induce  Lotharius  to  be 
friendly  to  his  Irish  countrymen  then  in  Ratisbon.  This  corres- 
pondence with  Lotharius  must  have  been  after  the  erection  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  James,  whereas  Lotharius  did  not  become 
king  of  Germany  until  1125,  and  also  prior  to  the  latter  end  of 
1137,  the  time  of  Lotliarius'  death. 

(37)  The  Chronicle  of  the  Irish  monaster}'  &ic.  ap.  Lj^nch,  ib. 

(38)  Life  of  Marianus,  cap.  5.  The  BoUandists  observe; 
that  this  monastery  was  established  perhaps  about  1 1 30,  as  must 
have  been  the  case,  if  Henry  was  the  same  as  the  bishop  Heze- 
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lin.  But,  if  he  was  the  same  as  the  bishop  Embricho,  it  would 
have  been  later ;  for  Embricho  held  the  see  of  Wurtzburg  from 
1131  until  1147.  I  have  already  observed  (Chap,  -xxv,  §. 
2.)  that  there  was  probably  an  Irish  monastery,  at  least  a  small 
one,  before  these  times  at  Wurtzburg. 

§.v.  This  was  the  period,  in  which  that  great 
ornament  not  only  of  the  Irish  but  likewise  of  the 
whole  Catholic  church,  St.  Malachy,  began  to  be 
distinguished.  He  was  of  the  ancient  and  noble- 
family  of  the  O'Morgairs,  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  O'Doghertys,  and  his  original  name  was 
Maolmaodhog,  (30)  It  is  highly  probable,  that  he 
was  born  at  Armagh,  and  particularly  so,  if  it  be 
true,  as  stated  in  various  Irish  annals,  that  his  father 
was  Mugron  O'Morgair  the  celebrated  professor  of 
that  city.  (40)  This  much  is  certain,  that  it  was 
there  he  was  reared  from  his  earliest  age.  (41)  His 
birth  must,  in  all  probability,  be  assigned  to  the  year 
1095.  (42)  The  mother  of  St.  Malachy  was  a 
pious  and  sensible  woman,  and  instilled  into  his  mind 
from  his  first  years  the  principles  of  morality  and 
good  conduct.  (43)  He  was  of  a  sedate  quiet  dis- 
position, and  of  a  very  pious  turn  of  mind,  fond  of 
prayer  and  retirement,  and  exceedingly  attentive  in 
learning  such  rudiments  as  boys  are  taught  in  schools, 
so  as,  being  endowed  with  very  good  abilities,  to  sur- 
pass all  his  class-fellows.  He  would  have  wished  to 
frequent  churches,  but  was  prevented  partly  by  his 
attendance  at  school,  and  partly  by  his  not  wishing 
to  appear  singular  while  so  very  young.  Yet  he  used 
to  pray  as  often  as  he  could.  His  master  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  a  walk  to  a  village  near  Armagh, 
and  was  wont  to  take  him  as  a  companion.  Malachy 
used  to  seize  opportunities  of  remaining  for  a  while 
a  little  behind  him,  and,  spreading  out  his  hands 
towards  heaven,  throw  out  some  ejaculatory  prayers. 
Having  passed  the  time  of  boyhood,  and  being  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  adolescence,  his  piety  still  in- 
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creasing,  he  began  to  consider  of  a  state  of  life, 
and  how  he  should  serve  God  and  guard  against  the 
blandishments  of  this  world,  There  was  a  holf  man 
at  Armagh,  who  led  a  very  austere  life  and  was 
inexorable  in  chastising  his  body.  His  name  was 
Tmar,  and  he  lived  in  a  cell  near  a  church,  where 
he  continued  to  serve  God  day  and  night  in  fasting 
and  prayer.  To  him  Malachy  repaired  and  became 
a  disciple  of  his,  (44f)  sitting  with  him,  listening 
in  silence  to  his  instructions,  and  exerting  himself 
to  imitate  his  conduct.  As  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  he  became  a  companion  of  Imar,  various  remarks 
were  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Armagh.  Some 
were  sorry,  that  so  delicate  a  youth,  and  who  was 
loved  by  every  one,  had  given  himself  u]> to  so  severe 
a  life.  Others  said  that  being  so  young  he  would  not 
persevere.  Yet  he  did,  and  within  a  few  days  time 
was  followed  by  several  other  persons,  who  also 
placed  themselves  under  the  direction  of  Imar. 
Among  them  Malachy  was  pre-eminent  by  his  pro- 
gress in  piety  and  virtue. 

(39)  See  above  Not.  18. 

(40)  lb.  To  this  may  be  objected  what  St.  Bernard  says  f  Vit. 
S.  Malach.  cap.  1.)  that  his  parents  were  great  as  to  family 
and  power,  whence  it  would  follow  that  his  father  was  rather  a 
chieftain  than  a  professor.  St.  Bernard's  words  are  ;  "  Parentes 
"  ilH  fuere  genere  et  potentia  magni  juxta  nomen  magnorum,. 
"  qui  sunt  in  terra."  This  can  be  easily  reconciled  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  Irish  annalists,  if  we  suppose,  as  I  think  we  ought 
to  do,  that  the  parentes  of  St.  Bernard  docs  not  mean  fat  hey 
and  mother,  but,  according  to  the  acceptation  quite  usual  in  the 
middle  ages,  relatives  or  kinsfolk^  such  as  parens  in  French  and 
parenti  in  Italian.  If  St  Malachy's  father  was  a  chieftain  or 
dynast,  how  has  it  come  to  pass,  that  he  passed  his  childliood  in 
Armagh  under  the  care  of  his  motlier?  A  chieftain  or  a  cliief- 
tain  s  family  would  have  resided  in  their  district  amidst  their  vas- 
sals. Some  one  may  say  ;  Is  it  to  be  admitted,  that  St.  Malachy, 
who  belonged   to  so  illustrious  a  family,   could  have  been  son 
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of  only  a  professor,  or  that  professors  were  to  be  found  among 
the  members  of  such  families  ?  I  answer  ;  Why  not  ?  Many  a 
professor  I  have  known,  that  belonged  to  highly  noble  families, 
and  some  of  them  even  heads  of  such  families.  This  would  in- 
deed have  been  a  very  rare  case  in  most  parts  of  Europe  during 
the  times  we  are  now  treating  of,  and  when  kings,  princes  and 
nobles  could  neither  read  nor  write.  But  the  Irish  princes  and 
nobles  did  not  sink  into  this  neglect  of  learning,  and  some  of 
their  most  learned  men  were  persons  of  illustrious  birth,  such  as 
ex.  c,  Fedlemidh  Mac-Crimthan,  king  of  Munster,  in  the  9th 
century,  Cormae  Mac-Culinan  of  the  same  royal  blood  in  the 
beginning  of  the  10th,  Dubdalethe,  of  the  powerful  house,  that 
kept  possession  of  the  see  of  Armagh,  in  the  11th,  and  who  was 
professor  at  Armagh  before  he  was  appointed  its  archbishop 
under  the  name  of  Dubdalethe  III.  It  is  therefore  not  singular, 
that  Mugron  O'Morgair,  although  of  high  and  powerful  connec- 
tions, was  a  professor.  For,  as  the  Irish  nobility  respected  and 
cultivated  literature,  more  or  less,  so  such  of  them  as  were  duly 
qualfied  were  not  ashamed  to  teach  it. 

(41)  St.  Bernard,  speaking  of  Armagh,  says  {ib.  cap.  2.); 
•'  Ipsa  est,  in  qua  alitus  est  Malachias."  The  term,  alitus,  indi- 
cates his  having  lived  there  when  even  a  small  child. 

(42)  This  is  easily  deducible  from  the  testimony  of  St.  Bernard, 
who  states  that  he  died  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  1148. 
Now,  as  the  day  of  his  death  was  the  2d  of  November,  it  follows 
that,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  was  born  at  a  time  of 
year  later  than  this,  his  birth  must  have  occurred  in  1095. 

(43)  St  Bernard  makes  no  mention  of  his  father,  whence  it 
may  be  justly  inf^red  that  he  died  when  Malachy  was  very  young. 
This  helps  to  corroborate  what  we  have  seen  concerning  his  hav- 
ing been  the  son  of  Mugron,  whereas  Mugron  died  in  1102, 
(above,  }.  2.)  at  which  time  St.  Malachy  was  only  about  seven 
years  old. 

(44)  It  is  strange,  that  Colgan  ( Tr.  Th.  p.  299.)  confounds 
Imar  with  the  master,  under  whom  St.  Malachy  was  placed  when 
a  small  boy,  and  marks  the  beginning  of  his  tuition  by  Imar  at 
A.  1100.  He  says  that  this  appears  from  the  Life  by  St.  Ber- 
nard. Now  it  -is  evident  from  said  Life,  that  Colgan  was  highly 
mistaken.     As  to  St.  Malachy's  having  been  under  any  master  in 
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IJOO,  wlien  he  was  only  about  five  years  old,  St.  Bernard  has  not 
a  word ;  and,  instead  of  assigning  to  him,  while  a  boy,  Imar  as 
master,  he  expressly  tells  us,  {cap,  1.  and  2.)  that  he  did  not 
apply  to  Imar  until  he  was  a  grown  up  lad,  and  after  he  had  spent 
his  boyhood  under  his  first  master.  Besides,  Imar  did  not  keep 
a  school  for  teaching  boys.  Ware  {Bishops  at  St.  Malachy)  has 
followed  in  some  measure  Colgan's  mistake  by  saying,  that  the 
saint  was  educated  Jirst  under  Imar,  and  has  added  another  of 
his  own  m  calling  Imai*  an  abbot,  instead  of  which  title  he  should 
rather  have  given  him  that  of  hermit  or  recluse.  Harris,  in  his 
additions  to  Wave  has  copied  these  mistakes,  and  adds  that  he 
spent  seven  years  with  Imar.  This  is  an  idle  and  unfounded  con- 
jecture. According  to  it  St.  Malachy  would  have  left  Imar,  when 
he  was  no  more  than  twelve  years  old.  But  the  fact  is  that  he 
had  passed  that  age,  before  he  placed  himself  under  the  direction 
of  Imar.  Nor  is  there  any  account  of  the  number  of  years,  which 
St.  Malachy  spent  with  him.  This  much  is  known,  that  he  con- 
tinued to  be,  more  or  less  a  disciple  of  his,  although  it  seems  not 
living  with  him,  until  he  was  ordained  priest  and  about  25  years 
of  age.  And  here  comes  a  monstrous  blunder  of  Harris,  who 
sends  him  from  Imar,  that  is,  when,  in  his  system,  only  12  years 
old,  to  Lismore ;  whereas  on  the  contraiy,  as  will  be  seen,  St. 
Malachy  did  not  go  thither  nor  leave  Armagh  until  after  he  was  a 
priest.  Imar's  surname  was,  according  to  the  4-  Masters,  ( ap.  Tr- 
Th.  p.  300.)  O'Hoedhagain, 

§.  VI.  After  some  time  Celsus  and  Imar  consi- 
dered him  worthy  of  the  order  of  deaconship,  and 
forced  him  to  accept  of  it.  Accordingly,  although 
he  had  not  as  yet  reached  the  canonical  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Celsus, 
and  immediately  set  about  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
his  office.  He  was  particularly  assiduous  in  burying 
the  deceased  poor,  insomuch  that  his  sister  used 
to  reproach  him  continually,  as  if  he  were  insane, 
for  applying  to  what  she  tliought  so  mean  an  occu- 
pation. He  slighted  her  rebukes,  and  continued 
to  act  as  usual.  When  he  was  about  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  Celsus,  with   whom   Imar  agreed  in 
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opinion,  thought  right  to  ordain  him  priest  without 
waiting  for  the  age  of  thirty  usually  required  by 
the  canons.  (45)    He  then  appointed  him  his  vicar, 
and  gave  him  full  powers  £ov  the  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing  necessary   reforms.     St.    Malachy  exerted 
himself    greatly    in   this   respect,    and   established 
the   customs    of   the    Roman   church   in    all    the 
churches  of  the  diocese,  and  particularly  the  singing 
of    the  canonical  Hours,   according  to  the  general 
system   of  the  Christian  world,  being  well  skilled  in 
Church  music,  which  he  bad  learned  in  his  younger 
days.     This  practice  of  singing  the  Hours  in  the 
churches   had    not   been   observed,    or   rather   had 
ceased  to  be  observed,  in  the  diocese,  and  even  at 
Armagh.  (46)     Thus  St.   Malachy  realized,  as  far 
as  concerned  that  diocese,  the  plan  of  Gillebert  of 
Limerick  relative  to  the  substitution  of  the  Roman 
office  for  the  Irish  ones.     He  abolished  superstitious 
practices,    and   strove   to    root   out    every    abuse, 
that  fell  in  his  way.     The  practice  of  confession 
had  been  much  neglected,  there  not  being  as  yet 
any  general  law  of  the  Church  prescribing   the  use 
of  it   at   certain  times.      Yet   it   was   observed   in 
Ireland    as  well    as  in  every  Catholic  country  by 
persons,  who  wished  to  be  delivered  from  their  sins, 
and  was  much  attended  to  by  those,  who  had  ad- 
dicted themselves  to  a  life  of  peculiar  strictness  and 
sanctity.  (47)     The  more    frequent   use   of  it  was 
revived  by    St.    Malachy,  who  also  took  care  that 
the  sacrament   of  confirmation   should   be  admins- 
tered  oftener   than  it  used   to  be.     It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  this  sacrament  had  been  neglected  in 
a   diocese,    which   had  been   governed   by  laymen 
calling  themselves  archbishops,  if  we  consider  that 
real   bishops   have    been    found    in    every   part   of 
Europe  so  slothful  and  remiss  as  to  omit  for  many 
years  the   administration  of  it.      Next  it  is  stated, 
that   St.    Malachy    re-established,   or    rather   new- 
modelled    the   contract   of  matrimony.  (48)      This 
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cannot  mean,  that  lawful  marriages  were  not  ob- 
served in  the  diocese  of  Armagh,  whereas  it  i^ 
certain  thajt  they  were,  (49)  but  is  to  be  understood 
of  some  regulations  introduced  by  St.  Malachy 
relative  to  said  contract.  (50)  It  is  probable  that, 
while  labouring  to  establish  the  Roman  customs, 
he  endeavoured  to  introduce  certain  matrimonial 
impediments,  hitherto  not  generally  observed  in 
Ireland,  particularly  that,  by  which,  according  to 
the  more  general  rule  of  those  times,  marriage  was 
prohibited  within  the  seventh  degree  of  relation- 
ship. (51)  Or,  what  is  equally  probable,  and  I 
think  more  so,  St.  Malachy  undertook  to  substitute 
the  system  of  Sponsalia  de  praesentiy  the  same  as 
the  marriage  contract  now  practised,  for  the 
Spo7isalia  de  fiitiirOy  which  was  the  more  usual 
mode  of  contracting  marriages  in  Ireland,  and 
which,  accompanied  with  certain  conditions,  ren- 
dered in  those  days,  marriage  as  valid  and  binding 
as  the  other  form  did. 

(4-5)  St.  Bernard  remarks,  [cap.  2.)  that  the  circumstance  of 
the  canonical  rules  not  behig  strictly  observed  in  either  of  St.Ma- 
achy's  ordinations,  whereas  he  became  a  deacon  before  he  was 
25  and  a  priest  before  he  was  30  years  of  age,  is  to  be  excused 
on  the  plea  of  the  zeal  of  the  ordainer  and  the  worth  of  the  or- 
dained. Concerning  the  age  required  for  priests  and  deacons  see 
Not,  74-  to  Chap,  iv.  and  Not,  87  to  Chap,  xi. 

(46)  In  Butler's  Lives  of  Saints  (at  St.  Malachy,  Nov.  3.) 
it  is  said,  that  the  rehearsal  of  the  canonical  hours  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  diocese  had  been,  since  the  Danish  invasions, 
omitted  in  the  cities.  This  is  a  mistake.  St,  Bernard  speaks  of 
only  one  city,  that  is,  Armagh.  Elsewhere  indeed  he  says,  that 
a  similar  neglect  of  repeating  the  ecclesiastical  offices  in  the 
churches  prevailed  in  the  diocese  of  Connor.  But  in  the  far 
greatest  part  of  Ireland  these  offices  and  hours  were  observed 
and  celebrated,  as  is  evident  from  Gillebert's  treatise,  De  usiv 
Ecclesiastico,  (See  Chap.  xxv.  §.  10.)  although  they  were  in  ge- 
neral different  from  the  particular  ones  recited  at  Rome.     How 
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could  Gilllebert  have  said,  that  almost  all  Ireland  was  bewildered 
by  the  variety  of  offices,  and  that  9  learned  man  accustoRied  to 
one  set  of  offices  used  to  appear  like  an  ideot  in  a  church,  where  a 
different  one  was  followed,  unless  the  offices  and  canonical  hours 
were  regularly  observed  ?  Nor  is  it  correct  to  state,  that  the  re- 
hersal  of  the  offices  was  omitted  since  the  Danish  invasions  ;  for, 
besides  it  not  having  been  omitted  at  all  in  the  greatest  part  of 
Ireland,  it  continued  at  Armagh  for  a  long  period  after  those  in- 
vasions had  begun.  The  reading  of  Psalms  and  singing  of  hymns 
lasted  for  twelve  days  and  nights  over  the  body  of  Brian  Boroimhe, 
in  the  cathedral  of  Armagh,  A.D.  1014;  {Annals  of  Innisfallen 
ad  an.)  and  m  1022  we  find  Amalgaid,  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
attending  at  the  obsequies  of  Maelseachlin,  king  oflreland,  which 
were  celebrated  in  the  monastery  of  Inisaingin  not  only  with  masses, 
but  likewise  with  hymns,  canticles,  and  psalmody.  (See  Tr.  Th.  p, 
298.  and  compare  with' Chap,  xxiir.  §.  12.)  It  is  probable  that 
psalmody  was  still  practised  at  that  time  in  the  churches  of  Ar- 
magh. What  put  a  stop  to  it  must  have  been  the  abuses  caused 
by  the  lay  so  called  archbishops,  which  went  on  increasing  until 
the  early  part  of  the  12th  century.  It  does  not,  however,  follow 
that  the  canonical  hours  or  offices  were  entirely  neglected  ;  for  al- 
tliough  they  were  not  celebrated  solemnly  in  the  churches,  they 
were  read  in  private.  All  that  St.  Bernard  complains  of  is,  that 
they  were  not  observed  nor  sung  in  the  churches  ;  had  they  been 
quite  omitted,  even  in  private,  he  would  have  spoken  in  a  style 
not  of  complaint  but  of  invective.  And  they  certainly  must  have 
been  repeated,  nay  sung,  before  St.  Malachy  undertook  to  have 
them  celebrated  again  in  the  churches ;  for  otherwise,  how  could 
he  have  learned  Church  music  even  before  he  was  in  holy  orders  ? 
Surely,  to  enable  him  to  learn  it,  there  must  have  been  clergymen, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  singing  their  offices  at  least  in  private. 
Beauford  in  a  dissertation  inserted  by  Ledwich  says,  {Antiq.  S^c. 
p.  235.)  that  the  Latin  church  music  was  introduced  by  Malachy; 
and  elsewhere  (p.  240.  2d  ed.)  the  Doctor  himself,  talking  of  Gre- 
gorian and  Ambrosian  chant,  tells  us,  that  ours  must  have  been 
on  a  Greek  model.  That  the  Church  music  practised  by  St.  Ma- 
lachy was  the  improved  Latin  one,  commonly  called  Gregorian,  is 
plain  from  St.  Bernard,  who  makes  mention  of  it  as  conformable 
to  the  Roman  custom,  and  according  to  the  mode  then  generally 
VOL.    IV.  F 
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fuUowed.  But  St.  Malach^  was  not  the  first  to  introduce  it  into 
Iceland,  wheieas  he  had  learned  it  himself  before  he  had  the 
power  of  doing  so.  It  had  been  long  before  introduced  into 
France.  King  Pepin  had  exerted  himself  to  substitute  it  for  the 
old  Galilean  chant,  and  Pope  Stephen  II.  when  on  a  visit  with 
him  in  France,  gave  instructions  on  it.  Charlemagne  sent  persons 
to  Rome  to  learn  it,  and  Pope  Adrian  sent  him  two  Roman 
silvers,  and  thence  it  came  gradually  to  be  adopted  in  that  coun- 
try ;  (see  Ducange,  Glossar.  &c.  at  Ca?itus  Romamis  and  Cardinal 
Bona,  De  Divhiia  psalmodia,  cap.  17.  §>  4-.)  whence,  owing  to  the 
^eat  intercourse  between  France  and  Ireland,  it  might  have  been 
brought  over  to  us,  or  perhaps  from  England,  or  straight  from 
Rome  by  some  of  those  many  Irishmen,  who  resorted  thither 
down  from  the  seventli  century.  Whether  it  were  generally  re- 
ceived in  Ireland,  I  am  not  able  to  state,  although  it  is  ffroba- 
ble  that  it  was  not,  considering  how  much  a  very  great  portioa 
pf  the  Irish  clergy  was  attached  to  every  practice  followed  by  St. 
Patrick,  Columbkill,  and  the  old  doctors  of  their  church,  who  in 
all  probability  used  the  ancient  Galilean  chant ;  for,  as  to  the  Gre- 
gorian one,  they  could  not  have  adopted  it,  as  it  was  either  not 
practised  in  their  time,  or  not  known  to  them.  Even  in  England, 
notwithstanding  its  being  used  by  the  Roman  missionaries,  it  was 
confined  to  a  small  part  of  that  country  until  a  late  part  of  the  se- 
venth century,  (see  Bede,  L.  4.  c.  2.)  although  James  the  deacon 
about  the  middle  of  said  century  had  tauglit  it  at  York.  {Idem  L. 
2.  c.  20.)  Ledwich's  saying  that  the  old  Irish  chant  was  neither 
Gregorian  nor  Ambrosian  is  correct  as  to  the  Gregorian  ;  but  how 
did  he  know  that  it  was  different  from  the  Ambrosian?  This 
chant,  which  is  still  kept  up,  was  in  use  before  the  times  of  St. 
Ambrose,  (Bona,  ib.  cap.  18.  §.  10.)  and  consequently  of  St.  Pa- 
trick. It  was  probably  much  the  same  as  the  Galilean.  His  add- 
ing that  ours  was  on  a  Greek  model  may  in  one  sense  be  admit- 
ted as  tme ;  and  he  might  have  said  the  same  of  the  Ambrosian 
and  Gallican,  the  former  of  which  is  attributed  to  an  archbishop 
Mirocletes  and  the  latter  may  justly  be  ascribed  to  the  Greek  mis- 
sionaries, Pothinus,  &c.  who  preached  in  Gaul.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  think,  that  the  Irish  received  their  Church  music  di- 
rectly from  Greeks,  conformably  to  Ledwich's  favourite  h)q)othe8is 
of  Greek  and  Asiatic  missionaries  in  Ireland.     The  style  of  mu- 
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sic,  which  they  followed  in  singing  the  Church  service,  could  not 
have  been  any  other  in  ancient  times  than  what  had  been  brought 
to  them,  apparently  from  Gaul,  by  St.  Patrick  and  his  followers, 
who  were  not  Greeks. 

(47)  Toland,  who  has  been  followed  by  some  others  more  igno- 
rant than  himself,  had  the  impudence  {Nazarenus,  Letter  ii.  Sect» 
2.  §.6.)  to  assert,  without  alleging  a  single  proof,  that  the  Irish 
rejected  auricular  or  particular,  that  is,  private  confession  and  sa- 
cerdotal absolution.     Now  he  knew  that  Usher  has  shown,  that 
"  they  did  (no  doubt)  both  publicly  and  privately  make  confes- 
sion of  their  faults"  and  that  they  submitted  to  absolution  by  the 
bishop  or  priest  in  consequence  of  the  power  of  the  keys  enjoyed 
hy    the  sacerdotal    order,    and  which     Usher  admits    it     does 
possess.  {Discourse  of  the  Religion^  8^c.  chap.  5.)     It  is  true,  that 
he  misrepresents  some  Catholic  tenets  relative  to  absolution,  ex.  c. 
his  insinuating  that,  according  to  the  Catholics,  the  enjoined  pe- 
nances have  no  "  reference  to  the  taking  away  of  the  guilt,"  and 
that  the  bishops  and  pi-iests  attribute  to  themselves  more  than  a 
ministerial  power  in  the  remission  of  sins.     But  this  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  such  questions,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
he  not  only  admits,  but  proves  the  very  reveree  of  Toland's  lying 
position.     He  remarks   that,  whatever   may   be  said  of  certain 
Goths  of  Languedoc,  of  whom  Alcuin  says,  or  is  supposed  to 
have  said,  that  it  was  reported  they  used  not  to  confess  to  the 
priests,  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ancient  Scottish  and  Irish, 
whose  practice  was  quite  different.     Usher's  reason  for  touching 
on  this  point  was  that  Alcuin's  letter  to  the  Gothlsh  (71st  in 
Duchesne's  edition)  was  in  some  MSS.  marked  as  written  to  the 
Scottish.     The  passage  runs  thus ;  "  Dicitur  vero  neminem  ex 
laicis  suam  'vclle  confessionem  sacerdotibus  dare^  quos  a  Deo  Christo 
cum  Sanctis   Apostolis   ligandi  solvendique  potestatem  accepisse 
credimus."     But,  however  this  is  to  be  understood,  (for  perhaps 
It  is  relative  not  to  sacramental  confession  but  to  certain  dues 
called  Confessio ;   (see  Ducange  at   Confessio,  No.  i.)  it  is  well 
Icnown,  that  said  letter  was  directed  not  to  Irishmen  but  to  Goths. 
(See  Fleury,   L.  45.  §.  20.)     Usher  quotes  an   Irish  canon,  to 
which  several  others  might  be  added  if  necessary,  whence  it  is 
evident  that  confession,  penances,  and  sacerdotal  absohi^ion  were 
observed  in  Ireland.     He  mentions  the  practice  of  St.  Cutlibert, 
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and  the  case  of  Adaninan  of  Coldingham,  who  confessed  his 
sins  to  an  Irisli  priest,  as  related  by  Bede,  L.  4.  c.  25.  Besides 
what  Usher  had  collected,  there  are  innumerable  proofs  of  the 
Irish  system  on  these  points.  Several  clergymen  are  noticed  in 
our  annals  as  distinguished  penitentiaries,  and  who  were  resorted 
to  from  various  parts  on  account  of  their  merit  and  ability  in  this 
particular.  Thus  St.  Gormal,  abbot  of  Ardoilean,  is  praised  on 
this  account ;  (see  Chap,  xxiii.  §.  16)  the  blessed  Dubtach  of 
Albany,  who  died  in  1064,  is  styled  the  chief  Confessarius  or 
spiritual  director  both  of  Ireland  and  Albany,  {Tr.  Th.  p.  298.) 
Sfc.  S^c.  We  find  the  same  practice  in  much  more  ancient  times, 
ex.  c.  in  the  case  of  a  chieftain  Suibhne,  who,  although  truly  peni- 
tent, was  ordered  by  St.  Pulcherius,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, to  confess  his  sins.  {Life  of  St  Pulcherius^  cap.  19.)  Con- 
fession to  the  priest  is  ordered  on  certain  occasions  by  St.  Colum- 
banus  in  his  Penitential.  In  that  of  Cumian  the  confession  of 
secret  sins  and  even  of  bad  thoughts  is  much  insisted  upon.  (See 
Not.  55.  to  Chap,  xv.)  It  was  usual  with  religious  persons  to 
place  themselves  under  the  particular  direction  of  some  holy  man, 
as,  for  instance,  St.  Maidoc  of  Ferns  did  under  St.  Molua  of 
Clonfert-molua,  {Chap  xiv.  ^.10.)  who  was  called  hkjather  con- 
fissarius,  ov  father  of  his  confession.  (See  Lfe  of  St.  Maidoc^  cap. 
20  and  54.)  It  would  be  superfluous  to  add  more  on  a  subject, 
which  is  so  clear  from  the  whole  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastical  history. 
Toland  himself  quotes  (J,b.  Sect.  1.)  a  passage  from  an  Irish  writer, 
in  which  the  practice  of  confession  and  absolution  is  spoken  of  as 
quite  usual,  although  the  author  seems  to  have  had  a  particular 
opinion  of  his  own  concerning  the  nature  of  the  absolving 
jx>wer. 

(48)  St.  Bernard's  words  are  ;  {cap.  2.)  "  Contractum  conjugi- 
orum — Malacliias  de  novo  instituit." 

(49)  Lanfranc,  concerning  whose  letters  to  king  Turlogh  and 
Gothric  of  Dublin  we  have  seen  above,  {Chap,  yix.iv.  §.  12.) 
makes  mention,  in  both  of  them,  of  the  lawfully  >vedded  wives 
ofihe  Irish,  legitime  sibi  copulatam  uxorem,  legitime  sibi  copula- 
tas.  In  like  manner  Anselm  in  his  letters  to  king  Murtogh  (see 
Chap,  XXV.  $.8.)  speaks  of  Irish  wives  and  marriages  just  as  he 
would  of  those  of  any  other  country ;  and  his  or  Lanfranc's  com- 
plaint, that  some  men  used  to  quit  their  wives  and  take  others,  so 
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far  from  showing  that  lawful  marriages  were  omitted  in  any  part 
of  Ireland,  proves  quite  the  contrary.  How  could  St.  Bernard 
have  supposed,  that  they  were  unknown  at  Armagh,  while  he 
s[>eaks  so  highly  of  St.  Malachy's  mother  ?  Making  mention  of 
the  eight  laymen,  who  held  the  see  of  Armagh,  he  says  that 
they  were  married  men,  viri  uxorati.  How  could  that  have  been> 
if  marriages  were  not  observed  at  Armagh  ? 

(50)  Fleury  (L.  68.  \J.  58.;  has  very  prettily  expressed  St.  Ber- 
nard's meaning  by  the  words^  regularity  in  marriages^  la  regie  dn?is 
les  Jiiarriages. 

(51)  It  has  been  already  remarked,  [Chap  xxiv.  §.  12.)  that 
some  of  the  Irish  clergy  seem  not  to  have  extended  the  impedi- 
ments relative  to  consanguinity  or  affinity  beyond  those  marked  in 
Leviticus.  Gillebert  of  Limerick,  the  contempory  of  St.  MaJa- 
chy,  makes  mention  of  the  seventh  degree,  as  that  within  which 
marriage  was  not  allowed.  In  his  tract,  De  Statu  Ecdesiacy  he 
writes ;  "  Conjugatorum  est  nullam  usque  in  sextam  vel  etiara 
septimam  progeniem  sanguine  sibi  conjunctam,  aut  illi  quam  ha- 
buerit  aut  quam  liabuit  sibi  proximus,  vel  commatrem  ducere 
uxorem."  Yet  it  appears,  that,  however  St.  Malachy  may  have 
succeeded  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh,  Gillebert's  exertions  were 
not  sufficient  to  establish  that  rule  all  over  Ireland.  Indeed  it  was 
afterwards  found  necessary  to  restrain  it,  and  to  limit  the  prohi- 
bition to  within  the  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity  as  well  as  of 
affinity.  There  was  a  particular  abuse,  which  some  persons  in 
Ireland  seem  to  have  favoured,  relative  to  allowing  a  man  to  many 
the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother.  It  is  condemned  in  the  25th 
canon  of  the  synod,  called  Sijnodus  S.  Patricii,  in  these  words ; 
"  Audi  decreta  synodi  super  istis.  Frater  thorum  defuncti  fratris 
non  ascendat,  Domino  dicente :  Erunt  duo  in  came  una.  Ergo 
uxor  fratris  soror  tua  est."  The  enacting'  of  this  canon  indicates* 
that  there  was  some  question  on  that  subject  in  Ireland ;  and  one 
Clemens,  a  Scotus  and  apparently  an  Irishman,  held  that  doctrine 
in  Germany  about  the  middle  of  the  8th  century,  (see  the  Letter 
of  St.  Boniface  of  Mentz  No.  15  in  Usher's  Sylloge)  and  was  on 
that  account  condemned,  as  an  introducer  of  Judaism,  in  a  synod 
of  Rome  under  Pope  Zachary.  But,  prior  to  that  time,  this  opi- 
nion was  reprobated  by  the  Irish,  and  we  have  seen,  {Chap.xviii. 
j.  ]0.|that  St.  Kilian,  the  apostle  of  Franconia,  considered  such  a 
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marriage  as  unlawful,  and  consequently  lost  his  life.  Yet  m  later 
times,  and  even  after  St.  Malachy's  death,  an  abuse  of  that  kind 
seems  to  have  existed  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  as  will  be  seen 
elsewhere. 

(52)  This  is  a  point,  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  been  quite 
overlooked  by  such  of  our  ^^Titers  as  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  words  of  St.  Bernard,  or  to  answer  the  calumnies  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  and  others,  relative  to  Irish  marr'ages.  To  under- 
stand tliis  subject,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  old  canon  law 
two  sorts  of  Sjmnsaliay  or  espousals,  are  distinguished,  viz.  one 
called  d^.  futuro,  and  the  other  de  jjraeseiiti  The  latter  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  matrimonial  contract  now  used,  and  which  ren- 
ders a  marriage  valid  ipso  facto  even  before  its  consummation. 
Accordingly  it  is  otherwise  called  the  contract  of  matrimony,  and 
used  to  be  celebrated  in  facie  Ecclesiae,  The  former  was  also  a 
contract  consisting  in  an  agreement,  by  wjiich  the  parties  solemnly 
promised  and  were  pledged  to  join  in  marriage  within  a  certain  li- 
mited time.  As  it  did  not  require  immediate  cohabitation,  it  was 
called  Spotisalia  defuturo,  or  what  in  English  is  named  betrothing. 
According  to  the  Roman  law,  it  was  known  under  the  general 
name  of  Sponsalia,  and  in  the  Codes  there  is  a  Title,  De  Spon- 
salibits  et  donationibus  ante  Nuptias,  distinct  from  that  De  Nup- 
tiisy  or  of  marriage  strictly  so  called.  This  contract  of  espousal 
used  to  be  entered  into  with  great  solemnity,  in  presence  of  wit- 
nesses, and  accompanied  with  donations,  certain  ceremonies,  &c. 
The  violation  of  it  was  punished  with  the  severest  penalties  of  the 
state  and  censures  of  the  church,  unless  there  appeared  some  just 
reason  for  not  observing  it ;  as  if,  ex.  c.  either  of  the  parties  pro- 
tracted the  time  of  mamage  beyond  two  years.  There  are  several 
decrees  of  councils  prohibiting  persons  from  breaking  in  upon  this 
contract,  and  one  even  as  late  as  that  of  Trullo,  which  declares  it 
downright  adultery  for  a  man  to  marry  a  woman,  that  was  before 
betrothed  to  another,  during  the  life  of  him  who  had  espoused  hen 
And  Pope  Siricius,  writing  to  Himerius,  says,  that  it  would  be  a 
sacrilegious  act  for  a  man  to  take  as  his  wife  a  girl  espoused  to 
another,  because  it  would  violate  the  benediction  given  by  the 
priest  to  her  who  was  afterwards  to  be  married.  Hence  we  find 
that  the  sacerdotal  benediction  was  used  as  well  in  espousals  as  in 
Strictly  called  marriages.     As  long  as  the  Roman  laws  remained  in 
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vigour,  the  contract  of  matrimony  was  usually  celebrated  some 
time  after  that  of  espousals,  and  with  a  solemnity  not  practised  by 
nations,  who  had  not  been  ruled  by  those  laws.  (On  these  sub- 
jects see  Bingham,   Origines,  &c.  Book  xxii.  ck.  3  and  4.) 

But  in  the  middle  ages  all  that  apparatus  did  not  appear  neces- 
sary, at  least  in  some  countries.  The  two  contracts  were  known ; 
but  it  began  to  be  supposed,  that  either  of  them  was  sufficient  in 
itself,  if  attended  with  the  requisite  circumstances,  for  the  validity 
of  marriage.  In  the  Canon  law  of  the  Decretals  they  are  dis- 
tinguished as  two  particular  contracts,  and  one  of  which  might  be 
entered  into  without  -a  sing  through  the  otiier.  That,  which  was 
strictly  understood  by  the  name  of  contract  of  matrimon(/,  began, 
to  guard  against  equivocation  and  to  facilitate  the  solving  of  ques- 
tions, to  be  called  Sponsalia  de  praesenti,  inasmuch  as  it  required 
no  future  condition  towards  rendering  the  marriage  valid,  and  was 
expressed  in  words  of  the  present  tense,  such  as  /  take  you  for  my 
wife^  Sfc.  In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Decretals,  Tit.  De  Spon- 
salibus  et  Matrimoniis^  there  are  many  decrees  relative  to  cases, 
in  which  there  might  be  a  clashing  between  the  two  contracts. 
There  is  one  {cap.  15.)  of  Alexander  III.  declaring  that  Sponsalia 
de  Juturo,  if  followed  by  consummation,  are  not  dissolved  by 
Sponsalia  de  praesenti,  but  that  they  would  if  it  had  not  been  so 
followed ;  provided,  however,  that  the  man,  who,  abandoning  his 
betrothed  spouse  as  yet  by  him  untouched,  marries  another  wo- 
man, had  not  been  forced  to  marry  her.  1  find  another  {cap.  30.) 
exactly  to  the  same  purpose  by  Gregory  IX.  in  which  he  decides, 
that  a  man,  who  has  pledged  himself  (by  Sponsalia  defuturo)  to 
a  woman,  and  afterwards  knows  her  carnally,  is  bound  to  stick  to 
her  as  his  wife,  and  henceforth  is  not  allowed  to  marry,  in  any 
manner  whatsoever,  another  woman  during  her  life  time.  Then 
he  adds,  {cap.  31.)  that,  if  no  carnal  knowledge  lias  intervened, 
the  promise  ever  so  solemn  (by  Sponsalia  de  fatnro)  must  yield 
to  an  actual  subsequent  marriage,  yet  so  as  that  the  party  violating 
its  pledge  must  undergo  penance ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  mar- 
riage strictly  so  called  (by  Sponsalia  de  praesenti)  duly  entered 
into,  cannot  be  set  aside  by  any  other.  Now  the  whole  mistery 
of  Irish  marriages  is  cleared  up.  They  were  usually  contracted 
only  by  sponsalia  de  fiduro,  a  very  old  mode  much  like  that  of 
the  ancient  Jews,  whose  marriages  used  to  be  valid  some  time* 
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and  often  considerable,  before  the  parties  went  to  cohabit  to- 
gether.    The  Irish  were  more  in  the  habit  of  contracting  mamage 
in  this  way  than  by  that  de  praesejiti;  and  hence  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  has  said  of  them,  {Topogr,  Hiu.  Dist.  3.  c.  19)  that 
"  nondum  matrimonia  contrahunty'  that  is,  as  he  ought  to  have 
explained,  that  they  did  not  practise  the  form  of  Sponsalia  de 
praeseyiti,  or  matrimony  strictly  so  called,  as  usually  as  the  English 
and  some  other  nations  of  those  times.     This  is  also  what  it  seems 
more  probable  St.  Bernard  alluded  to  in  the  phrase  corit7-act  of 
marriages  (above  Not.  48);  for  he  does  not  upbraid  the  marriages 
themselves,  but  merely  remarks  the  want  of  the  contract  peculiarly 
distinguished  by  the  name  conjugium  or  matrimonium,  viz.  the 
Sponsalia  de  praesenti.     That  the  other  fonn  was  more  generally 
followed  in  Ireland,  and  to  a  much  later  period  than  St.  Bernard's 
days,  is  positively  stated  by  Good,  an  English  priest,  who  writing 
at  Limerick,  where  he  kept  a  school  about  A.  1566,  says,  (ap. 
Camden  at  the  end  of  Ireland)  that  they  used  to  celebrate  mar- 
riage by  Sponsalia  defoturOy  not  de  praesenii.  _  The  same  system 
continued  more  or  less  in  some  othel*  countries,  until  it  w^as  pro- 
hibited by  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  civil  laws  of  Christian 
states.     I  may  here  observe  that,  although  Good,  more  majorum, 
speaks  badly  enough  of  the  Irish,  yet  he  does  not  give  occasion 
for  a  monstrous  he  advanced  by  Ledwich,  (A7it.  Sfc.  p,  431.)  and 
attributed  by  him  to  Camden.     What  Ckraden  has  is  taken  from 
Good,  who  says,  that  the  Irish  "  seldom  marry  out  of  their  own 
town."     These  plain  words  have  been  changed  by  Ledwich,  and 
as  if  uttered  by  Camden,  into  the  following ;  Beyond  the  precincts 
qfto'vons  marriage  was  rarely  contracted.     Who  does  not  see,  that 
there  is  a  most  material  difference  between  these  two  passages  ? 
But  any  thing  for  Ledwich,  so  as  that  he  might  abuse  the  Irish. 
Good  talks  about  their  being  prone  to  incest.     Of  this  charge, 
which  was  connected  with  their  notHhaving  been  very  strict  with 
regard  to  the  consanguineal  impediments  ol'  miirriage,  an  occasion 
will  occur  of  treating  hereafter. 

§.  VII.  St.  Malachy,  doubting  of  his  being  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  discipline  of  the  Church, 
and  wishing  to  be  better  informed  concerning  it, 
thought  it  adviseable  to  place  himself  for  some  time 
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under  the   instruction  of  the    venerable    Malchus, 
bishop  of  Lisniore,  who  was  then  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  for  his  great  learning  and  extraordinary- 
virtue,  joined  with  the  gift  of  miracles,  so  that  he 
was  resorted  to  by  persons  not  only  from  all   parts  of 
Ireland,  but  likewise  from   Scotland.     Although  an 
Irishman,  he  had  been  a  monk  of  Winchester,  whence 
he  was  taken  to  be  raised  to  the  see  of  Lismore.  (53) 
He  was  probably  the   immediate   successor  of  Mac- 
mic-Aeducan,  who  died  in  1113.  (54)     St.  Malachy, 
having  received  the  benediction  of  his   master  Imar, 
was  directed  by  his  bishop  Celsus,  to  this  holy  man, 
who  was  then  far  advanced   in  life,  and  remained 
with  him  some  years  at   Lismore.     His  arrival  there 
was  probably   about  A.  D,  1123.    {55)     During  his 
stay  there  he  became  acquainted  with  Cormac  Mac 
Carthy,  the  pious  king  of  Desmond,  who  was  in 
11*27  deprived  of  his  principality  by  Turlogh  O'Co- 
nor,    king    of  Connaught,     his    brother    Donogh 
Mac  Carthy  being  set  up  in  his  stead.     Cormac  bore 
his  lot  with  great  fortitude,  and  throwing  himself 
into  the  hands  of  Malchus  refused  to  be  treated  with 
distinction,  and  requested,  rather  than  run  the  risk 
of  occasioning  bloodshed,  to  be   allowed  to  lead  a 
pioLis  and  retired  life.     Malchus,  admiring  his  re- 
signation and    fervour,  provided   him  with  a  small 
house,  and  placed  him   under  the   direction  of  St. 
Malachy.     There  he  lived  on  bread  and  salt  and  wa- 
ter, leading  also  in  other  respects  a  penitential  life. 
He  was  delighted  with   St.    Malachy's  society,  and 
became  exceedingly  attached  to  him.     After  some 
time  it  pleased  God  to  restore  Cormac  to  his  king- 
dom, by  means  of  Conor  O'Brian,  who,  from  having 
been  king  of  Munster,  {56)  then  held  the  principa- 
lity  of  Thomond  under  a  sort  of  vassalage  to  Tur- 
logh O'Conor.     Determined  on  shaking  it  off,  he 
V  repaired  to  Lismore,  visited  Cormac  in  his  poor  ha- 
Vtation,  and  encouraged  him  to  follow  him,  engaging 
himself  that  he  would  re-instate  him.     Cormac  was 
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unwilling  to  quit  his  retirement ;  but,  as  the  good  of 
the  country  required  his  appearing  among  his  friends, 
he  was  ordered  by  Malchus  and  advised  by  St.  Ma- 
lachy  to  submit,  and  was  soon  after  re-established  in 
Desmond  by  Conor  O'Brian,  assisted  by  various 
chieftains,  who  banished  Donogh  Mc  Carthy  to 
Connaught.  (57)  On  this  occasion  Cormac  erected, 
or  set  about  erecting,  two  churches  at  Lismore,  and 
one  at  CasheL  (58) 

(53)  St.  Bernard,  Vii.  S,  Mai.  cap.  3.  Usher  thought,  {Not. 
ttdEp.  38.  Sylloge)  that  JNIalchus  of  Lismore  was  the  same  as  Mal- 
chus of  Waterford,  whom  we  have  treated  of  Chap,  xxv.  ^.  6. 
Besides  the  name,  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  a  monk 
of  Winchester  seems  to  render  this  opinion  very  probable.  But  St. 
Bernard  says  that  Malchus  was  removed  fi-om  Winchester  straight 
to  Lismore,  whereas  the  original  see  of  the  Malchus  already  men- 
tioned was  Waterford.  There  were  in  those  times  other  persons 
named  Malchus^  one  of  whom  is  metioned  by  St.  Bernard  himself 
(ib.  cap.  5.)  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a  latinized  appellation 
for  one  or  other  of  those  many  Irish  names  that  began  with  MaoL 
There  rmght  have  been  two  persons,  so  called,  monks  at  Win- 
chester. If  a  union  really  took  place  between  Waterford  and 
Lismore,  as  Keating  (or  perhaps  his  translator)  insinuates  to  have 
been  ordered  by  the  synod  of  Rathbreasil,  (see  Chap,  xxv  §.  l^.) 
it  might  be  supposed  that  one  and  the  same  Malchus  was  bishop 
of  both  sees.  But  the  matter  is  so  obscure,  that  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  decide  upon  it.  Gratianus  Lucius  (Lynch)  held  the  same 
opinion  (Canibr.  Ev.p.  167)  as  Usher,  but  has  given  us  no  proof 
of  it. 

(54)  See  above  §.  2.  Ware  and  Harris  have  (at  Lismore  J 
a  pretended  bishop,  whom  they  call  Gi/la-Mochiidu  O' Rehacairt. 
and  whose  death  they  assign  to  A.  D.  1129.  But  surely  Mai-, 
chus  was  bishop  there  some  years  before  that  time,  as  is  clear 
from  S.  Malachy's  having  repaired  to  him  thither  about  1123. 
In  consequence  of  that  mistake  they  were  puzzled  as  to  the  pre- 
cise period  of  Malchus'  incumbency,  Ware  saying  that  he  flour- 
rished  in  1140,  (when  he  was  probably  dead)  and  Harris,  that  ii 
was  in  1134-.     Indeed  Harris  has  shamefully  bungled  the  whole 
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business,  telling  us  elsewhere,  (see  above  Not.  44. )  that  St.  Ma- 
lacliy  v/ent  to  Lismore  when  only  twelve  yjiirs  old,  that  is,  about 
A.  1107.  He  throws  in  a  caveat,  that  Malchus  was  not  yet  a 
bis]iop.  Had  he  read  or  did  he  understand  St.  Bernard,  who 
tells  us  in  the  clearest  terms,  that  Malchus  was  a  bishop,  and  a 
celebrated  one,  of  Lismore  before  he  was  waited  upon  by  St. 
Malachy?  The  O'RebacaIn,  whom  he  and  Ware  have  foisted 
into  the  see  of  Lismore,  was  undoubtedly  no  other  than  an  abbot 
there  of  that  name,  who  died  in  1128  (^^ee  Archdall  at  Lismore) 
a  date,  to  v.]iich  Ware,  as  usual,  added  a  year. 

{55)  As  St.  Malachy  was  ordained  priest,  when  about  "25  years 
of  age,  and  accordingly  about  A,  1120,  and  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed as  Vicar  general  of  the  diocese  of  Armagh  for  some  time, 
which  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  been  less  than  two  or 
three  years,  it  will  follow  that  he  did  not  gato  Lismore  until  about 
1123. 

{56)  See  above  §.  I.       ^ 

(57)  Tlie  substance  of  these  transactions  is  related  by  St.  Ber- 
nard (ib.  cap.  3.)  without  n  lentioning  names  or  times.  Yet  he  has 
the  name  of  Cormac,  cap.  6.  The  details  are  given  in  the  Annals 
of  Innisfallen  at  A.  1127.  According  to  them  Cormac  became  a 
pilgrim,  and  took  a  crosier  (pilgrim's  staff)  at  Lismore.  His  libera- 
tion is  related  in  the  following  manner  :  "  In  the  same  3''ear  Conor 
O' Brian  disavowed  the  authority  of  Turlogh  O'Conor,  and  went 
to  Lismore,  and  gave  his  hand  to  Cormac  Mac-Carthj,  and 
brought  him  again  into  the  world,  and  made  him  king  of  Des- 
mond, and  dethroned  and  banished  Donogh  Mac-Carthy  into  Con- 
naught  ;  in  dohig  which  he  was  abetted  by  Turlogh  O'Brian  (his 
brother),  and  by  O' Sullivan,  O'Donoghue,  O'Mahony,  O'Keefe, 
O'Moriarty,  and  O'Faolain." 

(58)  Same  Annals  ib.  This  church  of  Cashel  either  must  not 
be  confounded  with  Cormac's  Chapel,  (see  Chap.  xxii.  ^  6.)  or 
must  be  considered  as  not  newly  built  but  only  repaired.  And,  in 
fact,  the  said  Annals  state,  (at  A.  1138.)  that  Cormac  Mac-Car- 
thy had  built  or  repaired  the  church  called  Teampoll  Chorntaic 
in  Cashel.  They  add,  that  it  was  so  called  from  him.  But,  if 
they  meant  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  Cormac  s  Chapel,  this 
cannot  be  correct,  for  the  architecture  of  this  building  indicates  a 
period  long  prior  to  the  times  of  Cormac  Mac  Carthy ;  and  it  would 
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have  been  more  proper  proper  to  say,  that  two  Cormacs  liad  been 
concerned  in  it,  viz.  Mac-Cuhnan  the  original  founder  and  Mac- 
Carthy  the  repairer.  It  is  very  probable,  that  Cormac's  chapel 
was  injured  in  1121,  when  Turlogh  O'Conor  burned  Cashel  (above 
§.  1.)  and  that  this  gave  occasion  to  a  reparation  by  Cormac 
Mac-Carthy.  Perhaps  what  said  Annals  have  about  his  having 
built  two  churches  in  Lismore  ought  to  be  understood  in  the  same 
manner ;  for  Turlogh  had  burned  also  Lismore.  Whether  M'Carthy 
erected  a  new  church  in  Cashel,  or  only  repaired  an  old  one,  the 
work  was  not  completed  in  1 127,  whereas  the  consecration  of  it  did 
not,  as  will  be  seen,  take  place  until  1134?. 

§.  VIII.  While  St.  Malachy  vv^as  at  Lismore,  his 
sister  died.  He  was  so  displeased  with  her  on  ac- 
count of  her  worldly  mode  of  living,  that  he  had 
determined  never  to  see  her  again  during  life.  On 
a  certain  ni^ht  he  heard  in  a  dream  a  voice  announc- 
ing  to  him,  that  his  sister  was  standing  out  in  the 
court-yard  and  had  tasted  nothing  for  thirty  days. 
Awaking  he  immediately  understood  what  food  she 
wanted,  and  recollected  that  for  said  number  of  days 
he  had  not  offered  for  her  the  bread  of  life  from 
heaven.  This  he  took  care  to  repeat ;  and  after 
some  short  time  she  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision  as. 
having  reached  the  door  of  the  church,  but  so  as 
not  to  be  able  to  enter  it,  and  clothed  in  a  dark 
garment.  As  he  continued  to  offer  for  her,  she  ap- 
peared to  him  a  second  time,  in  a  whitish  dress  and 
as  within  the  church,  but  not  allowed  to  touch  the 
altar.  But  at  length  he  saw  her  again,  united  with 
the  assembly  of  the  white-robed,  and  wearing  a 
white  garment.  (59)  Meanwhile  Celsus  and  Imar 
were  anxious,  that  St.  Malachy  should  return  to  his 
own  country,  and  accordingly  wrote  to  him  to  that 
purpose.  Being  now  well  stored  with  what  he  had 
wished  to  learn,  he  obeyed  their  summons.  His 
return  was  probably  in  11'27,  the  year  in  which  he 
became  intimate  with  Cormac  Mac-Carthy  at  Lis- 
more. (60j     During  his  absence   Celsus  completed 
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in  11 2o  the  reparation  and  roofing  of  the  cathedral 
of  Armagh,  which  had  remained  partly  uncovered 
since  995,  in  which  year  the  city  had  been  laid  waste 
by  a  dreadful  conflagration  caused  by  lightning.  In 
1 126  he  consecrated  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul, 
which  had  been  erected,  or,  as  some  say,  re-erected 
by  Imar  O'Haedhagain,  the  same  as  Imar  the  master 
of  St.  Malachy.  Afterwards  he  spent  thirteen 
months  out  of  his  diocese,  going  through  various 
parts  of  Ireland,  preaching  peace,  harmony,  and 
good  conduct,  and  endeavouring  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
civil  war,  that  raged  throughout  almost  the  whole 
island.  He  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  truce  for  one  year  between  the  Conacian  and 
Momonian  princes.  (6l) 

(59)  S.  Bernard,  ib.  cap.  4. 

(60)  Amidst  other  mistakes  Harris  says,  (Archbishops,  S^c.  at 
Malachy)  that  he  returned  to  Ulster  in  1120,  and  was  then  or- 
dained priest  by  Celsus.  But  we  have  seen,  that  he  was  a  priest 
before  he  went  to  Lismore,  and  that  he  did  not  go  thither  until  later 
than  1 120.  One  would  imagine,  that  Harris  had  not  read  the  Life 
by  St.  Bernard,  although  he  refers  to  it.  Besides  its  being  positively 
stated,  that  St.  Malachy  was  not  only  a  priest  but  Vicar  general  of 
Armagh  before  he  removed  to  Lismore,  surely  Harris  ought  to  have 
perceived,  that,  as  he  celebrated  mass  at  Lismore,  he  must  have 
been  then  a  priest. 

(61)  Tr.  TJu  p,  300.  Of  the  dreadful  state,  in  which  the 
geatest  part  of  Ireland  was  in  those  times,  the  reader  will  find 
sufficient  proofs  in  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen,  at  A.  1125,  1126, 
1127. 

§.  IX.  When  St.  Malachy  returned  to  Ulster,  the 
monastery  of  Bangor  was  waste,  and  seems  to  have 
been  in  that  state  for  a  considerable  time,  not  having 
been  re-established  after  some  great  devastation, 
which  it  had  suflered.  (6^)  Yet  the  lands  belonging 
to  it,  which  were  extensive,  still  continued  to  be  held 
by   persons,  who  used  to  be  called  abbots,  and  who 
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wei^  even  elected  to  that  sinecure  situation.  (63) 
They  were  then  in  possession  of  a  maternal  uncle 
of  St.  Malachy,   who  offered  them  all  up  to  him, 
together  with  Bangor  itself,  that  he  might  build  or 
rather  reb-nld  a  monastery  there.     But  the  saint  was 
so   much  addicted   to    poverty,   that   content  with 
merely  the  site  of  the  monastery  he  refused  to  accept 
of  the  lands,  and  allowed  them  to  be  transferred  to 
another  person,  who  was  chosen,  according  to  custom, 
for  that  purpose  ;  for  his  uncle  resigned  them,  and 
placed  himself  under  his  direction  as  a  monk.  (64) 
St.  Malachy  taking  with  him,   by  order  of  Imar, 
about  ten  brethren,  set  about  erecting  the  necessary 
accommodations  at  Bangor,    on  which  occasion,  as 
he  was  cutting  wood  with  an  axe,  one  of  them  hap- 
pened to  put  himself  in  way  of  the  stroke  and  received 
a  most  violent  blow  on  the  back,  by  which  it  w^as  ap- 
prehended that  he  was  alnjost  killed.     But  provi- 
dentially he  was  scarcely  hurt,  and  his  escape  was 
considered  miraculous.     In  a  few  days  they  finished 
a  handsome  oratory  constructed  of  boards,  and,  when 
every  thing  was  ready,  St.  Malachy,  according  to  the 
direction  of   Imar,    re-established,    as   head  of  the 
community,  the  old  discipline  of  Bangor  as  it  had 
been  formerly,   with  this  only  difference   that  the 
number  of   monks   was  smaller.      A  m.an   named 
Malchus,    who  was   sick  at  Bangor,   w^as   urged  by 
an  evil  spirit  to  be  hostile  to  the  saint,  whc,  on  being 
informed  of  it,  recurring  to  prayer  cured  him  both 
of  his  infirmity  and  of  the   tempatiton.      Malchus, 
when  recovered,  was  not  ungratefil,  and  embraced 
the  monastic  state  under  him.     He  was  brother  to 
Christian,  who  afterwards  became  abbot  of  Mellifont. 
A  cierk  of  the  name  cf  Michael,   whom    he  cured 
twice  of  illness,  also  joined  him,  and  the  reputation 
and  community  of  St.  Malachy  went   un  constantly 
increasing. 

(62)  St.  Bernard  says  (ib.  caj).  5.)  that  Bangor  had  been  for- 
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merly  destroyed  by  pirates,  and  that,  seemingly  as  if  on  that  oc- 
casion, 900  monks  were  reported  to  have  been  killed  by  them  ow 
one  day.  This  was  probably  an  exaggerated  tradition.  Of  such 
great  slaughter  I  find  no  mention  in  our  Irish  documents ;  but  we 
read  that  Tanudius,  abbot  of  Bangor,  was  killed  by  the  Danes  in 
956  (AA  SS.  p.  107.)  It  is  probable,  that  on  this  occasion  many 
of  the  monks  also  were  put  to  death ;  and  perhaps  we  may  thence 
date  the  devastation  spoken  of  by  St.  Bernard.  To  its  having  been 
80  ancient  cannot  be  opposed  the  circumstance  of  one  or  two 
abbots  of  Bangor  being  mentioned  as  having  Hved  between  that 
year  and  St.  Malachy's  times ;  for,  although  monks  had  ceased 
to  be  there,  the  title  of  abbot  and  the  emoluments  were,  as  will 
be  just  seen,  still  continued.  Harris  thought  ( State  of  the  County 
of  Down,  p.  64.)  that  St.  Beraard  applied  by  mistake  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  British  monks  of  Bancor  by  the  Northumbrian  king 
Aedilfrid  (see  A^o^,  i'2.  to  Chap,  xv.)  to  the  Bangor  of  Ireland. 
But  Aedilfrid  and  his  army  were  not  pirates,  such  as  St.  Bernard 
mentions;  and  the  number  of  those  British  monks  killed  was 
much  greater  than  that  stated  by  him.  Harris  has  the  in- 
famous lie  about  Aedilfrid  having  been  instigated  by  Augustin  the 
monk. 

(63)  If  it  be  true,  Uiat  Gillebert  had  been  abbot  of  Bangor, 
before  he  became  bishop  of  Limerick,  (see  Chap.  xxv.  §.  9.)  he 
must  have  been  an  abbot  of  this  sort,  or  what  the  French  call  an 
Abbe  Commendataire..  The  abuse  of  church  lands,  particularly 
those  belonging  to  monasteries,  beinpj  possessed  by  laymen  had 
long  since  crept  into  the  church.  In  England  we  find  it  in  the 
eighth  century,  and  at  the  same  period  it  was  usual  in  France,  where 
the  possessors  of  abbatial  lands  were  called  Abbaccviites.  (See 
Ducange  at  Abbacomitcs,  and  at  In  comniandum  mitterc.  The 
earliest  instance  I  meet  with  of  it  in  Ireland  is  that  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  revenues  of  the  see  of  Armagh  by  the  lay  so  called  arch- 
bishops. But  about  the  times  we  are  now  treating  of  it  became  ra- 
ther prevalent;  an<l  Giraldus  Cambrensis  informs  us,  (Ttmer. 
Cambr.  L.  c.  4.)  that  there  were  several  lay  abbots  in  Ireland  and 
Wales.  The  passage  is  curious  and  worth  transcribing :  "  Notan- 
"  dum  autem,  quod  haec  ecclesia  (S.  Paterni)  sicid  et  aliae  per 
'•  Hiberniam  et  Walliam  plures,  abuatem  laicum  habet,  Usus 
''  enim  inolevit  etprava  consuetudo.  ut  viri,  in  parochia  potentes. 
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"  primo  tamquam  oeconomi  seu  potius  ecclesiarum  patroni  et  de- 
"  fensores   a   clero    constituti,    postea    processu  temporis  aucta 
"  cupidine    totum    sibi   jus    usurparent,    et    terras  omnes    cum 
"  exteriore    possessione  sibi    impiidenter  appropriarent ;    oOiiim 
"  altaria  ;  cum  decimis  et  obventionibus  clero  relinquentes ;    et 
"  haec  ipsa  filiis    suis  cjericis  et    cognatis  assignantes.      Tales 
"  itaque  defensores  seu  potius  ecclesiarum  destructores  abbates  se 
"  vocari  facere,  et  tam  nomen  indebitum  quam  rem  quoque  sibi 
"  assignari  praesumpsere."  He  says,  that  those  lay  abbots,  retaining 
the  lands  and  other  properties  to  themselves^  left  to  the  clergy  only 
the  altars  and  the  tithes  and  dues.     As  to  tithes,  he  alluded  to 
Wales ;  for  they  were  not  paid  in  Ireland  before  his  time.     In  the 
course  of  ages  this  system  became  very  general  in  Ireland,  parti- 
cularly in  Ulster ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  that  singular  class  of 
persons  called  Corbes  and  Erenachs,  concerning  whom  much  has 
been  written  but  in  gi'eat  part  incoiTect.     Usher  has  left  a  disserta- 
tion on  this  subject,  (see  Collectan.  de  Reb,  Hibern.  vol.  1.)  which 
he  wrote  when  young,  and  in  which  he  pretends,  that  the  Corbes 
were  originally  the  same  as  the  Chorepiscopi,  of  which  Coi'be  was 
a  corruption.     This  was  a  fundamental   mistake,  and  has  been 
guarded  against  by  Ware,  [Antiq.  cap.  17.)  who  justly  observes 
from  Colgan,  that  Corba  or  Comorba  signifies  a  successor  in  an 
ecclesiastical  dignity.     Usher  himself  tells  us,  that  "  some  of  the 
Irish  have  detorted  the  name  in  Latin  to  Converbius,  or  Confur- 
bach  in  Irish,  which  importeth  as  much  as  conterraneous."     This 
was  no  detortion,  but  founded  on  the  true  meaning  of  the  name. 
The  original  word  is   Comhorba,  (pronounced   Covorba)  derived 
from  Comh  [con  in  Latin)  and  forba^  i.  e.  a  district,  landed  estate, 
or  patrimony ;  and  which  by  a  certain  usage  was  applied  to  the 
successors  of  distinguished  persons  in  ecclesiastical  situations,  as 
if  signifying  joint-partners.    Colgan  writes ;  ( Ti:  Th.  p.  8.)  "  Vox 
"  Hibernica  Comhorba,  si  vocis  etymon  spectes,  idem  denotat  ac 
'<  compraedianus,  sive  ejusdem  praedii,  patrimonii,   vel  agri  pos- 
*<  sessor.     Derivatur  enim  a  comhy   quod  idem  denotat  ac  con 
*<  apud  Latinos,  ci/orba,  i.  e    praedium,  ager,  vel  patrimonium. 
"  Usurpatui'  tamen  passim  apud  priscos  nostros  scriptore  pro  suc- 
"  cessore  in  praelatura  vel  dignitate  ecclesiastica.     Unde  et  hodie 
<<  videmus  comhorbanos  appellari,  licet  plerumque  shit  seculares, 
<'  qui  praefecturam  tenent  agrorum  et  praediorum,  quae  olim  spec- 
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**  tabant  ad  jura  divitum  abbatiarum ;  sive  id  ortum  sit,  quod 
"  majores  familiarum,  ex  quibus  illi  comorbani  assumuntur,  se  et 
«  sua  praedia  protection!  et  jurisdictioni  istarum  abbatiarum  sive 
**  monasteriorum  voluntarie  consecraverint,  ut  quidam  opinantur  ; 
"  sive  ex  eo  quod,  rebus  ecclesiasticis  paulatim  labentibus,  siliqui 
*'  seculares  titulum  abbatis  vel  praelati  in  talibus  monasteriis 
"  primo  usurpaverint,  et  postea  ad  suos  posteros  transmiserint." 
(See  also  ib.  p.  293  and  630.)  Colgan  has  these  words  in  a  note 
to  a  passage,  in  which  the  successors  of  St.  Fiech  of  Sletty  are 
called  his  comhorhans  ;  and  we  have  seen  over  and  over  the  arcli- 
bishops  of  Armagh  styled  comorbans  of  St.  Patrick,  the  comor- 
bans  of  Columbkill,  of  Finnian  of  Clonard,  Barr  of  Cork,  &c. 
&c.  This  title  is  often  translated  hereSy  which  signifies  not  only 
an  heir,  biit.  an  owner  or  possessor,  apparently  the  primitive 
meaning  of  heres,  hke  that  of  the  German  word  hen\  Thus 
Usher  has  (Prim.  p.  860)  from  the  Annals  of  Ulster;  "  Duo 
heredes  S- Patriciiy  nempe  Forranna7ius  —  et  Dermitius — quieve- 
runt."  The  4  Masters  (ap,  Tr.  Th.  p.  295.)  call  them  comorbans 
of  St.  Patrick.  It  is  usually  joined  with  the  name  of  the  founder 
of  a  church ;  thus  we  read  of  the  comorbans  of  St.  Patrick,  of 
Columbkill,  of  Adamnan  not  as  abbot  of  Hy  but  as  founder  of 
Raphoe,  of  St.  larlath  of  Tuam,  of  Comgall,  &c.  Yet  sometimes 
it  occurs  united  with  the  name  of  a  church,  as  the  comorban  of 
Inniscntthyy  the  comorban  of  the  chwch  of  St.  Brigid  of  Ar- 
magh, a  title  given  [Tr.  Th.  p.  299.)  to  Gormgal  Laighsech,  who 
died  in  1085.  And  hence  we  see,  that  this  name  was  used  not 
only  for  bishops  and  abbots,  but  likewise  became  gradually  ex- 
tended to  persons  holding  minor  ecclesiastical  dignities. 

In  the  above  quoted  passage  Colgan  observes,  that  in  his  time 
the  comorbans  were  mostly  laymen.  After  the  synod  of  Kells, 
M^hich  defined  the  episcopal  sees,  we  find  but  few  instances  of 
our  bishops  being  called  comorbans  ;  and  this  title  fell  into  dis- 
use also  as  to  regular  abbots.  The  laymen,  who  usurped  old 
ecclesiastical  livings,  that  had  belonged  to  decayed  or  neglected 
monasteries  and  churches,  appropriated  it  to  themselves  ;  and  we 
find  in  later  times  a  great  number  of  comorbas,  or,  as  corruptly- 
called,  Corbas  or  Corbes  of  this  kind,  chiefly  in  Ulster,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  grand  Inquisition,  held  in  the  year  1609,  for  the 
county  of  Tyrone  and  the  other  escheated  counties,  now  in  the 
VOL.  IV.  G 
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Roll§  Office,  Dublin,  and  abstracts  from  which  are  to  be  found 
^rpong  Harris'  MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  Dublin  Society.  But 
an  inquiry  into  this  subject  would  lead  me  beyond  the  times,  which 
I  intend  to  treat  of;  and  let  it  suffice  to  observe,  that  several  of 
these  corbes  possessed  even  lands  belonging  to  episcopal  sees,  pay- 
ing, however,  certain  mensal  dues  to  the  bishops,  who  did  not  hold 
the  lands  in  demesne.  (See  Sir  John  Davies'  Letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Saliburtj  in  Collectan.  Vol.  L)  This  system  had  partly  begun 
before  the  times  of  St.  Malachy. 

Yet  there  were  in  Colgan's  times  some  comorbas  or  corbes  in 
holy  orders,  and  they  are  described  by  Sir  John  Davies,  (ib.)  on 
the  authority  of  an  Irish  scholar,  as  provosts  of  collegiate  churches 
under  the  name  of  plebani,  a  title  corresponding  to  that  of  pie- 
vano  in  the  North  of  Italy.     The  certificate  of  the  Irish  scholar, 
or  his  description  of  the  corbanatus,  which  is  given  by  Davies,  has 
been  republished  by  Spelman,  (^Glossar.  ad  Corba)  who  got  his  in- 
formation from  Usher,  and  by  the  Benedictine  editors  of  Ducange, 
(at  Corba)  who,  by  the  bye,  were  mistaken  in  quoting  it  as  if 
from  Isidorus  Moscovius  De  Majest.  Mil.  Eccl.     This  sort  of 
Corbes  were  probably  the  heads  of  churches,  which   had  been 
formerly  small  bishoprics,  and  who,  as  they  could  not  be  called 
bishops,  were  distinguished  by  that  name.     But  there  were  other 
corbes  not  in  holy  orders  and  usually  married,  although  Davies 
seems  to  say  that  all  the  corbes  had  some  order,  meaning,  I  sup- 
pose, the  tonsure.      Colgan,  however,  positively  states,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  them  were  mere  laymen.     This  much  is  certain, 
that  the  corbes  or  comorbas  were  not  in  general,  as  Usher,  Spel- 
man, and  others  would  fain  insinuate,  the  substitutes  for  chore- 
piscopi,  but  persons  occupying  the  church  lands,  which  had  for- 
merly belonged  to  dignitaries   of  various   ranks.     Harris,  in  his 
usual  mode  of  adding  some  mistake  to  Ware's  works,  says  {Antiq. 
p.  225)  that  the  Corbes  were  anciently  married  men  till  celibacy 
was  enjoined  the  clergy.     What  confusion  !     We  do  not  find  any 
married  corbes  or  comorbas  until  very  long  indeed  after  the  law 
of  celibacy  was  established ;   and  the  married  corbes,  who  ap- 
peared in  late  times,  were  either  not  clergymen  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  or  at  most  had  received  only  some  minor  order,  ex.  c.  the 
tonsure. 
:  Besides  the  corbes  there  was  a  much  more  numerous  description 
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of  perfons  somewhat  like  them,  but  considered  as  of  an  inferior 
rank,  viz.  the  Erenachs.  This  name  originally  meant  archdea- 
cons, as  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Usher,  (on  Corhes,  SfcJ 
Spelman,  Cad  Corha)  Ware,  {Antiq.  cap,  17.)  &c.  In  Irish  it  is 
written  Airchinneach,  Airchindeachj  or  Airchid7ieach.  Colgan's 
conjecture  (Tr.  Th,  p,  631.)  of  its  being  perhaps  derived  from 
the  Greek  ethnarches,  as  if  signifying  the  head  of  a  people,  is  quite 
futile  ;  and  he  himself  was  sometimes  obliged  to  translate  it  archi- 
diaconus.  According  to  the  ancient  discipline  the  archdeacons 
were  the  managers  and  economes  of  the  property  of  the  church* 
By  degrees  tliis  duty  fell  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  who  conse- 
quently assumed  the  title  of  archdeacons.  This  happened  also 
in  France.  In  the  Capitularies  it  is  more  than  once  enjoined,  ut 
archidiaconi  non  sint  laid.  In  an  old  document  (apud  Catellum, 
L,  5.  Rei'um  Occitan.  p.  872.)  we  read ;  "  Ut  tunc  temporis  erat 
mos  milites  tenere  archidiaconatus.''  Ordericus  Vitalis  (L.  3.  p. 
4-96.)  says,  that  about  A.  D,  1066  Fulcoius  son  of  Ralph  de  Cal- 
dreio  gave  to  monks  an  archdeaconry,  which  he  held  in  fief  from 
his  predecessors  under  the  archbishop  of  Rouen.  (See  more  in 
Ducange  at  Archidiaconatus.)  In  the  middle  ages  we  find  several 
archdeacons  in  one  and  the  same  diocese,  some  called  rnajores, 
others  minores-  {Gallia  Christiana  in  Episc.  Antissiodor.  No.  58.) 
Hincmar  of  Rheims  writes  in  his  letter  to  the  Church  of  Tournay, 
quoted  by  Usher  (ib.) ;  "  Ut  pro  constituendis  ministerialibus  cc- 
clesiasticis  praemium  non  accipiat  (episcopus)  sed  archipresbyteros 
et  archidiaconos  eligat,  Jxicultatum  ecclesiasticarum  dispensatores" 
SfC.  In  course  of  time  the  Erenachs  became  exceedingly  nu- 
merous in  Ireland.  They  were  universally  laymen,  except  that 
they  were  tonsured,  on  which  account  they  were  ranked  among 
the  Clerici  or  Clerks.  In  an  inquisition  taken  for  the  county  of 
Tyrone  in  1608  we  read  ;  "  In  qualibet  dictarum  baroniarum  prae- 
ter  illas  terras,  quae  antehac  possidebantur  ac  modo  possidentur  ab 
hominibus  nunc  laicis,  sunt  aliae  quaedam  terrae,  de  quibus  qui- 
dam  clerici  sive  homines  literati,  qui  vocantur  Erinaci,  ab  antique 
seisiti  fuerunt."  Then  it  adds,  that  each  of  these  erenachs  used 
to  pay,  and  was  bound  to  do  so,  a  certain  subsidy,  reflections, 
and  yearly  pension  to  the  archbishop  or  bishop,  in  whose  diocese 
the  lands  held  by  them  were  situated,  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  land  and  the  custom   of  the  country.     Usher   observes, 
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(ib)  that  in  the  dioceses  of  Deny  and  Raphoe  the  bishop  got  a 
third  part,  the  other  two  thirds  being  reserved  for  the  repairs  of 
churclies,  hospitality,  and  Erenach's  maintenance.  In  fact  the 
crenachs  were  tlie  actual  possessors  of  old  church  lands,  out  of 
which  they  paid  certain  contributions  either  in  money  or  kind 
towards  ecclesiastical  purposes.  Davies  says  {ib.)  ;  "  The  church 
land  (in  Monaghan)  was  either  monastery  land,  corbe-land,  or 
erenach's  land ;  for  it  did  not  appear  unto  us,  that  the  bishop  had 
any  land  in  demesne,  but  certain  mensal  duties  of  the  corbes  and 
erenachs  ;  neither  did  we  find,  thai  the  parsons  and  vicars  had  any 
glebe  land  at  all  in  this  country."  "  There  are,"  he  states,  "  few 
parishes  of  any  compass  in  extent,  where  there  is  not  an  erenach;" 
which  he  derives  from  a  right  o^ juspatronatus  or  advowson.  This 
might  have  been  sometimes  the  case,  but  was  not  generally  so. 
Besides  keeping  the  church  in  order,  exercising  hospitality,  and 
giving  alms,  "  he  was  also  to  make  a  weekly  commemoration  of 
"  the  founder  in  the  church ;  he  had  always  p-imam  tonsuraniy 
"  but  took  no  other  orders.  He  had  a  voice  in  the  Chapter,  when 
"  they  consulted  about  their  revenues,  and  paid  a  certain  yearly 
"  rent  to  the  bishop,  besides  a  fine  upon  the  marriage  of  every 
*'  of  his  daughters,  which  they  call  a  Loughinipy ;  he  gave  a 
"  subsidy  to  the  bishop  at  his  first  entrance  into  his  bishopric : 
*'  the  certainty  of  all  which  duties  appear  in  the  bishop's  regis- 
**  ter ;  and  these  duties  grew  unto  the  bishop  first,  because  the 
"  erenach  could  not  be  created  nor  the  church  dedicated  without 
"  the  consent  of  the  bishop."  Here  Davies  goes  still  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  erenachs  held  the  lands  in  virtue  of  ^  juspatronnUis 
founded  on  grants  made  to  churches  by  their  ancestors ;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  those  erenachies  consisted  chiefly  in  usui-pations  made 
by  laymen,  or  merely  tonsured  clerks,  calHng  themselves  archdea- 
cons, who,  as  well  as  the  so  called  comorbas  or  corbes,  transmitted 
the  church  lands  to  their  posterity,  or  at  least  to  the  sept,  to  which 
they  belonged,  according  to  the  Irish  laws  of  succession  and  inhe- 
ritance. On  the  death  of  an  Erenach,  the  sept  used  to  elect  ano- 
ther from  among  themselves,  and,  in  case  they  did  not  agree,  the 
bishop  and  clergy  were  authorized  to  interfere  and  chuse  one  out 
of  said  sept ;  for  they  could  not  take  the  erenachy  into  their  own 
hands.  And  if  a  whole  sept  became  extinct,  it  was  necessary  to 
look  out  for  another,  to  which  it  should  be  transferred,  and  which 
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would  be  vested  with  the  right  of  electing  the  erenach,  under  the 
same  conditions  and  charges,  without  alteration,  as  those  observed 
by  the  former  erenachs.  Similar  regulations  existed  with  regard 
to  the  corbes,  and  much  may  be  seen  concerning  them  and  some 
other  collateral  points  in  the  Inquisitions  in  Harris'  MSS.  above 
mentioned,  in  which,  by  the  bye,  there  are  some  foolish  and 
groundless  speculations  relative  to  the  origin  of  corbeships  and 
erenacliies.  Harris  himself  is  not  sufficiently  correct  in  what  he 
has  on  these  subjects  in  his  additions  to  Waxe  {A7iiiq.  p.  2SS. 
seqq.) ;  but  I  shall  not  enlarge  further  on  them,  having  said  as  much 
as  may  suffice  to  illustrate  the  allusions  to  them  in  such  part  of  our 
ecclesiastical  history  as  I  have  undertaken  to  treat  of;  merely  add- 
ing, that  the  corbes  diffi^red  from  the  erenaghs  in  their  possessing 
more  extensive  lands,  and  sometimes  having  erenachs  under 
them,  whereas  the  erenach's  power  and  influence  were  of  an  in- 
ferior kind.  Besides,  many  corbes  held  lands,  that  had  belonged 
to  old  abbeys,  independently,  it  seems,  of  the  bishops ;  and  such 
was  St.  Malachy's  uncle,  who  was  in  possession  of  the  property 
of  the  monastery  of  Bangor,  and  who  was  called  comorb  (tanta- 
mount to  abbot)  of  Bangor.  On  the  contrary,  the  erenachs 
were  perpetual  tenants  of  the  bishops,  under  whom  they  held  their 
lands.  Add,  that  some  corbes  v/ere  in  holy  orders  and  heads  of 
collegiate  churches ;  whereas  the  erenachs  had  no  higher  order 
than  the  tonsure. 

The  name  of  Termon  lands  is  often  given  to  some  of  those, 
which  the  corbes  and  erenachs  were  possessed  of.  Concerning 
this  name  Usher  (on  Corbes,  c^t.)  says,  that  '*  Tcarmuin  musQ^ 
*•  in  the  Irish  tongue  for  a  sanctuary,  (whence  Termon- Fechin,  a 
"  town  belonging  unto  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  hath  its  deno- 
**  mination,  as  it  were  the  sanctuary  of  P^echin)  and  may  well  be 
"  thought  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Irish,  as  many  other 
*♦  words  are,  from  the  Latin  termimcs,  by  reason  that  such  privi- 
•'  leged  places  were  commonly  designed  by  special  marks  and 
"  bounds.  Terminus  sancti  loci  habeat  signa  circa  se,  says  an 
**  ancient  synod  of  Ireland ;  and  the  old  law  of  tlie  Bavarians 
"  {Tit.^,  §.!,)  Si  quis  servum  Ecclesiae  vel  ancilJam  ad  fugi- 
"  endum  suaserit,  et  eos  foras  termimim  duxerit.  I  conclude, 
"  therefore,  that  Termons  were  indeed  free  land,  but  free  from 
"  ^11  claim  of  temporal  lords,  not  of  the  Church,  being  truly  ter- 
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*'  ritorium  ecclesiasticum."  Colgan  also,  speaking  of  another 
Tearman-Fechin  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  explains  it  (AA.  SS» 
;?.  141.)  as  a  sanctuary  or  refuge.  But  Terminus  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical style  means  originally  district  or  territory ;  the  idea  of  sanc- 
tuary was  secondary.  Gregory  of  Tours  says;  (Lib.  1.  de  Mira^ 
cul.  cap,  59.)  "  Ecclesia  est  vici  Iciodorensis  sub  termino  Tu- 
ronicae  urbis."  Tlie  patrimony  of  the  Roman  church  is  called  by 
Pope  John  VIII.  Terminus  sancti  Petri  ac  Pauli.  Lotharius  the 
third  decreed,  A.  D.  1132,  "  Ecclesiam  parochialem  S.  ServatH 
solam  in  Trajectensi  urbe  habere  decimas  et  terminum."  (See 
more  in  Ducange,  ed.  Bened.  at  Terminus,)  Some  have  thought, 
that  Termon  was  the  same  as  terra  monnchorum,  or  in  French 
Terre-moine,  the  land  of  monks;  but  (as  remarked  ib.  at  Termon- 
landes)  this  is  an  idle  derivation.  Nor  is  there  any  necessity  for 
deriving  it  from  terra  iynmunis,  free  land,  although  it  is  true  that 
the  church  lands  were,  at  least  sometimes,  exempt  from  tribute  in 
Ireland,  and  some  of  them  were  considered  as  sanctuaries. 

(64-)  St.  Bernard,  ib.  cap.  5.  Here  we  have  an  instance  of  the 
election  of  a  cormoba  or  corbe,  undoubtedly  by  the  sept  which 
had  got  possession  of  the  lands,  that  formerly  belonged  to  the 
monastery. 

§.  X.  At  this  time  the  adjoining  see  of  Connor 
being  vacant,  as  it  had  been  for  many  years,  St, 
Malachy  was  chosen  to  fill  it,  but  declined  accepting 
of  it,  until  he  was  ordered  by  Imar  and  his  metro- 
politan Celsus  to  submit.  Accordingly  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop,  when  about  thirty  years  of  age,  but 
not,  as  is  usually  said,  as  early  as  the  year  1 J  24.  (65) 
This  diocese  had  been  so  much  neglected,  that  every 
thing  was  in  disorder,  and  he  had  never  before  met 
with  a  set  of  people  in  so  deep  a  state  of  corruption. 
They  made  no  offerings  to  the  churches  ;  did  not 
contract  lawful  marriages  ;  (66)  neglected  confession, 
nor  was  there  any  one  who  asked  for  penances,  or 
who  was  to  prescribe  them.  For  the  ministers  of  the 
altar  were  very  few,  and,  had  there  been  more  of 
them,  what  could  they  have  done  amidst  such  a 
people  ?     There   was  neither  preaching  nor  singing 
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in  the  churches.  St.  Malachy  finding  his  utmost 
exertions  necessary,  made  use  of  all  possible  means 
to  reclaim  them  and  to  introduce  a  correct  system  of 
discipline.  He  admonished  them  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, used  to  stop  them  in  the  streets  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instructing  them,  and  spent  whole  nights 
praying  for  their  conversion.  Attended  by  his 
faithful  disciples  of  Bangor,  whom  he  still  continued 
to  govern,  he  visited  in  all  directions  the  smaller 
towns  and  country  parts  of  his  diocese,  constantly 
on  foot,  and  conducting  himself  as  a  really  apostolical 
man.  He  suffered  great  hardships,  met  with  many 
repulses,  and  received  injuries.  Yet  lie  persevered, 
and,  with  God's  assistance,  succeeded  at  length  in 
softening  that  hard-hearted  people  and  bringing  them 
to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  Instead  of  certain  Irish 
practices  of  theirs  he  introduced  the  Roman  ones, 
got  the  churches  rebuilt,  ordained  clergymen  for 
them,  and  took  care  that  the  sacram.ents  should  be 
duly  administered.  Confession  is  frequented  ;  the 
people  flock  to  the  churches  ;  marriage  is  celebrated 
in  a  solemn  manner  j  and  in  short  every  thing  was  so 
much  changed  for  the  better,  that  what  the  Lord  had 
said  by  the  Prophet ;  Those,  zvho  were  not  my  people, 
are  now  my  people  ;  might  be  justly  applied  to  that 
diocese. 

(^S)  St.  Bernards' words,  {id.  cap.  6.)  "  Tricesimoferme  aeta- 
lis  suae  anno  Malachias  consecratus  episcopus"  have  been  under- 
stood by  Colgan  (7V.  Th.  p.  SOO.)  as  referring  to  A.  D.  1124, 
reckoning  from  his  birth  in  1095.  He  has  been  followed  by  Ware 
and  Harris  (Bishops  at  Connor).  But  this  date  cannot  agree  with 
St.  Malachy 's  having  been  acquainted,  before  he  returned  to  Ul- 
ster, at  Lismore  with  Cormac  Mac-Carthy,  and  his  having  been 
there  when  Cormac  was  liberated  in  1 127,  a  date  which  I  find  no 
sufficient  reason  for  calling  in  question.  We  may  suppose,  that 
he  was  consecrated  in  that  same  year ;  for  it  is  clear  that  he  was 
but  a  short  time  at  Bangor  when  he  was  appointed  bishop  ;  and 
St.  Bernard's  round  num     r,  tricesimn  ferme,  must  be  explained 
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not  as  meaning  exactly  or  nearly  thirtieth,  but  as  we  would  say, 
about  thirty^  although  in  all  likelihood  St.  Malachy  was  then 
thirty  two  years  of  age.  Ferme  is  often  used  for  thereabouts,  more 
or  less, 

{66)  The  charge  here  made  by  St.  Bernard  is  thus  expressed ; 
Non  legitima  inire  conjugia.     This  is  relative  not  to  the  neglect  of 
marriage,  but  perhaps  to  the  non-observance  of  the  rule  of  the  ca- 
nonists, as  to  the  seven  degrees,  which  has  been  treated  of  above 
Not.  51.     This  rule  had  not  been  generally  received  in  Ireland, 
and  indeed  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  it  should,  considering 
the  system  of  clanships,  and  the  Irish  practice  of  marrying  chiefly 
within  their  septs.     It  was  found  so  difficult  to  observe  it  any  where» 
that  it  was  modified  not  very  long  after  St.  Bernard's  death.  He  does 
not  say,  that  the  people  of  Connor  did  not  marry  ;  for  were  this  his 
meaning  he  would  have  omitted  the  word  legitima.     Or,  what  is 
much  more  probable,  St.  Bernard  alluded  to  the  practice  of  not 
celebrating  marriage  by  sponsalia  de  i^raesenti,  but  by  those  de 
futiiro,  a  practice,  which,  however  disapproved  of  by  him,  ren- 
dered marriage  valid  not  only  in  Ireland  but  elsewhere.     In  short, 
he  blamed,  as  followed  in  the  diocese  of  Connor,  that  system, 
which,    he  tells  us,  was  reformed  by  St.  Malachy  at  Armagh, 
where  in  all  likelihood  the  new  matrimonial  regulation  consisted 
merely  in  substituting  the  Sponsalia  de  praesenti  for  those  de 
futuro,  or  adding  the  former  to  the  latter.     (See  Not.  52.)     St. 
Bernard  does  not  say,  what  Harris  (at   ConnorJ  falsely  attri- 
butes to  him,  that  the  people  were  adulterers  ;  but  Harris  did 
not  understand  the   meaning  of  non   legitima  hiire  conjugia. 

§.  XI.  After  some  time  it  happened  that  Connor 
was  destroyed  by  a  king  of  a  northern  part  of 
Ireland,  and  St.  Malachy,  being  obliged  to  quit 
that  country,  went  with  1 20  brethren  to  Monster, 
where  he  was  received  with  a  most  cordial  welcome 
by  his  friend  Cormac  Mac-Carthy,  king  of  Des- 
mond. This  must  have  taken  place  after  the  death 
of  Celsus,  which  in  all  appearance  occurred  while 
St.  Malachy  was  still  at  Connor.  (67)  Celsus  was 
very  anxious  to  put  a   stop  to  the  hereditary  succes- 
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sion,  which  had  continued  so  long  in  his  family, 
and  to  be  succeeded  by  Malachy.  Accordingly, 
perceiving  his  end  approaching,  he  drew  up  a  sort 
of  will,  in  which  he  declared  his  intention  that 
Malachy  should  be  appointed,  on  his  demise,  as  the 
person  fittest  to  govern  the  primatial  see  of  Ire- 
land. This  he  communicated  to  persons  both  pre- 
sent and  absent,  and  particularly  to  the  two  kings 
of  Munster,  where  he  then  happened  to  be,  whom 
as  well  as  others  he  enjoined  by  the  authority  of 
St.  Patrick  to  exert  themselves  for  that  purpose. 
Some  short  time  before  his  death  a  woman  of 
tall  stature  and  reverend  countenance  appeared 
in  a  vision  to  St.  Malachy,  and  on  being  asked 
who  she  was,  answered,  that  she  was  the  wife  of 
Celsus,  (that  is,  the  church  of  Armagh).  She 
then  handed  him  a  pastoral  staff,  which  she  held 
in  her  hand,  and  disappeared.  (68)  After  a  few 
days  Celsus  being  on  his  death-bed  sent  his  staff 
or  crosier  to  Malachy  as  the  person,  who  was  to 
succeed  him  ;  which,  when  he  saw,  he  perceived 
that  it  was  exactly  like  that,  which  he  had  seen 
in  the  vision.  Celsus  was  then  at  Ardpatrick  in 
the  now  county  of  Limerick,  where  he  died  on  the 
1st  of  April,  A,  D,  1129,  in  the  .50th  year  of 
his  age.  His  body  was  removed,  according  to  his 
will,  to  Lismore,  and  honourably  interred  there, 
in  the  burying  place  of  the  bishops,  on  the 
Thursday  following,  which  in  that  year  was  the 
4th  of  April.  (69)  His  name  is  in  the  Roman 
martyrology  at  the  oth  of  April.  (70)  Some 
writers  have  made  him  an  author,  and  speak  of 
him  as  a  very  learned  man  ;  but  I  greatly 
doubt  whether  much  credit  be  due  to  their  as- 
sertions. (71) 

(67)  It  is  true  that  St.  Bernard  speaks  fcap.  6.)  of  St.  Ma- 
lachy s  going  to  Munster  before  he  treats  fcap.  7.)  of  the  last  pro- 
ceedmgs  and  death  of  Celsus.    But  he  must  be  understood  a.s  writ- 
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ing  by  anticipation,  and  as  continuing  his  account  of  the  personal 
transactions  of  St.  Malachy.  And  in  fact  he  says  that,  while  the 
saint  was  reforming  the  diocese  of  Connor,  &c.  Celsus  happened 
to  fall  sick  ;  and  his  stating  that  Connor  was  not  destroyed  until 
sotne  years,  annos  aliquot,  after  St.  Malachy  had  undertaken 
the  administration  of  it,  obhges  us  to  suppose,  that  he  did  not  go 
with  his  120  brethren  to  Munster  before  the  death  of  Celsus, 
which  occurred  on  the  1st  of  April,  A.  D,  1129.  Now  St.  Ma- 
lachy could  not  have  been  bishop  of  Connor  prioi'  to  1 127,  ac- 
cording to  what  we  have  seen  above  Not.  65.  We  must  therefore 
allow  for  the  some  years  of  St.  Bernard  some  longer  time  than 
what  had  elapsed  before  April  1129.  Perhaps  the  devastation 
in  which  Connor  was  destroyed,  was  that  of  part  of  Ulster  ]  130 
by  Conor,  son  of  Artgoil  Mac-Lochlin,  at  the  head  of  the 
forces  of  Tirconnel  and  Tirone.  (See  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at 
A.  1130.) 

(68)  St.  Bernard,  ib.  cap.  7.  Hence  in  all  appearance,  as  al- 
ready observed,  (JSot.  75.  to  Chap,  xxv.)  Hanmer  took  his 
fable  of  Celsus  having  been  a  married  man. 

(69)  Four  Masters  and  Colgan,  Tr.  Th.  p.  SOO-SOl.  See  also 
the  Annals  of  Innisfallen  and  of  Mary's  Abbey  at  A.  1129.  Ba- 
ronius  was  mistaken  (Note  to  the  Roman  Marty rology  at  6 
April)  in  assigning  his  death  to  1128.  The  Bollandists  (at  Celsusy 
said  day)  strangely  observe,  that  Baronius'  reason  for  the  year 
1128  was  that  the  Ulster  annals  used  to  anticipate  the  com- 
mon Christian  era  by  one  year.  Had  this  been  his  reason,  he 
should  have  marked  not  1128,  but  1130;  for  the  Irish  annals 
agree  in  affixing  Celsus'  death  to  1129.  Besides,  that  system 
of  anticipation  had  ceased  before  the  times  we  are  now 
treating  of. 

(70)  Its  being  placed  at  6  April  is  owing  to  another  mistake  of 
Baronius,  who  was  the  first  to  insert  it  in  the  Roman  Martyrology, 
which  he  revised  by  order  of  Gregory  XIII.  It  was  already  in 
Molanus'  Additions  to  Usuard,  published  in  the  year  1568.  Not 
only  the  4  Masters,  but  likewise  Marian  Gorman,  who  lived  in  the 
same  century,  has,  in  his  martyrology,  the  death  of  Celsus  at  1  st 
April.  As  his  interment  was  marked  iv.  April,  this  notation 
was  probably  mistaken  for  vi.  April    and  thus  adding  a  confu- 
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sion  of  said  day  with  that  of  his  death,  this  error  seems  to  have 
originated. 

(71)  Ware  (Archbishops  of  Armagh)  refers  to  Brian  Twine, 
who  calls  Celsus  a  universal  scholar ,  and  affirms  from  Bale  (fine 
authority!)  that  he  had  spent  some  time  at  Oxford.  And 
( Writers  at  Celsus)  he  says,  that  he  wrote  a  Theological  sum- 
mary, which  he  was  told  had  been  extant  (not  published,  as  the 
English  translator  has)  at  Vienna.  Then  he  speaks  of  certain 
letters  and  constitutions.  That  Celsus  wrote  some  letters  and  re- 
gulations relative  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  that  he  drew  up  a 
sort  of  a  will,  need  not  be  denied  ;  but  these  are  not  sufficient  for 
reckoning  him  among  the  Irish  Avriters. 

§.  XII.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  at  Armagh  that 
Celsus  was  dead,  Murchertach,  or  (according  to  his 
latinized  name)  Mauritius  or  Maurice,  a  son  of 
Domnald  the  predecessor  of  Celsus,  took  possession 
of  the  see,  which  he  retained,  one  way  or  another, 
for  five  years  until  his  death.  (72)  Thus  St.  Ma- 
lachy,  who  was  far  from  being  anxious  to  be  re- 
moved to  Armagh,  was  prevented  from  occupying 
it,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  Celsus  and  the 
wish  of  the  pious  persons  of  those  times.  It  was 
during  Maurice's  incumbency  or  usurpation  that  he 
went,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Munster,  where,  with 
the  assistance  of  Cormac  Mac-Carthy,  he  constructed 
a  monastery  in  a  place  in  that  prince's  kingdom, 
called  Ibrach.  (73)  There  he  and  the  brethren 
were  provided  with  every  thing  necessary,  and  the 
king  often  visited  them,  considering  himself  as  a  dis- 
ciple of  St.  Malachy.  In  the  attendance  to  the  du- 
ties of  the  house  the  saint,  although  the  superior  and 
a  bishop,  performed  in  his  turn  every  part  of  them 
as  much  at  least  as  any  of  the  brethren,  setting  them 
an  example  of  monastic  poverty  and  discipline. 

He  was  probably  still  there,  when  Maurice  O'Hin- 
drectaigh,  who  is  called  comorban  of  St.  Comgall, 
died  at  Armagh  on  the  3d  of  October,  A.  Z>.  1131. 
(74)     Perhaps  he  was  only  a  person,  who  had  held 
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the  lands,  which  had  belonged  to  the  monastery  of 
Bangor,  under  the  title  of  comoy^ban  or  corbe,  (J5) 
In  the  same  year  died  Moeliosa  O'Foghlada,  arch- 
bishop of  Casliel,  (76)  and  was  succeeded  by  Dom- 
nald  (not  Donagh  or  Donat)  0*Conaing,  who  held 
the  see  until  lid?.  To  the  year  1132  is  assigned 
the  death  of  a  very  eminent  priest  of  Armagh,  the 
blessed  Maelbrigid  Mac-Dolgen,  who  departed  this 
life  on  the  S7th  of  August  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  52d  ot  his  priesthood,  (77) 

(72)  Tr.  TIu  p.  301  and  303.  St.  Bernard  ib.  cap.  7.  Ware 
and  Harris,  Bishops  of  Armagh  at  Maurice, 

(73)  Ware,  who  was  greatly  in  error  with  regard  to  Ibrach  in 
his  Coenoiba  Cistercieiicia  (at  NeiurijJ  afterwards  tliought,  ( Ani. 
cap.  26.  at  Cork)  that  it  was  the  same  as  the  abbey  near  Cork 
called  of  St.  Barr  or  Finbar.  But  the  account,  which  he  gives 
of  this  abbey,  shows  that  he  was  mistaken.  He  says,  that  it  was 
founded  for  Regular  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin  by  king 
Cormac,  that  is,  the  Cormac  friend  of  St.  Malachy.  Now  the 
community,  which  St.  Malachy  governed  at  Ibrach,  consisted 
not  of  Regular  canons,  but  of  monks  of  the  old  order  of  Bangor, 
or  of  St.  Comgall,  as  is  clear  from  St.  Bernard.  Next  he  says, 
that  it  was  founded  about  the  year  1134';  but  in  this  year  St. 
Malachy  was  at  Armagh,  having  already  returned  from  Munster. 
It  is  therefore  clear,  that  the  abbey  of  St.  Barr,  otherwise  called 
Gill-abbey,  was  quite  different  from  the  house  of  Ibrach.  Ale- 
niand  (Hist.  Mon.  S^c.  p.  ,54.)  imagined,  that  Ibrach  was  the 
same  as  Beg-erin  near  Wexford,  as  if  Ibrach  were  derived  from 
the  name  of  St.  Ibar.  This  conjecture  betrays  his  ignorance  of 
Irish  history.  For  Ibrach  was,  as  St.  Bernard  states,  in  Cormac 
Mac-Carthy's  kingdom,  whereas  Beg-erin  certainly  was  not.  It 
is  strange  that  Butler  {Life  of  St.  Malachy)  and  some  others  have 
referred  to  this  so  clearly  wrong  opinion  of  Alemand.  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt,  but  that  Ibrach  or  Ibrac,  as  spelled  by  St. 
Bernard,  was  no  other  than  the  district  still  called  Iveragh  {h  and 
V  commutable  in  Irish)  now  a  barony  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
The  establishment  formed  there  by  St.  Malachy  seems  to  have 
ceased  soon  after  his  departure  from  Munster,  as  it  is  very  pro- 
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bable  that  the  brethren  followed  him  back  to  Ulster,  and  we  know 
that  the  monastery  of  Bangor,  whence  they  had  come,  continued 
to  exist  after  these  times. 

(74)  Tr.  Th,  p.  303. 

(75)  See  above  J.  9.  It  is  hard  so  think,  that  he  could  have 
been  the  superior  of  the  monks  of  Bangor,  whereas  St.  Malachy 
seems  to  have  retained  that  office  to  himself;  unless  it  might  be 
said  that  he  acted  as  a  substitute  for  the  saint,  while  attending  to 
his  diocese  of  Connor.  It  may  be  suspected,  that  Maurice  0'Hin« 
drectaigh  was  the  uncle  of  St.  Malachy,  who,  as  we  have  seen  had 
possessed  those  lands,  and  who,  being  too  old  to  follow  the  saint 
to  Munster,  had  retired  to  Armagh.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  holy 
man ;  but  I  do  not  find  him  called  uncle  to  St.  Malachy. 

(76)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  .4.  1131.  4  Masters,  ap,  Tr.  Th. 
p.  308.  and  Ware,  Archbishops  of  Cashel.  Compare  with  Chap. 
XXV.  §.  14. 

(77)  Tr.  Th.  p.  303. 

§.  XIII.  Maurice  had  held  the  see  of  Armagh  for 
three  years,  and  consequently  until  11^2,  when 
those,  who  were  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the  usur- 
pation, particularly  Malchus  of  Lismore  and  Gille- 
bert  of  Limerick,  the  apostolic  legate,  havino-  as- 
sembled some  bishops  and  chieftains,  went  in  a  body 
to  where  St.  Malachy  was,  determined  to  use  force 
if  he  should  resist  their  plan  for  placing  him  on  the 
see.  After  much  expostulation  on  his  part  and  their 
threatening  him  with  excommunication,  at  leno-th 
he  submitted  on  condition  of,  in  case  of  the  peace  of 
the  Church  being  established  and  matters  properly 
arranged,  being  allowed  to  return  to  his  former 
spouse  (Connor)  and  to  his  beloved  state  of  poverty, 
from  which,  he  said,  they  were  dragging  him.  It 
seems,  that  he  was  then  in  his  monastery  of  Jbrach, 
where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  practising  his  system  of 
poverty,  and  which,  being  in  Munster,  Jay  convenient 
for  his  being  called  upon  by  Malchus  and  Gillebert. 
His  submitting  to  the  demand  made  of  him  was 
chiefly  owing   to   his    recollection  of  the  vision,  in 
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which  the  pastoral  staff  of  Celsus  appeared  as  if 
handed  to  him,  and  he  was  afi-aid  lest  his  further 
opposition  might  involve  a  resistance  to  the  will  of 
God.  Accordingly  he  went  to  the  diocese  of  Ar- 
magh, of  which  he  undertook  the  care,  as  well  as  of 
its  dependencies,  but  avoided  entering  the  city, 
being  apprehensive  that  bloodshed  might  be  the  con- 
sequence of  his  doing  so.  After  two  years  Maurice 
died  on  the  17th  of  September  in  1134,  (78)  having 
endeavoured,  as  much  as  he  could,  that  his  successor 
should  be  Niell  a  member  of  the  same  usurping 
family.  This  Niell,  whose  name  has  been  latinized 
into  Nigellus,  was  according  to  a  very  probable 
account,  a  brother  of  Celsus  ;  for  he  is  said  to  have 
been  a  son  of  Aidus  and  a  grandson  of  a  former 
archbishop  Moeliosa.  (79)  At  any  rate,  he  belonged 
to  that  race,  and  their  faction  were  preparing  to  install 
him,  but  were  opposed  by  a  king  and  several  bishops 
and  many  pious  persons,  who  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  St.  Malachy  into  Armagh.  A 
hostile  party,  headed  by  a  very  wicked  man,  placed 
themselves  on  a  hill  adjoining  the  place  of  assembly 
with  the  intention  of  rushing  down  and  killing  the 
king  and  St.  Malachy.  On  his  discovering  their 
plan  the  saint  entered  a  neighbouring  church  and 
prayed  to  God.  All  of  a  sudden  clouds  and  dark- 
ness with  great  rain  changed  the  day  into  night,  and 
a  dreadful  storm  came  on  accompanied  with  great 
thunder  and  lightning,  which  killed  the  leader  of  that 
party  and  some  others  of  tliem,  besides  severely  in- 
juring others  and  dispersing  the  whole  gang,  while 
the  storm  and  whirlind  left  St.  Malachy's  friends 
untouched,  although  not  far  distant.   (80) 

(78)  lb.  p.  SO^.  from  the  4  Masters.  This  date  agrees  exactly 
with  St.  Bernard's  account  of  Maurice  having  occupied  the  see  for 
five  years,  reckoning  from  the  death  of  Celsus  in  1129. 

(79)  Colgan  says,  (ib.)  that  Niell  was  son  of  the  Aidus,  who 
died  in  1108,  and  who  was  a  son  of  Dubdalethe  III.  Elsewhere, 
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{ib,)  owing  to  an  omission  of  the  press,  Niell  is  called  son  of  Dub- 
dalethe.  But  (ib.  p,  305.)  Colgan  makes  him  the  son  of  the 
Aldus  son  of  Moeliosa  ;  and  O'Flaherty  maintains  {MS.  note)  that 
this  is  the  true  reading  of  the  4  Masters.  If  so,  and  if  they  were 
otherwise  right,  it  will  follow,  that  Niell  was  a  brother  of  Celsus. 
(See  Chap,  xxv.  §.  12.)  But  St.  Bernard  either  did  not  know 
this,  or  did  not  choose  to  mention  it. 

(80)  St.  Bernard,  cap.  7.  According  to  the  Annals  of  Innis- 
fallen  at  A.  11 S^  the  conspirators  were  from  Tulach-og,  now 
Tullyhog  in  the  barony  of  Dungannon,  county  of  Tirone,  and  the 
transaction  is  thus  stated;  "  The  Kineal  Eogan  (Tironians)  of 
Tulach-Og  conspired  against  Maolmaodhog  (Malachy)  bishop  of 
Armagh,  and  twelve  of  them  were  struck  dead  by  lightning  on 
the  very  spot,  where  they  were  forming  the  conspiracy  against  the 
hol}^  man." 

§.  XIV.  St.  Malachy  was  then  conducted  to  Ar- 
magh as  its  bishop  and  primate  of  all  Ireland,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  that  same  year  1134,  (81)  being 
then  38  years  old.  (82)  Niell,  finding  it  necessary 
to  make  his  escape,  took  with  him  two  great  orna- 
ments of  the  cathedral,  viz.  the  text  of  the  Gospels, 
which  had  belonged  to  St.  Patrick,  and  the  celebrated 
staff,  called  the  staff  of  Jesus,  (83)  Carrying 
about  these  objects  of  the  people's  highest  respect, 
he  was  received  every  where  with  great  attention,  and 
favoured  by  numbers  of  persons  in  preference  to  St. 
Malachy.  A  powerful  chieftain  of  tlie  usurping 
family,  whom  the  king,  St.  Malachy*s  friend,  had, 
before  he  left  Armagh,  forced  to  swear,  that  he  would 
keep  peace  with  the  bishop,  and  even  to  give  him 
many  hostages  to  that  effect,  still  harboured  evil 
designs  against  him,  and,  on  the  king's  having  re- 
tired, went  to  Armagh,  where  with  son)e  relatives 
and  friends  he  formed  a  plot  for  putting  the  saint  to 
death.  They  were,  however,  afraid  of  the  people, 
and  did  not  dare  to  attack  him  in  public.  But  on 
an  evening,  when  with  all  the  clergy  and  a  multitude 
of  the  faithful  he  was   celebrating  Vespers  in  the 
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church,  that  ill-disposed  chieftain  sent  some  persons 
to  request,  that  he  would   call  upon   him   for  the 
purpose  of  their  coming  to  amicable  terms.     To  this 
the  assistants  replied,  that  it  was   rather  his  business 
to  wait  upon  the  bishop,  and  that  the  church  was  the 
fittest  place  for  settling  such  matters.     The  mes- 
sengers answered,   that  the  chieftain  was  afraid  of 
the  crowd,  by  whom   he  was  hated  on  account  of 
their  attachment  to  the  bishop,  and   nearly  killed  a 
few  days  before.     While  they  were  thus  contending, 
St.  Malachy  interfered,  and  said  ;   **  Brethren,  allow 
me  to  imitate  my  master.     In  vain  am  I  a  christian, 
if  I  do  not  follow  Christ.     Perhaps  I  shall  soften 
the  tyrant  by  this  act  of  humility  ;  and,   if  not,  I 
shall  come  ofFvictorious  by,  although  the  ecclesiastical 
pastor,  paying  to  a  layman  an  attention,   which  he 
owed  to  me.      You  will  be  edified  by  my  example. 
And  what  if  I  should  happen   to  be  killed  ?     I  do 
not  refuse  to  die,  so  as   that   you  may  receive  an 
example  of  life  from   me.     A  bishop,  as  has  been 
said  by  the  chief  of  bishops,  ought  not  to  domineer 
over  God's  inheritance,  but  be  a  model  to  the  flock, 
and  such  a  one  as  was  exhibited  by  him,  who  humbled 
himself,  becoming   obedient    unto    death."      After 
some  other  words  to  this  purpose  he  set  out  amidst 
the  tears   and   supplications  of  all   the   bystanders, 
who  requested  that  his  wish  to  die  for  Christ  should 
not  induce  him  to  leave  the  flock  of  Christ  desolate. 
He  was  accompanied  by  only  three  of  his  disciples, 
who  were  ready  to  die  along  with  him.     On  entering 
the  house  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  armed 
men,  who,   on  his  appearing,  seemed  stupified,  and 
did  not  lift  a  hand  against  him.     The  chief  of  the 
party,  instead  of  attacking  him,  rose   up  to  receive 
him  in  an  honourable  manner,  and  the  very  persons, 
who  had  meditated  his  death,  offered  him   peace, 
which  was  soon  concluded  on  a  firm  and  solid  footing, 
so  that  his  former  enemies  became  attached  to  him. 
As  to  Niell,  he  was  soon  after  obliged  to  desist  from 
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his  pretensions  and  to  give  up  the  reliques  or  orna- 
ments, which  he  had  carried  off.  St.  Malachy  had 
it  now  in  his  power  to  exercise  his  ministry  with  per- 
fect freedom,  and  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions. 
Yet  he  had  still  some  enemies  ;  but  his  friends  took 
care  to  guard  him  both  day  and  night  against  their 
snares.  A  prating  fellow,  who  used  to  insult  the 
saint  and  constantly  speak  ill  of  him,  was  punished 
by  his  tongue  having  swelled  and  rotted,  from  which 
he  continued  to  throw  out  worms  for  seven  days  until 
at  length  he  died.  On  an  occasion  of  St.  Malachy's 
preaching  to  the  people  a  woman  of  the  usurping 
family  interrupting  him  made  use  of  the  most  op- 
probrious and  blasphemous  expressions  against  him, 
calling  him  a  hypocrite,  an  invader  of  other  people's 
inheritance,  &c.  He  made  no  answer  ;  but  she  was 
struck  with  madness,  and,  crying  out  that  she  was 
suffocated  by  Malachy,  expired  not  long  after  in  a 
horrid  manner. 

(81)  Annals  of  Innisfallen,  id.  and  4?  Masters,  ap.  Tr.  Th,  p, 
304^. 

(82)  The  anno  aetatk  suae  tricesimo  octavo  of  St.  Bernard  must 
be  understood  of  38  years  complete,  whereas  St.  Malachy  was 
born,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1095  and  apparently  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  year,  so  that  he  was  not  as  yet  39  years  old 
v/hen  he  entered  Armagh  after  the  death  of  Maurice  in  September, 
A.  D.  1134. 

(83)  Concerning  this  staff,  see  Chap.  iv.  ^.12. 

§.xv.  In  the, same  year,  1 134,  Imar  O'Haedhagain, 
who  had  been  St.  Malachy's  master,  died  at  Rome, 
whither  he  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage.  (84)  In  said 
year  a  synod  was  held  in  Cashel  by  the  archbishop, 
Domnald  O'Conaing,  and  the  bishops  of  Munster, 
who  consecrated  the  church,  which  had  been  built  or 
re.built  there  by  Cormac  Mac-Carthy.  (85)  This 
church  must  not  be  confounded  vvith  the  great 
cathedral  of  Cashel,  which,  as  generally  known,  was 
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not  erected  until  many  years  later  by  Donald  O' Brian 
about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  English  in   Ire- 
land,  (S6)     I  find  it  stated,  that  in  the  same  year 
.the  cathedral  of  Tuam  was  stormed  and  forcibly  en- 
tered by  the  Dalcassians,  and  that  Derry,  the  churches 
of  Rath-luirg  (Rathlure)  Raphoe,  and  Clonard,  part 
of  Cong  and  Eithne,    Roscommon,    Rossmor,  and 
several  other  principal   churches  were  burned  and 
plundered  by  the  Momonians  headed  by  their  king 
Conor  O' Brian.     These  devastations  must  have  been 
a  part  of  those  committed  by  the  great  army,   com- 
posed of  Irish   and    Danes,    which    he    and   other 
princes  led  in  that  year  against  Leth-cuinn  or  the 
northern   half  of   Ireland.   (8?)     In    the  following 
year  Cumea-mor  Macconmara  (Macnamara)  king  of 
Ibh-Caisin,  the  chief  plunderer  of  the  cathedral  of 
Tuam,  was  killed  by  the  Desmonians  under  Cormac 
Mac-Carthy,  who  ravaged  Thomond.  (88)     Other 
instances  of  this  disgraceful   mode  of  warfare  and 
want  of  respect  for  churches  occur  in  those  times. 
Thus   Kildare  was  plundered  by  Dermod  O' Brian 
and  others  in  1136  ;  and  in  the  same  year  Clonard 
was  pillaged  and  destroyed  by  the  people  of  Breffny 
and  Fermanagh.     Even  Cormac  Mac  Carthy  is  said 
to  have  burned  a  place  called  Maighe  Deiscirt,  both 
bouses  and  churches.  (89)     After  this  period  I  find 
no  further  mention  of  Malchus  bishop   of  Lismore, 
and,   as  he  was   very   old  when   St.   Malachy  first 
placed  himself  under  his  direction  about  the  year 
1 123,   (90)  it  may  be  fairly  conjectured  that   he 
died  not  long  after  St.  Malachy  got  full  possession  of 
Armagh.      This  appears  more  probable  than  that 
he  lived  until   1150,  as  some  have   supposed  who 
made  him  the  same  as  a  bishop   of  Lismore  named 
Moelmonech  O'Lonsech.     In  1135  died  the  blessed 
Fiachrius    a     very    holy   elder   of    Clonard.    (91) 
"Whether  the  title  of  elder  given  to  him  indicate  that 
he  was  a  bishop,   as  some  have  thought,   I  will   not 
pretend  to  decide.     To  the  same  year  is  affixed  the 
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death  of  Moellosa  O'Hamire,  who  appears  as  the 
second  bishop  of  Waterford.  Doinnald  O'Dubhai 
or  Dubtliaigh,  a  very  wise  man,  who  was  bishop  of 
Clonmacnois  and  of  Elphin,  called  comorban  of  St. 
Kieran  and  archbishop  of  Connaught,  died  in  1136 
at  Clonfert,  where  he  was  buried  on  St.  Patrick's 
day.  From  his  having  been  honoured  with  the  title 
of  archbishop  of  Connaught  some  writers  have  con- 
cluded, that  he  was  also  bishop  of  Tuam.  But,  had 
he  been  such,  \\A\y  not  styled  cowortoz  of  St.  larlath^ 
as  the  bishops  of  Tuam  usually  were  ?  It  is  more 
probable,  that  said  title  was  given  to  him  merely  in 
an  honorary  manner,  on  account  of  his  particular 
merit  and  the  esteem  he  was  held  in  (92).  Nor  was 
there  as  yet  any  Connaught  bishop  regtdarly  enti- 
tled to  the  name  of  archbishop, 

(84)  4  Masters  ap.  Tr.  Th.  p.  303.  Imar's  name  is  in  the 
Carthusian  martyrology  at  12  November ;  but,  according  to  Marian 
Gorman  and  the  martyrology  of  Donegal,  he  died  on  the  13th  of* 
August. 

(85)  See  above  f .  7.  and  Not.  58.  The  Annals  of  Innisfallen 
have  at  ^4.  1134  ;  "  The  church  built  by  Cormac  Mac-Carthy  in 
Cashel  was  consecrated  this  year  by  the  archbishop  and  bishops 
of  Munster,  at  which  ceremony  the  nobility  of  Ireland,  both 
clergy  and  laity,  were  present."  Ware  {Antiq,  cap,  29  at  Cashel) 
states,  from  the  Annals  of  the  Priory  of  the  island  of  All  saints, 
ihat  afler  the  rebuilding  of  this  church  it  was  solemnly  consecrated, 
and  a  synod  held  there  in  the  year  1134.  See  also  Harris,  Arch- 
bishops of  Cashel,  p.  464. 

(86)  Dr.  Milner  fell  (Tour  in  Ireland,  Letter  14.)  into  a 
«trange  mistake  on  this  point.  Having  made  mention  of  Cormac's 
chapel,  which,  he  says,  was  consecrated  in  the  year  900,  he  adds ; 
**  A  much  more  spacious  and  elegant  cathedral  was  added  to  this 
above  two  centuries  later,  being  consecrated,  and  a  synod  held  In 
it,  A.  D.  1134;  at  which  time  the  former  church  began  to  be 
used  as  a  chapter-house.  Thus  he  confounded  the  church,  that 
was  consecrated  in  1134,  with  the  spacious  cathedral,  which  was 
not  erected  until  about  forty  years  later.     It  is  very  odd  that  he 
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did,  whereas  both  Ware  and  Harris  expressly  and  clearly  distin- 
guish them,  (locc,  citt, )  representing  the  church  consecrated  in 
1134-,  and  which  they  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Cormac's 
chapel  rebuilt,  as  quite  different  from  the  great  cathedral  after- 
wards newly  erected  by  Donald  O'Brian. 

(87)  See  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  A.  1134.  Eithne  and 
Ilossmor,  by  which  name  various  places  might  have  been  called, 
were  probably  in  Connaught.  There  is  a  river,  fomierly  named 
Ethne,  which  runs  between  the  counties  of  Longford  and  West- 
meath. 

(88)  lb.  at  A.  1135.     Ibh-Caisin  was  in  Thomond. 

(89)  lb.  at  A.  1136. 

(90)  See  above  ^.7.         (91)  AA.  SS, p.4.07. 

(92)  See  concerning  him  ib.  p.  217.  and  Ware  and  Harris  at 
Clonmacnoisj  Tuam,  and  Elphin. 
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St.  Malachy  makes  a  visitatmi  ofMunster — Pesti- 
lence in  Ireland — Death  ofMoeliosa  Moelcolumb 
— St,  Malachy  retires  to  the  bishopric  of  DoW7i^ 
mid  appoints  Gelasius  his  successor  in  Aniiagh — 
Death  of  Domnald  O'Conaing,  archbishop  of 
Cashel — and  ofGiolla  Criost  bishop  ofClogher — 
Cormac  Mc  Carthy  murdered — Death  of  Mac- 
hrigid  O'BroIchan,  suffragan  bishojJ  of  Armagh — 
St.  Malachy  goes  to  Home  to  procure  the  pallium 
for  the  sees  of  Armagh  and  Cashel'^^appointed  le- 
gate by  the  Pope — Patrick  bishop  ofLimej^ck  con- 
secrated by  the  bishop  of  Canter  bury '^Gelasius 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  makes  a  visitation  through- 
out Connaught — Synods  held  in  tarious  places  by 
St  Malachy — Some  of  the  iiionks  of  Clarivaux 
sent  by  St.  Bernard  to  form  a  monastery  in  Ire- 
land— Cistercian  Jiouse  of  Mellifont  founded — 
Disputes  betu'cen  O' Conor  ofConnaught  andO'Me- 
laghlin  of  Meaih — Great  Synod  under  Muredach 
O' Dubhthaic  bishop  of  Tuam — Another  synod — 
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Several  miracles  xvr ought  by  St.  Malachy — He 
calls  a  council  at  Lismore  on  account  of  a  yuan 
denying  the  Real  Prese^ice  in  the  Holy  Eucharist 
— Different  monasteries  ajid  oratories  erected  by 
St,  Malachy — He  rebuilds  or  repairs  the  church 
of  Down — Synod  of  Holmpatrick — St  Malachy 
sets  out  for  France  to  procure  the  palliumsfrom 
Pope  Eugene  III. — Arrives  at  Clarivaujc,  takes 
sick  and  dies  there — Diferent  cistercian  abbeys 
founded  in  Ireland — Cardinal  Paparo  arrives  in 
Ireland — Synod  of  Kelts  convoked — names  of  the 
bishops  who  attended  that  synod. — Palliums  be- 
stoxved  on  the  sees  of  Armagh^  Cashely  Dublin 
and  Tuam — Archbishop  of  Armagh  declared  pri' 
mate-^Suffragan  sees  appointed  for  the  four  7ne- 
iropoUtans. 

SECT.  I. 

Some  time  after  St.   Malachy  was  firmly  seated 
on   the   see   of  Armagh,   he   made   a  visitation    of 
Minister.  (1)     A  pestilence  having  broken  out,  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Armagh   went  in   procession, 
with     the    usual    commemoration   and    reiiques    of 
saints  ;  but  on  his  joining  them   in   prayer  it  im- 
mediately   ceased,  {^i)        In    113G    died   a    distin- 
guished man,  Moeliosa  Moelcoiumb,   a   very  exact 
calculator  of  times  for   the  use    of  the  church  of 
Armagh,  its  librarian,  and   an    eminent   antiquary. 
(3)     St.  Malachy,  having   in    the  course    of   three 
years    settled   ecclesiastical  matters  in  the   diocese, 
restored   liberty    to    its    church,    reformed  abuses, 
&c.  now  resolved  on  resigning  the    see,  according 
to   his  previous  determination  and  agreement,  and 
on   returning  to  the  scene  of  his  former   labours. 
Yet  he  did  not  take  to  himself  the  sec  of  Connor, 
where  he  had  already   placed  a   bishop,  i)ut  fixed 
upon   Down,  which  was  united  to   Connor  before 
and    when    he    was    bishop   there.       But,    as  they 
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had  been  distinct  sees,  he  now  thought  it  ad- 
viseable  to  separate  them  again,  and  leaving  that 
of  Connor,  strictly  so  called,  to  the  bishop  in 
possession,  undertook  himself  the  care  of  Down, 
which  was  considered  inferior  to  the  other.  (4) 
This  could  not  have  been  earlier  than  some  time 
in  the  year  1 1 37,  whereas  St.  Malachy  continued 
to  govern  Armagh  for  about  three  years  after  his 
full  accession  in  1134.  Before  he  retired  to  Down, 
he  appointed  as  his  successor  in  Armagh,  Gela- 
sius  with  the  consent  of  the  clergy  and  people. 
(5)  This  distinguished  prelate  was  a  native  of 
the  North  of  Ireland,  and  son  of  Roderic,  a 
man  distinguished  for  his  learning,  and  an  ex- 
cellent poet.  His  birth  is  assigned  to  /I.  Z). 
1088,  and  he  is  usually  called  in  Irish  Gilia 
MaC'Lieg,  (6)  In  his  youth  he  embraced  the 
monastic  state  in  the  abbey  of  Deny,  (7)  of  which 
he  became  abbot,  and  consequently  comorban  or 
successor  of  Columbkill,  in  about  1121,  which  si- 
tuation he  held  for  sixteen  years.  (8)  I  find  him 
called  also  archdeacon  of  Deny,  (9)  whence  it 
seems  that  Derry  was  then  considered  an  episcopal 
see."  While  he  was  abbot  of  this  monastery,  it 
was  attacked  in  1 1 24  by  a  prince  Ardgar  at  Ailech 
near  Derry,  who,  on  the  towns-people  interfering, 
was  killed  by  one  of  them.  (10)  In  the  same 
year  1137,  in  which  Gelasius  was  placed  at  Ar- 
magh, died  Domnald  O'Conaing,  archbishop  of 
Cashel,  who  is  most  highly  praised  for  his  wis- 
dom, devotion,  spirit  of  prayer,  and  liberality  to 
the  poor  and  for  pious  purposes.  (11)  He  was 
succeeded  by  Domnald  O'Lonargan,  who  held  the 
see  until  1158.  (12) 

(1)  The  <t  Masters  (ap.  Tr,  Th.  p.  304.)  have  two  visitation* 
of  Munster  by  St.  Malachy,  one  in  1134  (Avrongly  printed 
1124)  the  very  year  of  his  getting  full  possession,  and  another 
in  1136.     I  strongly  suspect,  that  tliey  were  mistaken  as  to  any 
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«uch  visitation  in  1134.  St.  Malachy  had  enough  to  do  in  that 
year,  particulai'ly  considering  his  not  being  well  seated  until  the 
late  part  of  it,  at  Armagh,  not  to  have  time  to  go  so  soon  to 
Munster,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  there  was  only  one 
visitation,  viz.  that  of  1136. 

(2)  St.  Bernard,  cap.  8.         (3)   Tr,  Th.  p.  304-. 

(4)  St.  Bernard,  cap.  9.  Ledwich  {Antiq.  p.  438.)  tells  k 
monstrous  lie,  saying  that  St.  Malachy,  after  his  three  years  in- 
cumbency was  driven  from  Armagh  by  the  oldfamilij. 

(5)  Colgan  has  (A A.  S.S.  at  27th  March)  a  Life  of  this 
emintnt  prelate,  which  he  collected  from  various  sources.  He 
vainly  strives  to  show  hy  means  of  some  round-about  calculations, 
that  Gelasius  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Armagh  in  1136.  It  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  inquire  into  his  modes  of  reckoning,  and 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that,  as  it  is  certain  that  St.  Malachy 
did  not  get  full  possession  of  this  see  until  the  latter  part  of  1 1 34, 
(see  Chap.  xxvi.  §.  14.)  as  Colgan  himself  admits,  ( 7>.  Th.  p. 
804.)  Gelasius  could  not  be  a  bishop  of  it  before  some  time  in 
1137,  (the  year  marked  in  the  Annals  of  Maiy's  Abbey)  whereas 
it  is  likewise  certain,  that  St.  Malachy  held  it  for  about  three 
years  after  said  part  of  1134.  What  is  here  observed  serves  alsc 
to  set  aside  a  story,  which  Colgan  has  (Tr.  Th.  ib.)  and  which 
he  repeats  in  the  Life  of  Gelasius,  {cap.  8.)  viz,  that  Niell,  or  Ni- 
gellus,  again  seized  upon  the  see  in  1136,  on  the  occasion  of  St- 
Malachy's  retiring  from  it.  But  St.  Malachy  was  still  at  Armagh 
himself  in  1 1 36.  Nor  does  St.  Bernard,  who  mentions  the  appoint- 
ment of  Gelasius,  say  a  word  about  this  second  usurpation  of  Ni- 
gellus,  but,  on  the  contrary,  states  {cap.  8.)  that,  after  he  was 
forced  to  submit  to  St.  Malachy,  he  was  obliged  also  to  remain 
quiet  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  qidescere  de  reliquo  in  omni 
subjectione.  Had  he  made  any  second  attempt,  St.  Bernai-d 
would  not  have  spared  him.  Ware  and  Harris  (Bishops  at  Gela- 
sius) have  the  same  story,  having  copied  it  from  Colgan. 

(6)  Mr/ .c-ZzV^,  or,  as  he  spells  it,  Mac-Leigh,  is  translated  by 
Harris  {ib.)  son  of  the  scholar.  Others  call  him  Mac-Liag. 
Leighin  signifies  in  Irish  a  scholar,  as  Liagh  does  a  physician. 
Colgan  observes,  (Not.  2.  Life  of  Gelasius)  that  he  lias  been 
called,  by  antoraomasia,  the  son  of  the  poet.  Dr.  O'Conor  quotes 
{Rer.  Bib.  Scriptor.  2.  Proleg.  p.  144.)  a  passage  from  Maol 
brigte  (see  Not.  94  to   Chap,  xxi.)  in  which  he  is  called  Mae 
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Liag  mac  mic  Ruadri,  as   if  grandson   of  Roderic,  and  Mac- 
Liag  seems  to  be  explained  son  of  the  mem  of  poems. 

(7)  Ware  [ib.)  makes  him  an  Augustin  Canon,  according  ta 
his  supposition  that  the  abbey  of  Deny  belonged  to  that  order. 
But  that  abbey  existed  for  centuries  before  there  were  Augustin 
Canons  in  the  world,  and  was  of  the  order  of  Columb  kill.  He 
tells  us  elsewhere,  that  many  of  the  old  Irish  monasteries 
adopted  in  later  times  the  rule  of  the  Canons  of  St.  Augustin ; 
but  lie  would  not  have  been  able  to  prove,  that  it  was  received 
at  Derry  in  the  times  of  Gelasius.  There  was  indeed  a  certain 
affinity  betv/een  the  rule  of  these  new  Canons,  who  did  not  ap- 
pear until  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  old  general  system  of 
the  Irish  monk?,  which  was  bottomed  on  the  monastic  regula- 
tions introduced  by  St.  Patrick  from  Tours  and  Lerins  ;  yet  they 
were  not  originally  the  same,  and  the  ancient  Irish  rules  were 
much  stricter  than  that  of  the  Augustin  Canons.  Harris  [ib,) 
says ;  "  It  is  certain  the  abbey  of  Derry  owed  its  filiation  to  the 
house  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  of  Armagh,  which  past  question 
-.was  of  the  Augustin  congregation."  The  first  part  of  this  as- 
sertion is  quite  unfounded.  How  could  the  abbey  of  Derry, 
which  was  founded  by  Columb-kill  in  the  sixth  century,  owe 
its  filiation  to  a  house,  that  did  not  exist  till  the  twelfth  ?  There 
is  no  authentic  account  of  the  house  or  monastery  of  St.  Peter 
and  Paul  at  Armagh,  until  its  church  was  erected  by  Imar 
O'Haedhagain,  and  consecrated  by  Celsus  in  1126.  (See  Chap. 
XXVI-  ^-  8.)  And  Ware  {Antiq.  cap.  26.)  and  Harris  [Monas- 
teries) were  wrong  in  supposing,  that  it  had  been  founded  by  St. 
Patrick.  Archdall  has  terribly  bungled  and  confused  this  matter, 
(at  Armagh)  placing  a  long  string  of  abbots,  and  even  archbi- 
shops, &c.  ever  since  the  days  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  monaster}^  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  thus  confounding  it  with  the  ancient  reli- 
gious house,  which  from  the  very  beginning  was  annexed  to  the 
cathedral.  He  makes  Imar  abbot  of  it  in  1100,  that  is  several 
years  before  the  church  was  built  and  consecrated,  although  it  is 
certain  from  St.  Bernard's  account  of  him,  that  he  was  not  one 
at  that  time.  He  might  have  acted  as  such  afterwards,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  rectived  several  disciples  besides  St.  I\Iala- 
chy,  and  thus  have  given  rise  to  the  community  of  Augustin 
Canons,  which  occupied  the  house  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.     It 
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has  been  pretended,  that  the  abbey  of  DeiTy  was  a  Benedictine 
house  in  the  times  of  Gelasius,  and  therefore  that  he  belonged 
to  that  order.  This  is  a  silly  pretension  of  some  Benedictine 
writers,  who  strove  to  persuade  the  world,  that  many  of  our  old 
Irish  monasteries  were  of  their  institution.  The  attachment  of 
the  Columbians,  such  as  the  monks  of  Derry  were  to  Columb- 
kill,  was  too  strong  to  allow  us  to  suppose,  that  they  would  easily 
have  changed  tlieir  rule  for  that  of  the  Benedictines. 

(8)  The  4  Masters  {ap.  Colgan  in  his  Life  cap.  30.)  have  16 
years  for  his  administration  as  successor  of  St.  Columba.  Hence 
Colgan  concluded,  that  he  was  appointed  abbot  of  Derry  in 
1120,  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  removed  to  Armagh  in 
1136.  But,  as  he  was  not  removed  until  1137,  his  appointment 
at  Derry  was  not  prior  to  1121. 

(9)  4  Masters  at  A.  1137,  quoted  by  Colgan,  A  A.  SS,  p. 
779. 

(10)  Life  of  Gelasius,  cap.  5. 

(11)  4  Masters,  ap.  Tr.  Th.  p.  308. 

(12)  See  Ware  and  Harris  at  Archbishops  of  Cashel.  The 
Annals  of  Innisfallen  (at  A,  1158)  call  him  Donall  O'Lonargan, 
and  state  that  he  was  a  Dalcassian. 

§.  II.  St.  Malachy,  being  now  bishop  of  Down, 
brgco^i  his  new  career  with  uniting  some  of  his  dis- 
ciples into  a  congregation  of  Reguhir  Clerks,  appa- 
rently of  the  order  called  Canons  Regular  of  St. 
Angustin.  (IS)  He  now  exerted  himself  with  fresh 
vigour,  acting  as  a  zealous  "bishop,  enforcing  monas- 
tic discipline,  making  ecclesiastical  regulations,  &c. 
Not  long  after  his  being  stationed  at  Down  he  lost 
his  brother  Christian  (Gilla-Criost) bishop  of  Clogher, 
who  died  in  1138,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Armagh.  His  memory 
was  revered  on  the  12th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of 
his  death.  (14)  In  fact  he  was  a  very  holy  pre- 
late,  who,  although  not  so  celebrated  as  St.  Ma- 
lachy, was  perhaps  not  unequal  to  liim  in  sanctity 
oflife  and  zeal  for  justice.  (15)  In  what  year  he 
had  been  appointed  bishop  of  Clogher  I  am  not  able 
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to  ascertain.  (16)  Moelpatrick  O'Drugan,  who  had 
been  chief  professor  of  Armagh  since  IIO7,  (17) 
died  in  the  said  year  1 138,  on  the  2d  of  January,  in 
the  island  Inis-lodia-cre,  alias  the  Island  of  the  liv- 
ings whither  he  had  gone  some  time  before  on  a  pil- 
grimage. (18)  He  is  praised  as  a  man  highly  dis- 
tinguished  for  sanctity  and  great  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  scriptures.  (19)  In  the  same  year  Cormac 
Mac-Carthy,  the  friend  of  St.  Malachy,  was  mur- 
dered by  his  own  son  in  law,  Dermod  Sugach  O' Co- 
nor Kerry,  at  the  instigation  of  Turlogh  O' Brian. 
(20)  He  was  a  prince  remarkable  for  his  piety  and 
liberality,  as  indeed  appears  from  various  instances 
already  mentioned.  (2J )  That  was  also  the  year,  in 
which  Gelasius  made  his  first  visitation  of  various  parts 
of  Ireland,  particularly  Munster,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  honour.  (22)  Maelbrigid  O'Brol- 
chan,  a  very  wise  and  pious  man,  suffragan  bishop 
of  Armagh,  died  on  the  29th  of  January,  A,  Z). 
11 3*J.  (23)  He  had  belonged  to  the  monastery  of 
Derry,  and  it  is  probable,  that  Gelasius  invited  him 
thence  to  assist  him  in  the  government  of  his  diocese. 
To  the  same  year  is  assigned  the  death  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Niell,  or  Nigellus,  who  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  last  of  the  usurping  family,  which  soon 
became  extinct,  and  who  is  represented  as  having 
died  a  great  penitent.  (24) 

(13)  St.  Bernard  (ca/7.  13.)  calls  the  community,  formed  by  St. 
Malachy,  simply  conventum  regularium  clericorum.  It  is  highly 
probable,  that  he  gave  them  the  rule  of  the  Canons  regular  of  St* 
Augustin,  who  by  this  time  v/ere  spread  far  and  wide  throughout 
various  parts  of  Europe,  But  this  is  the  first  occasion  that  I  meet 
with  of  their  being  mentioned,  or  seemingly  mentioned,  as  being  in 
Ireland.  Yet  there  might  have  been  some  of  them  a  few  years  ear- 
lier at  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul's  at  Armagh,  (compare  with  Not.  7.) 
and  Ware  says,  (see  Not.  73  to  Chap,  xxvi.)  that  the  abbey  of 
St.  Barr  near  Cork,  founded  about  1134,  belonged  to  that  order. 
But  I  much  doubt,  whether  he  found  the  members  of  this  abbey* 
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called  Augustin  canons  in  any  old  document  of  those  times.  He 
was  too  much  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  name  of  Augustin  Canons^ 
or  Canons  regular  of  St,  Augustin,  to  our  ancient  monks.  Thus 
he  makes  even  Bangor  from  its  very  foundation  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury an  abbey  of  Augustin  Canons.  Hence  it  appeal's,  that  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  true  history  and  origin  of  these  Canons 
concerning  which  see  Notes  133  and  134  to  Chap,  iv.  I  may 
here  observe,  by  the  bye,  that  Ware  is  wrong  in  assigning  the  ori- 
ginal foundation  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Ban*  to  about  1 134.  For 
it  had  existed  since  the  seventh  century,  and  whatever  took  place 
with  regiard  to  it  in  the  twelfth  consisted  merely  in  its  having  been 
re-established  or  re- founded,  as  Archdall  (at  Cor/t)  justly  states 
and  perhaps  in  some  alteration  of  its  rules. 

(14)  See  Tr.  Th.p.  482.  and  AA,  SS. p.  742.     Ware  thought, 
(Bishops  of  ClogherJ  that  the  year  1138,  marked  for  his  death 
might  have  been  in  reality  1139.     But  at  the  times  we  are  now 
treating  of  there  is  no  necessity  for  adding  a  year  to  those  of  the 
Irish  annals. 

(15)  St.  Bernard,  cap.  10.  A  great  encomium  is  paid  to  him 
also  by  the  4  Masters,  at  A.  1138. 

(16)  Harris  (Bishops  of  ClogherJ  assigns  his  promotion  to  A 
1 126.  I  do  not  know  what  reason  he  had  for  this  date  except  that 
in  a  list  of  distinguished  persons  of  the  church  of  Clogher  {ap.  A  A. 
SS.  p.  742.)  one  Muredach  O'Cuillen,  who  was  killed  in  1 126,  is 
placed  next  before  him.  But  this  O'Cuillen  is  called  only  archdea- 
con of  Clogher.  Ware  has  (ib.)  a  Mac-Mael-Josa  O'CulIean  as 
bishop  of  Clogher  and  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Christian, 
but  does  not  tell  us  in  what  year  he  died. 

(17)  See  Chap.:iiXYi,§.2. 

(18)  Tr,  Th.  p,  304  and  Ind,  Chron,  The  year  of  his  death 
was  the  second  of  the  incumbency  of  Gelasius,  which  confirms  it* 
having  been  A.  D.  1 138.  Yet  Colgan,  persisting  in  his  hypothesis 
of  Gelasius  having  been  raised  to  Armagh  in  1 1 36,  has  changed 
(Life  of  Gelasius,  cap,  9.)  1138  into  1137,  notwithstanding  his 
assigning  O'Drugan's  death  to  1138  in  Tr.  Th.  loco,  citt.  Inis- 
locha-cre  is  called  also  by  other  names,  sucfi  as  Monaincha,  and 
is  an  island  in  the  great  bog  of  Monela,  county  of  Tipperary,  about 
three  miles  from  Roscrea,  and  avc  shall  have  occasion  to  treat  of  it 
hereafter. 
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(19)  Tr.  Th.  and  Life  of  Gelasius,  locc.  citt. 

(20)  Annalsoflnnisfallenat  J.  1138. 

(21)  Dr.  O'Conor  (Rer,  Hib.  Scripior.  2  Proleg.  ;;.  141.)  calls 
Cormac  M'Carthy  not  only  king  but  bishop  of  Munster.  He 
quotes  Maelbrigte,  (of  whom  see  Not.  94  to  Chap,  xxi.)  who  styles 
him  rig  escop  Muman,  But  if  escop  mean  bishop,  as  Dr.  O'Conor 
thinks,  it  cannot  in  this  passage  be  taken  in  a  strict  literal  sense. 
Escop  is  not  in  several  Irish  dictionaries,  ex.  c.  those  of  Lhuyd  and 
O'Reilly,  who  have  no  other  word  for  bishop  than  eashog  or  easbug. 
O'Brien,  however,  has,  besides  easbog^  also  eascop.  Yet,  admit- 
ting that  rig  escop  signifies  kijig  bishop,  either  Maelbrigte  was 
mistiiken,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  he  gave  Cormac  the  title  of 
bishop  in  an  honoraiy" manner  on  account  of  his  piety  and  atten- 
tion to  ecclesiastical  matters,  similar  to  that,  in  which  Constantine 
the  great  was  styled  bishop.  Or,  perhaps,  escop  indicates  an  allu- 
sion to  his  having  taken  a  pilgrim's  staff  at  Lismore.  (See  Not.  51 
to  Chap.  XXVI.)  That  Cormac  Mac-Cartliy  was  not  a  real  bishop 
is  evident  from  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen,  which  often  make  men- 
tion of  him,  as  a  king,  a  waiTior,  &c.  Had  he  been  also  a  bishop, 
it  is  impossible  but  that  we  would  find  him  so  called  scmev/Iiere  in 
said  annals.  Or  would  not  St.  Bernard,  who  speaks  so  highly  of 
Mm,  have  told  us  that  he  was  not  only  a  king  but  a  bishop? 
Keating  relates  {History,  S^c,  B.  2.  p.  103.  Dublin  ed.)  his  mur- 
der j  and  Lynch  ( Cambr.  ever s.  cap.  21.)  treats  of  him  rather 
minutely  ;  but  neither  of  them  has  a  word  about  his  having  been 
a  bishop. 

(22)  Life  of  Gelasius,  c::p.  10.  This  is  mentioned  also  in  Tr, 
Th.p.  305.  where,  through  a  typographichal  error,  1139  appears 
instead  of  1138,  which,  as  O'Flaherty  observes,  (MS.  not.  ib.)  is 
the  year  marked  by  the  4  INIastcrs. 

(23)  Ib.  cap.U,  and  Tr.  Th.p.  305. 

(24)  Ib.  St.  Bernard  states,  (Vit.  S.  Mai.  cap.  8.)  that  the 
whole  of  that  generation  was  swept  away  within  a  short  time  after 
their  attempts  against  St.  Malachy. 

§.  III.  Crowds  of  people  of  various  ranks  flocked 
to  St.  Malacliy  at  Down,  and  placed  themselves 
under  his  direction.  Having  establisiicd  several  ec- 
clesiastical regulations,  he  thought  it  not  safe  to  act 
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upon  them  without  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic 
see,  and  was  particularly  anxious  to  procure  for  the 
see  of  Armagh  the  pallium,  with  which  it  had  not 
at  any  time  been  as  yet  honoured.  (25)  He  thought 
that,  as  it  had  become  very  usual  in  those  times  to 
distinguish  metropolitan  sees  by  the  use  of  it,  Ar- 
magh ought  to  enjoy  the  same  privilege,  as  an  an- 
cient church,  and  not  inferior  in  respectability  to 
most  of  the  other  metropolitan  ones.  He  wished 
also  to  obtain  another  for  the  see  of  Cashel  and  to 
get  confirmed  by  the  Pope  the  act  of  Celsus,  who 
had  raised  it  to  the  metropolitical  rank.  (26)  Con- 
sequently he  determined  on  going  to  Rome,  but 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  brethren  and  the 
chiefs  and  people  of  the  country,  who  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  his  absence,  particularly  as  his  bro- 
ther Christian  of  Clogher  had  died  a  short  time 
before ;  and  they  dreaded  some  great  desolation,  if 
after  having  lost  one  pillar  of  the  Church  tlie  coun- 
try should  be  dejprived  of  the  assistance  of  the  other. 
At  length,  however,  he  succeeded  in  their  letting 
him  depart ;  but,  before  he  set  out,  he  provided  for 
the  see  of  Clogher  by  appointing  to  it  and  conse- 
crating Edan  or  Aedan,  one  of  his  disciples,  whom 
he  considered  the  fittest  person  for  that  situation. 
Edan  is  suniamed  O'^Kellij  or  O^Killedy^  and  held 
that  see  for  many  years.  (27)  St.  Malachy  took  his 
route  by  the  way  of  England,  after  having  landed 
in  Scotland.  When  arrived  at  York,  he  was  recog- 
nized by  a  holy  priest,  named  Sycar,  who  had  never 
seen  him  before,  but  to  whom  it  had  been  revealed 
that  he  was  to  pass  that  way.  Wallelv,  or  Wallen, 
a  nobleman,  and  then  prior  of  a  community  of  Re- 
gular brethren,  waited  upon  St.  Malachy  at  York, 
and  observing  that  he  had  a  large  suite,  among 
whom  were  five  priests,  and  only  three  horses,  of- 
fered him  the  one  he  rode  himself,  which  the  saint 
accepted  of.  Continuing  his  journey,  and  travel- 
ling  through    France,    he   stopped   for  a  while  at 
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Clairvaux,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  St. 
Bernard,  who  was  most  highly  deh'ghted  by  his  so- 
ciety. St.  Malachy  was  much  pleased  with  this 
establishment,  and  the  brethren  were  greatly  edified 
by  his  presence  and  conversation.  Taking  his  leave 
of  St.  Bernard  and  the  brethren  with  the  warmest 
feelings  of  attachment,  he  pursued  his  course  towards 
Italy,  and  having  crossed  the  Alps  wrought  a  mi- 
racle at  Ivrea  by  curing  a  child  of  his  host,  that  was 
at  the  point  of  death.  (28) 

(25)  St.  Bernard,  ib.  cap.  10.  Joceline  among  other  fables  of 
his  concerning  St.  Patrick  pretends,  that  he  received  the  pallium 
at  Rome.  This  nonsense  has  been  sufficiently  refuted  already, 
Chap.  VII.  §.  1.  and  ib.  Not.  2.  Colgan,  however,  swallowed  it, 
and  has  endeavoured  in  a  really  unlearned  manner  to  support  it, 
Tr.  Th.  p.  306.  seqq.  But  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  M'Mahon, 
who  lived  in  times  when  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  pallium,  as 
granted  to  archbishops  or  bishops,  were  so  universally  known,  could 
have  undertaken  to  defend  this  silly  paradox  in  various  parts  of  his 
Jus  p'imatiale  Armacanum,  particularly  §.  219.  seqq.  Surely  he 
ought  to  have  been  aware,  that  in  St.  Patrick's  days  the  pallium, 
of  which  we  are  now  treating,  was  not  used  in  the  Western  church 
even  by  the  Popes  themselves  ;  and  it  is  a  very  lame  evasion  to 
to  say,  that,  although  it  ceased  to  be  sent  to  the  archbishops  of 
Armagh  during  the  Danish  troubles,  yet  they  had  received  it  in 
the  first  times  of  that  church.  Now  St.  Bernard  wi'ites  ;  **  Metro- 
politicae  sedi  deerat  adhuc  et  defuerat  ab  initio  pallii  usus." 
Here  M'Mahon  comes  forward  with  a  wretched  quibble,  distin- 
guishing ab  initio  from  in  initio,  as  if  St.  Patrick's  times  were  to 
be  exempted  from  the  general  and  plain  assertion  of  St.  Bernard. 
By  why  thus  exempt  them,  whereas  the  pallium  was  not  intro- 
duced into  the  Western  church  until  many  years  after  St.  Patrick's 
death  ?  But,  if  M'Mahon  argued  badly  on  this  point,  Peter  Tal- 
bot of  Dublin,  against  whom  he  wiote,  was  no  less  or  rather  more 
to  blame  for  striving  in  his  Primatus  Diibliniensis  to  conclude  from 
the  want  of  the  pallium,  that  therefore  Armagh  was  not  the  pri- 
matial  see  of  Ireland.  Did  he  not  know,  that  various  gradations 
of  ecclesiastical  authority  existed  before  the  pallium  was  used, 
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and  that  there  have  been  hundreds  of  metropohtans,  who  never 
wore  it  ?  St.  Ambrose  of  Milan,  who  received  no  pallium,  en- 
joyed as  much  jurisdiction  as  if  he  had  been  decorated  with  twenty 
of  them.  Nothing  is  clearer  from  the  whole  tenor  of  our  ecclesi- 
astical history  than  that  the  see  of  Armagh  was  the  only  truly  me- 
tropolitical  one  until  Cashel  was  added  to  it,  yet  as  subordinate. 
(See  Chap.  xxv.  §.  13.)  St.  Bernard  is  quite  explicit  on  this  sub- 
ject, where  mentioning  an  injunction  of  Celsus  he  says ;  ( Vit.  S. 
Mai.  cap.  7.)  "  Sancti  Patricii  auctoritate  praecepit,  cujus  reve- 
rentia  et  honore  tamquam  apostoli  illius  gentis,  qui  totam  pa- 
triam  convertisset  ad  fidem,  sedes  ilia,  in  qua  et  vivens  praefuit 
et  mortuus  requiescit,  in  tauta  ab  initio  cmictis  veneratione  ha- 
betur,  ut  non  modo  episcopi  et  sacerdotes^  et  qui  de  clero  sunt, 
sed  etiam  regum  ac  principium  universitas  subjecta  sit  metropoji- 
tano  in  omni  obedientia  (ecclesiastica),  et  unus  ipse  omnibus 
praesit."  Poor  Ledwich  took  upon  himself  to  meddle  with  this 
question  (Antiq.  p.  391.)  where  amidst  lies  and  inconsistencies  he 
quotes  against  the  priinacy  of  Armagh  a  passage  of  William  Neu- 
brigensis,  who  says,  that  '•  the  prime  see  of  Ireland  is  said  to  be 
at  Armagh  in  honour  of  St.  Patrick,  &c.  Is  not  this  a  proof  of 
its  having  been  so?  But,  he  argues,  the  words,  is  said,  show 
that  William  knew  nothing  of  Armagh  but  from  report.  Be  it  so ; 
for  he  was  an  Englishman.  Does  it  follow,  that  the  report  was 
false  ?  What  think  of  a  scribbler,  who  pretends,  that  St.  Pa- 
trick was  not  heard  of  at  Armagh  until  the  9th  century,  when  in- 
troduced by  the  Danes  ? 

(26)  St.  Bernard,  iL     That  the  new  metropolis  alluded  to  by 
him  was  Cashel,  has  been  proved.  Not.  84  to  Chap.  xxv. 

(27)  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Clogher. 

(28)  St.  Bernard  ib. 

§.  IV.  St.  Malachy,  being  arrived  in  Rome,  waited 
on  the  then  Pope  Innocent  II.  by  whom  he  was  most 
kindly  received.  The  first  favour  he  asked  of  him 
was  permission  to  retire  to  Clairvaiix,  and  to  spend 
there  the  remainder  of  his  life ;  but  this  the  Pope 
refused  to  agree  to.  During  the  time  of  his  stay  at 
Rome,  which  was  one  month,  he  visited  tiie  lioly 
places,    frequenting   them    for   the   sake   of  prayer. 
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Meanwhile  the  Pope  made  many  enquiries  from  him 
and  his  companions  concerning  tlie  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Irish,  the  state  of  their  churches, 
and  how  St.  Malachy  had  exerted  himself.  He 
then  appointed  him  Legate  apostolic  for  all  Ireland  ; 
for  Gillebert,  tlie  former  one,  had  communicated 
to  the  Pope,  that  on  account  of  his  great  age  and 
feebleness  he  was  no  longer  able  to  attend  to  the 
duties  of  that  office.  St.  Ma!achy  then  applied  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  new  metropolitan  see,  (Cashel) 
which  the  Pope  immediately  granted  ;  but  on  his 
applying  also  for  the  palliums,  the  Pope  replied ; 
"  This  is  a  matter,  which  must  be  transacted  with 
with  greater  solemnity.  Do  you,  summoning  the 
bishops  and  clergy  and  the  chiefs  of  your  country, 
celebrate  a  general  council,  and,  after  ye  will  have 
all  agreed  on  tliis  point,  apply  for  the  pallium  by 
means  of  respectable  persons,  and  it  shall  be  given 
to  you."  (29)  Then  taking  the  mitre  off  his  head 
he  placed  it  on  that  of  St.  Malachy,  and  gave  him 
the  stole  and  maniple,  which  he  used  to  wear  when 
officiating  ;  and  saluting  him  in  the  kiss  of  peace 
dismissed  him  with  his  benediction.  Were  w^e  to 
believe  the  Registry  of  Clogher,  St.  Malachy  ob- 
tained from  this  Pope,  that  the  fourth  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  property  or  dues  throughout  all  Ergall 
or  Oriel  should  be  assigned  to  the  bishops  of  Clog- 
her, which  was  situated  in  that  territory.  I  doubt 
very  much,  whether  the  saint,  who,  as  will  be  seen, 
had  no  fixed  income  for  himself,  asked  for  any  such 
favour.  (30)  On  his  return  to  Ireland  he  called 
again  at  Clairvaux,  and  regretting  that  he  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  there,  left  four  of  his  companions 
in  the  monastery  for  the  purpose  of  learning  its 
rules  and  regulations,  and  of  their  being  in  due 
time  qualified  to  introduce  them  into  Ireland.  He 
said  on  this  occasion  ;  **  They  will  serve  us  for  seed, 
and  in  this  seed  nations  will  be  blessed,  even  those 
nations,   which  from   old  times  have   heard  of  the 
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name  of  monk,  but  have  not  seen  a  monk."  (3i) 
Proceeding  on  his  journey  he  arrived  safely  in  Scot- 
land, where  he  was  honourably  received  by  the 
king,  David,  and  requested  by  him  to  cure  his 
son  Henry,  who  was  dangerously  ill/  The  saint 
blessed  some  water,  and  sprinkled  Henry  with  it, 
saying  to  him  ;  Child,  take  courage,  thou  wilt  not 
die  this  time  ;  and  on  the  next  day  he  recovered 
his  health.  Hence  both  David  and  Henry  became 
greatly  attached  to  St.  Malachy,  and  continued  so 
as  long  as  he  lived.  Anxious  to  arrive  soon  in  Ire- 
land he  declined  their  invitation  to  remain  with 
them  for  some  days,  and  on  his  way  to  the  place  of 
embarkation  cured  a  dumb  girl  and  an  insane  wo- 
man. Being  delayed  at  that  place,  which  was  called 
Lapasperi^  for  some  daj^s,  waiting  for  a  passage,  he 
constructed  an  oratory  there,  which  he  surrounded 
with  a  trench,  and  blessed  the  intermediate  space, 
that  it  might  serve  as  a  cemetery.  This  spot  was 
afterwards  much  resorted  to,  as  a  place  of  prayer, 
and  where  favours  might  be  obtained  from  the  Al- 
mighty.  (32) 

(29)  St.  Bernard,  cap.  11.  The  Pope's  object  was  to  show, 
that  the  granting  of  palhums  should  be  considered  as  a  great  fa- 
vour, and  tiiat  the  obtaining  of  them  required  more  than  the  re- 
quest of  any  individual  bishop.  The  rule,  requiring  that  every  arcli- 
bishop  should  be  invested  with  the  pallium,  was  not  as  yet  estab- 
lished. In  what  passed  between  the  Pope  and  St,  iVIalachy  on 
this  occasion  there  is  not  the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  strange 
story  of  the  saint's  reason  for  wishing  to  get  palls  for  Ireland  hav- 
ing been  to  get  rid  of  the  claims  of  Canterbury,  (Compare  with 
Not.  8.5.  to  Chap,  xxiv.)  It  is  laughable  to  hear  Ledwich  {p, 
438.)  resting  the  Pope's  refusal  to  grant  the  pallium  on  his  ap- 
prehension that  the  wearer  would  be  insulted  by  the  Irish  clergy. 
So  ignorant  was  he  of  the  history  of  the  transaction,  that  fib.) 
he  represents  St.  Malachy  as  archbishop  of  Armagh,  wlien  he 
applied  for  the  palls,  although  he  had  left  Armagh  two  or  three 
years  before  that  time,  and  was  then  only  bishop  of  Down. 
YOl.,  IV.  I 
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(30)  Tliis  stateniLMit  may  be  seen  in  Ware  and  Harris's  {Bi- 
shops of  Clogher  at  Christian).  If  true,  it  is  odd,  that  St.  Ber- 
nard has  not  a  word  about  it,  notwithstanding  his  making  men- 
tion both  of  Christian  and  Edan.  I  suspect  it  is  on  a  par  with 
the  pretty  list  of  bishops  of  Clogher,  which  we  find  in  said  Re- 
gistiy.     (See  Not.  5.  to  Chap.xu.) 

(31)  St.  Bernard,  i/j.  It  is  difficult  to  determine,  wliether  by 
the  nations,  who  had  not  seen  a  monk,  St.  r\Ialachy  meant  na- 
tions different  from  the  Irish,  among  whom  the  order  of  Clairvaux 
would  be  propagated,  or  alluded  to  some  parts  of  Ireland,  in 
which  there  had  not  been  monks  before  for  a  long  time,  but  in 
which  communities  of  that  order  would  be  placed.  Be  this  as  it 
Xnav,  neither  he  nor  St.  Bernard  could  have  meant  all  Ireland  ; 
for  they  well  knew,  that  there  had  been  and  was  still  abundance 
of  monasteries  in  Ireland,  and  St.  Bernard  himself  makes  men- 
tion of  many  of  them,  particularly  in  older  times.  Ledwich  fp. 
439)  misquoting  St.  Bernard's  words  cai-ps  at  him  as  if  he  al- 
luded to  all  Ireland,  and  adds  in  confirmation  the  following 
words  from  a  letter  of  his,  written  some  time  after  to  St.  Malachy 
{No.  44.  in  Usher's  SyllogCy  and  357  in  Mabillon's  ed.  Tom.  1.) 
"  et  in  terra  jam  (tam,  Mabillon)  insueta,  immo  et  inexperta  ironas- 
ticae  religionis."'  But  St.  Bernard  is  not  speaking  there  of  all 
Ireland,  but  of  a  particular  spot,  ( Mellifont)  where  a  monastery 
was  formed  by  Cistercians  sent  over  by  liim,  and  where  there 
liad  not  been  already  any  monks;  and  therefore  he  says,  that 
great  vigilance  is  requisite  there,  tanquam  in  loco  novo,  et  in  terra, 
3fc.  Ledwich  omitted  the  words,  loco  novo,  lest  the  reader  might 
understand  in  what  sense  St.  Bernard  used  terra,  by  which  he 
meant  not  Ireland  at  large  but  some  particular  district. 

(32)  St,  Bernard,  iL 

§.  V,  At  length  after  a  prosperous  passage  lie  ar- 
rived at  his  monastery  of  Bangor.  With  what  joy 
he  was  welcomed  there  and  by  the  people,  who 
flocked  from  various  parts  to  see  him,  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  relate.  This  was  in  the  year  1140. 
(.S3)  By  this  time  Gillebert  of  Limerick  either  was 
dead,  or  had  resigned  his  see  ;  for  we  find  in  that 
year  a  new  bishop  of  Limerick,  Patrick,  who,  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  Danes,  was  consecrated  by 
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Theobald  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  whom  he 
made  the  following  profession  j  "  I  Patrick,  chosen 
"  to  the  government  of  the  church  of  Limerick, 
*'  and  to  be  consecrated  bishop,  through  the  grace 
**  of  God,  by  thee,  Reverend  father  Theobald, 
**  archbishop  of  the  holy  church  of  Canterbury,  and 
^'  primate  of  all  Britain,  do  promise,  that  I  will  pay 
*'  due  subjection  and  canonical  obedience  in  every 
'*  respect  to  thee  and  to  all  thy  successors,  who  shall 
*^  succeed  thee  canonically/'  Concerning  him  I 
ifind  nothing  further,  except  that  he  is  said  to  have 
held  the  see  for  only  a  short  time,  and  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  one  Harold  a  Dane.  (3i)  In  the 
same  year  1140  Gelasius  of  Armagh  made  a  visita- 
tion throughout  Connaught,  and  was  treated  with 
great  respect  by  the  king,  Turlogh  O' Conor,  and 
the  nobles  of  the  country,  who  allowed  liim  full  li- 
berty to  arrange  and  regulate  ecclesiastical  matters 
as  he  thought  proper.  (35)  St.  Malachy  now  set 
about  performing  the  duties  of  his  legateship  ;  held, 
or  procured  to  be  held,  synods  in  various  places ;  re- 
established good  old  practices,  and  introduced  new 
ones ;  while  every  one  submitted  to  his  regulations 
as  if  they  were  dictated  by  heaven.  He  went  all 
over  Ireland,  travelling  on  foot  vvith  his  com- 
panions, and  exercising  his  ministry,  preaching 
^c.  Whenever  it  v/as  necessary  to  rest,  he  used  to 
stop  in  monasteries,  adapting  himself  to  their  prac- 
tices and  observances,  and  content  with  the  usual 
fare  of  the  respective  communities.  He  had  no 
house  of  his  own,  no  servants,  no  fixed  mcnsal  in- 
come. (36)  Some  time  after  his  return  to  Ireland 
he  sent  some  persons  to  Clairvaux,  besides  the  four 
whom  he  had  left  there,  that  they  also  might  be  in- 
structed in  the  system  of  that  establishment.  (57) 
On  this  occasion  he  wrote  to  St.  Bernard,  request- 
ing that  he  would  allow  two  of  those  four  brethren 
to  return  to  Ireland,  that  they  might  provide  a  place 
for  a  monastery  ;   but  St.  Bernard  answered,   that  he 

I  2 
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thought  it  adviseable  not  to  separate  tlicm  so  soon, 
and  to  allow  tliem  time  to  be  better  prepared  ;  and 
that  in  the  mean  while  St.  Malachy  himself  might 
look  out  for  and  prepare  a  proper  place  for  that  pur- 
pose. When,  he  adds,  they  shall  he  duly  qualified, 
they  shall  return  to  their  father  and  sing  the  canti- 
cles of  the  Lord  in  their  own  country.  (38) 

(33)  Annals  of  InnisfalleR  at  A.  1140. 

(34)  See  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  of  Limerick.  The  origi- 
nal of  Patrick's  profession  is  in  Usher's  Sylloge,  and  is  the  only 
one  of  any  bishop  of  that  sec.  It  is  also  the  last  of  the  professions 
of  any  Irish  bishops  made  to  archbishops  of  Canterbuiy. 

(35)  Life  of  Gelassius,  cap.'\2, 

(36)  St.  Bernard,  Vit.  S.^Mal.  cap,  12.  following  the  order  of 
Messingham's  edition.  What  is  here  said  of  St.  Malachy  not  liav- 
ing  had  any  fixed  mensal  income,  or,  as  St.  Bernard  expresses  it, 
tliat  nothing  was  assigned  for  the  espiscopal  mensa,  on  which  the 
bishop  might  live,  cannot  mean,  that  there  was  no  property  really 
belonging  to  the  see  of  Down,  but  that  St.  Malachy,  who  de- 
lighted in  poverty,  did  not  choose  to  exact  the  mensal  portion  from 
the  erenachs  or  corbes,  who  had  got  the  church  lands  into  their 
possession  and  management.  (See  Not.  63.  to  Chap,  xxvi.)  In 
like  manner  he  refused  {ih.  §.  9.)  to  accept  of  the  lands,  that  had 
belonged  to  the  monastery  of  Bangor,  and  allowed  them  to  be  en- 
joyed by  a  corbe.  Even  while  archbishop  of  Armagh  he  possessed 
no  pioperty  peculiar  to  himself;  for  St.  Bernard  states,  {ib.)  that 
from  tlic  first  day  of  his  conversion  until  his  death  he  lived  without 
any  thing  of  his  own,  sine  proptio  mxit.  Now  it  is  certain,  that 
there  was  property,  and  that  considerable,  annexed  to  the  see  of 
Armagh ;  otherwise  how  could  the  usurping  family  liave  been  so 
eager  to  keep  hold  of  it,  or  why  should  Maui'ice,  and  then  Niell 
or.Nigellus,  have  seized  upon  it  after,  the  death  of  Celsus.^  But 
whatever  share  was  due  to  the  bishop  personally,  St.  Malachy  gave 
it  up ;  yet  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  the  rents  or  dues  necessary 
for  the  expenses  of  the  cathedral,  the  support  of  the  officiating 
clergy,  the  repairs  of  churches,  «!vc.  were  not  exacted.  All  that 
^t.  Malachy  could  or  would  do  was  to  resign  his  own  peculiar  por- 
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lion,  which  he  probably  ordered  to  be  assigned  to  the  stock  in- 
tended  for  the  poor. 

(37)  St.  Bernard,  ib.  Cap,  11. 

(38)  St.  Bernard's  letter  in  reply  to  St.  Malachy  is  No.  42.  in 
Usher's  Sijlloge,  and  341.  in  Mabillon's  edition  of  St.  Bernard's 
works.  Vol.  1.  Usher  assigns  it  to  A,D.  1140;  but  I  think  it 
must  have  been  somewhat  later  ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  allowed,  that 
St.  Malachy,  who  did  not  return  to  Ireland  until  that  year,  after 
having  but  lately  left  the  four  brethren  at  Clairvaux,  could  have  so 
soon  wished  -for  the  return  of  two  of  them.  But  Usher  supposed 
that  St.  Malachy  had  been  at  Clairvaux  in  1 137,  a  date  in  which 
it  is  evident  that  he  was  mistaken.  Very  probably  it  was  written 
in  1141. 

§.  VI.  Some  Other  letters  passed  between  these 
holy  men  on  this  subject,  and  St.  Bernard,  anxious 
to  gratify  his  friend's  wish,  as  soon  as  convenient, 
sent  over  the  Irish  brethren  under  Christian  one  of 
themselves  as  their  superior,  who  was  brother  to 
Malchus  a  former  disciple  of  St.  Malachy  at  Bangor. 

(39)  He  sent  ak)ng  with  them  also  some  of  tlie 
monks  of  Clairvaux,  so  as  to  make  up  a  sutHcient 
number  of  members  for  constituting  a   monastery. 

(40)  It  was  then  that  the  Cistercian  house  of 
Mellifont  in  the  now  county  of  Louth,  the  first 
of  that  order  in  Ireland,  was  founded  in  1  Wl,  and 
endowed  by  Donogh  or  Donatus  O'Carrol,  king 
of  Ergall  or  Oriel.  (41)  Some  of  the  French 
brethren  returned  soon  after  to  Clairvaux,  although 
St.  Bernard  would  have  been  better  pleased  if  they 
had  remained.  He  mentions  with  much  satisfac- 
tion one  of  them,  named  Robert,  who  staid  at  Mel- 
lifont. (42)  In  the  same  year  1142  died  a  worthy 
and  very  learned  priest,  Cathasach  O'Kirchaoracli, 
who  had  been  professor  of  theology  at  Armagh.  (43) 
In  said  year  Conor  O' Brian,  who  had  been  very 
powerful  during  part  of  his  reign,  died  a^t  Ivdlaloe, 
whither  he  had  retired  to  spend  his  last  days  ni  pil- 
grimage, and  was  succeeded,   as  king  ot   Munster, 
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by  his  brother  Tnrlogh.  (44)  A  great  quarrel  ex- 
isted in  these  times  between  Tnrlogh  O' Conor, 
king  of  Connaught,  and  Murrogh  O'Melaghlin.. 
king  of  Meath,  to  put  an  end  to  which  Gelasius  of 
Armagh  and  some  other  prelates  were  fixed  upon  as 
arbitrators.  They  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty, 
in  the  year  1 143,  between  those  princes  before 
the  altar  of  St.  Kieran  (at  Clonmacnois)  and  many 
reliques  of  saints.  But  some  time  after,  notwith- 
standing this  agreement,  O' Conor  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  Meath,  and  took  O'Melaglilin,  as  if  he 
were  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  treaty,  whom  he 
placed  as  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Dunniore.  On 
this  news  Gelasius  hastened  to  Connaught,  and 
uniting  with  Murcdach  O'Duhhthaich,  the  worthy 
bishop  of  Tuam,  the  abbot  of  Fore,  and  several  other 
distinguished  persons,  both  ecclesiastics  and  laymen, 
induced  O'Conor  to  allow  the  matter  to  be  inquired 
into,  as  it  was  not  ri.dit  that  O'lvlelatrhlin  should 
be  punished  in  that  manner,  unless  he  were  really 
guilty.  Nothing  v^as  proved  against  him  ;  but  still 
O'Conor  refused  to  enlarge  him,  except  on  condi- 
tion of  his  giving  \\\)  his  principality  of  Meath  for 
a  while  to  Conor  O'Conor  a  son  of  Turlogh.  This 
condition,  however  disagreeable  to  the  prelates,  was 
accepted  by  O'Melaghlin  ;  but  Conor  did  not 
long  enjoy  his  usurped  power  ;  for  within  little 
more  than  half  a  year  lie  was  killed  by  O'DubhIach, 
chieftain  of  Fera-Tulach  (now  the  barony  of  Fer- 
tullagh  in  Westmeath),  who  could  not  bear  to  be 
subjected  to  any  prince  different  from  his  lawful 
one.  (45)  A  great  synod,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
clergy  of  Connaught,  is  stated  to  have  been  held 
in  114S,  over  which  Murcdach  O'Dubhthaich  of 
Tuam  presided.  It  is  said  that  tv.elve  bishops  and 
five  hundred  priests  were  present  at  it,  and  that  its 
principal  object  was  to  procure  the  liberation  of 
Roderic  O'Conor,  son  of  Turlogh,  who  happened 
to  be  then  a  captive.  (4G)     Another  synod   is  men- 
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tioned  as  having  sat  in  1144,  in  wliicli  were  present 
the  archbishop  of  Armagh  (Gelasius),  O'Lonergan 
(either  the  archbisliop  of  Casliel  or  the  bishop  of 
KiHaloe),  the  bishop  of  Roscommon,  the  king 
Turlogh  O'Conor,  &c.  and  in  consequence  of 
which  Iloderic  O'Conor  and  others  recovered 
their  their  liberty.  (47)  This  was  in  all  proba- 
bility no  other  thiui  the  assembly,  in  which,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  Gelasius  and  others  stipulated  for 
the  enlargement  of  O'Melaghliii.  At  this  year 
1  144,  I  find  marked  the  death  of  a  bisho])  of 
Leighlin,  Sluagad  O'Catan,  (48)  and  that  of  Gi!la- 
Patrick  Mac-Comgall,  a  very  learned  priest,  scho- 
lastic of  Cionard.  (49) 

(39)  See  Chap.  xxvi.  §.  9. 

(4-0)  St.  Bernard,  Vit.  S.  Mai.  cap.  II.  See  also  his  letters  to 
St.  Malachy,  No.  43,  U,  in  the  Sj/lluge,  and  356,  357  in  Ma- 
billon's  ed. 

(41)  Ware,   A/itiq.  cap.  26.  at   County  Louth.     The  Annals 
(the  same  as  those  of  Mary's  Abbey)  quoted  by  Usher  {Not.  to 
£p.  43.  Sylloge)  have  the  same  date  and  circumstances.     Hence 
it  appears,  that  those  were  mistaken,  who  calculated,  that  Melli- 
Ibnt  v.as  founded  in  1141,  for  instance  Fleury,  Hist.  L.  68.  §.  59. 
This  mistake  proceeded  from  another,  viz.  that  St.  Malachy  had 
returned  to   Ireland  in  1139.     But  they  were  not  mistaken  in 
stating,  (see  Fleury's  Index)  that  the  abbey  of  Mellifont  was  the 
first  Cistercian  one  in  Ireland,  as  is  quite  clear  from  St.  Malachy 's 
speaking  of  the  brethren,  whom  he  left  at  Clairvaux,  as  the  per- 
sons who  would  introduce  that  order  into  Ireland,  and  from  St. 
Bernard's  representing  (  Vit.  S.  Mai.  cap.  1 1 .)  the  community  un- 
der Christian,  that  is,  the  abbey  of  Mellifont,  as  the  parent  oi^ 
the  other  Cistercian  houses  in  this  country.     Therefore  wliat  Ware 
lias,  {ib.  at  Dublin)  and  which  he  took  from  the  Annals  of  Ma- 
ry's Abbey,  viz.  that  this  abbey  adopted  the   Cistercian  rule  in 
1 1 39,  in  imitation  of  the  abbot  of  Savonac  or  Savigni  in   France, 
cannot  be  true ;  whereas  there  were  no  Cistercians  in  Ireland  until 
three  years  after  that  date.     Besides,  the  abbey  of  Savigni  was  not 
Cisterciaa  itself  until  1148,  (Fleury,  ib.  L.  &X  §.  35.)    Ledwicli, 
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who  knew  not  how  to  be  correct,  says,  (Antlq.  p.  438.)  that  St. 
Malachy  introduced  the  Cistercian  order  into  this  khigdom  in 
1140,  and  settled  it  at  JNIelKfont,  Newry,  Bective,  Boyle,  Bal- 
tinglas,  Nenagh,  and  Cashel.  Now  this  order  was  not  at  Melli- 
font  until  1142,  which  he  might  have  known  from  Usher,  Ware» 
Harris,  Archdall,  &c.  There  was  no  Cistercian  abbey  at  or  near 
Cashel  until  about  A.  D.  1270,  above  120  years  after  St.  Ma- 
lachy's  death.  Nenagh,  the  well  known  town  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  never  had  a  Cisterian  establishment;  but  Ledwich  con- 
founded it  with  Nenay,  a  place  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  where 
there  was  one,  the  time  of  whose  foundation  some  place  after  the 
death  of  the  saint,  which,  as  will  be  seen  was  founded  that  of 
Newry,  notwithstanding  Usher's  having  thought  {Not.  to  Ep.  43) 
that  it  was  established  about  1144,  which  he  took  from  a  mistake 
of  Ware  in  his  Coenol,  Cisterciensia.  When  St.  Bernard  was 
writing  the  Life  of  St.  ^lalachy,  there  were  only  five  Cistercian 
houses  in  Ireland  besides  Mellifont ;  (see  ib.  cap.  11.)  yet  Led- 
wich reckons  up  six  before  St.  Malachy 's  death.  What  an  an- 
tiquary ! 

(42)  See  Ep.  44.  al.  S57.  (43)   Tr.  Th.  p.  305. 

(44)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  A.  1142. 

(45)  Life  of  Gelasius,  cap.  13- and  Tr.  Th.  p.  305.  In  the 
fomier  place  Colgan  marks  these  transactions  at  A,  1143,  and  in 
the  latter  at  1144.  This  can  be  easily  reconciled  by  supposing, 
that  the  assembly,  in  which  the  treaty  was  entered  into  by  Tur- 
lough  O'Conor  and  O'Melaghlin  was  held  in  1143,  and  the  other, 
in  consequence  of  which  O'Melaghlin  recovered  his  liberty,  in 
1144. 

(46)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  A.  1143.  This  synod  must  have 
been  different  from  the  assembly,  in  which  Gelasius  of  Armagh 
appeared  in  1143  as  one  of  the  arbitrators  between  Turlogh 
O'Conor  and  O'Melaghlin ;  for  the  Annals  make  no  mention  of 
Gelasius,  and  represent  it  as  presided  by  O'Dubhthaich,  which 
could  hardly  have  been  the  case,  were  Gelasius  present.  I  do  not 
well  understand  what  said  Annals  have  about  Roderic  O'Conor's 
captivity;  but  Harris  {Bishops  at  Tuam,  Muredach  O'Dubhai) 
says,  from  certain  anonymous  Annals,  that  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  Tiernan  O'Roirk. 

(47)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  A.  1144. 
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(4-8)  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Lelghlin.  Harris  has  (at 
Meath)  one  Eochad  O'Kclly,  who,  according  to  certain  anony- 
mous annals,  is  called  archbishop  of  the  men  of  Meath,  and  died 
in  114<0.  And  (at  Kildare)  he  introduces  Cormac  O'Cathsuig, 
who  is  styled  bishop  of  Leinster,  and  whose  death  is  assigned  to 
ll'l'S.  From  the  title,  bishop  ofLcimter,  it  docs  not  follow,  that 
he  was  bishop  of  Kildare ;  for  it  may  mean  merely  that  he  was  a 
Leinster  bishop,  that  is,  a  bishop  somewhere  in  that  province.  In 
fact,  Colgan  makes  no  mention  of  him  in  his  catalogue  of  bishops, 
&c.  of  Kildare,  Tr,  Th.  p.  630.  Of  these  two  bishops  I  can  find 
nothing  further  than  what  Harris  says  of  them. 

(49)  AA,  SS.  p.  407. 

§.  VII.  Gelasiiis,  liaving  laboured  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  and  tranquillity,  now  set  about  repair- 
ing the  cathedral  of  Armagh   and  the  adjoining  sa- 
cred edifices.    (50)     Meanwhile  St.   Malachy    was 
busily  employed  in  various  parts   of  Ireland,  exer- 
cising the  functions  of  his  legatine  authority ;  and  it 
is  related,  that  during  his  excursions  he  wrought  se- 
veral miracles.     At   Coleraine,  Lismore,  and  other 
places,  he  delivered  persons  possessed  with  evil  spi- 
rits ;  he  cured  paralytics,  one  instance  of  which  oc- 
curred at  Cashel,  and  relieved  many  persons  afflicted 
with  divers  infirmities.     At  Cloyne  being  requested 
by  a  nobleman,  whose  lady  was  pregnant  and   hav- 
ing passed  the  usual  time  of  labour,  was  supposed  to 
be  in  danger  of  her  life,  and  by  the  bishop   Nehe- 
mias  (O'lMoriertach)  to  do  something  for  her,  he 
blessed  a  drink,  which  he  ordered  to  be  given  to  her, 
and  in  consequence  of  whicii  she  was  soon  after  safely 
delivered.     Happening  to  be  in  an  island  somewhere 
off  the  the   Irish   coast,  near  which  the  sea,  from 
having  once  abounded  in  fish,  was  then  very  deficient 
in  that  respect,  St.  Malachy  was  supplicated  by  the 
inhabitants  to   obtain  from   the   Almighty  a   larger 
supply.      Having   told  them   that   lie   came  among 
them  to  catch  not  fish  but  men,  he,  however,  moved 
by  their  faith,  prayed  to  God  in  favour   ot  them, 
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who  was  pleased  to  restore  to  that  part  of  the  sea  an 
abundance  of  fish,  greater  perhaps  than  what  it  for- 
merly had.     On  a  certain  occasion  St.  Malachy,  with 
three  other   bishops,  came    to    Focliart,    the    pkce 
where  St.  Brigid  was  born.   (51)     The  priest,    in 
whose  house  they  stopped,  said  to  him  ;    **  wliat  shall 
I  do,  for  I  have  no  fish  ?"  The   saint   desired  him 
to  apply  to  the  fishermen,  to   which  he  answered, 
that  for  two  years  back  the  river  had  been  destitute 
of  fish.     Yet,  replied  St.   Malacliy,    let  them   cast 
their  nets  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.     They  did  so, 
and  at  the  first  throv/  took   twelve  salmons,  and  at 
the  second  as  many  more.     A  very  remarkable  case 
is  narrated  in  nearly  the  following  words.     The  wife 
of  a  nobleman,  who  lived  near  the  monastery   of 
Bangor,  being  sick  past  hopes  of  recovery,  St.  I\Ia- 
lachy  was  asked  to  administer  to  her  the  sacrament 
of  Extreme  unction.     lie  went  to  the  house  ;  but,  as 
he  was  preparing  to  anoint  her,  his  assistants  thought 
that,  as  it  was  then  evening,  it   would  be  better  to 
wait  until  the  next  morning.  (52)    He  followed  their 
advice,  and   giving  her  his   blessing   retired.     But 
scarcely  had  he  left  the  house,  (o3)  when  he  heard 
shouts  and  cries  announcing,  that  she  was  dead.   He 
immediately  ran  back,  followed  by  his  companions, 
and,  when  at  the  bed-side   he  ascertained  that   she 
had  expired,  became   sorely  troubled  in  mind,  im- 
puting to  himself  that  she  had  not  received  the  grace 
of  the  sacrament.     Lifting  his  hands  towards  heaven 
he  said  ;   "  O  Lord,   I  have  acted  foolishly,    I  have 
sinned,  who  deferred  administering,  not   she,  who 
wished  for  it."      He   then   declared,  that    he  could 
not  enjoy  any  comfort  or  peace  of  mind,  unless  that 
grace  might  be  granted  to  her.     Ordering  his  com- 
panions   to    watch   and    pray,  as    they    did    singing 
psalms,   &c.  he  remained  the   whole  night  near  the 
bed,  praying  and  pouring  out  floods  of  tears.    When 
morning  came,  she  opened  her  eyes,  as  if  awaking 
out  of  a  heavy  sleep,  and  raising  herself  on  the  bed 
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saluted  St.  Mai  achy.  Great  was  the  joy  and  admi- 
ration on  this  occurrence  ;  and  the  saint  returned 
thanks  to  God.  He  then  anointed  her,  and  she  re- 
covered so  as  to  live  for  some  time  after,  and  to  pre- 
pare herself  for  a  happy  death  by  a  good  confession 
and  by  the  performance  of  the  penance,  which  he 
enjoined  on  her.  (54) 

(50)  Life  of  Gelasius,  cap.  14.  and  Tr,  Th.  p.  305. 

(51)  See  Chap.  Yin.  §.2. 

(52)  Probably  the  reason  of  this  opinion  was,  that  it  was 
thought  more  becoming  that  the  sacraments  should  not,  except  in 
cases  of  urgent  necessity,  be  administered  by  the  clergy  unless 
fasting.  In  Butler's  Life  of  St.  Malachy,  the  cause  assigned  for 
waiting  until  morning  is,  that  she  might  then  be  better  disposed 
for  the  sacrament.  But  St.  Bernard,  who  is  the  only  authority 
on  this  subject,  assigns  no  other  motive  than  that  it  was  evening, 
erat  enim  vespera, 

(53)  In  Butler's  Life  St.  Malachy  is  represented  as  having  re- 
tu*ed  to  a  chamber  in  the  nobleman's  house.  If  so,  his  compa- 
nions also  must  have  had  chambers  allotted  for  them  in  said  house. 
Now  it  would  not  have  been  consistent  with  the  rules  of  monastic 
discipline  for  monks  to  stay  out  of  their  monastery  at  night  with- 
out necessity ;  and  in  this  case  tliere  was  no  pcirticular  necessity 
for  doing  so,  as  the  monastery  was  so  near  the  house  that,  if 
called  for,  they  could  be  there  in  a  very  short  time.  St.  Bernard's 
words  plainly  indicate,  that  St.  Malachy  and  his  companions  had 
left  the  house  ;  "  exivit  cum  his,  qui  secum  erant" 

(54)  St.  Bernard,  Vit,  S.  Mai  cap.  13.  Messingham's  cd.  24. 
Mabillon's.  The  other  miraculous  facts  which  I  have  touchcti 
upon,  and  several  others,  are  related  by  him  in  said  cap.  13.  (Mes- 
shigham)  although  by  oversight  or  through  a  typographical  error 
marked  8,  In  a  part  of  said  chapter,  or  cap.  21.  (Mabilion) 
Cloyne  is  en-oneously  called  Diien'vania  or  Duevania,  instead  of 
Cluenvania, 

§.  VIII.  St.  Malachy  happened  to  be  somewhere 
near  Cork  at  a  time  tliat  the  see  of  that  city  was 
vacant.     On  the  election  of  a  bishop^a  great  contest 
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arose,  which  when  lie  heard  of  he  repaired  to  Cork. 
Summoning  the  clergy  and  people,  he  strove  to  unite 
the  discordant  parties,  and  induced  them  to  leave  the 
matter  to  himself  as  being  invested  with  the  legatinc 
power.     He  immediately  named  not  any  one  of  the 
nobles  of  that  country,  but  a  poor  man,  a  native  of 
a  different  part  of  Ireland,  whom  he  knew  to  be  holy 
and  learned.     This  man  is  looked  for,  and  the   ac- 
count given  of  him   was,  that  he  was  lying  in  bed  so 
weak,   that  he  could  not  stir  out  except   carried  by 
others.     The  saint  said  ;   **  Let  him  rise  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord ;   I  command  him  ;  obedience  will  cure 
him."     Wliat  could  the  man  do  ?     He  was  unwilling 
to  obey,  and,  even  were  he  strong,  was  afraid  to  be 
made  a  bishop.     Yet  not  knowing  how  to  resist  St, 
Makchy's  order,  and  wishing  for  his  health,  he  ex- 
erted himself  to  get  upland  gradually  felt  himself 
becoming  stronger  and  soon  able  to  walk  with  ease. 
When  he  appeared  before  the  assembly,  he  was  placed 
on  the  episcopal  chair  with  the  acclamations  of  the 
clergy  and  people.  (^55)     The  name  of  this  worthy 
bishop  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  he  was  the  same  as  the  celebrated  Gilla 
Aeda  O'Mugin,  who  v/as  a  truly  good  and  learned 
man,  and  who  afterwards  assisted  at  the  council  of 
Kells  in  1152.     He  was  a  stranger  in  Cork,  being  a 
native  of  Connaught,  and  belonged  to  the  monastery, 
called  of  St.  Finbar's  cave,  near  that  city,  and  which, 
according  to  some  writers,  was  at  that  time  possessed 
by    Canons    regular   of  St.    Augustin.    (56)      St. 
Malachy  being  at  Lismore  met  w'ith  a  clerk  there,  a 
man  it  is  said  of  good  conduct,  who  denied  the  real 
presence  in  the  sacrament  of  the   Eucharist.       He 
often  expostulated  with  him  in  private,  but  could 
not  induce  him  to  retract  his    error.      This  clerk 
was  at    length  brought,  but  not    in  a  public  man- 
ner,   by    some    laymen    to     a    meeting   of    clerical 
persons   in  the    presence   of   St.  Malachy,    and  al- 
lowed  to   defend     himself.       Notwithstanding   hi^ 
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being  fully  refuted  by  St.  Malachy,  and  the  unani- 
mous  opinion  of  the  meeting  against  him,  he  still 
remained  obstinate,  pretending  that  he  was  worsted 
not  by  argument  but  by  the  bishop's  (St.  Malachy's) 
authority.  The  saint  much  grieved  for  his  obduracy, 
and  dreading  some  injury  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
found  it  necessary  to  summon  a  general  assembly  of 
of  the  church,  before  which  this  man  was  made  to 
appear.  Although  publicly  admonished  by  St. 
Malachy,  and  earnestly  requested  by  the  other 
bishops,  who  attended,  and  all  the  clergy,  to  recant 
his  error,  he  still  persisted  in  it,  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  anathematize  him  and  declare  him  a  here- 
tic. Still  determined  not  to  submit  he  said,  that 
they  were  all  flivouring  the  man,  not  the  truth. 
Well  then,  replied  St.  Malachy,  may  the  Lord  make 
thee  confess  the  truth,  even  through  necessity  ;  to 
which  he  answered  Amen,  or  be  it  so.  Thus  the 
assembly  broke  up,  after  which  he  resolves  on  quitting 
Lismore,  where  he  knew  he  would  be  looked  upon 
as  infamous.  But  he  had  not  gone  far,  when  he 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness  and  forced  to  throw 
himself  on  the  ground.  A  wandering  ideot,  who 
was  passing  that  way,  asked  him  what  was  the  matter 
with  him.  He  said  that  he  was  so  ill,  that  he  was 
not  able  to  go  forward  or  to  return.  The  ideot  then 
helped  him  back  to  his  habitation,  and  the  man's  sen- 
timents were  so  changed,  that  the  bishop  is  sent  for, 
to  whom  he  acknowledges  that  he  had  been  in  erroi', 
which  he  retracts,  and  confesses  the  truth.  Ho  is 
then  reconciled  to  the  Church,  makes  his  con- 
fession and  is  absolved,  asks  for  the  holy  viaticum, 
which  he  receives,  and  very  soon  after  departs  this 
life.  (57) 

{55)  St.  Bernard,  ib.  cap.  13.  or  23.  Mabillon. 

(56)  This  monastery  has  been  mentioned  above  Not,  13,  and 
also  Not.  73,  to  Chap.  xxvr.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  was 
founded,  or  rather  re-founded,  for  strangers  from  Connauglit  as 
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the  countrymen  of  St.  FinbaiT.  (See  Arclidall  at  Cork.)  Gilla 
Aeda  O'Mugin  is  reckoned  among  its  abbots,  and  from  him  it  has 
been  called  Gill-abbe}/  ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  he  did  not  as- 
sume the  government  of  it  until  after  he  was  bishop ;  and  thus 
we  may  answer  the  only  objection,  that  can  be  brought  against 
his  having  been  the  same  as  the  poor  man  spoken  of  by  St.  Ber- 
nard J  for,  it  may  be  said,  had  he  been  an  abbot  before  he  be- 
came bishop  of  Cork,  v/ould  St.  Bernard  have  called  him  merely 
a  poor  marif  while  contrasting  him  with  the  nobles  of  the  coun- 
try ?  Ware  distinguishes  {Bishops  of  Cork)  Gilla  Aeda  O'Mu- 
gin from  the  person  mentioned  by  St.  Bernard,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  his  thinking  that  this  person  was  appointed  bishop  by 
St.  Makchy  about  1140,  and  his  supposing  that  this  might  be 
too  early  a  date  for  Gilla  Aeda,  who  held  the  see  until  1172. 
But  St.  Bernard  says  nothing  about  the  time  of  that  appointment, 
and  it  might  have  been  six  or  seven  years  later  than  what  Ware 
imagined.  Perhaps  he  was  moved  also  by  St.  Bernard's  calling 
that  man  an  alienigena,  as  if  he  meant  to  say  a  Joreigner,  as  in 
fact  Harris  {ib.)  has  falsely  translated  it.  But  it  is  plain  from 
the  context,  that  St.  Bernard  styled  him  alienigena  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  was  not  a  native  of  the  diocese  of  Cork ; 
and  this  answers  quite  well  for  Gilla  Aeda  O'JMugin,  who  was 
from  Connaught. 

(57)  St.  Bernard,  ib.cap,  13,  Messingham ;  26.  Mabillon. 

§.ix.  The  man,  whom  St.  Malachy  had  allowed 
to  possess  the  lands  belonging  to  the  monastery  of 
Bangor,  (58)  was  constantly  hostile  to  him  and  his 
disciples,  and  used  to  find  fault  with  all  his  proceed- 
ings. He  had  an  only  son,  who  imitated  him,  par- 
ticularly on  one  occasion.  St.  Malachy  having  un- 
dertaken to  construct  at  Bangor  a  stone  oratory, 
like  those  which  he  had  seen  in  other  countries, 
and  begun  to  lay  the  foundation  of  it,  some  of  the 
inhabitants  wondered  at  it,  because  stone  buildings 
were  unusual  in  that  part  of  Ireland.  (59)  That 
young  man  not  only  wondeied,  but  became  enraged, 
and  by  means  of  whisperings  and  detractions  induced 
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several  persons  to  join  him  in  preventing  the  execution 
of  the  work.  On  their  going  to  the  siK)t,  he  ad- 
dressed St.  Malacliy  with  much  insolence,  saying ; 
'*  Good  man,  why  have  you  taken  it  into  your  head 
to  introduce  this  novelty  into  our  country  ?  We  are 
Scots,  not  Frenchmen.  What  folly !  What  necessity 
is  there  for  this  superfluous  and  superb  edifice? 
Where  will  you  get  money  towards  the  completion 
of  it  ?  Who  will  see  it  finished  ?  Stop  then,  desist 
from  this  madness;  otherwise  we  will  put  a  stop  to  it." 
Little  did  he  know  how  unable  he  was  to  effectuate 
his  threat,  in  which  he  was  left  alone  ;  for  the  others, 
who  went  with  him,  had,  on  seeing  St.  Malachy, 
changed  their  minds.  The  saint  replied;  **  Wretched 
**  man,  the  work,  which  you  now  see  begun,  will 
*'  certainly  be  completed,  and  many  will  see  it  so  ; 
"  but  you  shall  not,  and  beware  lest  you  die  in  your 
'*  sin."  In  fact  he  died  in  the  course  of  that  year 
before  the  oratory  was  finished.  Meanwhile  his 
father,  being  informed  of  what  St.  Malachy  had 
foretold  concerning  him,  said;  "He  has  killed  my 
son  ;"  and  denounced  him  to  the  duke  and  chief  men 
of  Ulidia,  in  which  territory  Bangor  was  situated, 
as  a  liar,  kc,  and  abused  him  with  the  nickname  of 
ape.  St.  Malachy  did  not  answer  a  word ;  but  on 
the  same  day  the  unfortunate  man,  having  returned 
home,  lost  his  reason  and  fell  into  the  hre,  out  of 
which  he  was  dragged  not  without  the  burning  of  a 
part  of  his  body.  St.  Malachy  called  to  see  him, 
and  found  him  in  a  dreadful  ungovernable  state  ;  hut 
on  his  praying  for  him  the  man  opened  his  eyes,  and 
recovered  the  use  of  his  reason  ;  but  it  seems  that  he 
was  afterwards  subject  to  certain  intervals  of  insanity. 
Having  become  unfit  to  manage  the  lands,  with 
which  he  had  been  entrusted,  they  reverted  to  the 
monastery.  (60)  St.  Malachy  really  had  nothing 
to  enable  him  to  erect  the  oratory,  but  he  confided 
in  Providence  and  fortunately  discovered  a  sum  of 
money,  which  had  been  hid  in  the  very  spot,  where 
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tlie  building  was  undertaken  ;  and  he  gave  orders, 
that  it  sliould  be  all  expended  on  the  work.  It  is 
stated,  that  he  saw  in  a  vision  a  model  of  an  oratory, 
and  that  he  followed  it  in  the  construction  of  this 
edifice.  It  is  added,  that  he  had  a  similar  vision 
with  regard  to  not  only  the  oratory  but  likewise  the 
entire  monastery  of  Saul.  (61) 

(58)  See  Chap,xxvi.§.  9. 

(59)  We  have  seen  already,  that  long  before  this  period  there 
were  buildings  of  stone  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  An  instance 
of  them  is  Cormac's  Chapel  at  Cashel,  and  a  much  older  one  was 
the  ancient  church  of  Duleek,  which  got  its  name,  Dam-liagy 
from  its  house  or  church  of  stone.  Harris  had  no  right  to  say 
{Bishops  p.  56.)  that  the  stone  oratory  of  Bangor  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  of  that  sort  in  Ireland. 

(60)  St.  Bernard,  id.  cap.  14;,  Messingham  ;  28,  Mabillon. 

(61)  lb. 

§.  X.  This  monastery  of  Saul  in  the  county  of. 
Down  might  seem  one  of  those  five  Cistercian  estab- 
lishments, which  St.  Bernard  says  had  been  de- 
rived from  Mellifont.  (62)  But  it  is  not  reckoned 
among  the  Cistercian  monasteries,  and  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustin 
after  it  had  been  erected,  or  rather,  as  usually  said, 
repaired  by  St.  Malachy.  (63)  The  monastery, 
which  he  calls  Surknse,  or  Suriam,  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  them,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  oldest  next 
after  Mellifont.  I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
it  was  somewhere  near  the  river  Suir.  (64)  As  St. 
Malachy  was  passing  through  a  town  not  far  from  it, 
where  he  was  surrounded  by  a  great  crowd  of  people, 
he  descried  among  them  a  young  man,  who  had  got 
upon  a  stone  to  see  him,  and  was  eying  him  with 
great  attention.  The  saint  immediately  perceived 
that  he  was  of  a  good  disposition,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing night  told  the  brethren  what  he  foresaw  concern- 
ing him.     After  two  or  three  days  a  nobleman,  the 
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master  of  that  young  man,  brought  him  to  St.  Ma- 
lachy  and  requested  that  lie  would,  according  to  his 
wish,  admit  him  among  his  followers.  St.  Malacliy 
received  him  with  pleasure,  and  entrusted  him  to  the 
abbot  Congan,  who  recommended  him  to  the  brethren 
ofSurium,  in  which,  in  all  appearance,  Congan  was 
the  abbot.,  (65)  The  said  young  man  was  the  first 
conversus,  or  lay-brother  of  that  monastery,  and  led 
a  holy  life  according  to  the  Cistercian  institution.  (JoQ) 
♦St.  Malachy  rebuilt  or  repaired  his  cathedral  of 
Down,  but  in  what  year  I  do  not  find  mentioned.  (67) 
In  1148  he  consecrated  the  church,  under  the  names 
of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  of  the  monastery  or  Knock- 
na-Sengan,  since  called  Knock  abbey,  near  Louth, 
which  was  founded  and  endowed  for  Augustin  Ca- 
nons by  Donogh  O' Carrol,  prince  of  Oriel,  and 
Edan  O' Kelly  or  O'Killedy,  bishop  of  Clogher.  (68) 
St.  Malachy  was  uneasy  about  the  pallium s,  and  was 
sorry  that  they  had  not  been  applied  for  during  the 
life-time  of  Innocent  J  I.  who  had  promised  to  give 
them.  Innocent  died  in  1143;  his  successor  Celes- 
tine  II.  held  the  pontificate  for  less  than  six  months; 
and  after  him  Lucius  II.  for  little  more  than  eleven 
months,  on  whose  death  in  February,  1 1 45,  Eugene 
III.  was  placed  on  the  Holy  see.  This  Pope  had 
been  a  monk  of  Clair vaux  and  a  disciple  of  St.  Ber- 
nard. St.  Malachy  had  therefore  a  good  right  to 
suppose,  that  he  would  be  favourable  to  his  wish  for 
obtaining  the  palliums,  and  thought  it  adviseable, 
that  the  opportunity  of  a  journey  of  the  Pope  to 
France  should  be  seized  upon.  Accordingly  a  synod 
is  convoked  by  St.  Malachy  and  Gelasius  of  Armagh 
to  be  held  in  the  year  1148  in  the  church  of  Inis- 
Patrick,  (Holmpatrick)  which  was  attended  by  15 
bishops,  200  priests,  and  many  of  the  inferior  clergy. 
(69)  Having  sat  for  tiiree  days,  and  made  many 
useful  regulations,  the  business  relative  to  the  pal- 
liums was  treated  of  on  the  fourth.  It  was  agreed 
to,  but  a  wish  was  expressed  that  St.  Malachy  should 

VOL.    IV.  K 
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not  be  the  messenger.  Yet,  as  he  was  inclined  to 
go,  and  it  being  supposed  that,  having  to  proceed 
no  farther  than  France,  he  wouhi  not  be  long  ab- 
sent, no  one  presumed  to  oppose  his  determination. 

(€2)   See  above  Not.  4^1. 

(63)  Ware,  who  was  very  particular  in  investigating  the  history 
of  the  Cistercian  houses  in  Ireland,  has  [Antiq.  cap.  26.)  the  ab- 
bey of  Saul,  which,  he  says,  was  repaired  by  St.  Malachy,  among 
those  of  the  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustin ;  but  he  was  wTong 
in  supposing,  that  it  had  belonged  to  them  since  the  days  of  St. 
Patnck ;  for,  as  we  have  often  seen,  there  were  no  such  Canons 
in  the  world  until  many  centuries  after  St.  Patrick's  death. 

(64-)  Ware  [ib.  at  Tipperary)  makes  mention  of  the  Cistercian 
abbey  of  Inislaunaght,  cr  De  Surio,  a  place  near  the  Suir  3i 
miles  West  of  Clonmel.  He  says,  that  it  was  founded  in  1159, 
while  others  make  it  later.  If  so,  it  was  different  from  the  one 
mentioned  by  St.  Bernard.  But  perhaps  it  v.a^  only  re-founded 
or  newly  endowed  after  St.  Bernard's  death ;  or,  as  Ware  ob- 
serves, the  monks  of  the  former  De  Surio,  or  Surium,  might 
have  removed  to  Inislaunaght.  I  have  remarked  elsewhere 
[Not.  69.  to  Chap,  xvii.)  on  the  mistakes  of  Colgan,  Harris,  and 
Archdall  relative  to  this  place.  Lynch  was  inchned  to  think, 
[Cnmhr.  evers.  p.  169),  that  Surium  was  the  same  as  Shrowl  in 
the  county  of  Longford  ;  but,  as  he  objects  to  himself,  the  monas. 
ter}^  of  Shrowl  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  1150  or  1152, 
and  consequent  after  the  death  of  St.  Malachy.  Besides,  the 
iiame  i>  much  different  from  Surium. 

{Q5)  This  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  context  of  St.  Bernard, 
and  his  speaking  of  that  young  man  as  a  member  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Surium.  Congan  was  the  person,  at  whose  request  St. 
Bernard  wrote  the  Life  of  St.  Malachy,  and  who  helped  him 
with  materials  for  composing  it.  (See  Preface  to  it.)  Some  say, 
that  he  wrote  one  himself.  It  has  been  also  said,  that  he  wrote 
Acts  of  St.  Bernard.     See  W^are  and  Harris, "  JVriters  at  Con- 

o 

(fiQ)  St.  Bernard,  ib.  cap.  U,  IVIessingham ;  29,  Mabillon. 

(67)  See  Ware,  Antiq.  cap.  29.  at  DoxLn. 

(G8)   Tr.  Th.   p.  S05.     Ware,  Antiq.  cap.  26.  at  Louth ,  and 
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Bishops  of  Clogker  at  Edan,  KnoGk-na-Sengan  signifies  the  h'M 
of  ants.  Colgan  places  it  in  the  town  of  Loutli,  and  Ware  near 
it ;  it  might  have  been  formerly  in  the  town.  Colgan  elsewhere 
{A A,  SS.p.  737)  speaks  of  the  church  consecrated  by  St.  Malachy 
as  merely  the  church  of  Louth,  and  seems  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  of  Knock-na-sengan.  Ware  {locc.  citt.)  and  after  him  Hanii 
(Monast.J  and  Archdall  (at  Louth)  have  another  monastery  of 
Augustin  Canons  in  Louth  itself,  which,  they  say,  was  founded 
by  the  same  prince  Donogh  and  bishop  Edan.  It  was  probably 
no  other  than  the  ancient  abbey  of  Louth  restored  and  renewed, 
AS  may  be  conjectured  from  its  church  being  called,  as  the  old 
one  had  been,  by  the  name  of  St.  Mary.  For  Edan  O'Kclly 
see  above  J.  3, 

(69)  Life  of  Gelasius,  cap.  15.  and  Tr.  Th.  p.  305.  See  also 
the  Annals  of  Lmisfallen  at  A.  1148.  In  these  documents  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  enacting  of  good  rules  by  the  synod, 

§.  XI.  St.  Malachy  immediately  set  out,  and  was 
accompanied  as  far  as  the  sea  shore  by  some  brethren, 
but  not  many,  as  he  ordered  them  not  to  follow  him. 
One  of  them,  named  CathoUcus,  who  was  subject  to 
epileptic  fits,  lamented  with  tears  his  being  aban- 
doned by  the  saint  without  his  doing  any  thing  for 
him,  while  he  suffered  so   severely,    and  was  con- 
stantly troublesome  to  the  other  brethren.     St.  Ma- 
lachy, having  compassion   on  him,  embraced   him, 
and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his  breast  said  y 
**  Be  assured,  that  you  will  not  suffer  any  thing  of 
the  kind  until   I  return."     In  fact,  Catholicus  was 
freed  from  those  fits  without  being  afterwards  at- 
tacked by  them.     Just  as  St.  Malachy  was  entering 
the  ship,  two  other  brethren  represented  to  him, 
that  they  wished  for  a  favour.     On  his  asking  them 
what  it  was,  they  answered  that  they  would  not  tell, 
unless  he  promised  to  do  it.     He  promised  that  he 
would ;  and  then  they  said  ;   "  your  Reverence  will 
please  to  give  us  your  word,  that  you  will  return  safe 
to  Ireland,"  and  in  this  they  were  joined  by  the  rest 

k2 
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of  them.  At  first  he  was  sorry  for  tlie  promise  he 
had  TYiade,  but  wishing  not  to  make  them  uneasy  he 
agreed,  as  well  as  he<^ould,  to  their  request.  When 
the  sliip  was  half  way  over,  a  contrary  wind  arose 
and  drov^  it  back  to  the  Irish  coast.  St.  Malachy 
landed  on  a  part  of  it,  where  there  was  one  of  his 
own  churches,  in  which  he  spent  the  night,  and 
thanking  Providence  considered  this  circumstance  as 
a  fulfilment  of  his  pledge  to  the  brethren.  Return- 
ing to  sea  he  arrived  after  a  quick  passage  in  Scot- 
land, and  on  the  third  day  came  to  a  place  called 
Green-Pool,  (70)  where  he  had  got  a  monastery 
prepared,  in  which  he  now  placed  a  Cistercian  ab- 
bot and  monks,  whom  he  brought  with  him  from 
Ireland  for  that  purpose.  Taking  leave  of  them  and 
travelling  along,  he  was  met  by  the  king  David, 
who  detained  him  for  some  days.  On  the  saint's 
entering  England,  he  stopped  for  a  while  at  Gis- 
burn,  where  some  holy  men  following  a  canonical 
rule  lived,  with  whom  he  had  been  long  acquainted. 
While  there,  a  woman  afflicted  with  a  dreadful  cancer 
was  brought  to  him,  whom  he  cured  by  sprinkling 
water,  which  he  blessed,  on  the  ulcers.  When  ar- 
rived at  a  sea-port,  he  was  denied  a  passage  to  the 
continent ;  for  the  king  (Stephen),  who  had  some 
dispute  with  the  Pope,  would  not  allow  any  bishop 
to  pass  over.  (71) 

(70)  Virlde  stagmim.  Some  have  confounded  this  place  with 
Viride  lignum^  Green  tvood.  But  Viride  lignum  was  the  Cister. 
cian  monastery  of  Newry,  which  was  founded  some  years  after 
St,  r.Ialachys  death. 

(71 )  St.  Bernard,  iL  cap.  16,  Messingham  ;  30,  Mabillon. 

§.  XII.  Owing  to  this  delay  St.  Malachy  lost  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  Pope  Eugene  TIL  in 
France,  and  particularly  at  Clairvaux,  where  he 
spent  some  time  ;  [12)  for  he  had  returned  to  Italy, 
before  St.    Malachy,   having  got  permission    to  sail 
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from  England,  could  overtake  him  in  France  The 
saint  continuing  his  course  reached  Clairvaux  in 
October,  1148,  and  was  received  with  the  utmost 
joy  by  St.  Bernard  and  his  holy  monks.  Having 
spent  with  them  four  or  five  of  the  happiest  days 
possible  on  both  sides,  he  was  seized,  after  having 
celebrated  mass,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Luke  with  a 
fever,  and  obliged  to  take  to  his  bed.  At  first  it 
was  thought  to  be  of  little  consequence  ;  but  every 
attention,  that  could  be  used,  was  paid  to  him.  He 
told  those  good  men,  that  it  was  all  in  vain  ;  and 
when  his  Irish  brethren,  who  had  come  along  with 
him,  encouraged  him  not  to  give  himself  up,  he  said 
to  them;  **  Malachy  must  die  this  year;  behold,  the 
day  is  approaching,  which,  as  you  well  know,  I  al- 
ways wished  should  be  my  last."  Having  called  for 
Extreme  unction,  he  would  not  allow  the  clergymen 
to  go  up  stairs  to  where  he  lay,  but  came  down  to 
them.  Being  anointed,  he  received  the  holy  viaticum, 
and  recommending  himself  to  the  prayers  of  the 
brethren,  and  the  brethren  to  God,  returned  to  bed. 
On  finding  the  last  night  of  his  life  coming  on,  he 
f>poke  with  the  greatest  spiritual  hilarity,  and  said  to 
those  about  him  ;  "Take  care  of  me  ;  I  shall  not 
"  forget  you,  if  it  will  be  allowed ;  but  it  will  be 
•*  allowed.  I  have  believed  in  God,  and  do  believe 
**  that  all  things  are  possible.  I  have  loved  God  ; 
'*  I  have  loved  you  ;  and  charity  never  failcth.'* 
Then  looking  towards  heaven  he  says ;  *' O  God, 
**  preserve  them  in  thy  name,  and  not  only  them,  but 
'*  likewise  all  those,  who  through  my  words  and 
*'  ministry  have  bound  themselves  to  thy  service." 
Then  placing  his  hands  on  the  heads  of  each  of  them, 
and  blessing  them  all,  he  desired  them  to  go  to  rest, 
whereas  his  hour  was  not  yet  come.  About  midnight 
the  whole  community  assembled,  and  seveial  abbots 
were  in  attendance  with  St.  Bernard  and  the  brethren 
to  watch  his  exit.  Not  long  after  he  expned  m  the 
54th  year  of  his  age,  on  the  2d  of  November,  A.  D. 
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1 148,  in   the  place  and  time  (All  Souls  day),  which 
he  had  wished  for  and  foretold.     His  death  was  like 
a  sleep ;  so  placid  and  chearful  was  his  countenance, 
as  if  he  were  alive.     His  body  was   carried  on   the 
shoulders  of  abbots  to  the  oratory,  where  the  holy 
sacrifice  was  offered  for  him,  the  funeral  service  per- 
formed ;  and  every  thing  conducted  with  the  greatest 
devotion.     St.   Bernard,  having  observed  a  boy  in 
the  oratory,  one  of  whose  arms  was  dead,  pointed  to 
him  to  come  forward.     The  boy  did  so,  and  applied 
the  dead   arm  to  the  hand  of  St.  Malachy,   upon 
which  he  recovered  the  use  of  it.     The  remains  of 
the  saint  were  deposited  on  the  same  day  in  the 
oratory   of  the     Blessed   Virgin    Mary.    (73)     St. 
Bernard  preached  a  funeral  oration  in   honour  of 
him  on  said  day,  and  another  sermon  of  a  similar 
purport,   apparently  on  an  aniiiversary  of  his  death ♦ 
(73*)     St.  Malachy  was  canonized,  many  years  after 
his  death,  by   Pope  Clement,  probably   the    third, 
rather  than   the   fourth,    as   some    seem    to    have 
thought.  (7^)     He  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest, 
the  holiest,  and  the  most  disinterested  of  the  bishops 
of  his  times.     St.  Bernard,  a  truly  competent  judge, 
could  scarcely  find  words  sufficient  to  express  his  ad- 
miration of  him.     It  may  seem  odd,  that  St.  Malachy 
has  been  called  head  of  the   religion  not  only  of 
Ireland  but  likewise  of  Scotland  ;   (75)  but  this  may 
be    understood   relatively  to  the  great   esteem,    in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  princes  and  people  of  that 
country,  and  to  his  having  formed  there  some  reli- 
gious establishments  ;    or  perhaps  to  the  traditionary 
account  of  a  dependance  of  the  Scottish  churches  of 
of  N.  Britain  on  Armagh.  (76)      As  to  his  being 
reckoned  among  the  Irish  writers,  I  cannot  find  any 
sidficient   reason   for  it,  except  his    having  written 
some  letters,  not  extant,  to  St.  Bernard,  and  probably 
to  some  others.  (77)     He  was  succeeded  in  the  see, 
of  Down,  by  Moeiiosa  Mac-In-clericuir,   a  learned 
man  who  has  been  called  Malachy  II.  (78) 
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(72)  See  Floury,  Hist  Eccl  L.69.  f  38. 

(73)  St,  Bernard,  ib,  cap.  xvi.  xvir.  segq.  Messingham ;  31, 
Mabillon.  The  4<  Masters  [ap.  Tr.  Tk.  p.  305.)  agree  with  St, 
Bernard  as  to  the  year  and  day  of  St.  Malachy's  death,  obsen'- 
ing,  as  does  also  Baronius,  that  his  festival  was  transferred  to 
the  following  day  to  avoid  the  concurrence  with  that  of  All 
Souls.  The  Annals  of  Innisfallen  also  place  his  death  in  1148. 
Harris  {^■Archbishops  of  Armagh  at  St.  Malachi/)  mentions  some 
idle  opinions  concerning  the  year  of  his  death  or  the  day  of  his 
festival,  which  are  not  worth  examination. 

(73*)  These  sermons  may  be  seen  in  the  first  volume  of  Ma- 
billon's  edition  of  St.  Bernard's  works,  col.  1047,  seqq.  He  also 
announced  St.  Malachy's  death  to  the  religious  brethr  ::  of  Ire- 
land, and  particularly  to  the  congregations  which  he  had  .junded, 
in  a  most  affectionate  consolatory  letter.  No.  45,  in  Usher's  Syl- 
logey  and  374  in  Mabiilon's  ed. 

(74)  The  bull  of  canonization  has  been  published  by  IMabillon, 
ib.  immediately  after  the  Life  of  St.  Malachy.  It  is  addressed  to 
the  general  chapter  of  the  Cistercians,  and  dated  the  third 
year  of  Pope  Clement's  pontificate.  Mabillon  says,  Chronologia 
Bernardina,  col.  x.  towards  the  end  of  the  1st  Vol.  of  St.  Ber- 
nard's works,  that  the  canonization  of  St.  Malachy  is  marked  at 
A.  1192  in  the  chronicle  of  Clairvaux  ap.  Fr.  Chifflet.  It  will  be 
objected,  that  this  cannot  agree  with  its  having  been  in  the  third 
year  of  Clement  III.  who  died  in  1191,  and  whose  third  year 
was  1190.  But,  although  the  bull  may  be  fairly  supposed  to 
have  been  issued  in  1190,  it  might  not  have  been  acted  upon  by 
the  Cistercian  order  until  1192,  after  due  notice  had  been  given 
of  it  and  matters  arranged  for  the  solemnization  of  St.  Malachy's 
festival. 

(75)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  A.  1148. 

(76)  See  above  §.  4.  and  11.     Also  Not.  35  to  Chap.  xv. 

(77)  Concerning  the  tracts  attributed  to  St.  Malachy  see  V^'are 
and  Harris  Writers  at  Malachij.  In  our  days  nobody  will  think 
of  making  him  the  author  of  tiie  famous  forged  prophecy  con- 
cerning the  Poy  Li. 

(78)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Dotvn.  Some  French  writers,  ex.  c. 
Mer\ard  {Observat.  ad  Marti/rol.  Beued.  18  Mart.)  and  Fleury 
Hist.   Eccl    L,  69.  §.  41.)  have  said,  that  Christian,  abbot  of 
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Mellifont,  was  bishop  of  Down  after  St.   Malachy,  which  they 
deduced  from  its  having  been  stated,  that  St.  Malachy  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Christian.     But  this  should  have  been  understood  not 
relatively  to  the  see  of  Down,  but  as  to  his  having  been  the  next 
Apostolic  legate  after  St.  Malachy ;  not  that  he  was  appointed  to 
that  office  immediately  after  St.  Malachy 's  death,  nor  probably 
until  at  least  two   years   later.     Christian   was   never  bishop   of 
Down,  but  became  bishop  of  Lismore,  the  only  see  that  he  held 
at  any  time.     The  French  ecclesiastical  historians  and  antiqua- 
ries, not  excepting  even  such  men  as  D'Achery  and  Mabillon, 
have,  when  treating  or  touching  on  matters  of  Irish  church  his- 
tory, fallen  into  many  mistakes,  owing  to  their  not  having  thought 
it  worth  their  while  to  consult  the  documents,  by  which  they 
might  have  been  best  guided,  such  as  Colgan's  collections ;  and 
some  of  them  seem  to  have  been   unacquainted  even   with  the 
works  of  Ware. 

§.  XIII.   In  the  said  year  1148  after  the   departure 
of  St.    Malachy,    Gelasius,    archbishop  of  Armagh, 
brought  about  in    an  assembly  held  at  Armagh  a 
reconciliation     between    Murchertach    or   Maurice 
O'Lochlin,  the  prince  of  Tyrone,  and  the  chieftains 
and  nobles  of  Orgiel  and  Ulidia,  who  recognized  the 
supreme  power  of  O'Lochlin  and  gave  him  hostages. 
(79)     To  this  year  is  assigned  the   foundation  of  a 
monastery  of  Augustin  Canons  in  Louth  by  Donogh 
O' Carrol,  prince   of  Orgiel,    and    Edan,  bishop   of 
Clogher,  (80)  and  the  death  of  O' Dubbin,  bishop  of 
Kildare.   (81;     In   1149  died  Nehemias  O'Morier- 
tach   bishop    of  Cloyne,   who  is  highly   praised   by 
Irish    writers.    (82)       A    very    respectable  prelate, 
Muredach  O'Dubhthaich,   or  O'Dubhai,  bishop   of 
Tuam,  greatly  esteemed  for  his  wisdom  and  hberality, 
died  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age  on  the  festival  of  St. 
Brendan  (l6th  of  May)  A,  D.  1 150,  and  was  buried 
in  the  monastery  of  Cong.  (83)     During  his  incum- 
bency Turlogh  O'Conor  erected  tlie  priory  of  St. 
John   Baptist  at  Tuam.    (84)     In    the  same  year 
1  150  a  great  part  of  Armagh  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
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after  which  Gelasius  made  a  visitation  of  his  diocese, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  contributions 
towards  re-building  and  repairing  what  been  burned, 
in  which  he  was  successful.  (8,5)  According  to 
some  accounts  four  Cistertian  abbies  were  founded  in 
1151,  tiz,  those  of  Bective  in  the  county  of  Meath, 
Boyle  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  Magio,  alias 
Nenay,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  aud  Baltinglass 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  (86)  But  it  is  much 
more  probable,  that  at  least  some  of  them  were 
founded  earlier.  (87)  If,  as  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
these  were  among  the  five  monasteries  derived  from 
Mellifont,  which  existed  at  the  time  St.  Bernard 
was  writing  the  Life  of  St.  Malachy,  they  must  have 
been  established  prior  to  1 151.  They  are,  next  to 
Mellifont,  the  oldest  that  appear  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  L'ish  Cistercian  houses.  (88)  Now  St.  Bernard 
wrote  that  work  before  1151,  as  is  plain  from  his 
speaking  of  Christian  merely  as  abbot  of  Mellifont 
at  that  time.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  Chris- 
tian was  bishop  of  Lismore,  and  even  Apostolic 
legate  in  said  year.  He  succeeded  Moelmonech 
0*Lonsec,whodiedin  1150.  (89)  Christian  (Gilla- 
Criost)  was  of  a  family  named  O^Conairche ;  and, 
as  he  was  brother  to  the  monk  Malchus,  (90)  it 
must  be  supposed,  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  country 
about  Bangor, 

(79)  Life  of  Gelasius,  cap.  15.  and  Tr.  Th.  p.  306. 

(80)  See  above  Not,  67. 

(81)  Tr.  Th.p.  630.  and  Ware,  Bishops  at  Kildare. 

(82)  The  4  Masters,  (ap,  Tr,  Th,  p,  308.)  wlio  have  his 
death  at  A,  1119,  call  him  a  bishop  of  the  Soutli  of  Ireland,  and 
represent  him  as  very  wise,  devout  and  cliaste.  He  is  praised 
also  in  the  Vision  of  Tundal  or  Tungal.  (See  Ware,  Bishops  ut 
Cloyne.)  St.  Bernard  makes  mention  of  him,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  ^.7. 

(83)  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Tuam. 

(8i)  Ware,  ib,  and   Antiq^  cap.  26.  at  Galwai/y  where  he  sa)^,  ' 
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that  he  does  not  find  of  what  order  said  priory  was.  Harris  {ib) 
makes  it  of  that  of  Augustin  Canons ;  yet  at  Monasteries  he 
states  that  the  order  is  uncertain. 

(85)  Life  of  Gelasius,  cap.  16.  and  Tr,  Th.  p,  306. 

(86)  Annals  of  Mary's  Abbey  at  A.  1151. 

(87)  Ware  states  ( Aiitiq.  cap.  26.  at  Limerick)  that  the  house 
©f  Magio,  or  Nenay,  was  fouhded  in  1148  by,  it  is  thought, 
O'Brian,  I  suppose  Turlogh  O'Brian  king  of  Munster.  Of  Bec- 
tive  or  the  monastery  De  BeatHudiney  he  says,  [ib.  at  Meat k)  that 
it  was  founded  by  Murchard  O'Melaghlin,  prince  of  Mealh,  but 
that  the  Cistercian  Chronologists  differ  as  to  the  time,  some  hav- 
ing A.  1146,  others  1148,  and  others  again  1151.  Treating  of 
Baltinglass,  or  De  Vale  salutis,  {ib.  at  Wiclclovo)  founded  by 
Dermot  Mac  Morrogh,  king  of  Leinster,  he  mentions  that  some 
assign  it  to  1118,  others  to  1151 ;  and  with  regard  to  BoyJe  hc 
relates  {ib.  at  Roscommon)  that,  before  the  Cistercians  removed 
to  it,  they  were  first  settled  in  1148,  under  an  abbot  Petei* 
O'Morda^  at  a  place  called  Grcllechdiney  whence  they  went  to 
Dromconaid  with  their  second  abbot  Edar.  O'Maccain,  thence 
with  his  successor  Maurice  O'Dubhai  to  Buinfinny,  and  finally 
to  Boyle  in  1161,  or,  as  others  say,  1151.  I  pass  by  what  he 
has  about  these  monasteries  in  the  Coenob.  Cist  ere.  For  lie  af- 
terwards changed  several  of  the  positions  stated  in  tl^at  tract. 

(88)  Hai'ris  has  {Monaster.)  a  Cistercian  abbey  at  Athlonc, 
under  the  name  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Benedict,  which  he  assigns 
to  A.  1 150.  He  took  this  date  from  Ware's  Coenob.  Cisterc. ;  but 
Ware  himself  who  makes  mention  of  this  abbey  again  {Antiq.cap. 
26.  at  Roscommon)  and  says,  that  it  was  called  De  Innocentia^ 
marks  no  date  for  it,  nor  does  Archdall  at  Athlone^  Roscommon. 
It  may  be  said,  that  Slirowl  or  Shrule,  alias  De  Benedidione 
Deiy  might  have  been  one  of  the  five  alluded  to  by  St.  Bernard, 
if  it  be  true  that  it  was  founded  in  11 50.  Yet  Ware  observes,  {ib. 
at  Longford)  that  some  assign  it  to  1 152.  Prob-bly  Mary's  Abbey 
of  Dublin  was  become  Cistercian  at  the  time  of  St.  Bernard's 
writing ;  but  it  was  not  derived  from  Mellifont.  (Compare  with 
Noi.^l.) 

(89)  Sejs  Chap.  xxvi.  §.  15.  Ware  was  right  [Bishops  at 
Lismore)  in  assigning  Christian's  accession  to  about  1 1 50 ;  I  think 
it  was  in  that  very  }'car.     1  have  remarked  above  ( S^ot.  78.)  on 
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the  mistake  of  those,  who  have  made  him  bishop  of  Down.  Ano- 
ther still  grosser  mistake  is  that  of  some  writers  quoted  and  refuted 
by  Colgan,  {AA,  SS.  at  18  Mart,  where  he  treats  of  Christian) 
who  have  said  that  he  was  archbishop  of  Armagh,  as  if  he  could  be 
80  while  Gelasius  held  that  see.  This,  like  the  other  mistake,  was 
derived  from  his  having  been  the  next  Apostolic  legate  after  St. 
Malachy,  whence  it  was  inferred  that  he  succeeded  the  saint  also 
as  bishop,  or  even  archbishop. 
(90)   See  Chap.  xxvi.  §.  9. 

§.  XIV.  According  to  some  accounts  it  would  seem, 
that  Christian,  soon  after  he  became  bishop  of  Lis- 
more,  went  to  Rome.  For  it  has  been  said,  that  he 
came  to  Ireland  in  company  with  Cardinal  Paparo. 
(91)  Yet  it  is  odd  that,  had  he  gone  to  Rome, 
something  more  would  not  have  been  mentioned 
about  it.  (92)  Perhaps  he  went  to  Scotland  there 
to  meet  the  Cardinal  and  conduct  him  to  Ireland. 
For  Paparo  being  sent  with  the  palliums  by  Pope 
Eugene  III.  first  came  to  P^ngland,  but  was  refused 
a  passport  for  the  continuance  of  his  journey  by  king 
Stephen,  unless  he  would  take  his  oath,  that  he 
would  not  in  his  progress  do  any  thing  prejudicial  to 
the  interestsof  the  English  kingdom.  The  Cardinal, 
feeling  indignant  at  this  proposal  returned  to  Rome, 
where  Stephen^s  conduct  on  this  occasion  excited 
much  displeasure.  Afterwards  he  set  out  again 
taking  the  route  of  Scotland,  and  was  honourably 
received  by  the  king  David  about  Michaelmas.  (93) 
Thence  he  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1151.  (94)  He  remained 
seven  days  with  Gelasius  at  Armagh,  who,  soon  after 
it  seems,  went  to  Coanaught,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  with  the  king  Turlogh  O'Con- 
nor, and  forwarding  the  business  of  the  approaching 
synod,  (9^)  which,  being  convoked,  met  at  Kells 
(96)  on  the  9th  of  March,  A.  D.  1152.  (97)  It 
was  presided  by  Cardinal  Paparo,  as  the  Pope's 
legate,  to  whom  some  add  as  also  presiding,  Christian, 
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who  was  likewise  Apostolic  legate.  (98)  Several 
bishops  did  not  attend  at  this  synod  ;  and  one  of  the 
reasons  of  their  absence  seems  to  have  been,  that 
many  of  the  Irish  were  displeased  at  pailiiims  being 
intended  for  the  sees  of  Dublin  and  Tuam,  whereas 
they  thought  that  none  should  be  granted  except  to 
Armagh  and  Cashel,  which  was  already  an  arch- 
bishopric. And  it  is  observed,  that  the  clergy  of 
Armagh  and  Down  particularly  insisted  on  tliis  point. 
(99)  The  names  of  the  prelates,  who,  besides 
Paparo  who  was  only  a  Cardinal  priest  of  the  title  of 
St.  Laurence  in  Damaso,  were  actually  present,  are 
thus  given  :  '*  Christian  O^Conairche,  bishop  of  1  Js- 
more  and  the  Pope's  legate  in  Ireland  ;  Gelasius 
comorban  (successor)  of  St.  Patrick,  and  primate  of 
Ireland  ;  Domnald  O'Lonargain,  archbishop  of 
Munster  (Cashel)  ;  Grenius,  or  Gregory  f  alias 
Greri)  bishop  of  Dublin ;  Gilla  na-noemh,  or 
Nehemias  Laigneach,  bishop  of  Glendaloch  ;  Dun- 
gal  O'Coellaidhe,  bishop  of  Leighlin ;  Fostius,  bishop 
of  Portlargy,  or  Waterford ;  Domnald  O'Fogarty, 
Vicar  general  of  the  bishop  of  Ossory  ;  Finn  Mac- 
Kienan,  bishop  of  Kildare ;  Gilda-An  choimdhe 
0*Hardmaoil,  vicar  of  the  bishop  of  Emly  ;  Gilla- 
Aidus  O'Maighin,  bishop  of  Cork  ;  Mac-ronan, 
comorban  of  St.  Brendan,  that  is,  bishop  of  Clon- 
fert ;  Brendan,  bishop  of  Kerry  ;  Torgest,  bishop 
of  Limerick  ;  Murchertac  0*Moeluidhir,  bishop  of 
Clonmacnois ;  Moeliosa  O'Connachtain,  bishop  of 
East  Connaught  (Roscommon);  Huaruadhanic,  or 
O'lluadan,  bishop  of  Lugnia  (Achonry) ;  Mac- 
crath  O'Morain,  bishop  of  Conmacne  of  Hi-Briun  ; 
Muredach  0*Cobhtaich,  bishop  of  Kinel  Eogain  ; 
Moelpatrick  O'Banain,  bishop  of  the  Dalaradians 
(Connor)  ;  and  Moeliosa  Mac-Clerich-corr,  bishop  of 
the  Ulidians  (Down)."  (100)  There  were  present 
also  many  abbots  and  priors,  besides  a  multitude  of 
inferior  clergy.  (101) 
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(91)  Ware  in  his  treatise  on  the  Archbishops  of  Cashel,  pub- 
lished  in  1626,  many  years  before  his  general  work  on  the  Bishop* 
of  Ireland,  quotes  (at  Donahis  O'Lonargan)  an  anonymous  WTitei- 
of  those  times,  who  says  at  A.  1152,  that  Cardinal  John  Paparo 
came  to  Ireland  together  with  Christian,  bishop  of  Lismore,  and 
legate  of  all  Ireland.  But  he  has  omitted  this  quotation  in  the  ge- 
neral work,  probably  thinking  that  it  was  not  well  founded.  Fleuri'* 
however,  refers  to  it,  {Hist.  Eccl.  L,69.  §.  62.),  and  makes  Pa- 
paro and  Christian  come  together  to  Ireland. 

(92)  In  the  Annals  of  Mary's  abbey  it  is  said,  that  Paparo 
came  to  Ireland  with  Christian,  but,  unless  the  copy,  which  I  have 
seen  among  Harris'  MSS.,  be  incorrect,  under  a  palpably  wrong 
date,  viz,  A.  II ^S.  Colgan,  although  he  quotes  (Lj/eo/^Ge/a^m, 
cap,  17.)  from  Ware  the  passage  of  the  anonymous  writer,  yet  in 
the  very  same  chapter  says,  that  there  is  no  account  of  any  one 
after  St.  Malachy  having  gone  from  Ireland  to  Rome  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  the  palliums;  wlience  we  may  conclude,  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  a  journey  of  Christian  to  Rome ;  for,  if  he  did, 
he  would  naturally  have  mentioned  it  as  connected  with  the  affair 
of  the  palliums.  And  in  the  Acts  of  C/mstian  at  18  March  he 
has  not  a  word  about  his  having  travelled  to  Rome. 

(93)  See  Fleury,  loc.  cit.  and  Pagi  (Critica,  S^c.  at  ^.1151) 
from  John  of  Hagustald's  Continuation  of  the  History  of  Simon 
of  Durham. 

(94^)  4  Masters  ap.  Tr.  Tk.  jr.  306.  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote 
other  authorities  to  prove,  that  this  was  the  year  of  Cardinal  Pa- 
paro's  arrival  in  Ireland.  For  nothing  is  more  certain,  as  will  be 
80on  seen,  than  that  the  synod  of  Kells  was  held  in  March,  1152. 
Now,  as  he  did  not  reach  Ireland  until  a  late  period  of  the  year, 
his  arrival  must  consequently  be  assigned  to  1151,  probably  in 
October,  between  which  and  the  following  March  there  was  not 
more  than  sufficient  time  for  summoning  the  bishops  to  the  coun- 
cil, their  travelling  to  attend  at  it,  and  other  necessary  prepara- 
tions. The  anonymous  writer  quoted  by  Ware  (see  Not.  91.) 
places  Paparo's  arrival  in  1152,  and  led  him  astray  not  only  at 
Donatus  O'Lonargan^  but  likewise  in  his  general  work  on  Bishops 
at  Gelasius  of  Armagh,  Fleury  also  {loc.  cit.)  fell  into  the  same 
mistake.  That  writer  confounded  the  year  of  the  synod  with  that 
of  Paparo's  arrival,  as  if  the  synod  could  have  assembled  a?  soon 
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as  the  early  part  of  March,  1 152,  if  he  did  not  reach  Ireland  until 
said  year. 

(95)  Colgan  {Life  ofGelasius,  cap.  18.)  refers  to  the  Irish  an- 
nals, meaning  those  of  the  4  Masters,  for  Gelasius  having  gone  to 
Connaught  in  1152;  but  Dr.  O'Conor,  who  has  before  him  the 
rery  original  c6py  of  said  annals,  says,  (Rer  Hid.  Sfc.  2  Proleg. 
p.  156.)  that  it  was  in  1151.  Besides,  Colgan  contradicts  him- 
•elf ;  for  he  states,  that  in  the  same  year  the  pious  queen  Dervor- 
galla,  wife  of  Turlogh  O'Conor,  died  at  Armagh.  Now  elsewhere 
(  Tr.  Th.  p.  306.)  he  assigns,  from  the  4  Masters,  her  death  to 
A.  1151. 

(96)  The  anonymous  writer,  quoted  by  Ware,  has  Melly  in- 
stead of  Kell  or  Kelts.  Perhaps  this  is  owing  to  a  mistake  of  a 
transcriber ;  but  hence  seems  to  have  proceeded  the  opinion  of 
those,  who  thought  that  Mellifont,  which  they  supposed  the  same 
as  Mell,  was  the  place  where  the  council  was  lie  Id.  Ware  speaks 
doubtfully  of  this  matter;  yet  he  says,  (Archbishops  of  Armagh 
at  Gelasius)  that  it  is  more  generally  agreed  that  Kells  is  the  place. 
Fleury,  (loc.  cit.)  and  Pagi  {Critica  ad  A.  1152)  following  that 
anonymous  authority,  have  Mellifont.  But  it  is  clear  from  au- 
thentic Irish  documents,  such  as  the  Annals  of  Cluain-eidhneach, 
(Clonenagh)  written  about  the  same  time,  that  the  council  sat  at 
Kells,  alias  Kennanus,  in  the  now  county  of  Meath.  Those  an- 
nals are  quoted  by  Keating  {Bo^'k  2.  p.  104.  Dublin  ed.)  and  from 
him  by  Colgan.  [Tr.  Th.  p.  306.  and  A  A.  SS.p.  654^  and  775.) 
Yet  it  may  be,  that  after  Cardinal  Paparo's  departure,  some  of  the 
bishops  assembled  again  at  Mellifont  under  the  presidency  of 
Christian,  who  was  then  Apostolic  legate.  And  thus  perhaps  we 
may  account  for  the  singular  statement  of  the  Annals  of  Innis- 
fallen  at  /^.  U  52,  that  the  synod  was  held  at  Droglieda,  or,  as 
some  have  said,  ad  monasterium  Pontanensey  inasnmch  as  Melli- 
font, being  not  far  from  Drogheda,  might  have  been  called  its 
monastery. 

(97)  This  is  the  year  marked  for  the  celebration  of  the  council 
of  Kells  not  only  in  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen,  but  likewise  in  those 
of  Mary's  Abbey,  Multifernan  and  others.  (See  Harris,  Archbishops 
of  Armagh  at  Gelasius.)  It  is  the  date  also  of  the  4  Masters ;  and 
accordingly  Colgan  was  wrong  {A  .  SS.  p.  779.)  in  saying,  that 
they  assign  it  to  1151.     For,  as  obseiTcd  by  Dr.  O'Couor,  [loc. 
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ek.   in  Not.  95.  above)  they  have  1152.    The  same  year  li  ex- 
pressly marked  in  the  Annals  of  Cluain-eidhneach ;  and,  to  confirm 
it  still  more,  they  add  that  it  was  a  bissextile,  or  leap  year,  such 
as  1152  was.     Usher  seems  to  have  thought,  {Lid.  Chron.  ad  Pr.) 
that  the  synod,  although  he  does  not  mention  it,  was  held  in  1151 ; 
but,  if  he  did,  lis  confounded  the  date  of  it  with  that  of  Paparo's 
arrival  in  Ireland.     The  wretched  translator  of  Keating,  Dermod 
O'Connor,  makes  him  say,  tliat  the  synod  assembled  in  1157,  and 
has  greatly  puzzled  poor  Hctixis,  who  set  about  proving  {ib.)  that 
Keating  was  mistaken.     But  Keating  was  not  to  blame ;  for  in  liis 
genuine  text,  as  quoted  three  times  by  Colgan,  he  has  not  1157, 
but  1152;  and  Harris  himself  remarks,  that  in  a  MS.  English 
translation  of  Keating's  history  in  Marsh's  library  the  year  marked 
is  1152.     That  the  first  day   of  sitting  was  the  9th  of  March  is 
clear  from  its  being  stated  in  the  Annals  of  Cluain-eidhneach,  that 
it  was  the  Dominica  Laetare,  or  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  wliich 
in  that  year  fell  on  the  9th  not  on  the  8th,  as  Colgan  says,  of 
March,    whereas   Easter  Sunday  was   the  30th.     Dr.   O'Conoi 
quotes  (2  Prol.  p.  159.)  from  the  old  book  of  Flannan  Mac  Eogan 
a  passage,  in  which  it  is  said,  that  the  synod  began  pridie  Non. 
Martii,  that  is,  on  the  sixth  of  March.     But  how  can  this  agree 
with  the  assertion  of  its  having  begun  on  the  Dominica  Laetare  ? 
Of  this  more  lower  down. 

(98)  In  the  Annals  of  Cluain-eidhneach  the  Cardinal  alone  is 
epoken  of  as  president  of  the  council,  and  Christian  is  mentioned 
merely  as  having  attended  at  it.  But  Keating  himself  says,  that 
Christian  also  presided,  and  so  does  Colgan,  jiA.  SS.  p.  654-. 
The  anonymous  writer,  quoted  by  Ware,  leaves  out  Paparo  as 
president,  and  states  that  it  was  Christian,  who  held  the  council 
of  Mell,  as  he  calls  it.  (See  above  Not.  96.)  And  yet  he  suppose* 
tliat  Paparo  was  present.  The  Annals  o£  Mary's  abbey  in  like 
manner  make  Christian  alone  president  of  the  council.  I  suspect, 
tliat  this  statement  originated  with  the  Cistercians,  to  whose  order 
Christian  had  belonged.  But  the  Annals  of  Cluain-eidhneach  are 
more  deserving  of  attention. 

r99)  Keating,  as  quoted  by  Colgan,  {A A.  SS.  p.  654^  and  776.) 
refers  to  the  Annals  of  Cluain-eidhneacli  for  this  account ;  but  his 
miserable  translator  has  perverted  his  text  by  making  him  say,  that 
k  was  not  to  the  palliums  for  Dublin  and  Tuam,  but  to  that  for 
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Cashel,  that  the  clergy  of  Armagh  and  Down  objected.  Keating's 
statement  is  confirmed  by  the  old  book  of  Flannan  Mac-Eogan  (vp. 
Dr.  O'Conor,  loc.  a't. 

(100)  This  list  is  quoted  three  times  by  Colgan  from  Keating's 
original,  as  taken  from  the  Annals  of  Cluain-eidhneach ;  but 
Keating's  bungling  translator  has  given  us  a  different  one,  which  is 
no  other  than  that  published  by  Ware  {Atit.  cap.  16.)  from  an  old 
MS.  except  that  he  has  spoiled  some  names  mentioned  by  Ware. 
In  Ware's  list  Eda,  or  Aidan  O'Hossin  Cnot  O'Heyn,  as  that 
translator  has)  appears  between  O'Lonargain  of  Munster  or  Cashel, 
and  Gregory  of  Dublin,  and  is  called  archbishop  of  Connaught, 
i.  e.  Tuam.  But  he  is  not  in  Keating's  text,  as  Colgan  expressly 
remarks.  Perhaps  he  was  sick  at  the  time ;  for  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed, that  he  had  any  ecclesiastical  objection  to  the  synod,  as 
there  was  a  pallium  intended  for  him.  The  same  pseudo-trans- 
lator adds  Greine  to  the  name  of  Tuam^  not  knowing  that  Tuam- 
greine,  now  Tomgrany  in  the  county  of  Clare,  was  quite  different 
from  the  archiepiscopal  town  of  Tuam  in  the  county  of  Galway. 
He  found  Greine,  or  Greri,  mentioned  by  Ware  next  after  the 
word  Tuam  ;  but  Ware's  meaning  is,  that  Greine  or  Greri  was  the 
same  person  as  Gregory  of  Dublin.  Among  other  alterations  of 
Ware's  words  he  has  changed  the  name  of  O'lNIaigin,  bishop  of 
Cork,  into  UHeyn  •'  and  hence  Harris  (at  Bishops  of  Cork) 
says,  that  O'Maigin  is  called  O'Heyn  by  Keating.  He  should 
have  said,  bt/  his  translator;  for  in  Keating's  original  the  name  is 
O'Maighin  or  Maiorin,  as  Harris  might  have  easily  found  in  the 
various  quotations  from  it  by  Colgan.  Ware  calls  Domnald  O'Fo- 
garty  bishop  of  Ossory,  and,  in  like  manner  Gilda-An-choimde 
bishop  ofEmly.  To  the  bishop  of  Kildare  he  gives  the  surname 
not  of  MaC'Kienan  but  Mac-Tiarcain.  He  makes  Mac-ronan 
bishop  of  Kerry  or  Ardfert,  instead  of  Clonfert,  and  then  leaves 
out  Brendan,  who  was  the  real  bishop  of  Kerry.  This  was  owing 
to  his  having  found  the  name  of  Brendan  occurring  twice  in  this 
order;  "  Mac-ronan,  comorban  of  St,  B^'cndan;  Brendan,  bishop 
of  Kerry.  Now  by  the  former  Brendan  was  meant  the  great  St. 
Brendan,  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Clonfert,  and  by  the  latter 
Brendan  the  then  actual  bishop  of  Kerry  or  Ardfert.  Ware  con- 
founded them  into  one  Brendan,  and  thus  made  Mac-ronan  bishop 
of  Kerry  ;  a  mistake,  which  he  has  also  (^Bishops  at  ArdfeH),  and 
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ia  which^he  has  been  followed  by  Harris.     He  adds  two  bishops 
not  mentioned  by  Keating  or  Colgan,  viz.  Ethru  O'Miadachain, 
bishop  of  Clonard,  and  Tuathal  O'Connachtaigh,  bishop  of  Hua- 
mbriuin,  which  he  explains  by  Enaghdune,  now  Annadown.     The 
Conmacne,  of  which  Mac-crath  O'Morain  was  bishop,  he  explains 
by  Ardagh  ;  for,  one  of  the  districts,  called  by  that  name,  was  in 
the  now  county  of  Longford.     But  he  is  not  right  in  making  INIure- 
dach  O'Cobtaich  bishop  of  Derry  at  the  time  of  the  council  of 
Kells ;  for,  in  the  first  place  Kinel-Eogain,  of  which  he  is  called 
bishop,  was  the  territory  now  called  Tyrone,  which  did  not  com- 
prize the  district  about  Derry ;  and  we  find  among  the  signatures 
to  the  foundation  charter  of  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Newry  his 
name  under  the  title  of  bishop  of  Tir-eoghaln.     Secondly,  Ware 
himself  {Bishops  at  Derry)  does  not  make  him  bishop  of  Derry 
until  after  Flathbert  O'Brolcan,  who  became  bishop  of  that  see  in 
1158,  and  lived  for  some  years  after.     As  to  the  particular  name 
of  Muredach's  see  in  Tyrone,  It  was  not  Clogher,  whose  bishop 
was  then  Edan  O'KIlledy,  and  who,  by  the  bye,  did  not  attend 
at  the  synod.     Besides,  the  bishops  of  Clogher  used  to  be  styled 
bishops  of  Ergall  or  Oriel.     I  have  no  doubt,  that  it  was  the  an- 
cient see  of  Ardsrath  or  Ardstraw   in  Tyrone,  othenvise   called 
Rathlure.  (See  Chap.  xii.  §.  3  and  ib.  Not.  35.)     Keating  makes 
mention  of  it,  under  the  name  of  Ardsrath,  as  existing  at  the  time 
of  the  synod  of  Rathbreasil;  {Chap.xxv.  ^.13.)  but,  when  treat- 
ing of  the  council  of  Kells,  he  calls  it  Rathlure. 

In  the  old  book  of  Flannan  Mac-Eogan  there  Is  another  list  of 
the  prelates  assembled  at  Kells,  which  has  been  published  by 
Dr.  O'Conor,  2  Prol.  p.  159.  In  it  we  find  Aed  O'Ossin  of 
Tuam.  The  bishop  of  Kildare  is  called  Mac-Tiarcain.  Gilla 
Aeda  O'Maigin  of  Cork  is  omitted.  Domnald  OTogarty  is  called 
bishop  of  Ossory,  Torgeslus  of  Limerick  is  omitted ;  but  in  his 
stead  Gilla  An-chomdhe  O'Hardmaoil  appears  as  bishop  of  that 
see.  This  is  evidently  a  mistake ;  for  he  belonged  to  Emly,  ei- 
ther as  bishop  or  vicar.  Likewise  Mac-Ronan  of  Clonfert  is 
omitted.  In  this  list  are  the  bishops  of  Clonard  and  Hua-mbriuin, 
as  mentioned  by  Ware. 

(101)  The  abbots  and  priors  are  mentioned  by  Keating  from 
the  Annals  of  Clualn-eldneach ;  and  the  4  Masters,  according  to 
Dr.  O'Conor,  (2  Prol.  p.  156.)  say,  that  3000  clergymen  were 
VOL.  IV.  L 
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present  at   tlie   synod.     The  anonymous   writer  ap.  Ware  adds 
kmgs,  dukes.,  and  other  distinguished  laymen. 

§.  XV.  The  council  being  assembled,  Cardinal 
Paparo  distributed  the  four  palliums  for  Armagh, 
Cashel,  Dublin,  and  Tuam.  (102)  He  then  de- 
clared, as  it  'vvas  right  to  do,  the  archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh primate  over  the  others.  (103)  A  decree  was 
issued  against  simony,  a  crime  which  was  in  those 
times  but  too  prevalent  throughout  the  Christian 
world.  (iOl^)  Usury  also  was  condemned  ;  and  the 
Cardinal  ordered,  in  virtue  of  apostolical  authority, 
that  tithes  should  be  paid.  (105)  On  this  point  he 
was  very  badly  obeyed  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  tithes 
were,  if  at  all,  very  little  exacted  in  Ireland  until 
after  the  establishment  of  the  English  power.  Suf- 
fragan sees  were  fixed  for  the  four  metropolitans,  and 
are  thus  reckoned  ;  1.  Under  Armagh  were  placed 
Connor,  Down,  Louth  or  Clogher,  Clonard,  Kells, 
Ardagh,  Raphoe,  Rathlure  or  Ardstraw,  Duleek, 
Derry.  2.  Under  Cashel  are  named  Killaloe,  Li- 
merick, Iniscathy,  Kilfenora,  Emly,  Roscrea,  Wa- 
terford,  Lismorc,  Cloyn,  Cork,  Ross,  Ardfert.  3. 
Under  Dublin  only  five  sees,  Glendaloch,  Ferns, 
Ossory,  Leighlin,  Kildare.  4.  Under  Tuam  are 
mentioned  Mayo,  Killalla,  Roscommon,  Clonfert, 
Achonry,  Clonmacnois,  Kilmacduagh.  (106)  These 
were  the  only  regulations,  of  which  I  find  any  au- 
thentic account,  (107)  enacted  in  this  synod,  the 
whole  being  relative  to  discipline  and  morality.  No 
decrees  were  issued  as  to  points  of  faith  or  doctrine  ; 
for  there  was  no  question  concerning  such  subjects. 
(108)  The  synod  being  terminated,  Cardinal  Pa- 
paro immediately  set  out  on  his  return  to  Rome,  and 
crossed  the  sea  on  the  ^4th  of  March.  (109)  Hence 
we  find  that  the  synod  did  not  sit  for  many  days,  as 
it  had  commenced  on  the  9th  of  said  month.  (110) 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  1L5'2  one  of  the 
bishops,   who   liad   assisted    at   the   synod,    Dungal 
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O'Coellaidhe,  or  O'Cellaie,  of  Leighlin,  died  ;  (111) 
as  did  also  Fergal  O'Fercliubuis,  a  professor  of  theo- 
logy at  Armagh.  (112)  To  the  preceding  year  is 
assigned  the  death  of  a  bishop  of  Killala,  Maelfo- 
gamair,  probably  the  only  one  of  that  see,  whose 
name  occurs  after  that  of  the  founder  St.  Muredach. 
(113) 

(102)  Such  is  the  order,  in  which  the  four  sees  are  mentioned 
by  Hoveden  at  A.  1151,  who  calls  them  J r marc,  Casscl,  Dive- 
li7ie,  Connath.  In  the  Annals  of  Cluain-eidneach  in  Keating's 
original  text  they  are  placed  thus ;  Dublin,  Cashel,  Tuam,  and 
Armagh.  The  author  did  not  attend  to  the  rank  of  precedency. 
From  his  having  accidentally  mentioned  Dublin  first  some  per- 
sons derived  a  foolish  argument  as  if  to  show,  that  its  see  was 
made  the  primatial  one  of  Ireland.  That  autlior  could  not  have 
thought  so ;  for  he  tells  us  immediately  after,  that  the  archbishop 
of  Armagh  was  declared  the  primate.  In  all  the  lists  of  the  pre- 
lates, who  attended  at  the.  synod,  Gregory  of  Dublin  is  named 
after  not  only  Gelasius  of  Armagh,  but  likewise  Domnald  of 
Cashel.  (See  more  in  Jus.  Prim.  Armac.  $.17.  scqq.)  Hove- 
den, giving  an  account  of  the  Irish  sees,  as  they  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  Henry  II.  and  reckoning  them  according  to 
the  order  of  rank,  has  first  Armagli,  subjoining  its  suffragan 
sees ;  then  Cashel  with  its  suffragans ;  next  Dublin,  cSrc  ;  and 
this  was  undoubtedly  the  order  of  dignity  and  precedency  of  our 
ai'chbishops  until  Dublin  became  the  civil  metropolis  of  Ireland. 

(103)  The  words  of  the  Annals  of  Cluain-eidncach  are,  as  fol- 
lows ;  "  Insuper  Ardmachnnum  archiepiscopum  in  primatcm  super 
alios,  ut  decuity  ordinavit."  The  iit  decuit  refers  to  the  ancient 
right  of  primacy  annexed  to  Armagh  since  the  time  of  St.  Pa- 
trick 

(104)  It  is  laughable  to  hear  the  mighty  Ledwich  saying, 
(A?itiq.p.4<4t5.)  that  the  simoniacal  traffic  was  more  advantiigc- 
ously  carried  on  Ireland  by  those  lords,  who  had  embraced  the 
Romish,  as  he  calls  them,  tenets  and  party,  because  they  Ibund 
more  purchasers  than  in  their  own  sept,  ^^1lerc  did  the  gre^it 
antiquary  find  this  piece  of  intelligence?  The  simony  con- 
demned  by  the  council   of  Kells  was  not,  at  least   in  general, 

L  2 
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sucli  as  tliat  understood  by  Ledwich,  vh,  the  selling  of  bishoprics 
and  abbies  by  great  Lords,  of  which  scarcely  an  instance  can  be 
found  in  our  history,  but  the  bad  practice  complained  of  by  Lan- 
franc  of  Canterbury,  who,  to  use  the  Doctor's  phraseology,  was  of 
the  Romish  party,  and  followed  by  some  bishops  in  taking  money 
for  conferring  holy  orders.      See  Chap.  xxiv.  ^.12. 

(105)  Annals  of  Cluain-eidneach  ap,  Keating.  Ledwich  does 
not  grumble  at  Paparo's  proposing  the  payment  of  tithes,  and 
talks  of  the  divine  right  of  them,  &c.  They  were  dear  to  his 
heart :  Cicero  pro  domo  sua, 

(106)  It  is  thus  the  sees  are  reckoned  by  Keating  {Book  2.  p. 
104-.)  with  whom  Ware  agrees  {Antiq.  cap.  16.)  as  to  the  names, 
although  differently  spelled,  which  he  took  from  the  Census  Ca- 
merales  of  Cencius  styled  Camerarius,  who  was  afterwards  Pope 
Honorius  IIL  It  is  odd,  that  Derry  is  named  among  the  sees, 
that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Kells ;  for  we  read  in 
the  Life  of  Gelasius,  that  it  was  not  a  regular  see  until  the  year 
1158,  as  Ware  himself  has  at  Bishops  of  Derry.  And,  what  is 
equally  strange,  Keating  reckons  it  among  the  bishoprics  fixed  by 
the  synod  of  Rathbreasil.  But  I  greatly  doubt,  whether  the  suf- 
fragan sees  enumerated  by  Cencius,  were  exactly  the  same  as 
those  fixed  by  the  synod  of  Kells  ;  for  Cencius  wrote  many  years 
after  the  synod.  On  the  other  hand  Keating's  list  was,  1  believe, 
taken  from  that  of  Cencius,  and  thence  the  name  of  Derry  might 
have  crept  into  his  account  of  the  synod  of  Rathbreasil.  The 
sees  of  Clogher  and  Louth  were  united,  and  probably  for  many 
years  prior  to  the  synod,  the  last  bishop  of  Louth  alone,  whom 
we  meet  with,  having  been  Moenach  O'Ciordubhain,  who  died  in 
1045.  {A A.  SS.p.  736.)  In  later  times  the  town  of  Louth  and 
other  parts  of  that  ancient  diocese  were  annexed  to  Armagh,  as 
Ware  observes  loc.  cit.  Elphin  is  not  named  in  these  lists,  which 
Ware  wondered  at  [Bishops  at  Elphin)  and  therefore  thought  it 
highly  probable,  that  it  was  already  united  with  the  see  of  Roscom- 
mon. This  is  certainly  very  probable,  and  I  should  think  it  certain, 
did  not  Ware  himself  supply  us  [ib.)  with  a  difficulty  founded  on  his 
mentioning  a  bishop  of  Elphin,  Flanachan  O'Dubhai,  who,  he  says, 
died  in  1 168  ;  and  after  whom  he  places  in  that  see  Moeliosa  O'Con- 
nachtain,  who  assisted  at  the  council  of  Kells  under  the  title  of 
bishop  of  East  Connaught.  By  this  title  1  do  not  know  what 
bishop  could  be  meant  except  one  of  either  Roscommon  or  El- 
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pliin,  or  of  both  together.  If  Moeliosa  was  then  bishop  of  Ros- 
common, while  the  see  of  Elphin  existed  separately,  as  would 
appear  from  its  having  been  governed  by  Flanachan  as  late  as 
the  year  1168,  it  will  follow  that  the  sees  were  not  as  yet  united 
at  the  time  of  the  synod  of  Kells.  But,  if  Elphin  was  still  not 
united  with  Roscommon,  liow  can  we  account  for  its  not  being 
mentioned  in  the  aforesaid  lists  ?  In  this  supposition  it  may  be 
conjectured,  that  Ware  was  mistaken  as  to  Flanachan  O'Dubliai, 
whose  name  I  do  not  meet  with  elsewhere ;  but,  admitting  that 
the  sees  were  then  united,  it  may  be  said,  that  Moeliosa  was  only 
a  coadjutor  bishop  to  him,  while  holding  the  united  dioceses, 
which  might  justly  go  under  the  name  of  East  Connaught.  Thus, 
allowing  that  there  was  such  a  bishop  as  Flanachan,  and  that  he 
lived  until  1168,  v/e  can  easily  understand,  how  after  his  death 
Moeliosa  became  full  bishop  of  Elphin,  that  is,  of  Elphin  and 
Roscommon  together,  and  v^hy  the  name  of  Elphin  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  lists,  being  comprized  under  that  of  Roscommon. 
Ware  was,  I  believe  right  ( Antiq.  cap.  16.  and  Bishops  at  Clon- 
macnoisj  in  giving  the  name  of  Clonmacnois  to  the  see  called 
Cinani  by  Cencius  Camerarius.  In  after  times  it  was  wrested 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  Tuam,  and  placed  under  that  of  Armagh. 
Dromore  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list;  perhaps  it  was  then  comprised 
under  the  diocese  of  Armagh,  or  rather  Down.  ^.Vo^.  13.  to 
Chap.  XXXII.) 

(107)  John  of  Hagulstad,  quoted  by  PagI,  {Critica  SfC.  ad  A. 
1151.)  alludes  to  something  done  by  Paparo  In  the  synod  with 
regard  to  the  matrimonial  contract,  and  Is  followed  by  Fleury, 
Hist.  Eccl.  L.  69.  §.  62.  Concerning  this  point  I  da  not  find  a 
a  word  in  our  Irish  documents.  If  any  thing  took  place  rela- 
tively to  it,  it  was  midoubtedly  no  other  than  an  endeavour  to 
establish  the  Sponsalia  de  praesenti  instead  of  those  de  futuro, 
of  which  enough  has  been  said  already,  (See  Chap.  xxvi.  §.  6. 
and  ib.  Not.  52  and  66.) 

(108)  In  spite  of  the  clear  account,  that  remains  of  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  council  of  Kells,  and  the  total  silence  of  old  writers 
concerning  doctrinal  matters  being  discussed  in  it,  Ledwich  had 
the  effrontery  to^say,  (J«%.  Sfc.  U4^.)  that  "  the  great  objects 
of  Paparo's  legation  were  to  extinguish  our  ancient  doctrines  and 
discipline,"  &c.  Was  the  condemnation  of  simony  and  usury  an 
extinction  of  Irish  doctrines  ?     What  had  the  proposal  of  tithcb- 
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to  do  with  doctrines ;  or  would  Ledwich  Iiave  wished,  that  the 
discipline,  according  to  which  they  were  not  paid,  had  been  uplield  ? 
The  giving  of  palliums  is  not  a  point  of  faith  or  doctrine.      Then 
he  tells  us,  that  one  of  the  objects  was  to  new- model  our  hier- 
archy, and  above  all,  lay  the  foundation  of  a  revenue,  for  which 
pui-pose,  he  says,  the  number  of  Irish  sees  was  reduced.     But,  if 
it  was  intended  to  raise  a  revenue  for  Rome,  as  he  meant,  surely 
the  number  ought  rather  to  have  been  augmented      How  was  the 
revenue  to  be  raised  by  our  sees  ?     Ledwich  supposed  by  the  an- 
nates paid  on  the  granting  of  bulls,  and  says,  that  the  four  palls 
bestowed  on  the  metropolitans  together  with  tlie  bulls  for  the 
other  bishops  brought  a  large  sum   into   the  Cardinal's  coffers. 
This  is  not  only  a  barefaced  falsehood,  but  a  proof  of  this  malig- 
nant scribbler's  profound  ignorance,  whereas  in  those  times  an- 
nates were  not   paid   to    Rome  for  bulls  on  the  collation  of  bi- 
shoprics ;  nor  did  they  even  begin  to  be  paid  any  wliere  for,  at 
least,  1 50  years  later.     And,  even  did  that  practice  exist  in  Pa- 
paro's  ilsLjs,  what  bulls  had  he  to  give  to  bishops  ? '   There  were 
no  new  bishops  appointed  at  the  council  of  Kells,  and  every  one 
knows,  that  bulls  are  issued  only  for  newly  appointed  ones,  and 
that  annates  or  First  fruits  are  charged  merely  on  new  incumbents. 
(109)  The   Annals   of   Cluain-eidneach    ap.    Keating    have ; 
"  Qui  etiam  Cardinalis  protinus  post  peractum  concilium  iter  ar- 
ripuit,  et  none  calendas  Api-ilis  transfretavit"     Ware  in  his  tract, 
Archiepiscopi  Cassiliensis,  had  thought,  that  the  year  of  Paparo's 
departure  was  1153.     In  that   supposition  the  synod  should  have 
been  held  in  said  year,  which  was  not  the  case,  as  has  been 
proved  above.  Not.  97.     Pie  was  deceived  by  a  passage  of  John  of 
Hagulstad,  but  afterwards  changed  his  opinion.  That  writer,  treat- 
ing of  Paparo's  arrival  in  Ireland,  Sec.  gives  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings under  A.  1152;  but  Pagi  remarks,  {Critica,  S^c.  ad  A, 
1151)  that  the  A.  1152  marked  by  him  for  Paparo's  amval  was 
in  reality  1151.     Now,  as  Paparo  did  not  reach  Ireland  until  a 
late  time  of  the  year,  and  as  John  of  Hagulstad  speaks  of  Pa- 
paro's travelling,  on  his  return,   through  Scotland  after  Easter, 
Ware  .  hadj  been  led  to  think,  that  he  did  not  leave  Ireland  until 
1153.     It  is  thus  also  that  Fleurj' was  led  astray,  who  says,  (L. 
69.  $.  62.)  that  Paparo  left  Ireland  in  1153,  adding  that  he  did 
so  after  Easter.     PIcre  again  he  is  mistaken ;  for,  as  Paparo  sailed 
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frohi  Ireland  on  the  24th  of  March,  he  consequently  left  it  before 
Easter,  which  in  1152  fell  on  the  30th  of  that  montli.  What 
John  of  Hagulstad  says  is  tg  be  understood  of  Paparo's  travellinir 
through  Scotland  after  Easter  on  his  way  to  Home,  althou'>li  he 
was  before  it  out  of  Ireland. 

(110)  In  the  Annals  of  Cluain-eidneach  ap.  Keating,  as  quoted 
by  Colgan,  (A A,    SS.  p.  776.  and  elsewhere)  we  read ;  "  Pridie 
iionas  Marlii  haec  synodus  absoluta  fuit."     Thus  the  synod  would 
have  ended. on  the  sixth  of  March.     There  must  be  a  mistake  in 
this  reading  ;  for,  as  it  began  on  the  9th,  (see  yot.  97)  how  could 
it  have  terminate  on  the  6th  ?     Accordingly  Colgan  conjectured, 
{ib.)  that,  instead  of  pridie  nonas,  we  ought  to  read  pridie  idits, 
which  would  bring  its  termination  to  the  1  ith,  thus  allowing  six 
days  for  its  sitting,  a  time  fully  sufficient  for  its  proceedings.     Dr. 
O'Conor  introduces   a   different   correction,  and  maintains  that, 
while  pridie  nonas  should  be  retained,   coepta  ought  to  be  read 
instead  of  absoluta,  and  quotes,  as  we  have  seen   (Not,  97.)  a 
passage  to  this  purpose  from  Flannan  Ixlac-Eogan.     But  in  this 
hypothesis   the   synod  would  have  begun  on  the  sixth  of  March, 
three  days  prior  to  that  marked  in  the  above-mentioned  Annals ; 
and  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  these  Annals  would  have  assigned 
two  different  days  for  its  commencement.     The  passage  in  question 
is  at  the  end  of  the  account  of  what  took  place  in  the  council,  v^nd 
is  naturally  relative  rather  to  the  ending  than  to  the  beginning  of 
it,  the  date  for  which  is  given  at  the  head  of  said  account.     Add, 
that,  in  Dr.  O'Conor's  supposition,  the  Annals  would  make  no 
mention  of  the  day,  on  which  the  synod  was  concluded,  which, 
considering  the  precision   with  which  they  treat  of  it,  would  be 
very  odd  and  can  scarcely  be  admitted.      It  might   seem   from 
Paparo's  not  having  crossed  the  sea  until  the  2lth  of  March,  tliat 
the  synod  sat  even  later  than  the  14th,  the  day  supposed  by  Col- 
gan, whereas  it  is  stated  that  he  set  out  immediately  after  it  was 
over.     But  it  will  be  allowed,  that  he  did  not  leave  Kells  until  the 
following  day,  that   is,  the  15th  m  Colgan's  system;  and  while 
proceeding  for  a  port  whence  to  sail  for  Scotland,   he  might  have 
travelled  slowly,  and,  when  airived  there,  miglit  have  been  detained 
waiting  for  a  passage. 

(111)  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Lei^hlin. 

(112)  Tr.  Th.p.  308. 
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(113)  See  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Killalla.  Maelfogamair 
was  called  bishop  of  Tir-amalgaid  QTirawly)  and  Hua-Fiachra 
(Tireragh).  It  was  very  usual  in  these  times  to  denominate  our 
bishops  from  the  districts  comprized  in  their  dioceses.  Harris 
places  one  Keliach  as  bishop  of  Killala  between  St.  Muredach  and 
Maelfogamair,  who,  he  says,  was  bishop  there  in  the  reign  of 
Tuathal,  who  was  king  of  Ireland  from  A>  .534-  to  544-.  This  can- 
not be  right ;  for  St.  Muredach  himself  was  not  bishop  of  Killala 
until  after  that  time.  (See  Chap.  xii.  J.  1.)  Harris  refers  to 
Colgan's  A  A.  SS.  p,  248.  But  Colgan,  although  he  calls  Keliach 
a  bishop,  does  not  tell  us  when  or  where  he  was  such. 
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Macarius  superior  of  the  Irish  monastery  at  WurtZ" 
burg — Church  of  Egidius  at  Nuremberg  given 
for  the  use  of  the  Irish — Fope  Adrian  W,  a 
scholar  of  Marianus,  a  monk  of  the  Irish  house 
at  Ratisbon — An  Establishment  formed  for   the 
Irish  at   Vienna — The  Irish  houses  of  Wurfz- 
burg,    Nurembergy    Vienna,    Ratisbon,   <§'c.    in 
course   of  time   usurped  by   the  Scotch — King 
Henry  11,  of  England  applies  to  the  Pope  for 
permission  to   take  possession  of  Ireland — The 
Pope  draws  up  a  Bull  making  over  to  Henry  the 
entire  possession  of  that  islarid — Synod  at  Melli- 
font  and  consecration  of  the  church  there — Great 
offerings  made  to  God  and  the  monks  of  Melli- 
font  by  several  Irish  princes,  and  by  the  wife  of 
Tiernan  O'Ruaire — Synod  of  Brigh-mac-Thaidhg 
— Derry  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  regular  episco- 
pal see — Deaths  of  several  bishops-^St.  Laurence, 
or  rather  Lorcan,  O'  Toole,  consecrated  archbishop 
of  Dublin — Synod  of  Clane — Decree  that  no  one 
should  be  a  pr^ofessor  of  theology  in  any  church  in 
Ireland  who  had  not  previously  studied  for  some 
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time  at  Armagh — The  canons  of  Christ-church 
from  being  secular  canons  become  canons  regular 
of  the   congregation   of  Aroasia — A   cathedral 
erected  at  Derry — War  bettveen  Murtogh  Mac- 
Loughlin  king  of  Ireland,  and  Eochad  Jang  of 
IJ lidia^'-'Battle  of  Litterluin  and  death  of  Mur- 
togh— Burning    of    Armagh,     and    of  several 
churches — Rod  eric  king  o/'Connaght,  aided  by  se- 
tjeral  other  Irish  princes,  depose  Dermod  Mac 
Murchard   kiiig  of  Leinster,  xvho   had  seduced 
Dervorgal,  the  uife  of  Tiernan  O'Ruairc — Reli- 
gious   houses  founded    by     Dermod^^Roderic 
'  0*Conor    acknowledged  king   of  all  Ireland — 
Convention  at  Athlone — Dermod  Mac-Morogh  , 
applies  to  Henry  II.   king  of  England  for  as- 
sista?ice  to  recover  his  kingdom — Enters  into  ne- 
gociations  with  Strongbow  and  others — Landing 
of  the  first  of  the  Anglo-Saj:ons  in  Ireland,  who 
are    immediately  joined  by    Dermod — Roderic 
O'Conor  raises  a  great  army  to  oppose  tliem — 
War  between  Donald  O'Brien  king  of  Limerick 
and  O'Conor — Donald  assisted  by  the  English — 
Landing  of  a  fresh   body  of  English—Landing 
of  Strongbow—Waterford  taken — Eva,  daughter 
of  Dermod,  married  to  Strongbow — Dublin  taken 
by  Dermod  and  Strongbow — They  march   into 
Meath  and  Breffny— Synod  of  the  Irish  clergy 
at  Armagh,  who  unanimously  declare  that  the  mis- 
fortunes now  fallen  on  the  Irish  2)eople  was  a 
judgment  from  God,  for  their  purchasing  fro7n 
the  English  some  of  their  children  as  slaves— -Li- 
beration of  all  the  English  slaves  throughout  Ire- 
land—English  who  had  gone  into  Ireland  ordered 
to  return  by   Henry  IL—But  afterwards  per- 
mitted to  remai?!-— Death  of  Dermod  Mac-Mor- 
rogh— Dublin  besieged  by  Roderic  king  of  Ire- 
land—The siege  rmed  and  the  Irish  army  dis- 
persed. 
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SECT.    I. 

MACARIUS,  superior  of  the  Irish  monastery  of 
Wurtzburgh,  (1)   died  on  a  19th  of  December  some 
year  before  1152.  (2)     He  is  said  to  have  written 
an  elegant  work  on  the  praise  of  martyrs.  (3)     Ma- 
carius  was  succeeded  by  Gregory,  and  he  by  Carus, 
who  became  chaplain  to  king  Conrad  (the  third)  and 
queen  Gertrude,  who  gave  him  the  church  of  St. 
Egidius  at  Nuremberg  for  the  use  of  the  Irish.  After 
Carus,  Declan,  abbot  of  St.  Egidius  of  Nuremberg, 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  said  king  and  queen, 
and  after  the  death   of  Conrad,    (which  occurred 
early  in  1 152)  was  continued  as  such  to  his  successor 
Frederic  Barbarossa.     Declan  erected  a  noble  church 
at  Nuremberg,  and  formed  a  monastery  there   for 
his  Irish  countrymen.   (4)     If  we  are  to  follow  cer- 
tain accounts,  (5)  it  was  about  the  year   115^2,  or 
somewhat  later,    that  Gilla   Criost,    or    Christian 
Mac -Car  thy,  the  second  abbot  of  St.  James'  of  Ra- 
tisbon,  went  over  to  Ireland  to  collect  money  for  the 
support  of  the  monastery.     Their  great  benefactor 
Conor  O'Brian  was  then  dead,  having  depaited  this 
life,  as  we  have  seen,   (6)  in  the  year  1142.     The 
funds,  with  which  he  had  supplied  them,  being  ex- 
hausted. Christian  found  it  necessary  to    apply  for 
relief  to  his   Irish  friends.     He  was  very   well  re- 
ceived and  generously   treated  by  a   iViunster  king 
or  prince,  and  by  several  chieftains,  so  that  he  ac- 
quired a  great  deal  of  money.     When   preparing  to 
return  to  Germany,  he  was  taken  ill  and  died  in  Ire- 
land, and  was  honourably  buried  before  the  altar  of 
St.  Patrick  in  the  metropolitan  church  of  Cashel.  (7) 
Christian  had  received  into  his  community,   which 
is  said  to  have  been  then  of  the   Benedictine  order, 
an  Irishman  of  great  merit,   named  Gregory,  who 
had  been  a  Canon  Regular  oF  St.  Augustin.     This 
Gregory,  who  seems  to  have  been  different  from  the 
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one  that  succeeded  Macarius  at  Wiirtzburg,  was  ap- 
pointed successor  to  Christian,and  was  the  third  abbot 
of  St.  James'  of  Ratisbon.  It  is  related,  that  he  went 
to  Rome  to  be  consecrated,  that  is,  to  be  invested 
with  the  abbacy,  by  Pope  Adrian  IV.  (8)  His 
journey  to  Rome  could  not  have  taken  place  before 
1]55,  whereas  Adrian's  pontificate  began  on  the  3d 
of  December,  1 154.  Among  other  subjects  of  con- 
versation the  Pope  inquired  of  him  concerning  Ma- 
rianus,  who  was  then  a  monk  of  the  Irish  house  of 
Ratisbon,  and  who  had  taught  the  liberal  arts  at 
Paris,  where  he  had  among  his  scholars  Nicholas 
Erecspere,  afterwards  Adrian  IV.  The  Pope  was 
very  glad  to  hear  that  his  old  master  was  well,  and 
spoke  of  him  in  the  highest  terms  of  commenda- 
tion (9) 

(1)  See  Chap.  xxvi.  §,  4. 

(2)  Bollandists  at   Life   cf  Marianus  of  Ratishouy  9th  Feb, 

(3)  lb.  They  quote  Eysengrein,  who  states,  that  iMacariiw 
wrote  De  laiide  maHyrum  elegans  volumen, 

(4)  Life  of  Marianus,  cap.  5. 

(5)  I  allude  to  the  Extracts  from  a  chronicle  of  the  Irish  monks 
of  Ratisbon,  of  which  above  Not.  36.  to  Chap.  xxvi.  Lynch 
floe.  cit.  lb.)  justly  complains,  that  said  chronicle  is  full  of 
anachronisms. 

(6)  Chap.  XXVII.  ^.  6. 

(7)  In  the  said  chronicle  we  read ;  "  Christianus,  abbas  mo- 
nasterii  Scotorum  S.  Jacobi  Ratisbonae,  vir  nobilis  ex  stirpc  prl- 
mariae  familiae  Mac-Carthi  in  Hibernia,  jam  exhaustis  thesauris 
dim  Ratisbonae  submissis  a  rege  Hiberniae,  videns  suos  inopia 
laborare  humani  subsidii,  rogatu  fratruni  suorum,  ut  novimi  repeteret 
levamen  egestatis,  concessit  in  patriam  suam  Hiberniam,  ut  a  rcge 
ejusdem  christianissimo  ac  devoto  Donato  O^ Brian  (jam  cnim  vita 
functus  erat  fundator  Consecrati  Petri  et  monastcrii  S.  Jacobi 
Scotorum  rex  Conchor  O'Brian)  et  ab  aliis  Hiberniae  mognatibus 
impetraret  eleemosynas,  Qucm  rex  Donufus,  cum  rcgina  uxorc, 
et  principibus  Hiberniae,  feliciter  expcditis  suis  negotiis,  rcdituni  in 
Germaniam   parantem  .oneravit  ingentibus  thesauris.     Scd  Chris- 
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tianus  in  Hibernia  spiritum  Deo  reddidit,  et  honorifice  sepultus 
est  ante  altare  S.  Patricii  Ecclesiae  metropolitanae  Casselensis." 
There  is  a  mistake  in  the  name  Donatus  0' Brian  ;  tor  at  the  time 
that  Christian  came  to  Ireland  there  was  no  king  of  that  name  in  this 
country.  Lynch  thought  {loc.  cit.)  that,  instead  o^ Donatus  O'Briavy 
the  prince  alluded  to  was  either  Donat  Mac-Carthy  of  Desmond, 
or  Turlogh  O'Brian  king  of  North  Munster,  who  reigned  from 
1142  to  1164?  or  1167.  To  me  it  seems  more  probable,  that  the 
prince  meant  was  this  Turlogh,  whereas  Cashel,  where  Christian 
was  buried,  and  where  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  died,  belonged 
to  Turlogh's  kingdom.  Turlogh  was  succeeded  by  Domnaid  or 
Donald  O'Brian,  who  was  a  very  pious  prince  and  celebrated  for 
his  foundations  of  churches  and  religious  houses.  Owing  to  hi^ 
great  reputation  as  a  benefactor  to  monasteries,  it  may  be  fairly 
conjectured,  that  the  unchronological  compiler  of  that  chronicle 
confounded  him  with  Tmlogh  O'Brian,  latinizing  at  the  same  time 
his  name  Domnaid  into  Donatus.  From  the  Life  of  Marianus 
(cap.  4-.)  it  would  seem  as  if  Christian,  having  collected  the 
money,  returned  to  Ratisbon  and  laid  it  out  in  purchasing  lands 
for  the  monastery.  Yet  it  states,  (cap.  6.)  that  he  died  in  Ire- 
land. 

(8)  After  the  passage  just  quoted  the  said  chronicle  continues ; 
<'  Vir  magnae  virutis  genere  Hibemus,  nomine  Gregorius  ex  or- 
dine  Regularium  canonicorum  S.  Augustini,  impetravit  a  Christian© 
admitti  in  ordinem  St.  Benedicti,  qui  Christiano  extincto,  apud 
Jacobi  Ratisbonae  in  abbatis  munere  suffectus  Romam  ab 
Adriano  Papa  consecrandus  petiit."  That  this  Gregory  was 
not  the  same  as  the  one,  who  had  governed  the  Irish  monas- 
tery of  Wurtzburg,  seems  clear  from  its  being  stated,  that  Gre- 
gory of  Wurtzburg  was  succeeded  by  Carus.  Therefore,  if  he 
died,  as  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  before  Carus  got  that  ap- 
pointment, he  must  have  been  different  from  the  Gregory,  who 
succeeded  Christian  at  Ratisbon,  and  who  went  to  Rome  in  Pope 
Adrian's  time.  For  Carus  himself  was  dead  some  years  before  the 
pontificate  of  Adrian,  as  appears  from  his  successor  Declan  hav- 
ing been  chaplain  to  king  Conrad,  who  died  in  1152. 

(9)  lb.  This  Marianus  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Ma- 
rianus one  of  the  founders  of  the  original  Irish  monastery  of  Ra- 
tisbon.    See  Chap.  xxv.  §.  2. 
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§.  II.  When  Gregory  returned  to  Ratisbon,  he 
was  urged  by  his  monks  to  go  to  Ireland  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  money,  which  had  been  col- 
lected by  Christian,  and  which  was  deposited  with 
the  archbishop  of  Cashel.  He  went  thither  and, 
besides  the  deposit,  got  still  more  money  from  divers 
noblemen,  all  which  he  brought  to  Ratisbon,  and 
expended  on  the  purchase  of  lands,  &c.  and  on 
erecting  a  new  magnificent  monastery  of  hewn 
stone,  having  thrown  down  the  old  one  that  was  in 
a  ruinous  state.  (10)  Under  Gregory's  government 
a  new  establishment  was  formed  for  the  Irish  at 
Vienna,  Henry,  duke  of  Austria,  having  given  to 
him  a  monastery  tliere,  called  of  St.  Mary  and  St. 
George,  over  which  Gregory  placed  Sanctinus  toge- 
ther with  24  brethren.  This  was  after  the  I5th 
year  reckoned  from  the  time,  in  which  Macarius  was 
appointed  superior  of  the  house  of  Wurtzburg.  (1 1) 
Meanwhile  Walbrun,  provost  of  the  church  of  Eich- 
stad,  made  over  to  Gregory  a  church  called  the 
Lord's  sepulchre,  which  he  had  built  in  the  suburbs 
of  Ratisbon,  together  with  lands,  for  the  use  of  the 
Irish  monks.  (12)  From  what  has  been  said  of 
these  establishments  it  is  evident,  that  those  of 
Wurtzburg,  Nuremberg,  Vienna,  and  others,  in- 
cluding the  old  one  of  St.  Peter's  near  Ratisbon, 
were  all  subordinate  to  that  of  St.  James,  and  that 
they  were,  without  exception,  purely  Irish,  (13)  ex- 
cept that,  it  seems,  Scotchmen  were  occasionally 
admitted  into  them,  whose  countrymen  afterwards 
in  course  of  time,  when  the  Irish  gave  up  the 
name  of  Scots,  obtained,  under  the  usual  trick  of 
applying  to  themselves  what  belonged  to  the  an- 
cient and  original  Scots,  exclusive  possession  of 
them,  and  went  so  far  as  to  prevent  Irishmen  even 
from  being  received  into  them. 

(10)   n.     In  this  narrative  the  aforesaid  chronicle  intermixes 
some  of  its  anachronisms,  sucli  as  making  Gregory  bring  letteri 
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to  a  king  Murcertach  O'Brlan  from  tlie  German  king  Conrad. 
But  there  was  no  king  JNIurcertach  or  Miirtogh  O'Brian  in  Gre- 
goi-y's  time;  and  Conrad  was  dead  before  Gregory,  who  had 
ah-eady  visited  Adrian  IV.  could  have  set  out  for  Ireland. 

(11)  See  the  Life  of  Marianus,  (cap.  6.)  and  the  observations 
of  the  BoUandists  at  9  February.  The  precise  year  of  Maca- 
rius'  appointment  to  Wurtzburg  is  not  known  ;  (see  Not.  38.  to 
Chap,  XXVI.)  but  it  could  not  have  been  prior  to  about  1140, 
whereas  Gregory,  during  whose  incumbency  the  monastery  of 
Vienna  was  founded,  did  not  become  abbot  of  that  of  Ratisbon 
until  about  15  years  after  that  date. 

(12)  lb, 

(13)  Sec  Not.  12.  to  Chap.  xxiv.  The  BoUandists  (loc.  cit.  ib.J 
observe  that  none  but  Scots,  that  is,  principally  Irish,  were  re- 
ceived into  the  monasteries,  called  Monasteria  Scotorum,  in  Ger- 
many ;  "  I?i  his  porro  coenohiis  soltimmodo  Scoti  inhahitabant  et 
nulli  alii,  uti  vel  sancit  vel  testatur  Fredericiis  IL  imperator  in 
diplomate  an.  D.  1212." 

§.  iiT.  Although  Adrian  IV.  had  such  a  regard 
for  his  old  master  Marianus,  he  was  then  concerned 
in  hatching  a  plot  against  that  good  man's  country, 
and  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  destruction  of 
the  independence  of  Ireland.  Henry  II.,  who  be- 
came king  of  England  about  the  same  time  that 
Adrian  was  placed  on  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  on  be- 
ing informed  of  his  promotion  wrote  to  him  a  com- 
plimentary letter  of  congratulation,  and  having  thus 
opened  the  way  for  obtaining  favours,  applied  to  him 
in  the  year  1115  (14)  by  means  of  John  of  Salis- 
bury then  chaplain  to  Theobald  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, for  a  really  important  one.  John,  address- 
ing the  Pope  in  the  king's  name,  asked  him  for  per- 
mission for  his  master  to  take  possession  of  Ireland 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  boundaries  of  the 
Church,  of  announcing  to  unlearned  and  rude  peo- 
ple the  truth  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  extirpating 
the  weeds  of  vices  from  the  field  of  the  Lord.  (15) 
What  an  apostolical  and  exemplary  sovereign    was 
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Henry  Plantagenet !  It  is  strange,  that  the  Pojk; 
could  have  listened  to  such  stuffy  while  he  knew, 
that  palliums  had  been  sent,  only  three  or  four  years 
before  that  time,  to  Ireland  by  his  patron  and  bene- 
factor, the  good  Pope  Eiigenius  III.  and  must  liave 
been  informed  by  Cardinal  Paparo,  who  was,  as 
St.  Bernard  states,  a  very  worthy  man,  that  many 
good  regulations  had  been  made  ;  that  there  were 
excellent  bishops  in  this  country,  such  as  Gelasius 
of  Armagh  and  Christian  of  Lismore  ;  and  that  the 
Irish  church  was  not  then  in  so  degenerate  a  state 
as  to  require  the  intervention  or  the  pious  exertions 
of  such  a  king  as  Henry.  But  the  love  of  his  coun- 
try (England),  (^16)  his  wish  to  gratify  Henry,  and 
some  other  not  very  becoming  reasons  prevailed  over 
every  other  consideration,  and  the  condescending 
Pope  with  great  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  took  upon 
himself  to  make  over  to  Henry  all  Ireland,  and  got 
a  letter  or  Bull  drawn  up  to  that  effect,  and  di- 
rected to  him,  in  which,  among  other  queer  things, 
he  wishes  him  success  in  his  undertaking,  and  ex- 
presses a  hope,  that  it  will  conduce  not  only  to  his 
glory  in  this  world  but  likewise  to  his  eternal  happi- 
ness in  the  next.  He  founds  his  right  for  making 
this  grant  on  the  notable  principle,  that  Ireland  and 
all  the  islands,  which  have  received  the  Christian 
faith,  undoubtedly  belong  to  St.  Peter  and  the  holy 
Roman  church.  (17)  Adrian  requires  of  Henry  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  the  churches  inviolate,  and 
that,  as  he  had  promised  to  do,  he  would  take  care 
that  a  denarius  should  be  annually  paid  from  every 
house  to  St.  Peter.  (18)  He  sent  to  him,  by  John 
of  Salisbury,  a  gold  ring,  adorned  with  a  vakiable 
emerald,  as  a  token  of  investiture  of  his  nght  to 
govern  Ireland  ;  whicli  ring,  it  was  ordered,  should 
be  kept  in  the  public  archives.  (19) 

(14)  Matthew  Paris  and  others,  who  are  followed  by  Usher, 
fS^Iloge  at  Adrian's  Bull,  No.  46.)  assign  this  transaction  to  A. 
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1155;  and  Pagi  (Criticaj  S^c.  ad  A.  1159)  observes,  that  the 
date,  marked  by  Matthew  Paris,  is  the  true  one.  Fleury  (L.  70. 
J.  16.)  has  it  under  1156. 

(15)  These  hypocritical  reasons  are  given  in  the  very  beginning 
of  the  hopeful  Bull  of  Adrian  IV.  "  Laudabiliter  et  satis  fruc- 
tuose  de  glorioso  nomine  propagando  in  terris,  et  aeternae  felici- 
tatis  praemio  cumulando  in  caelis,  tua  magnificentia  cogitat ;  dum 
ad  dilatandos  Ecclesiae  terminos  ad  dedarandam  indoctis  et  rudU 
bus  popidis  Christianae  Jidei  veritatem,  et  vitiorum  flantaria  de 
agro  Dominico  extirpanda,  sicut  Catholicus  princeps,  intendis  ; 
et  ad  id  convenientius  exequendum  consilium  Apostolicae  sedis 
exigis  ad  favorem."  The  entire  Bull  may  be  seen  in  the  Appen- 
dix. 

(16)  This  reason  was  assigned  by  Cardinal  Pole  in  a  speech, 
which  he  delivered  in  1554,  and  in  which,  as  quoted  by  Usher, 
( Sy/o^e,  A'o^.  to  Adrian's  Bull)  he  said"  Pope  Adrian  IV.  by 
nation  an  Englishman,  induced  by  the  love  of  his  country ^  granted 
the  dominion  of  Ireland  to  Henry  11.  king  of  England.  This 
had  been  observed  long  before  by  Donald  O'Neill  and  the  Irish 
chieftains  in  their  letter  to  Pope  John  XXII.  in  which  they  state, 
that  Adrian  had  been  blinded  by  his  affection  for  England,  An- 
glicana  affectione, 

(17)  "  Sane  Hiberniam  et  omnes  insulas,  quibus  sol  justitiae 
Christus  illuxit,  et  quae  documenta  fidei  Christianae  ceperunt,  ad 
jus  beati  Petri  et  sacro-sanctae  Romanae  ecclesiae  (quod  tua  etiam 
nobilitas  recognoscit)  non  est  dubium  pertinere.*'  By  the  words  in 
the  parenthesis  the  Pope  probably  meant  to  hint  to  Henry,  that 
also  his  kingdom  of  England,  as  being  in  an  island,  belonged  to 
the  Holy  see  ;  and  we  find,  that  in  the  year  1173  Henry  declared 
himself  a  vassal  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  This  nonsense  of  the 
Pope's  being  the  head  owner  of  all  Christian  islands  had  been  par- 
tially announced  to  the  world  in  a  bull  of  Urban  II.  dated  A.  1091, 
in  which,  on  disposing  of  the  island  of  Corsica,  he  said  that  the 
emperor  Constantine  had  given  the  islands  to  St.  Peter  and  his  vi- 
cars. (See  Fleury,  L.  64.  ^.8.)  But  Constantino  could  nor  give 
what  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  accordingly,  as  Keating  argues 
(Book  2.  p.  S. )  could  not  have  transferred  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  to  any  Pope.  Adrian  IV.  without  mentioning  Constantine, 
laid  down  a  much   larger  plea,  comprizing  all   islands,   whether 
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they  had  formed  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  or  not.     From  liii 
not  appealing  to  any  other  right  of  his  over  Ireland  we  see,  how 
unfounded  is  the  story  which  some  writers  have,  of  the  Irish  nobi- 
!ity  having  conferred  the   sovereignty   of  all  their   countr)'   on 
Urban  IL  in  the   year  1092.     Keating  has  this   fiible    (ih.  p, 
113.)  and  places  the  transaction  in  the  time  of  Donogh  O'Brian 
lung    of   Munster,    attributing    it    to  their  hatred    of  Donogh. 
Yet  elsewhere    (ib.  p.  3.)    he  says,  that    the    offer  of   surren- 
ilering    freland   to  the    Pope    was    made    by    Donogh    himself. 
I  have  already  observed,  f  Not.  91.  to  Chap,  xxiv.)  that  Donogh 
could  not  have  been  empowered  to  make  such  an  offer,  and  that 
he  must  have  been  dead  long  before  the  time,  to  which  Keating 
assigned  it.     Then  how  absurd  is  it  to  introduce,  as  stated  in  the 
other  story,    the  Irish  nobility  making  over  the  whole   island  to 
Urban  II.  in  1092;  because  they  hated  Donogh  and  refused  to  pay 
him  obedience  ?     For  Donogh  had  fled  from  Ireland  to  Rome  in 
1064-,  whence  he  never  returned  ;  and  in  1092  the  king  not  only 
of  Munster  but  of  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and  who  has  been  called 
king  of  Ireland,  was  Murtogh  O'Brian.     And  supposing  even  that 
Donogh  was  then  living  in  Ireland,  why  should  the  Irish   nobility 
at  large  have  made  either  then  or  at  any  time  such  an  offer  to 
Rome  ?     For  Donogh  was  never  king  of  all  Ireland,  and  in  the 
€nd  was  king  only  of  Munster ;  and  consequently  the  nobility  of 
the  greatest  part  qJ  Ireland  had  nothing  to  do  witl\paying  or  re- 
fusing obedience  to  him.     Or  will  it  be  supposed,  that  during  the 
vigorous  reign  of  the  powerful  king  Murtogh  the  nobility  of  Ireland 
would  have  dared  to  transfer  his  kingdom  to  the  Pope  ?     Neither 
in  any  of  the  Irish  annals  nor  in  the  ecclesiastical  documents  of 
those  times,  whether  Roman  or  Irish,- is  there  a  trace  to  be  found 
of  a  transfer  of  Ireland  to  Urban  II.  or  to  any  Pope  of  that  or  a 
preceding  period  by  either  Irish  kings  or  Irish  nobility,  although  the 
sly  Italian  Polydore  Virgil,  who  has  been  followed  by  two  English- 
men, Campion  and  Sanders,  and  also  by  some  Irish  writers,  has 
told  some  bjg  lies  on  this  subject.     In  the  letters  of  Lanfranc  and 
Anselm,  both  Apostolic  legates,  to  the  kings  Turlogh  and  IVIur- 
togh  O'Brian,  there  is  not  the  least  allusion  to  any  temporal  power 
claimed  or  at  all  exercised  by  the  Pope  in  Ireland  ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  these  kings  are  addressed  by  them  in  the  most  respectfj! 
manner   indicating,  that   they   considered  them    la   tlie  li^ht  of 
VOL.    IV.  M 
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sovereigns  as  independent  as  any  in  the  universe.  Nor  is  there  a 
vestige  of  that  pretended  right  in  the  accounts,  that  we  have 
of  the  proceedings  of  Cardinal  Paparo.  But  what  sets  the  matter 
quit^  at  rest  is,  that,  if  the  Popes  enjoyed  the  paramount  dominion 
of  Ireland,  Adrian  IV.  would  undoubtedly  have  alleged  it  as  the 
foundation  of  his  title  to  the  granting  of  Ireland  to  Henry  II;  an 
argument,  which,  if  it  coidd  be  adduced,  would  have  been  infinitely 
preferable  to  that  of  the  ownership  of  islands  in  general.  I  am 
therefore  astonished,  that  Dr.  O'Conor  could  have  undertaken 
( Columhanus  Second  Letter)  the  defence  of  the  absurd  story 
related  by  Keating,  and  headed  his  §.  xii.  with  declaring  it  not 
fabulous.  He  admits,  that  Keating*s  chronology  is  wrong;  but 
yet  he  does  not  prove  a  single  part  of  the  nanative,  except  what 
did  not  require  to  be  proved,  viz,  that  Donogh  O'Brian  fled  to 
Rome,  for  which  he  refers  to  Tigemach  and  the  Annals  of  Innis- 
fallen,  Ulster,  and  the  4  JNIasters.  By  the  bye  I  think  he  was 
mistaken  in  assigning  Donogh's  flight  to  A.  D.  1047.  ( See  Not,  91. 
to  Chap,  XXIV.)  But  would  it  follow  from  Donogh's  going  to 
Rome,  that  the  Irish  nobility  made  over  Ireland  to  the  Pope, 
which  is  the  main  point  of  Keating's  fable,  that  wanted  defence  ? 
Would  it  not  rather  seem,  that,  having  got  rid  of  Donogh,  such 
of  the  Irish  nobility  as  did  not  like  to  obey  him,  viz.  that  of 
Munster  alone,  had  no  occasion  whatsoever  to  apply  to  Rome  ? 
And  that  they  did  not  is  as  clear  as  daylight  from  the  feet,  that 
after  his  flight  Turlogh  O'Brian,  his  nephew,  was  immediately, 
and  without  waiting  for  news  from  Rome,  proclaimed  king  of 
Munster.  (See  Chap.  xxii.  J.  11.)  Of  what  use  was  it  for  Dr. 
O'Conor  to  refer  to  Gregory  the  Seventh's  letter  to  the  same  Tur- 
logh, when  king  of  Ireland,  and  to  that  Pope's  insinuating  a  claim 
upon  his  kingdom  ?  For  surely  Turlogh  was  not  such  a  fool  as  to 
give  it  up  to  him.  (See  ?^.  J.  14.)  Dr.  O'Conor  seems  to  reduce 
the  substance  of  his  whole  argumentation  to  these  words  at  p.  73. 
*'  What  I  state  is,  that  Keating  gives  the  tradition  and  the  opinion 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  common  Irish  of  his  time."  Be  it  so;  but 
something  more  than  the  opinion  of  the  common  Irish  of  Keating's 
time  would  be  requisite  to  prove,  that  either  the  Irish  nobility  or 
any  Irisli  king  had  transferred  the  chief  sovereignty  of  Ireland  to 
Urban  II.  or  to  any  other  Pope  of  those  days.  What  Keating  adds 
al)o;it  this  pretended  authority  having  been   exercised  in  Ireland 
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from  the  year  1092  down  to  the  time  of  Adrian  IV.  is  so  contrary 
to  the  Irish  history  of  that  period,  that  it  is  not  worth  ihe  honour 
of  refutation.  Who  were  the  Roman  viceroys  or  governors  acting 
for  the  Popes  ?  Is  it  because  Cardinal  Paparo  brought  palliums 
in  1151,  and  that  he  presided  over  a  synod  in  1152  ?  V/hat  had 
such  things  to  do  v.'ith  a  temporal  dominion  over  Ireland  ?  As 
well  might  it  be  said,  that  the  Popes  were  at  that  time  sovereigns 
of  every  part  of  the  Christian  world,  to  v^'hich  they  used  to  send 
legates. 

How  then  did  these  fables  originate  ?  They  were  not  even 
thought  of  until  a  considerable  time  after  the  Anglo-Norman  set- 
tlers and  undertakers  had  spread  themselves  throughout  Ireland. 
The  Irish  knew  nothing  about  them  as  late  as  the  year  1316, 
in  which  Donald  O'Neill,  prince  of  Ulster,  and  several  chieftains, 
&c.  wrote  their  letter  of  complaint  and  remonstrance  to  Pope 
John  XXII.  against  the  tyranny  and  cruelties  of  the  English. 
This  letter  may  be  seen  in  M'Geoghegan's  Histoire  (Vlrlandey 
Tom.  2.  p.  106.  soqq.  It  is  strange,  that  he  makes  this  letter  be 
written  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  of  England ;  for  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  as  is  clear  from  its 
having  been  written,  while  Edward  Bruce  and  the  Scots  were  in 
Ireland,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  the  letter  or  brief  ad- 
dressed, m.  consequence  of  it,  by  that  Pope  to  the  b'ng  of  Eng- 
land, was  written  in  1319,  and  therefore  to  Edward  II.  some  3^ears 
before  the  accession  of  Edward  III.  On  the  other  hand  it  could 
not  have  been  directed  to  said  pope  prior  to  1316,  that  being  the 
first  year  of  liis  pontificate.  To  return  to  our  subject,  the  Irish 
state  in  their  letter,  that  from  the  conversion  of  the  nation  by  St. 
Patrick,  and  their  coming  under  the  spiritual  obedience  of  the 
Roman  church,  until  the  year  1170  they  had  sixty-one  kings,  who 
acknowledged  no  superior  in  temporals,  nullum  in  temporalibus 
recognoscentes  super-iorem.  They  say,  that  Adrian  acted  unjustly 
without  any  respect  for  law  or  justice,  indebitey  ordine  juris  omisso 
omnino*  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  they  had  no  idea  whatsoever  of 
any  former  grant  made  of  Ireland  to  Urban  II.  or  to  any  Pope, 
In  later  times  it  probably  occun*ed  to  some  of  the  Irish  that,  whereas 
their  enemies  used  to  allege,  in  favour  df  their  system  of  plunder 
and  extermination,  the  grant  made  by  Adrian  IV.  and  confirmed 
by  Alexandei'  III.,  it  would  not  be  a  bad  plan  to  admit,  that  said 
"^  M  2 
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Popes  had  some  sort  of  right  to  have  acted  as  they  did ;  for  in 
ihat  supposition,  if  two  Popes  had  made  over  Ireland  to  the  Eng- 
lish, other  Popes  would  be  equally  authorized  to  turn  them  out 
again  ;  and  it  gradually  began  to  be  believed,  that  the  Popes  en- 
joyed a  paramount  jurisdiction  over  the  country.  But  then  a 
question  arose,  how  the  Popes  had  acquired  it.  Some  obser\'ed 
that,  as  Donogh  O'Brian  had  gone  to  Rome,  the  transfer  of  do- 
minion might  have  been  made  by  him  or  by  the  nobility  hostile 
to  him.  Next  it  was  found,  that  Urban  11.  had  asserted  about 
1092  a  claim  to  dominion  over  islands,  and  this  was  considered  a 
very  convenient  date  for  the  grant  of  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
to  the  Holy  see.  Thus  those  stories  were  patched  up  in  spite  of 
chronology  or  of  any  authority  whatsoever  ;  and  Keating  swallowed 
them  as  he  did  many  olhei*s. 

(18)  "  Jure  nimirum  ecclesiarum  illibato  et  integi'o  permanente, 
et  saJva  beato  Petro  et  sacrosanctae  Romanae  ecciesiae  de  singulis 
domibus  annua  unius  denarii  pensione."  I  need  not  tell  the 
reader,  that  this  charge  of  a  denarius,  vulgarly  called  a  penny^ 
was  in  imitation  of  the  Peterpence,  which  used  for  centuries  to  be 
paid  by  England.  As  to  its  origin  there  and  to  the  then  value  of 
the  denarius  it  is  not  my  business  to  inquire.  Let  it  suffice  to  say, 
that  it  was  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  our  present  penny. 

(19)  John  writes  CMetalog.  L,  4.  cap.  ult.)  ;  "  Annulum  quo- 
que  per  me  transmisit  (Adrianus)  aureum,  smaragdo  optimo  de- 
coratum,  quo  tieret  investitura  juris  in  gerenda  Hibernia ;  idemque 
auhuc  annulus  in  curiali  archio  publico  custodiri  jussus  est." 

§.  IV.  Adrian's  bull  is  of  so  unwarrantable  and 
unjustiiiable  a  nature,  that  some  writers  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  believe  that  he  issued  it,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  it  a  forgery ;  but  their  efforts 
were  of  no  avail,  and  never  did  there  exist  a  more 
real  or  authentic  document.  QlQi)  It  w^as,  however, 
kept  secret  until  a  convenient  time  should  occur  for 
taking  advantage  of  it.  (!2])  Had  any  knowledge 
of  it  transpired  in  Ireland,  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  synods,  that  were  held 
not  loiig  after  it  was  issued,  and  particularly  in  the 
great  one  at  Mcllifont  of  the  year  1 157.    This  synod 
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was  convoked  for  the  purpose  of  consecrating  the 
church  of  Mellifont,  (22)  and  was  attended  by  the 
primate  Gelasius,  Christian  bishop  of  Lismore  and 
Apostolic  legate,  17  other  bishops,  and  innumerable 
clergymen  of  inferior  ranks.  There  were  present 
also  Murchertach  or  Murtogli  O'Loghlin,  king  of 
Ireland,  O'Eochadha,  prince  of  Ulidia,  Ticrnan 
O'Ruairc,  prince  of  BrefFiiy,  and  O'Kerbhaill  or 
Carrol,  prince  of  P^rgall  or  Oriel.  After  the  con- 
secration of  the  church  Donogh  O'Melaghiin,  prince 
of  Meath,  was  excommunicated  by  the  clergy,  and 
deprived  of  his  principality  by  the  king  and  the 
other  princes,  his  brother  Dermod  being  substituted 
in  his  stead.  (2o)  On  this  occasion  the  king  gave 
as  an  offering  for  his  soul  to  God  and  the  monks  of 
Mellifont  140  oxen  or  cows,  60  ounces  of  gold, 
and  a  town-laud,  called  Fi!inavair'7ia-7iingen,  n^ar 
Drogheda.  O'  Kerbhaill  gave  also  6o  ounces  of  gold, 
and  as  many  more  were  presented  by  the  wife  of 
Tiernan  O'Ruairc,  who  was  a  daughter  of  the  prince 
of  Meath,  that  is,  a  former  prince  Murchad.  She 
likewise  gave  a  golden  chalice  for  the  high  altar,  and 
sacred  vestments,  &c.  for  each  of  the  nine  othen-;, 
that  were  in  the  church.  This  was  the  second  year 
of  Murtogh  O'Loghlin  being  considered  as  king  of 
Ireland,  whereas  he  succeeded  Turlogh  O'Conor, 
who  died  in  1 1,36,  (24)  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
'of  Clonmacnois  near  the  altar  of  St.  Kieran,  after 
having  distinguished  himself  by  pious  donations. 
Murtogh's  reign  continued  until  11(36.   (25) 

(20)  Gratianus  Lucius  ( Lynch)  greatly  exerted  liimseVi  {Cambr. 
Evers.  cap.  22.)  in  striving  to  show,  that  the  Bull  is  spurious,  and 
Mac-Geoghegan  would  fain  make  us  believe  the  same  tiling.  It 
has  not  indeed  been  published  in  the  Bullariiim  Romajium,  the 
editors  of  which  were  ashamed  of  it.  But  there  was  a  copy  of  it 
in  the  Vatican  library,  as  is  clear  from  its  being  referred  to  by  Pope 
John  XXII.  in  his  Brief  to  Edward  II.  of  England,  written  in  1S19, 
which  Brief  is  in   the   Btdlayiuin,  and  may  be  seen  in  Wilkins' 
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Councils,  Vol.  2.  p.  491.  in  Brodin's  Descriptio  regni  Hiherniae 
printed  at  Rome  in  1721,  and  in  Mac-Geoghegan's  Histoire,  &c, 
Tom.  2.  p.  116.  In  said  Brief  the  Pope  not  only  refers  to  Adrian's 
Bull  or  letter  by  name,  but  says  that  he  joins  to  the  Brief  a  copy 
of  it  for  the  use  of  the  king.  And  Baronius,  who  has  published 
the  Bull  in  his  Annales,  &c.  at  A.  1159,  (not  because  he  thought 
it  was  issued  in  that  year)  tells  us,  that  lie  took  his  copy  of  it  from 
a  codex  Vaticanus.  Then  we  have  the  testimony  oS  the  very  in- 
triguer employed  in  procuring  this  Bull,  John  of  Salisbury,  who 
just  before  the  words  quoted  ( Not  prec.)  has ;  "  Ad  preces  meas 
illustri  regi  Anglorura  Henrico  II.  concessit  (Adrianus)  et  dedi- 
Hibemiam  jure  haereditario  possidendam,  sicut  literae  ipsius  tes' 
tantu7-  in  hodiermim  diem.  Nam  omnes  insulae  de  jure  antiquo, 
ex  donatione  Constantini  qui  earn  fundavit  et  dotavit,  dicuntur  ad 
Romanam  ecclesiam  pertinere.  Annulum  quoque,"  &c.  Lynch,, 
having  seen  this  passage,  thought  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  taken 
from  the  Polycraiiais  of  John  of  Salisburj',  and  then  argues,  that 
it  is  not  in  the  genuine  Polycraticus.  But  he  ought  to  have  known, 
tliat  it  was  quoted  not  from  the  Polycraticus,  but  from  another  of 
John's  works  entitled  Metalogicus.  Adrian's  grant  of  Ireland  to 
Henry  is  expressly  mentioned  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander 
HI.  in  his  letter  to  him  of  the  year  1172.  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
fDe  rebus  a  scgestis,  Part  2.  cap.  11-  and  Hiherni  expugn,  L.  2. 
c,  6.)  Matthew  Paris  ( Historia  major,  &)C.  ad  A.  1155  )  and 
others  give  not  only  an  account  of  said  Bull,  but  the  Bull  itself; 
and  Usher  states,  [Sylloge,  not.  on  No.  46.)  that  he  saw  copies  of 
it  in  the  registers  of  the  dioceses  of  Dublin  and  Lismore.  What 
has  been  now  said  is  surely  more  than  enough  to  set  aside  the 
doubts  of  Lynch  or  of  any  other  writer. 

(21)  Keating  has  {Book  2.  ;?,  113  )  an  unfounded  story  about 
Henry  II.  having,  on  receiving  the  Bull,  sent  John  of  Salisbury 
with  it  to  Ireland,  and  his  having  read  it  before  the  bishops  and 
principal  clergy  assembled  at  Waterford.  I  am  sure  that  he  took 
this  fable  from  Stanihurst's  third  book  De  rebus  Hibernicis,  where 
it  is  to  be  found  in  consequence  of  his  having  followed  a  corrupt 
copy  of  the  Hibernia  expugnata  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Stani- 
hurst  has  been  corrected  by  his  own  ne})hew  Usher,  {Sylloge,  Not. 
on  No.  47.)  from  whose  quotation  of  Giraldus'  genuine  text  it  ap- 
pears, that  Adrian's  Bull  was  not  read  at  Waterford  until  after 
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Henry  had  received  also  the  confirmatory  letter  or  brief  of  Alex- 
ander III.  and  had  returned  from  Ireland.  The  reason,  for  which 
Henry  deferred  his  expedition  to  Ireland  is  stated  by  Nicholas 
Trivet  (at  A.  1155.)  to  have  been  that,  when  Henry  discussed  with 
his  nobles  at  Winchester  the  project  of  conquering  Ireland,  his 
nK)ther  opposed  it.  (See  Usher,  ib.  Not.  at  No.  46.) 

(22)  There  is  an  account  of  it  from  the  4-  Masters  (at  A.  11 57.) 
in  Tr.  Th.  p.  309.  and  A  A.  SS.  p.  65B  and  776.  It  is  mentioned 
at  the  same  year  in  the  Annals  of  Mary's  abbey.  The  4-  Masters 
say,  that  it  was  held  in  the  monastery  of  Drogheda,  meaning,  as 
Colgan  observes,  Mellifont,  which  is  near  that  town.  I  do  not  find 
this  synod  marked  in  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen,  and  I  suspect  that 
it  has  been  confounded  with  that  of  Kells.  Hence,  perhaps,  we 
may  discover,  why  these  Annals  have  placed  the  synod  of  Kells  at 
Drogheda.  (Compare  with  Not.  96.  to  Chap,  xxvii.)  Hunis  has 
(Archbishops  of  Armagh  at  Gdusius)  a  droll  thought,  as  if  the 
synod  of  Mellifont  might  have  been  a  continuation  by  adjournment 
of  the  one  of  Kells,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  council  of  Trent 
was  adjourned  different  times.  Pray,  what  was  tlie  multiplicity  of 
business  proposed  at  the  synod  of  Kells,  tliat  could  require  ad- 
journments ?  We  have  seen,  that  the  few  days,  during  which  it 
sat;  were  fully  sufficient  for  transacting  all  that  it  had  to  do, 
which  was  not  a  two  hundredth  part  of  the  matters  discussed  in 
the  council  of  Trent.  Besides,  it  is  positively  stated,  that  this 
synod  or  assembly  was  held  for  the  mere  object  of  consecrating  a 
church  ;  and  in  fact  very  little  more  seems  to  have  been  done  by  it. 

(23)  Harris  quotes  (ib.)  from  certain  anonymous  annals,  as  the 
cause  of  the  sentence  passed  against  Donogh,  '^  that  the  cursed 
atheist  was  excommunicated  from  the  Church  for  dishonouring 
the  Comorb  (i.  e.  the  primate),  the  staff  of  Jesus,  and  all  the 
clergy." 

(24)  See  Chap.  xxvi.  ^.  I. 

(25)  Ware,  Antiq.  cap.  4^.  Colgan,  Tr.  Th.  p.i49.  &c.&c. 

§.  V.  Another  synod  was  held  in  1158  at  a  place 
in  Meath  called Brigk-Tkaig  or  Brigh-mac-Thaidhg, 
at  which  Gelasius  and  Christian  were  present,  be- 
sides several  other  bishops,  consisting  in  all  of  25  or 
26  prelates.  (26)     Many  useful   decrees,   relative  to 
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ecclesiastical  discipline  and  morals,  were  enacted  by 
It ;  and,  after  the  ordinary  business  was  over,  it  re- 
solved, that  Dcrry  should  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
regular  episcopal  see,  and  Flathbert  O'Brolchan, 
abbot  of  its  monastery,  was  appointed  its  bishop. 
(27)  He  was  constituted  also  superintendent  over 
all  the  abbeys  of  Ireland,  which  must  be  understood 
of  those  only  of  the  Columbian  order.  (28)  There 
were  no  Connaught  bishops  in  this  synod  ;  for  such 
of  them  as  had  set  out  with  the  intention  of  assist- 
ing at  it  were,  after  having  passed  Clonmacnois,  met 
and  plundered  by  some  satellites  of  Dermod  O'Me- 
laghlin,  prince  of  Meath  ;  and,  two  men  of  their 
suite  being  killed,  the  bishops  returned  home.  It 
seems,  that  tliey  then  held  a  synod  of  their  own  in 
Roscommon,  in  which  some  good  regulations  were 
made.  (29)  In  the  same  year  died  a  very  respecta- 
ble prelate,  Donall  or  Donald  O'Lonargan,  arch- 
bishop of  Cashel.(SO)  He  had  assisted  at  the  council 
of  Kelis,  and  was  succeeded  by  Donald  O'Hullucan, 
who  held  the  see  until  1182.  (3l)  The  great  church 
of  Aghadoe  in  the  now  county  of  Kerry,  was  finished 
in  said  year,  1158,  by  AulifFe  mor,  of  the  territory 
called  Na-Cuimsionach,  and  son  of  Aongus  O'Do- 
noghue.(32)  The  history  of  the  see  of  Aghadoe  is 
exceedingly  obscure  ;  and  I  am  not  able  to  deter- 
mine, whether  it  existed  or  not  at  this  time.  It  is 
probable,  that  it  rose  from  the  monastery  of  Innis- 
fallen,  but  when  I  cannot  tell.  (33)  The  Cister- 
cian monastery  of  Newry  was  apparently  founded 
about  this  time  and  richly  endowed  by  Murtogb 
O'Loghlin  or  O'Laughlin,  alias  Mac-lLaughlm,  who 
in  his  charter  or  deed  in  favour  of  it  calls  himself 
king  of  all  Ireland,  a  title  which  he  could  not  have 
well  assumed  until  the  year  ]  156.  (34)  Another 
Cistercian  house,  called  of  K7/rie  Eleison,  had  been 
established  in  1154  at  Odorney  in  the  now  county 
of  Kerry,  and  supplied  with  monks  from  Magio  or 
Nenay  in  the  county  of  Limerick.  (35)     Two  an- 
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chorets  of  Armagh,  Abel  and  Gilla-Muredach  are 
said  to  have  died  in  1159.  (36)  To  this  year  is  as- 
signed the  death  of  O'Dubery,  bishop  of  Cloyne. 
(37)  Finn  Mac-Kienan,  bishop  of  Kildare,  who 
had  assisted  at  the  council  of  Kells,  died  in  1160 
at  Killeigh  in  the  now  King's  county,  and  was 
buried  there.  (3S)  At  this  year  I  find  the  death  of 
Gilla-na-Naomh  O'Duinn,  chief  professor  of  the 
monastery  of  Inisclothrann  in  Lough-ree,  a  cele- 
brated iiistorian,  poet  and  orator.  (39) 

(26)  See  for  this  synod  Tr,  Th.  p.  309.  and  A  A.  SS.  p.  655 
and  777. 

(27)  Compare  with  Not.  106.  to  Chap,  xxvii. 

(28)  Surely  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  Flathbert  was  placed 
over,  for  instance,  the  Cisterician  abbeys.  If  we  are  to  believe 
Keating,  {Book  2.  p,  103)  Christian,  bishop  of  Lisraore,  was  then 
superior  of  all  the  monks  of  Ireland ;  but  Colgan  observes,  {A^. 
SS.  p,  654f.)  that  this  must  be  applied  merely  to  the  Cistercians, 
to  whose  order  Christian  had  belonged.  It  must  also  be  remarked, 
that  Flathbert's  jurisdiction  could  not  have  been  intended  as  sub- 
versive of  the  rights  of  the  abbot  of  Hy  over  the  Irish  Colum- 
bians. 

(29)  See  Harris  {Bishops,  p.  59  and  467.)  from  the  Annals  of 
the  Prior}'  of  All-saints  at  A.  1158. 

(30)  The  Annals  now  mentioned,  and  those  of  Innisfallen  at  A 
1158.  The  former  Annals,  as  quoted  by  Ware  and  Harris, 
{Bishops  at  his  name)  call  him  Chief  elder  ofMunster,  a  learned 
and  liberal  ma?!,  especially  to  the  poor. 

(31)  Ware  and  Harris,  at  Archbishops  of  Cashel. 

(32)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  A.  1158. 

(33)  I  do  not  find  any  mention  of  Aghadoe  in  Ware  or  Colgan- 
Harris  speaks  of  it  (Bishops  at  Ardfert)  for  the  first  time  at  A. 
1588,  as  if  united  with  Ardfert.  It  does  not  occur,  as  far  as  I  can 
discover,  in  any  old  catalogue  of  the  Irish  sees.  There  was  an 
old  abbey  at  Aghadoe,  in  which  Aodh  O'Donoghue,  a  grandson 
of  AulifFe-mor  above  mentioned,  was  buried  in  1231.  (Archdall 
at  Aghadoe.)  Smith  says,  {History  of  Kerry,  p.  14-7.)  that  its 
cathedral  was  dedicated  to  St.  Finnian.     This  was  the  St.  Finnian, 
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surnamed  the  leper,  who  founded  the  monastery  of  Innisfallen. 
According  to  Smith  {ib.  j),  67.)  the  diocese  of  Aghadoe  com- 
prized the  southern  part  of  Keriy,  while  the  northern  part 
belonged  to  that  of  Ardfert.  He  adds,  that  in  the  Register's  books 
there  is  no  distinction  between  the  parishes  belonging  to  the  re- 
spective sees. 

(34-)  This  deed  is  referred  to  by  Ware,  (Antiq.  cap.  26-  at 
County  of  Down,  Newry,)  and  called  a  charter  of  foundation. 
It  is  entitled  ChaHa  abbatiae  de  Newry,  and  may  be  seen  in  the 
Monast.  Anal  voL  2.  p.  1031.)  and  in  Dr.  O'Coners  2.  Proleg, 
to  Re)\  Hib.  Script,  p.  158.  In  it  the  king  says,  tliat  he  has 
granted  and  confirmed  to  the  monks  serving  God  in  Nyvorcintrac- 
ta  (Ne^vry)  the  town-land  O'Cormaic,  where  was  founded  the 
monastery  Atherathin,  and  also  those  of  Enaratha,  Crumglean, 
Caselanagan,  Lissinelle,  Croa-Druimfornacta,  Sec.  &c.  together 
with  their  waters,  woods,  mills,  &c.  He  then  speaks  of  the  ab- 
bey, as  if  he  were  the  original  founder  of  it,  and  states  that  he 
lias  taken  the  monks  under  his  protection ;  "  Et  quia  ipsum  mo- 
nasterium  Ybarcintracta  (another  name  for  Newry)  mera  mea 
voluntaie  coUocavi,  ipsos  monachos,  tamquam.  fdios  et  domeslicos 
Jidei,  sub  proieciione  mea  suscepi."  Among  the  witnesses,  whose 
names  are  signed  to  this  charter,  were  Gilla-?«^ac-Liag  (Gelasius) 
archbishop  of  Armagh;  Aed  O'Killedy,  bishop  of  Ergall 
(Clogher) ;  Muriach  O'Cofuiy  (Muredach  O'Cobthaich ) ,  bishop 
of  Tireheogain  (Ardstraw,  see  Not.  100.  to  Chap,  xxvii.) ;  Me- 
lissa Mac  In  clerig-cuir,  bishop  of  Ultonia  (Ulidia  or  Down); 
and  Gillacomida  O'Caran,  bishop  of  Tirconail  (Raphoe).  Then 
come  the  names  of  divers  princes  and  nobles.  If  the  monasteiy 
of  Newry  was  founded  at  the  same  time  that  these  grants  were 
made,  its  foundation  could  not  have  been  prior  to  1156,  unless 
it  might  be  said,  which  it  wcudd  be  hard  to  suppose,  that  Mur- 
togh  or  Maurice  O'Laughlin  aisumed  the  title  of  king  of  all  Ire- 
and  before  the  death  of  Turlogli  O'Conor.  In  the  hypothesis  of 
these  endowments,  and  the  foundation  having  taken  place  about 
one  and  the  same  time,  we  cannot  admit  the  statement  of  the 
Annals  of  Marj^'s  abbey,  which  assign  the  foundation  to  A.  1153. 
Ware  had  in  his  Coenobia  Cistcrciensia,  published  in  1626,  af- 
fixed it  to  ll^^;  but  aftenvards,  when  treating  of  it  in  his  Anti- 
quities, (loc.  cit.J  he  marks  no  date  for  it,  and  say^,  that  it  w^ 
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founded  by  Maurice  Mac-Loglilin,  king  of  Ireland ;  and  at  Bi- 
shops of  Raphoe  (Gilbert  O'Caran)  he  assigns  Maurice's  charter 
to  about  1160.  A  strong  difficulty,  however,  occurs  from  its  being 
said,  that  Finn  Mac-Kienan,  alias  Mac-Tiarcain,  bishop  of  Kil^ 
dare,  who  had  assisted  at  the  council  of  Kelisin  1152,  (see  Chap. 
XXVII.  §.  14.  and  ib.  Not.)  had  been  abbot  of  the  house  of  Newrv 
Jr.  Th.  p.  630.  where  he  is  called  son  of  Gorman,  and  Ware 
Bishops  of  Kildare,  who  makes  him  abbot  of  Viride  lignum,  that 
is,  NewTy.  Now  if  Finn  had  been  abbot  there  before  he  became 
a  bishop,  the  abbey  must  have  been  founded  before  1 1 52,  which 
would  make  it  earlier  than  even  the  Annals  of  Mary's  abbey 
have  it.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  these  statements.  Might  Finn, 
although  bishop  of  Kildare,  have  been  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  abbey  of  Newry  after  its  foundation  by  Murtogh 
Mac  Loghlin  ?  It  was  not  unusual  for  bishops  to  superintend  mo- 
nasteries. For  instance  St.  Malachy,  while  bishop  of  Connor, 
was  also  abbot  of  Bangor.  Or  may  we  suppose,  that  Finn  some 
time  before  his  death  resigned  his  see  and  withdrew  to  Newry  ? 
In  either  of  these  suppositions  the  monastery  must  have  existed 
before  1160,  that  being  the  year,  in  which  Finn  died.  Or,  ad- 
mitting that  he  was  an  abbot  before  he  was  raised  to  the  episco- 
pacy, might  it  be  that  he  governed  the  monastery  called  Ather- 
athin,  which  seems  to  have  been  prior  to  that  of  Newry,  and  of 
which  the  latter  was  perhaps  a  continuation.  In  this  case  it  may 
be  conjectured,  that  Finn  was  called  abbot  of  Newry,  inasmuch 
as  the  monks  of  Atherathin  might  have  been  rem^oved  to  it.  Be 
it  as  it  may,  and  supposing  that  Finn  had  been  an  abbot  some 
time  or  other,  the  foundation  of  the  abbey  of  Newry  cannot,  I 
think,  be  placed  earlier  than  about  1157. 

(35)  The  date  marked  for  Kyrie  eleison  in  the  Annals  of  Mar}''s 
abbey  is  A.  1154,  and  is  followed  by  Ware  {A7itiq.  cap.  26.) 
Harris,  &c.  Odomey  is  near  the  river  Brick  in  the  barony  of 
Clanmaurice.  I  suppose  it  was  on  this  account  that  Alemand  at- 
tributed the  foundation  of  this  monastery  to  the  Fitzmaurice  fa- 
mily. Was  he  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  there  v.cre  no 
Fitzmaurices  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1154? 

(36)  Tr.T/i. p.  309. 

(37)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Cloyne.     Harris  adds,  tliat  in  the  An- 
nals of  Innisfallen  he  is  called  Dubreiut  abbot  of  Cluninvana. 
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(38)  Ware,  ib.  at  Kildare.     See  more  above  Not.  34.     The 
Annals  of  Innisfallen  have  his  death  also  at  A.  1160. 

(39)  Said  Annals  ib.  and  also  {A A.  SS.  p.  52  and  200.)  He 
died  on  the  1 7th  of  December. 

§.  VI.  The  death  of  several  Irish  prelates  are 
marked  at  A.  1161.  Among  them  was  Gregory, 
the  first  archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  departed  tiiis 
life  on  the  8th  of  October,  after  a  long  inciuribency 
of  forty  years.  (40)  He  is  represented  as  having 
been  a  prudent  and  learned  man.  Likewise  the  first 
archbishop  of  Tuam,  Aedan  O'Hoisin,  who  is  much 
praised  for  his  piety,  learning,  and  liberah'ty,  died 
in  this  year,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral 
under  a  monument  inscribed  with  an  Irish  epitaph. 
He  was  immediately  succeeded  by  Cathoh'cus  or 
Cadla  O'Dubhai.  (41 )  Next  comes  Teige  or  Thady 
O'Lonargan,  bisliop  of  Killaloe,  a  learned  and  cha- 
ritable man.  (42)  Brendan  the  bishop  of  Kerry  or 
Ardfert,  who  had  attended  at  the  council  of  Kells, 
died  also  in  the  same  year  on  the  2'2d  of  September, 
and  was  buried  at  Ardfert.  (43) 

The  see  of  Dublin  being  now  vacant,  several 
competitors  started  for  it ;  but  the  electors  fixed  their 
eyes  upon  the  holy  abbot  of  Glendalocb,  Laurence 
O' Toole,  who  for  a  long  time  resisted  their  proposal 
and  wishes,  but  at  length  was  forced  to  submit,  and 
was  consecrated  archbishop  in  the  cathedral  of  Dub- 
lin by  Gelasius  the  primate,  accompanied  by  many 
bishops.  (44)  This  was  in  the  year  116^2.  (45) 
The  original  name  of  this  great  and  good  man  was 
Larca?i,  (46)  and  he  was  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
the  O'Tuathals,  being  the  youngest  son  of  Muriar- 
tach  O'Tuathal,  prince  of  Imaly,  or  Imaile,  in  the 
now  county  of  Wicklow.  (4',)  His  mother  was  of 
the  equally  great  family  of  the  Hy-Brins,  now  usu- 
ally called  Byrne,  (48)  Lorcan  or  Laurence  re- 
mained with  his  parents  until  he  was  about  ten  years 
old,  when  he  was  given  as  a  hostage  by  his  father  ta 
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the  king  Diermit.  (49)  This  wicked  king  bore  a 
great  hatred  to  Muriartach,  and  sent  the  boy  to  a 
barren  district,  where  he  was  treated  with  great 
cruelty.  His  father,  on  being  apprized  of  it,  seized 
upon  twelve  of  Diermit's  soldiers,  and  threatened  to 
put  them  to  death,  unless  his  son  was  restored  to 
him.  Diermit  alarmed  at  this  menace,  and  knowing 
that  Muriartach's  territory  was  impregnable  and  could 
defy  all  his  power,  thought  it  adviseable  to  dismiss 
Laurence,  and  sent  him  not  to  his  father,  but  to  the 
bishop  of  Glendaloch  under  the  condition  of  getting 
back  his  twelve  soldiers.  The  good  bishop  kept 
Laurence  with  himself  for  V2  days,  placing  him  un- 
der the  care  of  his  chaplain,  w^ho  treated  him  very 
kindly,  and  instructed  him  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  doctrine.  Laurence,  who  was  at  that  time 
J  2  years  old,  then  returned  to  his  father's  residence. 
(50) 

(40)  Ware,  ib.  at  Dublin.  In  divers  Irish  Annals  Gregory's 
death  is  placed  in  1 162.  But  this  is  a  mistake,  owing  to  their 
having  confounded  the  year  of  it  with  that  of  the  accession  of  his 
/Successor,  St.  Laurence  O'Toole,  which  was  in  1162. 

~(4?1)  Ware,  ib.nt  Tuam. 

(42)  Ware  {ib.  at  Killaloe)  assigns  his  death  to  1161  ;  but  the 
Annals  of  Innisfallen  mark  it  at  .4.  1160. 

(43)  Ware  {ib.  at  Ardfert)  calls  him  Mel-Brendan  O'Ronayi, 
and  strives  to  confound  him  with  Mac-Ronan,  bishop  of  Clon- 
fert.  But  we  have  seen,  {Not.  100  to  Chap,  xxvii.)  that  he  was 
mistaken  on  this  point.  Harris  adds,  that  Keating  called  him 
Maol  Breanuin  O'Ruanain.  His  wretched  translator  has  in- 
deed these  names,  which  he  took  from  Ware  with  some  alteration ; 
but  Keating  himself  has  not,  who  gave  no  other  name  to  that  bishop 
of  Kerry  than  Brendan,  as  appears  from  the  quotations  of  his  ori- 
ginal text  by  Colgan. 

(44)  Vita  S.  Laurcntlly  cap.  10.  This  Life  was  written  by  a 
Canon  Regular  of  Eu,  in  the  diocese  of  Rouen,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Normandy,  not  many  years  after  the  saint  had  died  in  the  mo- 
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nastery  of  that  place.      It  has  been  published  by  Surius,  and  re- 
publislicd  by  Messingham  in  his  Florilegiurn. 

(4?5)  Four  Masters  ap,  Tr.  Th.  p.  309.  Ware,  Archbishops  of 
Dublin  at  Laurence  0^ Toole. 

(46)  Four  Masters,  ib»  Lorcan  was  latinized  into  Laurentius* 
In  the  quoted  Life  fcap,  2.)  there  is  a  ridiculous  story  about  his 
having  been  called  Laurentius  from  laurusy  laurel. 

(47)  In  said  Life  (cap.  1.)  his  father  is  called  Muriartach 
O'Toheily  and  is  made  king  of  Leinster.  This  is  a  mistake  ;  for 
the  O'Tuathal  country  was  far  from  comprizing  all  that  province. 
In  Butler's  Life  of  St.  Laurence,  at  14  November,  the  principality 
of  Muriertach  or  INIaurice  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dublin.  But  Imaile,  or,  as  usually  called,  the  Glen  of  Imaile, 
is  several  miles  from  Dublin,  lying  to  the  S.  W.  of  Glendaloch, 
and  stretching  to  near  the  town  of  Donard. 

(48)  The  author  of  the  Vit.  S.  L.  says  (cap.  1.)  that  the  saint's 
mother  was  called  Inian  Ivrien,  that  is,  as  he  adds,  daughter  of 
a  prince.  But  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  words,  which  ought 
to  be  translated  daughter  of  Hy-Brin  or  O'Brin,  from  the  Irish 
Ingean,  pronounced  hke  Iniaii,  a  daughter,  and  Ivrien,  that  is, 
Hy-Brin.  It  is  strange,  that  Harris  did  not  see  into  this,  when 
quoting  ( Archbishops  of  Dublin  at  Laurence^  8^c.)  the  passage 
of  that  author.  In  a  note  to  the  Life  in  Butler  I  find,  instead  of 
Hy-Brin  or  O'Brin,  alias  Byrne,  the  name  written  0' Brian. 
This  is  wrong ;  for  the  O'Brians  were  a  quite  distinct  family,  being 
of  the  Dalcassian  princes  of  Munster,  whereas  the  O'Brins  were 
originally  a  Leinster  house,  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  ce- 
lebrated king  Brandubh,  who  was  killed  about  the  year  602. 

(49)  This  Diermit  is  usually,  and  I  think  justly,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  famous  Dermod  Mac-Morough,  king  of  Leinster, 
although  Usher  (Syllog.  Not.  ad  No.  48.)  makes  him  a  dif- 
ferent person.  But  1  believe  he  was  mistaken.  Mac  Morough 
was  king  of  Leinster  at  the  time  that  St.  Laurence  was  ten  years 
old. 

(.50)  Vit.  S.  L.  cap.  3.  The  then  bishop  of  Glendaloch  was 
apparently  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Gillana-Naomh  Laig- 
nech,  who  assisted  at  the  council  of  Kells ;  but  liis  name  is  not 
known. 
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§.  VII.  After  some  days  his  father,  taking  Lau- 
rence with  him,  paid  a  visit  to   the   bishop  of  Glen- 
daloch,  and  proposed  to  him  to  inquire,   by  casting 
ing  lots,  which  of  his  sons  he  shoukl  dedicate  to  the 
ecclesiastical  state.     Laurence,  on  hearing  this,  is 
reported  to  have  laughed,  and  said ;  "  Father,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  casting  lots ;  if  you  allow  me,  I 
will  embrace  it  with  pleasure."     The  father  smiled, 
and  the  bishop  and  others  present  w^ere  rejoiced  to 
find,  that  a  boy  of  such  higii  lineage  should  offer 
himself  for  the  service  of  the  Church.     His  father 
then,  consenting  with  joy,  and  taking  him  by  the 
right  hand,  offered  him  to  God  and  St.   Coemhgen 
the  patron  of  Glendaloch,  recommending  him  to  the 
care  of  the  bishop  for  his  instruction  in  learning  and 
piety.     Under  his  tuition  and  protection    Laurence 
made  great  progress  in  the  religious  duties  and  ac- 
quirements necessary   for  a  clergyman ;    but   after 
some  years  he  lost  this  worthy  friend  and  master, 
who  was  carried  off  by  death.  [5 1 )     Yet  he  still  per- 
severed in  his  pious  pursuits,  and  continued   to  im- 
prove in  virtue,  so  that  after  some  time  he  was,  w^hen 
25  years  of  age,  elected  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
Glendaloch,  which  was  distinct  from  the  bishopric. 
(52)     This  abbey  was  very  rich,  and  it  had  been  the 
custom  to  choose  for  its  abbots  men  of  the  highest 
families,  who  might  be  able  to  protect  the  adjacent 
country.     Laurence  made  the   best  possible  use  of 
the  wealth  of  the  monastery,  distributing  it  among 
crowds'  of  distressed  and  poor  persons,  who  were  af- 
flicted by  a  dreadful  famine,  that  raged  throughout 
all  that  district  for  four  years.  (53)     He  used  to  pro- 
vide them,  by  means  of  his   monks,  with  corn  and 
other  necessaries^,  and  his  liberality  was  so  extensive, 
that  at  length,  the  riches  of  the  abbey  not  being  suf- 
ficient for"  the  wants    of  the    poor,    be  distributed 
among  them  a  treasure,  which  his   father  had  left 
with  him  in   deposit.     He  was,  however,  as  great 
and  holy  men   usually  are,  reviled  by  certain  false 
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and  envious  brethren,  but  who  with  all  their  malig- 
nity could  not  find  any  thing  in  his  conduct  deserv- 
ing of  reproach.  By  dint  of  prayers  he  cleared  the 
country  from  some  powerful  robbers,  who  were  over- 
taken by  the  divine  vengeance.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  first  four  years  of  his  administration  tranquillity 
was  restored,  and  a  very  abundant  harvest  ensued ; 
yet  Laurence  still  continued  his  largesses  to  the  poor, 
and  set  about  building  churches.  About  this  time 
the  then  bishop  of  Glendaloch  died,  and  every  one 
called  out  for  Laurence  as  his  successor.  But  he  re- 
fused to  accept  of  the  appointment,  excusing  him- 
self on, his  not  having  as  yet  reached  the  age  required 
for  a  bishop.  (.54)  Some  years  after  these  occur- 
rences Gregory,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  died,  and 
Laurence  was,  as  we  have  seen,  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. (55) 

(51)  lb.  capp.  4.  5. 

(52)  In  Butler's  Life  this  matter  is  not  stated  correctly.  In 
it  we  read  ^  "  Upon  the  death  of"  the  bishop  of  Glendaloch,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  abbot  of  the  monastery,  Laurence,  though 
but  25  years  old,  was  chosen  abbot,  and  only  shunned  the  epis- 
copal dignity  by  alleging,  that  the  canons  require  in  a  bisho'p  thirty 
years  of  age."  Now  in  the  first  place  there  is  no  authority  for  say- 
ing that  the  bishop  was  also  abbot  of  the  monastery.  What  the 
Latin  Life  has  is  merely,  that  there  were  in  the  church  of 
Glendaloch  both  an  episcopal  see  and  an  abbey  ;  but  it  does  not 
state,  that  any  bishop  possessed  them  both  together.  On  the 
contrary  it  constantly  represents  them  as  quite  distinct,  and  in- 
forms us,  (cap.  6.)  that  the  abbey  was  far  more  wealthy  than  the 
see.  Nor  had  Butler  any  reason  for  supposing,  that  it  was  upon 
the  death  of  the  bishop  that  Laui-ence  was  chosen  abbot  ;  and 
probably  a  considerable  time  elapsed  between  said  death,  and 
Laurence's  promotion  to  tlie  abbacy.  Next  comes  a  great  mistake 
in  Butler's  imagining,  that  the  bishop,  after  whose  death  Laurence 
sjiunned  the  episcopal  dignity,  was  the  same  as  the  one,  by  whom 
he  had  been  instructed,  and  after  wliose  death  he  became  abbot  ^ 
M  if  the  appointment  to  the  abbacy  and  the  oiFer  of  the  bishopric 
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Iiad  taken  place  at  the  same  time.  Laurence  was,  as  will  be  soon 
seen,  abbot  for  four  years  before  he  refused  to  accept  of  the  see, 
that  became  vacant  at  the  end  of  them  by  the  death  of  the  bishop, 
who  consequently  was  not  the  one,  who  had  been  his  master,  but 
his  successor. 

(5S)  I  do  not  know  why  Butler  has  four  months  instead  of  four 
j/ea?'S ;  for  in  Messingham's  edition  of  the  Latin  Life  four  j'ears 
are  mentioned  in  cap.  6.  and  cap.  9. 

(54)  VH.  S.  L.  cap.  10.  Laurence  was  then  only  29  years  old, 
having  been  appointed  abbot  at  the  age  of  25.  That  foul- 
mouthed  liar  Ledwich  gives,  ( Antiq.  &;c.  p.  48.)  as  the  reason  of 
Laurence  not  having  accepted  of  the  see  of  Glendaloch,  that 
*'  his  ambition  aspired  to  an  higher  dignity — the  pall  and  the  see 
"  of  Dublin,  and  he  soon  attained  them."  But  he  did  not  soon 
attain  them ;  for  some  years  intervened  before  he  became  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  What  idea  could  he  have  had  at  that  time 
of  his  ever  being  chosen  to  govern  the  Danish  city  of  Dublin,  he 
a  Tuathal,  an  9'Toole  ?  It  is  as  clear  as  day  light  that,  instead  of 
having  an  eye  to  that  situation,  he  was  forced  to  submit  to  it,  the 
proposal  relative  to  it  having  come,  without  his  knowledge,  from 
the  electors  of  Dublin.  The  fact  is,  that  Laurence  did  not  wish  to 
be  a  bishop  at  all.  Many  a  conscientious  man  may  agree  to  being 
made  abbot;  but  holy  men  do  not  aspire  to  bishoprics.  Hams 
was  niuch  more  honest,  who  says,  (Archbishops  of  Dublin  at 
Laurence)  that  "  he  could  not  have  the  opportunities  of  exerting 
his  strong  disposition  to  charity,  when  bishop  of  Glendaloch,  as  he 
liad  when  abbot ;  because  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric  were  in- 
finitely inferior  to  those  of  the  abbacy."  The  bishop,  in  whose 
stead  it  was  proposed  to  appoint  Laurence,  was,  I  am  sure,  Gilla 
na-Naomh,  mentioned  above  Not.  50.  In  what  year  he  died  I  do 
not  find;  but  it  must  have  been  between  1152  and  1161.  the  year 
of  the  death  of  Gregory  of  Dublin. 

[55 )  Butler  is  wrong  in  stating  that  St.  Laurence  was  only 
thirty  years  of  age  about  the  time  of  Gregory's  death.  This  can- 
not agree  with  the  Latin  life,  which  states  [cap,  10.)  that  a  no  short 
time,  7ion  breve  tempus,  elapsed  between  the  time  of  Laurence's 
refusing  the  see  of  Glendaloch  and  that  of  the  death  of  Gregory. 
Now  Laurence  was  29  years  old  when  he  made  that  refusal,  and 
in  Butler's  hypothesis  only  one  year  would  have  passed  between  it 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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and  said  death.  But  surely  so  short  a  space  would  not  have  been 
called  a  non  breve  tempus  ;  or  how  could  the  author  of  said  Life 
have  said  (cap.  33.)  that  he  died  full  of  days,  plenus  dierum,  if  he 
was  only  about  thirty  when  he  became  archbishop  of  Dublin  ?  For 
in  this  case  he  would  not  have  outlived  the  age  of  fifty,  whereas 
his  incumbency  began  in  1162,  and  he  died  in  1180.  Accord- 
ingly Harris  was  right  (ib. )  in  reckoning  some  years  between  his 
refusal  of  the  see  of  Glendaloch  and  the  death  of  Gregory. 

§.  VIII.  In  the  same  year   11G2  Gelasius  of  Ar- 
magh lield  a  synod  at  Clane  in  the  now   county  of 
Kildare,  which  was  attended  by  26  bishops,   many 
abbots,  and  other  clergymen.     After  enacting  seve- 
ral decrees  relative  to  Church  discipline  and  mo- 
rals, it  was  ordered,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  synod,  that  for  the  future  no  one  should  be  ad- 
mitted a  Fer-leglmin,  that  is,  a  professor  or  teacher 
of  theology,  in  any  church  in  Ireland,  unless  lie  had 
previously  studied  for  some  time  at  Armagh.  (56) 
"When  returned  to  his  diocese  Gelasius  did  not  re- 
main  idle,  but  immediately  made  a  visitation  of  it, 
exerting  himself  most  strenuously  to  correct  what- 
ever abuses  fell  in  his  way.  (57)     To  said  year  1 162 
is  assigned  the  death  of  Cathasac  a  scholastic  of 
Derry.  (58)    As  soon  as  St.  Laurence  was  placed  on 
the  see  of  Dublin,  Dermot  Mac-Murrogh,  king  of 
Leinster,  forced  upon  the  monks  of  Glendaloch  a 
certain  person  as  their  abbot,  in  opposition  to  the 
reclamations  and  ancient  privilege  of  the  clergy  and 
people,  who  used  to  elect  the  abbot  of  that  monas- 
tery.    But  he  was  afterwards  put  out,  and  in  his 
stead  was  appointed  Thomas,  a  nephew  of  the  saint, 
and   an    excellent   and   learned   young    man.  (59) 
Meanwhile  St.  Laurence  was  busily  employed  in  at- 
tending to  the  government  of  his  diocese,  being  par- 
ticularly anxious  for  the  regular  and  constant  cele- 
bration of  the  Church  offices.     Not  long  after  his 
accession  he  induced  the   Canons  of  Christ-church, 
who   were   until   then   Secular  canons,   to   become 
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Canons   Regular  of  the  congregation  of  Aroasia. 
(60)     He  himself  took  the  habit  of  the  order,  which 
Jie   used   to  wear  under  his  pontifical  dress  over  a 
hair  shirt,  and  observed  its  rules  as   much   as  he 
could,    observing   silence  at  the   stated  hours,   and 
almost   always  attending  along  with  them  at   the 
midnight  offices,    after   which    he    often  remained 
alone  in  the    church,  praying  and  singing  psalms 
until  day  light,  when  he  used  ,to  take  a  round  in  the 
church-yard  or  cemetery,   chaunting  the  prayers  for 
the    faithful   departed.       Whenever    it   was   in  his 
power,  he   ate  with  the  Canons  in  the  refectory, 
practising,    how^ever,   austerities,    which    their   rule 
did  not  require  ;  for  he  always  abstained  from  flesh- 
meat,  and  on  Fridays  either  took  nothing  at  all,  or, 
at  most,  some  bread  and  water.     Yet  occasionally  he 
entertained   rich   and    respectable  persons,  treating 
them  sumptuously,  while  he  contrived  to  touch  the 
poorest  sort  of  food,  and,  instead  of  wine,  to  drink 
wine  and  w^ater,  so  much  diluted  that  it  had  merely 
the  colour  of  wine.     And  as  to  the  poor  there  were 
no  bounds  to  his  charity.     Among  his  other  acts  of 
beneficence  he  took  care  to  see  fed  in  his  presence  a 
certain  number  of  them  every  day,  sometimes  sixty 
or  forty,  and  never  fewer  than  thirty.     He  delighted 
in  retiring  now  and  then  to  Glendaloch,  and  used  to 
spend  some  time,  even  to  the  number  of  forty  days, 
in  an  adjoining  cave,  famous  for  the  memory  of  St. 
Coemhgen  or  Kevin,  in  fasting,  praying  and  con- 
templation. (6l) 

{56)  Thus  the  Life  of  Gelasius,  cajj.  23.  and  the  4  Masters  ap, 
Tr.  Th.  p.  309.  But,  according  to  certain  anonymous  annaJs, 
quoted  by  Harris,  {Bishops  at  Gelasius)  the  decree  was,  as  lie  ex- 
plains it,  that  they  should  have  heen  fostered,  or  else  adopted  by 
Ari7iagk.  As  to  fostered  it  means  that  they  must  have  studied  at 
Armagh,  conformably  to  the  phrase  alummis,  which  is  used  for  a 
student  in  a  university  or  college  ;  thus  ex,  c.  alumnus  ujiiversitatis 
Parisiensis  signifies  a  student  of  the  university  of  Paris.     But  the 
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words,  adopted  by  Armagh,  indicate  a  class  of  persons,  who  bad 
not  actually  studied  tliere,  but  who  should  be  approved  of  by,  to 
use  a  modern  technical  term,  the  faculty  of  Armagh,  and  autho- 
rized bv  it  to  teach  theology  publicly,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
our  tinies  degrees  and  diplomas  are  taken  out  at  universities,  and 
in  many  of  them  ai'e  granted,  after  previous  examination,  to  pei'- 
sons,  v»ho  had  studied  elsewhere.  It  Is  very  probable,  that  the 
decree  of  Clane  did  iK)t  require,  that  all  those,  who  might  after- 
wards be  appointed  public  professors  of  theology,  should  have  ac- 
tually studied  at  Armagh,  and  that  it  was  sufficient  that,  on  their 
capability  being  ascertained,  they  had  been  approved  of  by  the 
president  and  doctors  of  that  distinguished  school.  It  is  difficult 
to  think,  that,  while  thci'e  Avere  several  other  grea^ schools  in  Ire- 
land, ex.  c.  Lismore,  Clonmacnois,  Clonard,  &c.  persons  of  as- 
piring genius,  bent  on  impro\ing  themselves  In  tlieolog)',  would 
have  been  forced  fo  repair  from  all  parts  of  the  island  to  Armagh 
to  prosecute  their  studies  there.  It  was  a  sufficiently  high  compli- 
ment to  its  school  or  university  to  gi-ant  it  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  approving  of  and  authorizing  persons  to  become  public  teachers. 
The  decree,  understood  in  this  manner,  was  a  very  wise  one,  inas- 
much as  it  served  to  uphold  uniformity  of  doctrine, 

(.57)  Life,  &c.  cap.  25.  (58)  Tr.  Th.  p.  632. 

(59)  ^ita  S.  S.  cap.  16.  The  time,  at  which  Thomas  became 
abbot  of  Glendaloch,  is  not  marked ;  but,  Archdall  (at  Glendaloch) 
assigns  it  to  ^.  D.  ]  162.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  appears  not  only 
from  the  Life  now  refeiTed  to,  but  likewise  from  the  circumstance, 
that  in  or  about  1166  the  abbot  of  Glendaloch  was  Benignus, 
whose  name  is  signed  to  the  foundation  charter  granted  at  that 
time  to  the  priory  of  All  Saints  near  Dublin.  (See  Harris,  Bishops^ 
p.  375.)  Benignus  was  undoubtedly  the  abbot  forced  upon  the 
monks  by  king  Dermot.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Thomas  was 
abbot  prior  to  Benignus ;  for  it  is  plain  from  said  Life,  that  Thomas 
held  the  abbacy  for  several  years ;  and  consequently  he  must  be 
placed  after  Benignus.  Archdall  {ib.)  has  a  strange  statement,  re- 
lative to  that  abbey,  expressed  in  these  words ;  "  A.  1173.  Earl 
Richard,  king  Edward's  lieutenant  in  Ireland,  granted  to  Thomas, 
his  clerk,  the  abbey  and  parsonage  of  Glendaloch,  and  the  lands," 
&c.  In  tlie  first  place  ihere  was  no  king  Ed^vard  at  that  time. 
By  Earl    Richard,    Archdall    must  have  meant  Strongbow;  but 
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how  will  this  agree  with  his  telling  us  immediately  after,  that  the 
English  adventarers  plundered  Glendaloch  in  1 176  ?  Which  shows, , 
that  it  did  not  belong  to  any  Englishman  at  that  period.  Dr  Led- 
wich,  quoting  the  Black  book  of  Dublin,  gives  (A  ntiq,  Sfc  p.  48. ) 
a  more  minute  account  of  this  pretended  transaction.  He  says, 
that  *'  in  1173  Richard  Strongbow — granted  to  Thomas,  nephew 
of  Laurence  O'Toole,  the  abbey  and  parsonage  of  Glendaloch,'* 
and  that  the  charter  was  signed  by  Eva,  wife  of  Strongbow,  and 
other  witnesses.  If  the  Black  book  contains  what  he  states,  it 
cantains  a  forgery.  Thomas,  the  nephew,  &c.  did  not  get  that 
abbey  from  Strongbov/,  but,  as  expressly  mentioned  in  the  above 
quoted  Life  floe,  cit.)  from  the  clergy  and  people  of  Glendaloch. 
The  Dr.  himself  tells  us,  that  one  of  the  witnesses  to  that  deed 
marked  I-uke,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  whose  incumbency  began  in 
1228.  He  would  fain  change  Luke  into  Laurence^  th^t  is,  St. 
Laurence  O'Toole.  But  the  truth  is,  that  this  was  a  gi-ant  not  of 
Richard  Strongbow,  but  of  Ilichai'd  de  Burgo,  who  was  chief  go- 
vernor of  Ireland  in  1227  and  1228.  (See  in  Ware's  and  Harris's 
Antiq.  the  Table  of  the  Chief  GoveinorSy  S^-c.  f)f  Ireland.)  The 
fact  is  thus  related  by  Archdall  fib.  J;  "  A.  1228.  Earl  Richard, 
"  king  Henry  lll.'s  Lieutenant  in  Ireland,  granted  to  Thomas, 
'*  his  clerk,  the  abbey  and  parsonage  of  Glendaloch,  together  with 
"  all  its  appurtenances,  lands,  and  dignities,  situate  witliin  and 
"  without  the  city  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms."  The  deed  is  in 
Harris's  MS,  Colleetmiea  at  A.  D.  1228,  copied  from  the  Black 
book  of  Dublin,  Lib.  nig.  Archiep.  Dublin,  fol.  92,  the  very  leaf, 
to  which  Ledwich  refers.  It  mentions  the  numerous  lands,  &c. 
&c.  and  privileges  belonging  to  the  abbey,  according  as  king  Der- 
niot  had  testified,  "  sicut  in  verbo  veritatis  Diermicius  rex  ies- 
tatus  est."  Richard  is  called  simply  Count  without  any  addition 
indicating,  that  he  was  the  same  as  Strongbow.  Thomas  is  called 
his  beloved  and  spiritual  clerk,  vvithout  the  least  hint,  that  he  A^'as 
the  nephev.' of  Laurence  O'Toole.  The  names  of  the  witnesses 
are  Luke,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  countess  Eva,  Walter  de  Ri- 
dell,  Meiler  son  of  Henry,  and  Nicholas  a  clerk.  The  Dr.  makes 
Eva  the  same  as  the  wife  of  Strongbow  ;  but  there  was  another 
Eva,  her  grand-daughter,  and  daughter  of  William  Marshal  earl  of 
Pembroke.  I  do  not  find  in  Harris  any  grant  made  in  1173  by 
Strongbow,  relative  to  Glendaloch.     It  is  plain,  notwithstanding 
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Archdall's  mistake,  to  which  Ledwich  added  circumstances  of  his 
t)wn,  that  the  grant  to  the  clerk  Thomas  was  by  Richard  de  Burgo 
in  1228.  In  Strongbow's  days  the  English  were  not  in  possession 
of  Glendaloch. 

(60)  lb.  cap.  11.  The  abbey  of  Aroasia  in  the  diocese  of  Arras^ 
had  been  founded  eighty  years  prior  to  these  times.  (Fleury,  L. 
63.  §.  25.) 

(61)  lb.  cap.  12.  down  to  17. 

§.  IX.  A  cathedral  was  erected  at  Derry  in  the 
yeai'  1164  by  the  new  bishop  of  that  see,  Flatbbert 
O'Brolchan,  (62)  with  the  assistance  of  Maurice 
or  Murtoc^h  Mac-Laiighlin,  king  of  Ireland.  {QS) 
Between  this  king  and  Eochad  king  of  Ulidia,  son 
of  Dunslevi,  a  great  contention  had  broke  out,  and 
Eochad  in  revenge  for  some  injuries,  which  he  al- 
leged to  have  received  from  Murtogh,  plundered 
and  laid  waste  Dalrieda,  and  some  other  tracts  sub- 
ject to  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  Murtogh,  who 
incensed  by  these  ])roceedings  marched  with  a  great 
army  into  Ulidia,  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword  every 
thing,  except  the  churches,  declared  Eochad  de- 
spoiled of  his  kingdom,  and  carrying  oiF  the  nobles 
of  Ulidia  returned  to  Armagh.  While  he  was 
there,  Donagh  O'Kervaill,  prince  of  Ergall,  and 
Eochad  himself,  waited  upon  him,  and  together  with 
Gelasius  the  primate  and  the  clergy  of  Ulster  suppli- 
cated for  the  pardon  of  Eochad.  At  length  it  was 
obtained  in  1165,  Eochad  was  restored  to  his  king- 
dom, and  the  Ulidian  nobles,  on  giving  up  their 
children  as  hostages  to  Mac-Laughlin,  were  allowed 
to  return  home.  But  this  agreement  did  not  last 
long  ;  for  in  the  next  year,  owing  to  some  false  re- 
ports, as  if  Eochad  had  violated  the  treaty,  Mac- 
Laughlin,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  got  his  eyes  put  out. 
Gelasius  was  sorely  afflicted  at  this  outrage,  and  se- 
veral princes  were  highly  incensed,  particularly  Do- 
nogh  0*Kervai]l  of  Ergall,  who  raising  an  army, 
and  being  joined  by  the   forces   of  IJy-Briun  and 
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Conraacne,  attacked  with  superior  numbers  Mac- 
Laughlin  at  Letter-Iuin,  who,  after  having  lost  many 
of  his  nobles,  fell  himself  in  the  field,  A.  D,  1 166, 
(64)  In  the  same  year  Gelasius  m.et  with  another 
<^iise  of  grief,  the  dreadful  conflagration  of  Armagh, 
which  consumed  the  far  greatest  part  of  the  city, 
and  almost  all  the  churches  except  that  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul.  (65)  It  is  very  singular,  that  a  num- 
ber of  towns  and  places,  distinguished  in  our  eccle- 
siastical history,  were  destroyed  by  fire  about  these 
times.  Thus  Emly  was  burnt  in  1 16*2  ;  Glenda- 
loch  in  11G3  ;  Clonfert,  Clonmacnois,  Louth,  Tuam, 
and  Tomgrany  in  1  \6'h  ;  Ferns  in  1X65,  and  again 
in  1166,  by  order  of  the  king  Dermod  Mac-Mo- 
rogh,  lest  it  should  fail  into  the  hands  of  the  Conna- 
cians.  In  said  year  also  Louth  was  burnt  again. 
(66)  And  yet  I  do  not  find  any  of  these  conflagra- 
tions attributed  to  the  violence  of  contending  par- 
ties, or  to  malicious  or  voluntary  motives,  except  the 
second  one  of  Ferns.  The  death  of  Moeliosa  O'La- 
genan,  bishop  of  Emly,  is  marked  at  ^.  1163  ;  Do- 
nogh  O'Brian,  bishop  of  Killaioe,  at  A.  1165  ;  (6?) 
and  that  of  Gilla  Mac- Aiblen,  bishop  of  Clonfert,  at 
1166.  (68) 

(62)  See  above  §.  5. 

(63)  Ware,  Bishops  of  Derri/,  and  Harris,  {ib.  at  Flathbert 
OBrolcan)  who  mentions,  that  in  the  anonymous  annals  the  king 
is  called  on  this  occasion  Murtogh  O'Neil.  But,  as  he  justly  ob- 
serves, this  king  was  also  an  O'Neily  although  he  has  been  often 
called  O'Laiighlin  or  Mac-Laughlin  from  his  grandfather  Domnald 
Mac-Laughlin,  who  was  likewise  an  O'Neill.  ('See  Chap.  xxiv. 
J.  14.) 

(64)  Life  of  Gelasius,  capp.  25-26.  Lettir-lum  is  there  said  to 
be  in  a  wild  tract  or  forest  called  Fiodh-Hua-nechach  in  Ulster, 
that  is,  as  well  as  I  can  judge,  somewhere  near  Lough-Neagh, 
Hy-briuin  was  probably  that  of  Breifne  (now  Cavan  and  Leitrim) 
and  Conmacne  the  adjoining  one  of  Leitrim.  ( See  Harris,  Antitf. 
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ch,  7.)     They  belonged  to  O'Ruarc,  who  was  hostile  to  the  king 
Murtogh  Mac-Laughlin. 

{Q5)  Life,  &c.  cap.  26.  It  is  odd,  that  Colgan  in  Tr.  Th.  p, 
309.  assigns  this  great  fire  to  A.  1167,  although  he  quotes  said 
Life,  which  has  it  at  1166. 

(66)  See  Tr.  Th.  Ind.  Chron.  For  the  second  burning  of  Ferns 
see  A  A.  SS.p.  223. 

(67)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Ernli/  and  Killaloe.  Harris  adds,  that 
the  Annals  of  Innisfallen  place  Maeliosa's  death  in  1164,  and  that 
other  Irish  annals  assign  to  the  same  year  that  also  of  Donogh 
O'Brian. 

(68)  Ware,  ib.  at  Cloiifert.  He  has  this  bishop  erroneously 
also  at  Ardfert,  and,  I  believe,  for  no  other  reason  except  that 
he  found  him  called  comorban  of  Brendan.  For,  as  Harris  ob- 
serves, (addition  ib.)  he  is  thus  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  Innis- 
fallen; Gilla-nem-Aiblen  O'Hannicada,  comorban  of  Brendan. 
But,  although  the  church  of  Ardfert  was  dedicated  to  St.  Bren- 
dan, who  was  a  Kerry  man,  yet  the  title  comorban  of  Brendan^ 
constantly  means  the  bishop  of  Clonfert. 

§.  X.  On  the  death  of  Murtogh  Mac-Laughlin 
the  influence  of  the  house  of  O'Conor,  revived,  and 
Roderic,  the  son  of  Turiogh,  and  king  of  Connaiight, 
marched  to  Dublin,  where  he  engaged  the  inhabit- 
ants in  his  cause,  and,  accompanied  by  a  party  of 
them,  proceeded  to  Ulster  and  was  there  submitted 
to  by  the  chieftains  of  the  province.  Returning 
thence,  and  having  among  his  auxiliaries  Tiernan 
O'Ruarc,  prince  of  Brefthy,  he  overran  Leinster, 
was  recognized  as  their  chief  superior  by  the  lords 
and  nobles,  and  deposed  the  profligate  and  tyranni- 
cal king  of  Leinster,  Dermod  Mac-Murchard  or 
Mac-Morogh,  another  of  his  family  being  substituted 
in  his  place.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  dethrone- 
ment was  not,  as  vulgarly  supposed,  his  having  se- 
duced and  taken  away  Dearbhfhorguill  or  Dervorgal, 
daughter  of  Murchad  or  Murtogh  O'Melaglilin,  king 
of  Meath,  and  wife  of  Tiernan  O'Ruarc.  This 
crime  had  been  committed  several  years  before,  and 
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as  far  back  as  A,  1 153,  (69)  at  a  time  when  O'Ruarc 
had  been  dispossessed  of  his  territories  by  Connaught 
and  Leinster  princes.      As  to  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  vile  business,  or  how  far  the  lady- 
was  culpable,  this  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  ;  and  I 
will  only  observe,  that  the  wicked  Dermod  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  O'Ruarc's  distressed 
situation  for  gaining  his  infamous  end.     O'Ruarc  on 
being  informed  of  it  was  greatly  provoked,  and,  hav- 
ing contrived  to  get  into  favour  with  Turlogh  O'Co- 
nor,  then  king  of  Ireland,  applied  to  him   for  re- 
dress, who  marching  with  an   army  into  Leinster, 
rescued  Dervorgal  from  Dermod's  filthy  embraces  in 
the  year  1154,  and  gave  her  up  to  her  relatives  in 
Meath.     Thenceforth,  in  atonement  for  her  follies, 
she  distinguished  herself  by  pious  donations,  and  we 
have  seen  her  making  some  considerable  ones  in  1 157 
to  the  church  of  Mellifont.  (70)     On  the  death  of 
Turlogh  O'Conor   in   1156,    and  the  accession   of 
Murtogh  Mac-Laugulin  to  the  throne  of  Ireland, 
Dermod  attached  himself  to  the  new^  king,  and  was 
in  the  habit  of  harassing  O'Ruarc.     But  the  death 
of  Mac-Laughlin  in  1 166  was  fatal  to   him,  and  the 
day  of  retribution  came  at  length   for  this  bad  man, 
when   O'Ruarc,    supported   by    Roderic    O'Conor, 
had  it  in  his  powder  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  him 
in  1167,  the  year  in  which  he  was  deposed.     As  he 
was  hated  almost  by  every  one  both  in  Leinster  and 
elsewhere,  (71)  he  became  for  some  time  an  outcast 
and  a  vagabond.   (72)     Yet  Dermod  had  founded 
religious  houses.     The  oldest  of  them,  that  I  meet 
with,  was  the  nunnery  of  St.  Mary  de  Hogges  (73) 
near  Dublin,  as  the  city  then  stood,  and  near  where 
the  present  church  of  St.  Andrew  is  situated.     He 
founded  it  about  1146  for  nuns  following  the  rule  of 
St.    Augustin   according  to  the   order  of  Aroasia. 
Gregory,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  St.   Malachy 
of  Armagh,  are  said  to  have   directed  the  building, 
and  to  have  been  benefactors  to  this  nunnery.     In 
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1151  Dermot  subjected  to  it,  as  cells,  two  other  nun- 
neries, apparently  of  his  own  foundation,  Kilclehin 
or  Kilcleeheen  alias  De  Bello  'portUy  m  the  now 
county  of  Kilkenny,  near  the  Suir  opposite  to  the 
city  of  Waterford,  and  Athaddy  somewhere  in  the 
now  county  of  Carlow.  (74)  In  the  same  year  1 1.51 
he  erected  and  endowed  the  abbey  De  Valle  salutis, 
that  is,  of  Baltinglas,  for  C'istercian  monks.  (75) 
Next,  he  founded  and  richly  endowed  a  monastery 
for  Augustin  Canons  at  Ferns,  his  usual  residence, 
in  probably  either  ]l60  or  ll6j.  (76)  Dermod's 
last  foundation  was  the  priory  of  All  Saints  on  Hog- 
gin-green, now  called  College-green,  then  outside 
Dublin,  and  on  that  part  of  it  where  Trinity  college 
stands.  He  established  it  either  a  short  time  before 
or  in  the  early  part  of  1166  for  Aroasian  Canons, 
and  made  over  to  Edan  O'Killedy,  bishop  of  Louth 
or  Clogher,  for  its  use  the  lands  of  Ballidubgail, 
(Balldoyle)  &c.  (77) 

(69)  Gerald  Barry,  usually  called  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Sit- 
tributes  f  Hibernia  expugnatUy  L.  \.  cap.  1.)  the  punishment  in- 
flicted by  Roderic  O 'Conor,  &c.  on  Dermod  to  his  having  taken 
away  O'Ruarc's  wife,  as  if  onl}^  a  very  short  time  had  intei'vened 
between  these  transactions.  Keating  has  the  same  mistake,  [Book 
2.  p.  105.  Dublin  ed.  A.  1723)  which  he  seems  to  have  copied 
from  Giraldus,  and  introduces  O'Ruarc  applying  to  Roderic,  when 
king  of  Ireland,  for  redress  for  the  injury  done  him.  But  O'Ruarc's 
wife  had  been  taken  out  of  Dermod's  hands  several  years  before 
Roderic  became  king  of  Ireland,  and  about  two  years  before  he 
was  even  king  of  Connaught.  Leland,  who  treats  this  matter  with 
great  perspicuity,  (History  of  Ireland,  Book  1.  ch.  1.)  has  ably 
refuted  the  position  of  Giraldus. 

(70)  Above  §.^. 

(71)  Giraldus,  although  partial  to  the  consequences  occasioned  by 
Dermod's  proceedings,  yet  gives  him  the  following  character  (  Hib. 
exp.  L.  1.  cap.  6.) ;  "  Nobilium  oppressor,  humilium  erector ,  in- 

festus  suis,  exosus  alienis.     Manus  omnium  contra  ipsum,  et  ipse 
contrarius  omni." 

(72)  See  more  on  these  subjects  in  Leland,  Book  \.  ch.  I . 
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(73)  It  has  been  observed,  I  think  justly,  as  very  probable, 
that  Hoggis  was  not  originally  the  name  of  the  spot,  but  that  it 
signified  virgins^  through  an  English  corruption  of  the  Irish  word 
Ogh  a  virgin,  so  that  St,  Mary  de  Hoggis  was  the  same  as  St, 
Mary  of  the  virgins, 

(74)  See  Ware,  Antiq.  cap,  26.  at  Dublin  and  counties  of  KiU 
henny  and  Carloiu ;  also  Archdall  at  Dublin  (St.  Mary  de 
Hoggis),  Kilcleeheen,  and  Athaddy,  I  do  not  find  in  what 
part  of  the  county  of  Carlow  Athaddy  was  situated. 

(75)  Some  have  assigned  this  abbey  to  1148,  as  Ware  states 
(ib.  at  County  of  Wicklovo)  ;  but  the  Annals  of  Mary's  abbey,  it- 
self a  Cistercian  house,  place  its  foundation  in  1 15 1.  Said  annals 
are  not  apt  to  be  wrong  in  making  the  Cistercian  establishments 
later  than  they  really  were. 

(76)  Ware  (ib,  at  County  of  Wexford)  and  Harris  (Monast.) 
say,  that  this  monastery  v/as  founded  about  1158.  On  the  other 
hand  Archdall,  (at  Ferns)  assign  it  to  after  1 166.  Both  these  calcu- 
lations are  wrong  ;  the  former,  because  we  find  among  the  witnesses 
to  Dermod's  deed  of  foundation  Malachy,  bishop  of  Kildare.  Now 
this  Malachy,  who  is  surnamed  O'Brin  or  O'Birn,  was  not  bishop 
there  in  1158 ;  for  he  succeeded  Finn  Mac-Kienan,  who  died  in 
1160.  (Above  §,  5.)  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  Finn  had  re- 
signed his  see  some  time  before  his  death.  (Compare  with  Not, 
34.)  Should  this  be  admitted,  I  meet  with  nothing  to  set  aside 
Ware's  date.     At  any  rate  the  foundation  could  not  have  been 

,  later  than  1161,  whereas  another  of  the  witnesses  was  St.  Lau- 
rence O' Toole,  while  still  abbot  of  Glendaloch,  consequently  before 
1162.  And  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  the  error  of  Archdall's 
calculation.  Or  who  will  imagine,  that  Dermod  was  engaged  after 
1166  in  founding  monasteries  ?  Besides  it  is  well  known,  that  for 
some  time  after  his  dethronement  in  1 1 67  he  was  concealed  in  that 
same  house  of  Augustin  canons,  in  which  he  was  received  as 
having  been  the  founder  of  it.  (See  Ware's  Annals  of  Ireland  at 
A,  D.  1167  )  The  foundation  charter  of  this  monastery  may  be 
seen  m  the  Monasticon  Angl.  Vol,  2,  p.  1040. 

(77)  The  charter  for  the  foundation  of  this  priory  is  in  Harris 
MS,  Collectanea  in  the  library  of  the  Dublin  Society.  It  is 
signed,  among  others,  by  Laurence,  archbishop  of  Dublin.  Ware 
{Antiq.  cap, 26.  at  Dublin)  and  Harris  (Monast.)  mark  this  house 
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at  1166;  but,  if  this  date  be  correct,  I  think  it  must  have  been 
in  the  early  part  of  said  year,  and  before,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  the  king  Murtogh  Mac-Louglilin,  Dennod  become  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  Roderic  O'Conor  and  O'Ruarc.  Edan^ 
bishop  of  Clogher,  is  in  that  deed  called  Dermod's  confessor.  I'liis 
was,  I  believe,  owing  to  Dermod  having,  in  his  visits  to  Mac- 
Laughlin,  occasionally  met  with  Edan  and  confessed  to  liim ;  but 
it  is  more  than  probable,  that  this  intercourse  ceased  with  Mac- 
Laughlia's  death. 

§.  XI.  Roderic  O'Conor,  having  arranged  mat- 
ters in  Leinster,  went  to  Minister,  wlieie  he  made 
some  regtdations,  being  by  this  time  recognized  as 
king  of  all  Ireland.  He  then  returned  to  Meath, 
and  held  in  the  same  year  11 67  a  great  convention  at 
Athboy,  which  was  attended  by  the  primate  Gela- 
sius,  8t.  Laurence  O' Toole,  Cadla  O'Dublitaigh, 
archbisliop  of  Tuam,  and  many  others  of  the  piin- 
cipal  clergy  ;  as  also  by  Eochad  O'Dunslevi,  king  of 
Ulidia,  Dermod  O'Melaghlin,  king  of  Meath, 
Tiernan  O'Ruairc,  prince  of  Breffney,  Donogh 
O'Kervaill,  prince  of  Ergall,  Reginald,  prince  or 
.chief  of  Dublin,  Donogh  O'Foelain,  prince  of 
the  Desii,  together  with  many  noblemen  and  13,000 
horsemen.  In  this  convention  several  decrees  were 
made  or  renewed  relative  to  the  political  state  of  the 
country  and  to  ecclesiastical  discipline.  (78)  After- 
wards the  king  Roderic  compelled  the  people  of  Hy- 
falgia  (the  ancient  OfFaly  in  Leinster)  to  restore  the 
cattle  and  other  property,  which  they  had  taken  from 
the  tenantry  of  Gelasius.  (79)  At  the  same  year  is 
marked  the  death  of  a  very  distinguished  holy  priest 
of  Armagh,  Moel- Michael  O'Dothecain  (80)  and 
likewise  that  of  0*Flanagan,  bishop  of  Cloyne.  (81) 
Flanachan  O'Dubhai^  bishop  of  Elphin,  died  in 
1168,  and  was  succeeded  by  Moeliosa  O'Connach- 
tain,  who  had  assisted  at  the  council  of  Kells,  under 
the  title  of  bishop  of  East  Connaiight.  (82) 

Dennod   Mac-Morogh,   bent  on   recovering    his 
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kingdom,  and  not  caring  by  what  means,  set  out  for 
England  with  60  followers  in  1168,  and  arrived  at 
Bristol.  Being  there  informed,  that  Henry  II.  was 
in  Aquitaine,  he  sailed  for  that  country,  and  when 
introduced  to  him,  offered  himself  as  his  vassal  and 
placed  his  kingdom,  in  case  he  should  be  reinstated 
in  it,  under  his  supreme  dominion.  Henry  pro- 
mised to  assist  him,  but  not  being  then  able  to  suc- 
cour him  with  any  considerable  force  gave  him  a 
letter  patent  directed  to  all  his  subjects,  English, 
Normans,  Welsh,  Scots,  &c.  encouraging  and  in- 
viting tliem  to  help  Iiim  towards  the  attainment  of 
his  object.  (83)  Thence  Dermod  returned  to  Bris- 
to  and  negociated  with  Richard,  surnamed  Strong- 
bow,  Earl  of  Chepstow  or  Strigul,  who  promised,  on 
certain  conditions,  to  send  him  assistance  in  the 
course  of  the  following  spring.  He  then  went  to 
Wales,  and  there  engaged  in  his  cause,  on  pledging 
himself  to  reward  them  amply,  Robert  Fitz-Ste- 
phens  and  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald,  both  Normans  and 
maternal  brothers.  Having  made  these  arrange- 
ments, he  returned  to  Ireland  and  remained  durino* 
the  whole  winter  concealed  at  Ferns.  (84)  While 
waiting  for  his  Norman  auxiliaries,  he  was  near 
being  totally  ruined,  and  would  have  been  so,  had 
his  Irish  opponents  used  greater  circumspection. (85) 

(78)  Life  of  Gelasius,  cap.  27.  and  Tr.  Th  p.  310.  This  as- 
sembly is  called  a  convention  of  the  clergy  and  princes  of  Leth- 
cuin,  or  the  northern  half  of  Ireland,  and  it  was  principally  so. 
For  the  only  person  from  the  South,  who  is  mentioned  as  present 
at  it,  was  Donogh  O'Foelain. 

(79)  lb.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  see  of  Armagh  possessed 
lands  in  Leinster. 

(80)  Tr,  Th.  p.  309.  (81)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Cloyne, 
(82)  Ware,  ih.  at  Elphin.     To  what  I  have  said  elsewhere 

[Not.  106.  to  Chap,  xxvir.)  concerning  Flanachan  and  Moeliosa, 
their  sees,  and  the  hypothesis  of  Moeliosa  having  been  only  a  co- 
adjutor to  him  until  his  death,  I  may  here  add  that  it  is  probable, 
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that  Moeliosa  had  been  bishop  of  Roscommon,  while  Flanachan 
was  bishop  of  Elphin,  and  that  the  union  between  the  two  sees 
did  not  take  place  until,  after  Flanachan's  death,  Moeliosa  became 
bishop  also  of  Elphin,  after  which  the  united  sees  went  under  one 
name  either  of  Elphin  or  Roscommon.  Should  it  be  objected, 
that  they  must  have  been  united  before  the  council  of  Kells,  be- 
cause Roscommon,  with  the  omission  of  Elphin,  is  reckoned 
among  the  suffragan  sees  supposed  to  have  been  constituted  by 
that  council,  I  answer,  that  we  are  not  bound  to  believe,  that  the 
list  of  Cencius  Camerarius  (of  which  ib.)  was  exactly  the  same 
as  that  drawn  up  by  the  council.  Yet  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide 
upon  this  matter ;  whereas  in  either  one  or  the  other  supposition  it 
can  be  easily  cleared  up. 

(83)  Giraldus  Cambr.  Hib.  expugn.  L.  1.  cap.  1.  Henry's  let- 
ter is  as  follows ;  "  Henricus,  rex  Angliae,  dux,  &c.  Universis 
fidelibus  suis  Anglis,  Normannis,  Gualensibus,  et  Scotis,  cunctis- 
que  nationibus  suae  ditioni  subditis,  salutem — Cum  praesentes  ad 
vos  literae  pervenerint,  noveritis  nos  Dermitium  Lageniensium 
principem  in  gratiae  nostrae  et  benevolcntiae  sinum  su^cepisse. 
Unde  et  quisquis  ei  de  amplitudinis  nostrae  finibus,  tamquam  Ao- 
mini  et  Jideli  nostro,  restitutionis  auxiliura  impendere  voluerit,  se 
nostram  ad  hoc  tarn  gratiam  noverit  quam  licentiam  obtinere.*' 

(84)  Ware,  Annals  of  Ireland,  Introduction.  According  to 
him  Dermod  returned  to  Ireland  in  1168;  but  Leland  (History, 
&c.  cA.  l.)saysin  1169. 

(85)  See  Leland,  iib. 

§.  XII.  In  1169  Roderic  O'Conor  added  to  the 
salary  of  the  chief  professor  of  Armagh  an  annual 
donation  of  ten  oxen,  and  by  a  deed,  whicli  he  pub- 
lished, bound  his  successors  to  continue  the  same,  on 
condition  that  the  general  school  should  be  kept  up 
both  for  students  from  all  parts  of  Ireland  and  for 
those  from  Scotland.  (86)  It  was  in  tliis  year,  ac- 
cording to  several  authors,  and  in  the  month  of  May, 
that  Fitz-Stephen,  accompanied  by  Miler  Fitz-Henry, 
Milo-Fitz-David,  Herveyde  Monte  Marisco  (Mount- 
Morres)  and  several  other  horsemen  or  knights,  to- 
gether with  360  soldiers  of  different   descriptions. 
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landed  near  Bannow,  in  the  now  county  of  Wexford, 
being  the  first  of  the  Anglo-Normans  that  made  an 
attempt  upon  any  part  of  Ireland.  f87)  On  the 
next  day  Maurice  de  Prendergast  arrived  with  an 
additional  number  of  troops,  and  the  whole  army  was 
soon  after  joined  by  Dermod  himself  at  the  head  of 
five  hundred  of  his  best  Leinster  soldiers.  The 
united  body  then  marched  to  Wexford,  where  they 
met  with  a  very  sharp  resistance  from  the  Danish  in- 
habitants ;  but  not  long  after  the  town  was  sur- 
rendered to  Dermod,  who,  according  to  promise, 
made  it  over,  together  with  two  adjoining  cantreds, 
to  Fitz-Stephen  and  Fitz-Gerald.  He  gave  also 
some  lands  to  Hervey  de  Monte  Marisco.  After 
this,  being  joined  by  many  Irish  and  by  the  Wexford 
Danes,  they  advanced  into  Ossory,  whose  prince  was 
then  Donald  Mac-Gilia-Patric  (Fitzpatrick)  a  man 
very  obnoxious  to  Dermod.  They  were  repulsed  se- 
veral times  by  the  Ossorians,  who  would  in  the  end  have 
beaten  them  off,  had  they  not  imprudently  pursued 
them  into  a  plain,  where  they  were  overpowered  by 
the  cavalry.  Two  hundred  heads  of  the  Ossorians 
were  laid  at  Dermod's  feet,  who  repeatedly  leaped 
vv'ith  savage  joy,  and  actually  bit  off  the  nose  and 
lips  of  one  of  them,  which  had  belonged  to  a  man, 
whom  he  particularly  hated.  Yet  this  beastly  prince 
was  at  length  obliged  to  make  peace  with  Donald 
and  the  Ossorians.  (88)  Meanwhile  Roderic  O'Conor, 
being  joined  by  several  Irish  princes,  raised  a  great 
army  and  marched  into  Leinster,  but  finding  Der- 
mod's  party,  which  many  of  the  Irish  had  already 
forsaken,  and  his  foreign  auxiliaries  encamped  in  an 
almost  impregnable  position  not  far  from  Ferns,  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  attack  them,  and  endea- 
voured ,to  negociate  with  Fitz-Stephen  and  with 
Dermod  himself  for  the  departure  of  the  strangers. 
Dermod  seemed  willing  to  agree  to  Roderic's  pro- 
posals on  condition  of  being  reinstated  in  the  king- 
dom of  Leinster,  and  even  delivered  up  an  illegiti- 
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mate  son  of  his  as  a  hostage  to  remain  with  Roderic. 
But  on  the  arrival  of  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald  at  Wex- 
ford, with  an  additional  body  of  auxiliaries,  he  broke 
liis  word,  and  repaired  with  his  united  army  to  join 
him  m  that  town.  It  was  then  determined  to  march 
upon  Dublin,  the  environs  of  which  they  cruelly 
ravaged.  Dermod  was  soon  after  under  the  neces- 
sity of  accommodating  matters  with  the  citizens  of 
Dublin,  and  agreed  with  them  to  leave  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  to  Hasculph,  their  Danish  prince, 
under  fealty  to  himself.  For  at  this  time  Roderic 
O* Conor  was  making  war  on  Donald  O' Brian,  usu- 
ally called  king  of  Limerick,  but  in  reality  king  of 
North  Munster,  who  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Dermod,  and  had  entered  into  a  league  with  him, 
to  prevent  the  consequences  of  which  he  Vv^as  at- 
tacked by  Roderic.  Dermod  then  sent  Fitz-Ste- 
phen  with  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  0*Brian, 
which,  united  with  his  forces,  forced  Roderic  to 
return  to  Connaught.  (89)  Thus,  while  the  infa- 
tuated Irish  were  lighting  among  themselves,  the 
common  enemy  was  making  his  way  tov\ards  under- 
mining them  all. 

(86)  Life  of  Gelasius,  cap.  2S.  and  Tr.  Th.  j).  310.  Whether 
this  mode  of  contributing  to  the  emoluments  of  the  head  profes- 
sor was  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  money,  or  to  tlie  consideration  that 
payments  in  kind  are  less  variable  in  value  than  those  in  specie,  I 
am  not  able  to  tell. 

(87)  Ware,  Annals  &c.  at  Henry  II.  ch,  1.  He  assigns  their 
arrival  to  ^4.  1169,  as  does  also  O'Flaherty,  Ogygia,  Part.  iii. 
cap.  94^.  and  MS,  note  to  Tr.  Th.  p.2>\0.  Colgan  {ib.)  seems  to 
place  it  in  A.  1170,  although  in  the  dedication  of  the  work  he 
quotes  the  Irish  annals,  which  mark  the  arrival  of  a  fleet  from 
England  in  Ireland  at  1169.  Leland,  having  placed  Dermod's  re- 
turn to  Ireland  in  1169,  (see  Not.Si^  affixes  (loc.  cifj  the 
landing  of  Fitz  Stephen  to  the  following  year,  2.  e.  1170.  As 
I  am  not  writing  the  civil  history  of  Ireland,  I  shall  not  enter  into 
a  controversy  on  this  subject ;  but  I  think  Ware's  and  O'Flaherty's 
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dates  more  con-ect,  and  will  follow  them.  I  must,  however,  add,  that 
also  Lord  Lyttleton  (History  of  king  Henry,  IL  Book  4. )  assigns 
the  arrival  of  Fitz-Stephens  to  A.  1169.  I  pass  by  Keating,  or  his 
wretched  translator,  who  (Book  2,  p.  107)  marks  it  at  1175. 
This  is  a  strange  blunder;  for  afterwards  mention  is  made  of  1171 
and  1172,  as  years  before  which  the  English  had  come  to  Ireland. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  typographical  error. 

(88)  See  Giraldus,  Hib.  exp,  Lyttleton,  and  Leland,  locc.  citt, 

(89)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1169,  Lyttleton,  loc.cit.  &c.(S:c. 

§.  XIII.  Dermod,  elated  by  his  success,  took  it  into 
liis  head  to  become  king  of  all  Ireland,  but  was  ad- 
vised to  wait  for  the  reinforcements,  which  Strong- 
bow  had  promised  to  send  him,  to  whom  he  accord- 
ingly wrote  a  very  pressing  letter,  urging  him  to  ful- 
fil his  promise.  After  some  time  Strongbow  dis- 
patched in  the  beginning  of  May,  A.  D.  1170, 
Raymond  le  Grose  with  some  knights  and  archers, 
who  landed  on  the  Wexford  coast  not  far  from  Wa- 
terford  under  a  rock  then  called  Dimdolfi  (90) 
where  they  fortified  themselves,  expecting  the  arrival 
of  Strongbow.  They  were  soon  after  joined  by  Her- 
vey  de  Monte  Marisco  and  a  few  other  knights. 
The  citizens  of  Waterford  thought  it  adviseable  to 
attack  them  before  their  numbers  should  be  increased, 
and  being  joined  by  O'Faolain  of  the  Desies,  and 
O'Ryan  of  Idrone,  (91)  crossed  the  Suir,  and  in- 
vested their  fort,  which  they  entered,  on  which  oc- 
casion some  desperate  fighting  ensued,  and  after  great 
loss  in  slain,  seventy  of  the  citizens  were  made  pri- 
soners. These  were,  on  the  advice  and  instigation 
of  Hervey,  and  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the 
valiant  Raymond,  most  cruelly  put  to  death  by  first 
breaking  their  limbs,  and  then  throwing  them  head- 
long into  the  sea.  (92)  In  the  course  of  the  same 
year  1170,  Strongbow  landed  near  Waterford  on  the 
23d  of  August,  with  about  1200  men,  200  of  whom 
were  knights.  (93)  Without  waiting  for  a  junction 
with  Dermod's  forces,  or  even   with  those  of  Ray- 
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mond,   whicli  were  still  In  the  fort,  he  attacked  Wa- 
terford,  and,  thoucrh  twice  repulsed,  took  it  by  storm 
on    the    25th.      The    inhabitants    were    dreadfully 
slaughtered,  and  on  his  taking  also  a  tower,  in  which, 
among  others,  were  Reginald  prince  of  the   Water- 
ford  i3anes,  and  O'Faolain,  they  were  condemned  to 
death,  but  saved   through   the  intercession   of  Der- 
mod,  who  came  up  with  Fitz-Stephen  and  others  just 
after  the  victory.     Not  many  hours  afterwards  Eva, 
(94)   a   daughter  of  Dermod,  was,  according  to  a 
former  stipulation,  married  to  Strongbow,  and  they 
were  publicly  delared   heirs  to  king  Dermod.     But 
on  intelligence  being  received  that  Dublin  and  its 
governor  Hasculph  had  shaken  off  all  obedience  to 
Dermod,  he  and  Strongbow  hastened  to  march  to 
that  city,  leaving  a   garrison  at   Waterford.     Pro- 
ceeding by  mountainous  and  bye  ways  they  arrived 
under  the  walls  of  Dublin,  and  at  length,  owing  to 
the  bravery  of  Milo  de  Cogan   and   Raymond,  got 
possession  of  it ;   Hasculph  and  many  others  having 
escaped  to  ships  lying  in  the  harbour,  and  sailed  to 
the  Northward.     Before  the  taking  of  the  city   St. 
Laurence  O'Toole  had   been  negociating  with   the 
besie^'ers  for  good  terms  for  his  flock,  and  after  their 
entrance  exerted  himself  as  far  as  he  could  for  their 
protection.     Amidst  the  dreadful  massacre  and  plun- 
dering of  the  city  he  exposed  himself  in  all  direc- 
tions, dragged  the  palpitating   bodies  of  the    slain 
from  the  hands  of  the  enemies,  and  got  them  buried. 
Such  persons  as  survived  he  relieved  in  every  possi- 
ble manner.     At  great   risk  he   obtained   that  the 
clergy  might   remain   in    their   situations,    and  re- 
covered from  the  pillagers  the  books  and  ornaments, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  churches.    (95) 

(90)  Smith  (Histori)  of  Waterford,  p.  99.)  calls  this  place 
Dundronc.  I  do  not  find  a  place  of  this  name.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  now  Duncannon  fort.  At  any  rate  it  was  oii  the  co.  Wexford 
side  of  the  Suir. 
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(91)  This  Idrone  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Idrone  of 
the  now  county  of  Carlow.  Smith  (^ib.)  says,  that  it  was  a  part 
pf  Ossory,  i,  e.  a  part  near  the  Suir. 

(92)  Lord  Lyttleton  bitterly  exclaims  against  this  barbarous  act 
of  iniquity. 

(93)  The  date  of  this  arrival  marked  by  Ware,  O'Flaherty,  and 
Lyttleton  is  A.  1170.  Leland  has  1171  ;  but  I  think  he  was 
mistaken. 

(94)  Keating  fBooIc  2.  ;;.  110.)  calls  her  Aoife. 

(95)  Vita  S  Laurentii,  cap.  18. 

§.  XIV.  At  this  time  Roderic  0*Conor  was  in 
Connaught,  whither  he  had  been  oWiged  to  repair 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  his  hereditary  territories 
against  the  aggressions  and  devastations  of  Donald 
0*Brian.  After  the  fall  of  Dublin  Dermod  and 
Strongbow,  leaving  the  government  of  the  city  to 
Milo  de  Cogan,  marched  into  JVJeath,  then  under 
the  administration  of  O'Ruarc,  and  into  Breffny, 
CRuarc's  own  principality,  which  countries  they 
rav^aged,  committing  incredible  barbarities  on  the 
inhabitants.  Roderic  was  so  incensed  at  these  pro- 
ceedings, that  he  sent  messengers  to  Dermod  with 
a  letter,  in  which  upbraiding  him  with  his  perfidy 
and  perjury  in  having  violated  the  agreement  entered 
into  between  them,  he  required  of  him  to  desist 
from  his  measures  and  send  back  the  foreigners,  and, 
in  case  of  his  refusal,  threatened  to  send  him  the 
head  of  his  son,  whom  be  held  as  a  hostage.  To 
this  Dermod  replied,  that  he  would  neither  dismiss 
the  foreigners,  nor  cease  in  his  pursuits  until  lie 
should  become  monarch  of  all  Ireland.  Some  say, 
that  Roderic,  on  receiving  this  insolent  answer,  ac- 
tually executed  his  threat ;  but  this  is  denied  by 
others.  (96)  About  this  time  a  general  synod  of 
the  Irish  clergy  was  held  at  Armagh,  in  which,  after 
much  deliberation  concerning  the  arrival  of  the  fo- 
reigners in  Ireland,  it  was  unanimously  declared, 
that  this  misfortune  was  a  judgment  of  God  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  particularly  be- 
cause they  used  to  buy  English  persons  from  mer- 
chants, robbers,  and  pirates,  and  reduce  them  to 
slavery,  and  that  it  would  appear,  that  they  in  their 
turn  were  to  be  enslaved  by  that  nation.  For  the 
English  people,  while  their  kingdom  was  still  firm, 
were,  through  a  common  vice  of  the  nation,  accus- 
tomed to  expose  their  children  for  sale,  and,  even 
before  they  were  in  any  want  or  distress,  to  sell  tlieir 
own  sons  and  relatives  to  the  Irish.  It  might  there- 
fore be  probably  supposed,  that  for  this  enormous 
crime  the  purchasers  deserved  the  yoke  of  slavery, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  sellers  had  been  treated 
already  (in  consequence  of  the  Norman  conquest  of 
England).  It  was  therefore  decreed,  and  unani- 
mously ordered  by  the  synod,  that  ail  the  English 
throughout  Ireland,  who  might  happen  to  be  in  a 
state  of  slavery,  should  be  restored  to  their  original 
liberty.  (97)  Dermod  and  Strongbow,  after  their 
expedition  in  Meath  and  BrefFny  proceeded  to  Lein- 
ster,  and  expelled  from  their  territories  O'Conor  of 
Ophaly  and  Fitzpatrick  of  Ossory.  Then,  as  winter 
was  coming  on,  Dermod  returned  to  Ferns,  and 
Strongbow  to  Waterford.  Meanwhile  the  king, 
Henry  II.  became  jealous  of  the  progress  of  Strong- 
bow, and,  among  other  measures  taken  to  put  a  stop 
to  it,  issued  an  order,  that  all  his  subjects,  who  had 
gone  to  Ireland,  should  return  before  the  following 
Easter.  But  Strongbow  found  means  to  appease 
him,  and  was  allowed  to  remain  with  his  troops  in 
Ireland. 

(96)  Keating  (ib.  p.  111.)  states,  that  Roderic,  although  highly 
provoked  at  Dermod's  insolence,  yet  on  mature  reflection  abstained 
from  putting  the  hostage  to  death. 

(97)  1  have  taken  this  remarkable  narrative  from  Giraldus,  (Hib' 
exp.  L.  I.  cap.  18.)  adding  only  the  few  words  within  the  paren- 
thesis, which  I  think  necessary  for  understanding  his  meaning. 
His  text  is,  as  follows :  "His  itaque  complctis,  convocato  apud 
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Ardmachiam  totius  Hiberniae  clero  ;  et  super  advenarum  in  insu- 
lain  adventu  tractato  diutius  et  deliberato  ;  tandem  communis  om- 
nium  in  hoc  sententia  resedit,  propter  peccata  scilicet  populi  sui, 
eoque  praecipue  quod  Anglos  olim  tarn  a  mercatoribus,  quam  a 
praedonibus  atque  pyratis,  emere  passim  et  in  servitutem  redigere 
consueverant,  divinae  censura  vindictae  hoc  eis  incommodum  ac- 
cidisse,  ut  et  ipsi  quoque  ab  eadem  gente  in  servitutem  vice  reci- 
proca  jam  redigantur.  Anglorum  namque  populus,  adhuc  integro 
eorum  regno,  communi  gentis  vitio,  liberos  suos  venales  exponere, 
et,  priusquam  inopiam  uilam  aut  inediam  sustinerent,  filios  proprios 
et  cognatos  in  Hiberniam  vendere  consueverant.  Unde  et  proba- 
biliter  credi  potest,  sicut  venditores  olim,  ita  et  emptores  tarn 
enormi  delicto  juga  servitutis  jam  meruisse.  Decretura  est  itaque 
praedicto  Concilio,  et  cum  universitatis  consensu  publice  statutum, 
ut  Angli  ubique  per  insulam  servitutis  vinculo  mancipati  in  pristinam 
revocentur  libertatem."  The  editors  of  Ware's  Annals  in  English 
make  him  say,  (at  A.  1170)  that  it  was  concluded  by  the  clergy, 
that  "  God  had  afflicted  the  Irish,  particularly  for  their  selling 
the  English  taken  by  pirates  t  or  otherwise"  This  is  a  shameful,  and, 
I  am  sure,  a  wilful  perversion  of  Ware's  original.  What  Ware  ac- 
tually wrote  I  cannot  tell,  whereas  the  part  of  his  Annals,  prior  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  v/as  not  published  until  many  years  after 
his  death ;  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  he  never  wrote  what  those 
editors  have  here  attributed  to  him ;  for  he  understood  Latin  very 
well,  and  was  too  honest  to  corrupt  his  authorities.  Could  he  have 
said,  that  the  Irish  used  to  sell  the  English,  in  direct  opposition  to 
Giraldus,  whom  he  had  before  his  eyes,  and  who  positively  states 
that  they  were  Englishmen,  who  used  to  sell  them,  and  mentions 
as  the  only  fault  of  the  Irish,  that  they  were  wont  to  buy  them  ? 
Those  editors  wished  to  throw  the  whole  blame  upon  the  Irish, 
and  to  screen  the  English  from  the  direct  charge  brought  against 
that  nation ;  and  this  was  also  their  reason  for  omitting  what  Gi- 
raldus has  about  Englishmen  selling  their  children  and  relatives. 
He  is  not  the  only  authority  for  this  nefarious  practice ;  for  it  is 
mentioned  and  prohibited  in  the  28th  canon  of  the  council  of  Lon- 
don held  under  Anselm,  A.  D.  1102  (ap.  Wilkins  Concil,  S^^c.  V, 
I. p.  383);  "  Ne  quis  illud  nefarium  negotium,  quo  hactenus  ho- 
mines in  Angha  solebant  velut  bruta  animalia  venundari,  deince 
ullatenus  facore  praesumat." 
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§.  XV.  Dermot  died  at  Ferns  on  the  4th  of  May 
in  the  following  year    I171.  (98)     It  is  said,  that 
his  disease  was  of  a  horrid  and  unknown  kind,   and 
that  he  died  in  a  state  of  impenitence,  as  an  object 
of  divine  wrath  for  his  many  crimes  during  a  long 
reign,  and  for  the  mischiefs  and   bloodshed  caused 
by  his  tyranny   and  ambition.     Hasculph,   the  late 
governor  of  Dublin,  having  during  his  absence  pro- 
cured from  the  Orkneys  and  other  Islands  an  army 
of  Norwegians,  commanded  by  John,  surnamed  the 
Furious,  entered  in  this   year  the  LifFey  with  sixty 
ships,  and   landing  the  men,    attacked  the  eastern 
gate  of  the  city  j  but  after  much  hard  fighting,  in 
which  many  were  slain   on  both  sides,  was  repulsed 
by  Milo  de  Cogan,  owing  chiefly  to  an  unexpected 
attack  on  the  assailants  made  by  his  brother  Rich- 
ard with  a  body  of  cavalry.     In  this  conflict   John 
was  killed,  and  Hasculph  taken  prisoner,  whom,  on 
account  of  a  bold  declaration  of  his   publicly  an- 
nounced,  Milo  ordered  to  be  beheaded,  while  the 
survivors  returned   to  their  ships.  After  this  affair 
Strongbow,  together  with  Fitzgerald,  Raymond,  &c. 
repaired  to  Dublin,  and  was  soon  after  reduced  to  a 
very  perilous  state.     For    St.  Laurence,  who  was  a 
great  lover  of  his  country,  and  had  been  an  eye- 
witness of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  foreigners 
on  their  becoming  masters  of  the  city,  encouraged 
by  means  of  messengers,  the  king  Roderic  and  other 
Irish  princes  to  unite  for  the  total  expulsion  of  these 
marauders,  andjoined  them  in  applying  for  assistance 
to  Godred,  the  king  of  Mann,  and  of  other  islands. 
A  short  time  elapsed  before  Roderic  invested  Dub- 
lin with    a  great  army,    and   thirty  ships,  sent  by 
Godred,    blockaded   the    harbour.      Roderic's   plan 
was  to  compel  Strongbow  and  his  forces  by  means  of 
famine  to  capitulate  and  quit  Ireland ;  and,  as  the 
siege  and  blockade  continued  nearly  two  months, 
they  were  brought  to  great  distress.     St.  Laurence 
was  on  this  occasion  employed  in  arranging  terms. 
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and  in  the  name  of  the  Irish  assembly  announced  to 
Strongbovv  and  his  people,  that  it  was  required, 
that  they  should  give  up  all  the  places  that  they  oc- 
cupied, and  leave  Ireland  on  a  certain  fixed  day.  (99) 
But  the  Irish,  notwithstanding  their  high  demands, 
carried  on  the  siege  in  a  very  slovenly  manner ;  and 
the  besieged,  unwilling  to  submit  to  their  proposals, 
availed  themselves  of  their  ne":iio:ence  to  make  a 
sudden  and  vigorous  sally  with  a  chosen  and  numer- 
ous body  of  knights,  esquires,  and  infantry,  in 
which  they  succeeded  even  beyond  tlieir  expectation, 
the  Irish  being  taken  quite  unawares,  and  through 
w^ant  of  foresight  of  such  a  desperate  attempt,  in  a 
state  of  disorder  and  confusion.  Roderic,  against 
whose  quarters  the  chief  attack  was  made,  was  then 
bathing,  and  had  a  very  narrow  escape.  The  whole 
Irish  army  suffering  great  loss,  was  dispersed,  and 
the  victors  returned  to  Dublin,  bringing  with  them 
great  spoil  of  baggage,  and  particularly  of  provi- 
sions. 

(98)  Ware,  Annals  at  ^4.  1170.  Others  assign  his  death  to  the 
dose  of  ^.  1170.  Keatmg  (Book  2.  p.  112.)  has  it  m  May,  but 
erroneously,  I  think,  of  the  year  1172.  He  himself  discovers  his 
error  by  telling  us,  that  Dermod  died  in  the  May  next  after  the  mur- 
der of  Thomas  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  have  occurred  in  1171.  Now  it  is  well  known,  that  said 
murder  was  committed  on  the  29th  of  December,  A.  D.  1170. 

(99)  Leiand,  History,  8^c.  B.  1.  ch.  2.  See  also  for  St.  Lau- 
rence's proceedings.  Giraldus,  Hio.  exp.  caj).  22,  Ware,  Annals 
at  Ay  1171.    Ly ttleton,  &c.  &c. 
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AiTival  of  Henry  II.  in  Ireland — several  of  the 
Irish  princes  submit  to  him — Synod  qfCasheh  'not 
attended  by  the  northern  bishops — Decrees  said 
to  have  passed   there — The  payment  of  Feter- 
pence  never  enforced  in  Ireland — Fabidous  story 
of  the  Irish  bajjtizing  their  children  "with  milk — 
Decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Cashel  not  observed  by 
the  people  of  Ireland — Departure  of  Henry  from 
Ireland — Provincial  Synod    of   Tuam — Deaths 
and  succession  of  several  bishops — The   Bull  of 
Adrian  IV,  and  confirmatory  Brief  of  Alexander 
III,  sent  into  Ireland  by  Heury  II — Confer- 
ence  between  O'Ruarc   and  Hugh   de   lacy — 
Murder  and  bai^barous  treatment  of  the  body  of 
O'Ruarc   by   the  Eriglish-^ Atrocities  committed 
by  the  English  in  various  parts  of  Ireland — The 
Knglish  defeated  by  Donald  O^Brien — Boderic 
O' Conor  ravages  Meath — Fortifications  of  Trim 
and  Duleeh  demolished  by  Hugh  Tirrel — Bey- 
mond  le  Grose  and  Donald  prince  of  Ossory  be- 
siege   Limerick — Treaty    of   Windsor    between 
Henry  II.  and  Roderic  O' Conor — St.  Laurence 
O'  7'oole    a  subscribing  witness  to  this  treaty — 
Augustin,  an  Irishman^  appointed  bishop  of  Wa- 
terford  by  Henry — St.  Laurence  O^  Toole  wounded 
by  a  madman,  whilst  approaching  the  Altar  to  cele- 
brate Mass  in  the  Chuixh  of  Canterbury — Death 
and  succession  of  other  bishops — Friory  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem  at  Kiknainham  founded — Death  of 
Strongbow — Castle  of  Slane  attacked  and  demo- 
lished  by  Mac  Loghlin — War  between  De  Courcy 
and  Mac  Dunlevy — Synod  of  Dublin — Founda- 
tion of  the  abbey  of  St.  Thomas  at  Dublin — Dis- 
sensions between  Roderic  O'Conor  and  his  son — 
Connaught  invaded  by    the   English — they   are 
compelled  by  hunger  to  retreat,  and  are  attacked 
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and  defeated  hy  the  Conacians — John  declared 
king  of  Ireland  hy  his  father  Henry  II. — Seve- 
veral  districts  in  Ireland  granted  by  Henry  to 
his  followers — John  De  Courcy  defeated  in  Ulster 
— Foundatio7i  of  the  Abbey  of  Rosglas  or  Mo- 
nastereven — Irish   bishops   who  attended  the   Sd 

General  Council    of  LateiYtn- ^S^.    Laurence 

G*  Toole  recives  a  Bidl  froin  the  Pope  confirming 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Dubliii  over  those 
of  Glendalogh^  Kildare,  Ferns,  and  Ossory — 
Foundation  of  the  Abbey  of  Ashroe,  or  Easrue 
Several  churches  buriwd — Hugh  de  Lacy  ap- 
pointed Lord  Deputy — S^.  Laurence  O' Toole 
exerts  himself  in  reforming  the  manners  of  all 
ranks  of  people — goes  to  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  a  dispute  between  Henry  11.  and 
Roderic  O^Conor — Henry  refuses  him  permission 
to  return  to  Ireland — He  passes  into  France^ 
takes  sick,  and  dies  in  the  monastery  of  Augum, 
now  Eu,  at  the  entrance  of  Normandy^^Cano- 
,  nized  by  Pope  Honor ius  IIL 

SECT.  I. 

Passing  over  some  minor  transactions,  the  detail 
of  which  would  be  too  tedious,  and  not  within  my 
plan,  I  now  proceed  to  the  arrival  of  Henry  II., 
who  landed  at  Waterford  on  St.  Luke's  day,  the  18th 
of  October,  A,  Z).  II71,  (i)  with  an  army  consist- 
ing of  500  knights  (2)  and  about  4000  men  at 
arms.  He  remained  there  for  some  days,  and  ap- 
peared rather  as  a  protector  than  an  enemy  of  the 
Irish  people.  During  his  stay  in  that  city  he  was 
waited  upon  by  Dermod  Mac-Carthy,  who  has  been 
called  by  some  writers  king  of  Cork,  but  who  should 
rather  have  been  styled  king  of  Desmond.  Dermod 
submitted  to  him,  swore  fealty,  and  giving  him  hos- 
tages promised  to  pay  an  annual  tribute.  It  has 
been   falsely  and  foolishly  said,  that  all  the  archbi- 
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shops,  bishops,  and  abbots  oflrelaiid  attended  Henry 
at  Waterford,  and  tendered  him  their  obedience.  (3) 
The  only  bishop  whom,  in  all  probability,  the  king  saw 
there  was  that  of  Waterford,  whoever  he  was.  Thence 
he  marched  with  his  army  to  Lismore,  and  afterwards 
to  Cashel,  where,  or  near  which  city,  he  was  met 
by  Donald  O' Brian,  king  of  Thorn ond,  who  sub- 
mitted to  him,  and  acknowledged  himself  liis  vassal. 
About  the  same  time  O'Faolain  of  the  Desies,  and 
Donald  Mac-Gilla-Patric  of  Ossory  acted  in  the 
same  manner.  These  princes  were  well  received  and 
honourably  treated  by  Henry,  who  soon  after  pro- 
ceeded to  Dublin.  Here  he  was  waited  upon 
by  Murchard  O' Carrol  prince  of  Ergal,  Tiernan 
O'Ruarc  of  Breffny,  and  some  other  princes,  who 
also  submitted  themselves  to  his  supreme  authority. 
Those  of  the  northern  parts  of  Ulster  did  not  at- 
tend, and  Roderic  O' Conor  delayed  to  imitate  the 
example  of  the  minor  potentates.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  agreed  to  meet,  on  the  borders  of  his  Con- 
naught  kingdom  near  the  Shannon,  Hugh  dc  Lacy 
and  William  Fitz-Aldelm,  who  were  empowered  by 
Henry  to  receive  his  act  of  homage,  and  to  treat  of 
the  tribute,  which  he  would  have  to  pay.  The  mat- 
ter ^vas  thus  settled,  and  peace  was  declared  between 
the  two  kings.  (4)  Henry  spent  the  Christmas  fes- 
tival of  1171  in  Dublin,  and  splendidly  entertained 
such  of  the  Irish  princes  and  nobles  as  were  in  that 
city. 

(])  This  is  the  year  marked  by  Ware,  O'Flaherty,  Lyttelton, 
Fleury  (Hist,  Eccl  L.  72.  §,  37.)  &c,&c.  Keating  (Booh  2.  p. 
112)  has  ^.  1172,  and  so  has  Leland,  B.  l.ch.  3.  But  they 
nere  mistaken ;  and  it  is  clear  even  from  Hoveden,  who  seems  to 
favour  their  opinion,  that  Henry's  arrival  was  in  1171  ;  for  he  tells 
us,  that  the  Christmas  day,  which  Henry  spent  in  Dublin,  fell  on 
a  Saturday.  Now  that  was  the  Christmas  day  of  1171,  not  of 
1172,  in  which  that  festival  fell  on  Monday. 
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(2)  Maurice  Regan,  as   Ware  observes,   mentions  only  400. 
Giraldus  and  Keating  have  500. 

(3 )  Hoveden,  whether  the  author  of  it  or  not,  has  this  lie,  and 
so  has  Brompton,  the  lying  abbot  of  lorval,  of  whom  more  here- 
after ;  but  Giraldus  has  it  not.     It  is  not  only  a  lie,  but  a  foolish 
one.     For  how  could  all  the  archbishops,  bishops,  &c.  have  come 
to  Waterford  time  enough  to  pay  their  obeisance  to  Henry  ?     Or 
would  Roderic  O'Conor,  or  O'Ruarc  have  allowed  the  bishops  of 
their  states  to  wait  upon  him  ?     Next  it  is  certain,  that  neither  the 
primate  Gelasius  nor  any  bishop  of  the  Ulster  province  called  upon 
Henry,  at  least  until  he  was  amved  in  Dublin.     Ware  says  nothino- 
about  this  fable,  nor  does  Keating  ;  and  it  is  rejected  by  Lyttelton 
f  jBoo^- 4.)  and  Leland,  B,  I.  ch.  3.     Hoveden  then,  gives  a  list 
(nearly  followed  by  Brompton)  of  the  archiepiscopal  and  episcopal 
sees,  which,  he  says,  existed  at  that  time  in  Ireland,  reckoning 
them  according  to  the  order  and  dignity  of  the  archiepiscopates, 
1.  Armagh.  2.  Cashel.     3.  Dublin.     4.  Tuam.     His  account  of 
the  suffragan  sees,  which,  according  to  him,  were  only  28,  is  quite 
incorrect ;  for   there  were  at  that  period  not  fewer  than  34  such 
sees.    (See    Chap,  xxvii.  §.  15.)     And  his  names  for  several  of 
those,  which  he  has,  are  so  strange  and  unlike  the  Irish  ones,  that 
it  can  hardly  be  guessed  what  places  he  meant.     Who  could  un- 
derstand  what  were  such  sees  as  Thuensis,    Ceneversisy  Lucap' 
niarensis,  Erupolensis,  Kinfemensis,  Kinlathensis,  &c.  ?     Yet  the 
soi-disant  antiquary  Ledwich   (Ant.  p.  440.   seqq,)  would   fain 
prefer  this  wretched  catalogue  to  any  other  of  our  sees  at   that 
time.     Any  thing  was  good  enough  for  him,  except  Irish  docu- 
ments.     I  suppose,  that  the  sees  mentioned   by   Hoveden,   or 
Brompton,  are  those,  which  Dr.  Milner  alludes  to,  when  he  con- 
fidently tells  us,  (Additional  note  to  his  Letters  on  Ireland,  p.  50.) 
"  that  it  was  not  till  the  English  invasion  that  the  Irish  prelates 
found  themselves  enabled  to  establish  regular  and  canonical  limits 
to  their  dioceses  and  succession  among  themselves."     I  wish  he 
had  told  us,  where  he  picked  up  this  piece  of  information.    Not  to 
speak  of  the  synod  of  Rathbreasil,  did  he  not  know,  that  matters 
of  this  kind  had  been  treated  of  and  settled   by  the  council  of 
Kells? 

(4)  Giraldus  pretends,  (Hib.  cxp.  L.  I.  cap.  32.)  that  this  act 
of  Roderic  virtually  subjected  all  Ireland  and  its  inferior  kings  and 
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princes  to  the  power  of  Henry,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  the  head 
of  them.  This  is  a  false  conclusion  ;  for  Roderic  was  only  an 
elective  and  little  more  than  nominal  king  of  Ireland,  and  the  only 
consequence  of  his  submission  was  at  most,  tliat  his  hereditary 
kingdom  of  Connaught  became  feudatory  to  Henry.  No  act  of 
his  could  be  binding  on  the  other  kings  and  princes,  no  more  than> 
according  to  the  late  Germanic  constitution,  all  Germany,  including 
the  Prussian  states,  &c.  &c.  could  have  been  made  over  by  an  Em- 
peror to  a  foreign  power. 

§.  II.. Early  ill  the  following  year  1172  a  synod 
was  held  at  Cashel,  (5)  which  met  by  order  of 
Henry  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  some  matters  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  It  has  been  said,  that  all 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  Ireland,  besides  ab- 
bots, &c.  attended.  (6)  This  is  not  true ;  for  in 
the  first  place  the  primate  Gelasius  did  not  appear 
there,  not  because  his  great  age  or  infirmities  pre- 
vented him,  but  because  he  did  not  choose  to  assist 
at  said  synod.  (7)  And  we  know  that  in  the  same 
year  Gelasius  was  able  to  make  a  general  visitation 
of  the  whole  province  of  Connaught,  which  he  con- 
tinued through  Ulster,  until  he  returned  to  Ar- 
magh, where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  (8) 
Next  it  is  certain,  that  no  suffragan  bishop  of  Ulster 
was  present  at  the  council  of  Cashel,  (9)  except  it 
may  be  supposed,  that  the  bishop  of  Ergall  or  Clogher 
might  have  attended  in  compliment  to  his  master 
O'Carrol.  Donald  O'Hullucan  of  Cashel,  St.  Lau- 
rence of  Dublin,  and  Catholicus,  or  Cadla,  of  Tuam 
are  stated  to  have  assisted  at  it,  together  with  their 
suffragan  bishops,  besides  abbots,  archdeacons,  &c. 
On  the  part  of  Henry,  and  sent  by  him,  there  were 
Ralph,  archdeacon  of  Landatf,  Nicholas  his  chap- 
Iain,  and  some  other  ecclesiastics.  The  president 
was  Christian,  bishop  of  Lismore  and  apostolic  le- 
gate. Were  we  to  believe  certain  authors,  a  list  was 
drawn  up  of  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  enormities 
and  dirty  practices  of  the  Irish,  and  sealed  by  Chris- 
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tian.  This  is  a  silly  tale  of  a  lying  faction;  (10) 
for,  whatever  real  abuses  in  matters  of  church  dis- 
cipline might  have  existed  in  Ireland,  they  had  been 
already  corrected  in  various  synods,  at  several  of 
which  Christian  had  been  present.  We  may  judge 
of  those  pretended  enormitiesfrom  the  tenour  of  the 
wonderful  regulations  proposed  to  the  synod  by 
Henry's  messengers  for  the  reformation  of  the  Irish 
church,  and  afterwards  agreed  to.  According  to 
one  account  it  was  decreed,  1.  That  children  should 
be  brought  to  the  church  and  baptized  there  in  clean 
water,  with  the  triple  immersion,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  this  should 
be  done  by  the  priests,  except  in  case  of  imminent 
danger  of  death,  in  which  they  may  be  baptized  any 
whete,  and  by  any  person  whatsoever  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex  or  order.  2.  It  was  ordered,  that 
tithes  should  be  paid  to  the  churches  out  of  every 
sort  of  property ;  and  3.  That  all  laymen,  who  wish 
to  take  wives,  should  take  them  according  to  the 
Canon  law.  (il) 

(5)  Giraldus  places  this  synod  after  Henry  had  received  various 
Irish  princes  at  Dublin  and  passed  Christmas  there.  Consequently 
he  assigns  it  to  A.  1172,  But  the  summons  for  its  assembling 
had  been  issued  earlier.  Hoveden,  amidst  other  bungling,  tells 
us,  that  it  was  held  while  Henry  was  still  at  Waterford,  before  he 
went  to  Dublin.  (See  Rerum  Anglican.  Scriptores,  p.  528. 
Frankfort,  A.  1601.)  This  is  truly  ridiculous  ;  as  if  prelates  from 
various  parts  of  Ireland  could  have  assembled  at  Cashel  during  the 
short  time  that  Henry  was  at  Waterford,  or  as  if  they  would  have 
obeyed  his  summons  before  their  sovereigns  had  recognized  his 

authority. 

(6)  This  is  insinuated  by  Hoveden,  (ib.)  after  havmg  pre- 
viously given  the  notable  list  of  Irish  sees,  of  which  above  Not.  3. 

(7)  Giraldus  pretends,  {Hib,  exp.  L.l.  cap.  34.)  that  the  ab- 
sence of  Gelasius  was  owing  to  his  age  and  infirmities,  but  adds 
that  he  afterwards  waited  on  Henry  at  Dubhn.  This  is,  I  am 
sure,  a  fabrication  of  Giraldus'  own;  for,  had  Gelasius  done  so,  it 
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cannot  Ue  doubted  that  so  memorable  a  visit  would  have  been  re- 
corded in  his  Life,  wliich  is  very  particular  as  to  his  transactions, 
or  in  some  of  the  Irish  annals.  Now  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
have  a  word  about  it.  The  fact  is,  that  Gelasius  was  not  afraid  of 
Henry's  displeasure ;  for  none  of  the  Ulster  princes,  except  O'Ker- 
vaill  or  Carrol  of  Ergal,  who  was  not  Gelasius's  sovereign,  had  sub- 
mitted to  Henry.  Lyttleton  conjectures,  (Book  4.)  that  Gelasius 
absented  liimself  on  account  of  his  unwillingness  to  yield  the  pre- 
cedence in  the  synod  to  Christian  of  Lismore  the  Pope's  legate. 
This  is  a  pitiful  conjecture;  but  Lyttleton  did  not  know,  that 
Gelasius  had  yielded  that  precedence  in  the  synod  of  Kells  of 
1152,  and  in  that  of  Mellifont  in  1157. 

(8)  Life  of  Gelasius,  cap.  29.  and  Tr.  Th.  p.  310. 

(9)  Giraldus  (loc.  citj  mentions  only  the  suiFragans  of  the 
arbhbishops  of  Cashel,  Dublin,  and  Tuam.  See  also  Leland, 
B.  1.  ch.  3.  and  Lynch,   Camhr.  evers.j)-  189. 

(10)  Giraldus  has  this  story,  [ib.  cap.  33.)  but  Hoveden  has  it 
not. 

(11)  Such  is  the  summary  of  the  decrees  as  given  by  Ho- 
veden (loc  cit.)  whose  words  are  ;  "  In  concilio  illo  statutum  est, 
ut  pueri  deferrentur  ad  ecclesiam,  et  ibi  baptizentur  in  aqua  mun- 
da,  sub  trina  mersione,  in  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus 
Sancti ;  et  hoc  a  sacerdotibus  fiat,  nisi  metu  mortis  impediente  ab 
alio  et  alias  oportuerit  fieri,  et  tunc  a  quolibet  fiat  sine  exceptione 
sexus  et  ordinis.  Et  ut  decimae  dentur  ecclesiis  de  omnibus,  quae 
possidentur,  Et  ut  omnes  laici,  qui  uxores  habere  velint,  eas  se- 
cundum jus  ecclesiasticum  habeant." 

§.  III.  There  is  anotlier  account  of  the  decrees 
of  this  synod,  which  is  fuller  and  more  correct,  and 
which  is  stated  to  contain  the  very  words,  in  which 
they  were  drawn  up.  It  runs  thus:  **  1.  That  the 
**  faithful  throughout  Ireland  do  contract  and  ohserve 
"  lawful  marriages,  rejecting  those  with  their  rela- 
<*  tions  either  by  consanguinity  or  affinity.  2.  That 
•*  infants  be  catechized  before  the  door  of  the  church, 
**  and  baptized  in  the  holy  font  in  the  baptismal 
*<  churches.  3.  That  all  the  faithful  do  pay  the 
<*  tithe  of  animals,  corn,  and  other  produce  to  the 
**  church,  of  which  they  are  parishioners.     4.  That 
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"  all   ecclesiastical    lands   and   property   connected 
"  with  them  be  quite   exempt  from   the  exactions 
"  of  all  laymen.     And  especially,  that  neither  the 
"  petty  kings,  nor   counts,  nor  any   powerful  men 
"  in  Ireland,  nor  their  sons  with  their  families  do 
**  exact,  as  was  usual,    victuals   and   hospitality   or 
"  entertainments   in   the  ecclesiastical   districts,   or 
**  presume  to  extort  them  by  force ;  and  that  the 
**  detestable  food   or   contributions,  which  used  to 
**  be  required  four  times  in  the  year  from  the  farms 
*'  belonging  to  churches  by  the  neighbouring  counts, 
'*  shall  not  be  claimed  any  more.     5.  That,  in  case 
"  of  a  murder  committed  by  laymen,   and  of  their 
"  compounding  for  it  with  their   enemies,   clergy- 
"  men   their  relatives  are   not  to  pay  part  of  the 
"  fine   (or  Erick),  but  that,  as  they  were  not  con- 
"  cerned   in  the  perpetration   of    the    murder,    so 
"  they  are  to  be  exempted   from   the   payment  of 
"  money.     6.  That  all  the  faithful,   lying  in  sick- 
"  ness,  do,   in  the  presence  of  their  confessor  and 
"  neighbours,   make  their  will  with  due  solemnity, 
"  dividing,  in  case  they  have  wives   and  children, 
"  (excepting  their  debts  and  servants  wages)  their 
"  moveable  goods  into  three  parts,  and  bequeathing 
"  one  for  the  children,  and  another  for  the  lawful 
"  wife,  and  the  third   for  the  funeral   obsequies.'* 
(Then  come  regulations  relative  to  the  disposal  of 
the  property  in  case   the    man   had   no   legitimate 
issue,  or   that   his   wife   was   already   dead.)     *'  7» 
**  That  due  respect  be  paid  to  those,    who  die  after 
"  a   good   confession,  by   means    of  masses,    vigils, 
"  and  decent  burial. — Likewise  that  all  divine  mat- 
"  ters   be    henceforth   conducted  agreeably   to  the 
"  practices  of  the  holy   Church,    according   as  ob- 
'*  served  by   the    Anglican    church."  (12)     These 
decrees,  being   subscribed  by  the  members   of  the 
synod,     were    afterwards     confirmed    by   the   king. 
They  are  the  only  ones    that  emanated   from  the 
synod  j    and  some   writers   have   been  greatly  mis- 
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taken  in  supposing,  that  some  words,  in  which  Gi- 
i-aldus  Cauibrensis  praises  Henry  to  the  skies,  and 
attributes  to  him  a  mighty  reformation  of  the  Irish 
church,  contain  a  declaration,  with  w^hich  the  synod 
complimented  him .   (13) 

(12)  These  are  the  decrees  detailed  by  Gh-aldus,  {Hib.  exp. 
c.  34.)  and  in  all  appearance,  faithfully  and  correctly.  The  short 
account,  which  I  have  just  copied  from  Hoveden,  is  not  in  the 
words  of  the  synod,  but  is  partly  abiidged  and  partly  paraphras- 
tical.  For  the  clearer  understanding  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
synod,  I  here  lay  before  the  reader  the  whole  account  of  it  as 
drawn  up  by  Giraldus,  ib.  capp.  33,  and  34.  After  having  men- 
tioned Henry's  spending  the  Christmas  holidays  in  Dublin,  he 
writes :  "  Silente  igitur  insula  in  conspectu  regis,  tranquilla  pace 
gaudente,  Ecclesiae  Dei  decus  Christique  cultum  in  partibus  illis 
magniflcandi  ampliori  desiderio  rex  accensus  totius  cleri  Hibemiae 
concilium  apud  Cassiliam  convocavit.  Ubi  requisitis  et  auditis 
publice  terrae  illius  et  gentis  tam  enormitatibus  quam  spurcitiis* 
et  in  scriptum,  et  sub  sigillo  legati  Lismorensis,  qui  caeteris  ibidem 
dignitate  tunc  praeerat,  ex  industria  redactis,  constitutiones  sacras, 
quae  adhuc  extant,  de  matrimoniis  contrahendis,  et  decimis  dandis, 
et  ecclesiis  debita  devotion e  venerandis  et  frequentandis,  quam- 
plures  emisit,  ecclesiae  illius  statum  ad  Anglicanae  ecclesiae  for- 
mam  redigere  modis  omnibus  elaborando.  Quas  constitutiones 
sub  eisdem  verbis,  quibus  et  promulgatae  sunt,  hie  intersere  non 
superfluum  reputavi." 

<'  Anno  igitur  Dominicae  Incamationis  1172,  primo  autem 
anno,  quo  illustrissimus  Anglorum  rex  et  Hibemiae  triumphator 
ipsam  insulam  acquisivit,  Christianus,  Lismoriensis  episcopus,  et 
apostolicae  sedis  legatus,  Donatus  Cassiliensis,  Laurentius  Dub- 
liniensis,  et  Catholicus  Tuomenensis,  archiepiscopi  cum  sufFraga- 
neis  suis  et  coepiscopis,  abbatibus  quoque,  archidiaconis,  priori- 
bus,  et  decanis,  et  multis  aliis  Hiberniensis  ecclesiae  praelatis,  ex 
ipsius  tnumphatoris  mandate,  in  civitate  Cassihensi  convenerunt, 
et  de  utilitate  ecclesiae,  et  statu  ejus  in  meliorem  formam  produ- 
cendo,  ibidem  concilium  celebrarunt.  Huic  concilio  interfuerunt 
iisti  a  rege  missi ;  venerabilis  vir  Radulphus,  arcliidiaconus  de  Lan- 
daff,  Nicolaus  capellanus,  et  alii  clerici,  et  nuncii  domini  regis. 
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Concilli  autem  statuta  subscripta  sunt,  et  regiae  sublimitatis  aucto- 
rite  firmata.     Primo  statutum  est,  quod  universi  fideles  per  Hiber- 
niam  constituti,  repudiate  cognatorum  et  afHnium   contubemio, 
legitima  contrahant  matrimonia  et  observent.     2.  Secando,  quod 
infantes  ante  fores  ecclesiae  catechizentur,  et  in  sacro  fonte  in  ipsis 
baptisraalibus  ecclesiis  baptizentur.     3.  Tertio,  quod  universi  fide- 
les Christi  decimas  animalium,    frugum,    caeterarumque  proven- 
tionum   ecclesiae,    cujus   faerint   parochiani,    persolvant.      4.  In 
quarto,  quod  omnes  terrae  ecclesiasticae  et  earum  possessiones  ab 
omnium  secularium  hominum  exactione  penitus  sint  immunes.    Et 
specialiter,  quod  nee  reguli,  nee  comites,  nee  aliqui  potentes  viri 
Hiberni^e,  nee  eorum  filii  cum  familiis  suis  cibaria  et  hospitalitates 
in  territoriis  ecclesiasticis,  secundum  consuetudinem,  exigant,  nee 
amodo  violenter  extorquere  praesumant ;  et  quod  de  villis  ecclesi- 
arum  cibus   ille  detestabilis,  qui  quater  in  anno  a  vicinis  comitibus 
exigitur,  de  caetero  nullatenus  exigatur.     5.  In  quinto,  quod  pro 
liomicidio  a  laicis  perpetrato,  quoties  inde  cum  suis  inimicis  com- 
ponunt,  clerici  videlicet  eoruni  cognati  nihil  inde  persolvant,  sed, 
sicut  in  homicidii  perpetratione,  sic  in  pecuniae  solutione  sint  im- 
munes.    6.  Sexto,  quod  universi  fideles  in  infirmitate  positi,  con- 
fessore  suo  et  vicinis  astantibus,  cum  debita  solennitate  testamen- 
tum  condant,  bona  sua  mobilia,  dummodo  uxores  et  liberos  ha- 
beant  (acre  alieno  et  servientum  mercede  exceptis)  in  tres  partes 
dividant,  unam  liberis,  alteram  uxori  legidmae,  tertiam  propriis 
exequiis  relinquentes.     Et  si  forte  prolem  legitimam  non  habuerint, 
bona  ipsa  inter  ipsum  et  uxorem  in  duo  media  dividantur.     Et  si 
legitima  uxor  decesserit,  inter  ipsum  et  liberos  bipartiri  debent. 
7.   Septirao,  ut  cum  bona  confessione  decedentibus  et  missarum 
et  vigiliarum  exhibitione  et  more   sepeliendi  obsequium  debitum 
persolvatui'.     Item,  quod  onniia  divina  ad  instar  sacrosanctae  Ec- 
clesiae, juxta  quod  Angiicana  observat  ecclesia,  in  ommibus  par- 
tibus  ecclesiae  (Hiberniae)  amodo  tractentur."     Wilkins  has  the   '^ 
whole  of  this  Concilia  M.  B.  &c.    VoL  I.  p.  472.  seqq. 

(13)  To  his  report  of  the  decrees  Giraldus  added,  {ib.  cap.  34.) 
that  it  was  worthy  and  most  just,  that  Ireland  should  receive  a 
better  form  of  living  from  England  ;  whereas  to  its  magnanimous 
king  she  entirely  owed  whatever  advantages  she  enjoyed  both  as  to 
church  and  state ;  and  that  the  manifold  abuses,  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  Ireland,  had  since  his  coming  gone  into  disuse.  !  !  ! 
VOL,  IV.  P 
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It  is  suqjrizing,  that  both  Lyttelton  and  Leland  have  attributed 
this  trash  to  the  synod  itself,  notwithstanding  its  being  self-evident 
from  Giraldus'  text,  that  it  was  not  announced  by  the  synod. 
Surely  the  synod  could  not,  while  sitting  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mencing the  work  of  that  mighty  reform,  have  said,  that  the  ma- 
nifold abuses  had  gone  into  disuse,  in  desuetudinem  ahiere.  Gi- 
raldus might  have  spoken  so,  as  he  did  not  wTite  his  tract  until 
many  years  after  the  synod  was  held.  Lyttleton  and  Leland,  or 
whosoever  they  took  their  idea  from,  were  aware  of  this  difficulty, 
and  accordingly  translated  the  words,  in  desuetudinem  abiere  by 
m-e  noiv  abolished;  meaning  to  insuate,  that  this  was  then  done 
through  the  proceedings  of  the  synod.  But  surely  a  schoolboy, 
who  liad  not  yet  passed  his  Cordery,  would  not  translate  those 
three  Latin  words  in  that  manner.  Wilkins  saw,  that  the  passage 
in  question  v/as  not  a  part  of  the  acts  of  the  synod,  from  which  he 
consequently  separated  it;  nor  is  it  united  with  them  by  other  au- 
thors, v/ho  have  given  a  list  of  the  synod's  decrees,  ex,  c.  Fleury, 
L.  72.  f  36. 

§.  IV.  Here  then  we  have  the  sum  total  of  that 
great  reform,  which  the  Irish  church  stood  in  need 
of,  and  for  attaining  which  the  English  pope  Adrian 
made  a  grant  of  Ireland  to  Henry  II.  (14)  There 
is  nothing  relative  to  religious  dogmas,  to  matters  of 
faith,  or  to  points  of  essential  discipline  ;  and  some 
of  those  decrees  refer  to  matters  rather  of  a  political 
than  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature.  Great  attention 
was  paid  to  the  immunities  and  comforts  of  the  cler- 
gy, Henry's  policy  leading  him  to  fiivour  as  much 
as  possible  that  body  in  Ireland,  that  he  might 
draw  them  over  to  his  party ;  although  he  had  but 
a  short  time  before  been  doing  his  utmost  to  cur- 
tail rhc  privileges  of  their  brethren  in  England. 
While  he  was  so  kind  to  the  Irish  clergy,  he  seemed 
to  forget  his  stipulation  concerning  what  Adrian 
had  so  much  at  heart,  the  payment  of  the  de72a' 
riiis  or  Peter-pence  out  of  every  house  in  Ire- 
land. There  is  not  yet  a  word  about  it  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  synod;  nor  did   Henry,  as  far  as  I 
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can  find,  ever  set  about  enforcing  the  payment  of 
it.  The  reasons  for  enacting  the  two  first  decrees 
have  been  most  falsely  and  basely  misrepresented  by 
some  English  writers.  They  tell  us,  that  the  one 
relative  to  marriages  was  made  in  consequence  of  the 
Irish  having  been  in  the  habit  of  marrying  as  many 
wives  as  they  pleased.  For  this  foul  charge  there  is 
not  the  least  foundation  in  any  part  of  our  church 
history ;  (15)  and  from  the  very  words  of  the  de- 
cree it  is  as  clear  as  day-light,  that  the  only  object 
of  it  was  to  establish  in  Ireland  th'e  system  of  the 
seven  prohibited  degrees,  as  then  followed  by  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Western  church,  but  which  it 
was  not  very  long  after  found  necessary  to  modify ; 
(16)  and  the  only  abuse  alluded  to  in  the  decree, 
consisted  in  the  intermarriages  between  near  rela- 
tions. (17)  As  to  the  second  decree,  the  intention 
and  meaning  of  which  are  as  plain  as  possible,  viz.  that 
children  should  henceforth  be  baptized  not  in  pri- 
vate houses  or  even  oratories,  nor  in  chapels  of  ease, 
as  seems  to  have  been  not  unusual  in  Ireland,  nor, 
in  short,  any  where  except  in  the  parochial  churches, 
or  in  such  as  were  reputed  baptismal  churches,  from 
their  being  furnished  with  baptismal  fonts.  (18)  A 
most  infamous  fable  has  been  fabricated,  as  if  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  said  decree.  It  states,  that  before 
the  holding  of  this  synod  it  was  customary  in  divers 
parts  of  Ireland,  that,  as  soon  as  a  child  vv^ould  come 
into  the  world,  his  father  or  any  other  person  used  to 
dip  him  three  times  in  water,  or  if  his  father  were 
rich,  three  times  in  milk  ;  and  that  afterwards  they 
used  to  throw  that  water  or  milk  into  the  sewers  or 
other  unclean  places.  Were  this  stated  as  a  custom, 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  Christian  baptism, 
and  which  was  followed  immediately  on  the  birth  of 
a  child,  there  would,  whether  true  or  not,  be  no 
harm  in  it,  but  represented,  as  it  has  been,  as  the 
cause  of  the  second  Cashel  decree,  and  consequent- 
ly as  the  sort  of  baptism  used  in  various  parts  of 
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Ireland,  the  account  given  of  it  is  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  lies  ever  invented.  (19)  In  the  whole 
course  of  my  inquiries  I  liave  not  met  with  any  the 
smallest  allusion  to  errors  or  mistakes,  even  of  the 
slightest  kind,  relative  to  the  via  tier,  as  the  theolo- 
gians call  it,  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism  ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  I  have  uniformly  found  water  menti- 
oned as  the  only  liquid,  in  which  it  could  be  admi- 
nistered. ('20)  Perhaps  the  notion  of  baptizing  in 
milk  was  taken  from  the  Irish  having  probably  re- 
tained the  ancient  practice  of  giving  milk  to  the 
newly  baptized,  (21)  which,  as  those  ignorant  ca- 
lumniators did  not  understand  the  meaning  of,  they 
changed  into  actual  baptism  in  milk.  In  that  fable 
there  is  another  vile  insinuation,  as  if  the  Irish  were 
careless  about  getting  their  children  baptized  by 
clergymen  ;  whereas  there  never  was  a  nation  more 
observant  and  cautious  than  they  were  in  this  res- 
pect. (22) 

(14)  Leland  remarks  [B,  1.  ch,  3.);  "  Such  was  the  plan  of  re- 
formation, which  required  the  interposition  of  the  Pope,  which 
obh'ged  him  to  transfer  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  to  a  foreign 
prince,  and  demanded  the  presence  of  the  Enghsh  monarch  and  a 
royal  army  to  enforce !  As  if  the  same  futile  ordinances  had  not 
been  repeatedly  enacted  in  every  synod  held  almost  annually  by 
the  Irish  clergy  from  that  of  Paparo  to  this  of  king  Henry." 

(15)  Neither  Lanfranc  nor  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  who  in  their 
letters  to  Irish  kings  complain  of  the  practice  of  the  Irish  marrying 
within  the  degrees  prohibited  by  the  then  Canon  law,  and  of  that 
of  exchanging  wives  ;  nor  St.  Bernard,  even  when  {Vit.  S.  Mai. 
cap.  6.)  railing  against  the  abuses  of  the  diocese  of  Connor,  and 
where  he  touches  on  those  relative  to  the  matrimonial  contract ; 
Tior  Giraldus  Cambrcnsis,  although  [Topogr.  Hib.  Dist.  3.  c.  19.) 
he  charges  the  Irish  with  not  observing  the  more  usual  matrimo- 
nial contract,  that  is,  the  one  called  de  praesenti,  and  with  their 
not  atieniling  to  the  far  extended  prohibited  degrees,  as  marked 
by  the  canoiiists  of  those  days,  ever  accuse  the  Irish  of  the  crime 
of  polygamy,  j-or  do  they  even  hint  at  it.     The  fust  English  writer, 
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who,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  advanced  this  vile  falshood,  is  John 
Brompton,  abbot  of  lornal,  or  rather  lorval,  a  Cistercian  monas- 
tery in  the  diocese  formerly  of  York  and  afterwards  of  Chester.  He 
wrote  his  chronicle,  which  may  be  seen  among  Twysden's 
X  Script  ores  J  in  the  14th  century,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
In  giving  an  account  {ib.  col.  1071  )  of  the  synod  of  Cashel,  he 
does  not  follow  the  order  of  the  decree  nor  the  words,  as  detailed 
by  Giraldus,  but  partly  follows  Hoveden.  At  the  decree  on  mar- 
riage he  introduces  the  calumny  we  are  now  treating  of,  and  of 
which  Hoveden  makes  no  mention.*  His  words  are;  "  plerique 
enim  illorum  (Hibernorum)  quot  uxores  volebant  tot  habebanl,  et 
etiam  cognatas  suas  et  germanas  habere  solebant  uxores."  Here 
he  seems  to  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  Irish  used  to  marry  even 
their  sisters.  Yet  perhaps  the  blockhead  meant  in  his  bad  Latin 
by  germanas  not  sisters,  but  cousin  germans. 

(16)  See  Chap,  xxiv.  }.  12.  and  xxvi.  §.  6.  and  ib.  Not.  51. 

(17)  It  was  found  difficult  to  put  a  stop  to  such  intermarriages 
in  Ireland  on  account  of  the  system  of  clanships,  and  of  the  Irish 
laws  relative  to  the  right,  by  which  landed  property  was  held,  and 
to  the  rules  of  succession  thereto.  On  this  subject  see  Ware, 
Antiq.  cap.  8.  and  Harris,  ib.  ch.  11. 

(18)  Without  recurring  to  the  Apostolical  age,  it  is  well  known 
that  for,  at  least,  the  three  or  four  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
church  baptism  used  to  be  performed  in  any  place,  where  water 
was  to  be  found,  whether  in  the  sea,  or  in  a  lake,  pond,  river, 
fountain,  &c.  Tertullian  has  made  this  observation,  (^De  Bapt. 
cap.  4.)  and  we  find  it  also  in  other  writers  of  about  his  times. 
Afterwards  baptisteries  were  erected  near  the  churches,  and  it  be- 
came a  rule  in  the  Roman  empire  that  baptism  should  be  ordina- 
rily not  administered  except  in  them.  Yet  in  St.  Jerom's  time 
priests  and  deacons  did  not  scruple  to  confer  baptism  in  villages, 
castles,  or  other  places  remote  from  the  bishop's  or  principal 
church.  (See  Dial,  cum  Lucifer,  cap-  4.)  St.  Patrick  used  to 
baptize  his  Irish  converts  in  rivers,  lakes,  or  fountains ;  and  it  is 
said  in  the  Life  of  St.  Finian  of  Clonard,  {cap.  2.)  that  lie  was 
baptized  in  the  water  of  two  united  rivers.  Other  instances  might 
be  adduced,  if  necessary.  But  the  laws  of  the  Roman  empire  did 
not  extend  to  Ireland.  The  emperor  Justinian  enforced  the  rule 
relative  to  baptisteries,  and  some  Greek  councils,    although  no^ 
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early  ones,  exerted  themselves  to  prevent  the  administration  of 
baptism  elsewhere,  except  in  cases  of  necessity  or  by  a  special 
licence  of  the  bishop.  (See  Bingham,  Origines,  &;c,  B,xi.ch.6, 
sect,  12.  segg.)  Baptisteries  were  built  also  in  the  western  parts  of 
Europe,  and  are  kept  up  to  this  day  in  many  great  cities  of  the 
continent.  But  the  more  general  practice  became,  after  the  old 
discipline  of  baptizing  only  on  certain  solemn  days  of  the  year  had 
ceased,  that  of  placing  baptismal  fonts  in  all  parochial  and  in  some 
other  churches,  in  which  alone  children  should  be  ordinarily  bap- 
tized. Even  in  Ireland  the  usual  rule  was,  after  Christianity  be- 
came well  established,  that  baptism  should  be  performed  in  the 
churches.  Thus  in  the  case  of  St.  Finian  above  mentioned,  it  is 
related,  {ib.)  that  after  his  birth  some  women  were  carrying  him 
to  the  church  of  Roscur  to  be  there  baptized  by  the  bishop  For- 
chera,  when  they  were  met  by  a  St.  Abban,  who  stopped  them 
and  baptized  him,  as  already  stated.  And  in  the  metrical  Life  of 
St.  Senan  of  Inniscathy  we  read,  (^cap.  3.)  that  his  parents  took 
him  to  the  church  to  be  baptized:  ♦*  Parentes  autetn  pueri, — ditati 
prole  nobili, — tit  7-eligiosi  admodum, — exortum  recens  parvulum — 
tideruvt  ad  ecclesiam, — iit  per  divinajji  grntiam — baptismi  tinctus 
Jlumine"  &c.  Lynch  observes  {Cambr.  evers,  p.  202.)  from  the 
Life  of  St.  Grillan,  or  Grellan,  the  patron  of  the  O'Kellies,  that 
the  seniors  of  that  family  used  to  be  baptized  in  a  church 
called  from  this  saint,  who,  by  the  bye,  flourished  at  a  place 
called  Cradibh  in  Connaught,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury, and  had  been  a  disciple  of  Finian  of  Clonard.  {A  A,  SS.  p. 
337,  339,  396.)  The  very  decree  of  the  synod  of  Cashel  indi- 
cates, that  there  were  churches  in  Ireland  supplied  with  baptismal 
fonts ;  but  it  seems  that  some  negligence,  how  much  diffused  I 
cannot  tell,  prevailed  vA'ith  regard  to  bringing  children  thither  for 
baptism,  and  that  some  parents  used  to  get  the  ceremony  per- 
formed in  country  chapels,  or  private  oratories,  or  perhaps  in  their 
own  houses,  as  is  usual  with  us  at  this  day.  From  the  words  of 
the  decree  it  evidently  appears,  that  this  was  the  only  defect  or 
abuse  to  which  the  synod  intended  to  apply  a  remedy.  But  Ho- 
veden,  to  show  his  learning,  made  up  a  decree  on  baptism  (see 
above  }.  2.  and  Not.  11.)  quite  different  from  the  genuine  one, 
in  which  he  introduces  clean  water,  triple  immersion,  the  name  of 
the  Father,  (ic.   priests,  &c.  points,  upon  which  there   was  no 
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question  whatsoever  proposed  to  or  treated  of  by  the  synod,  whereas 
there  was  not  the  least  discrepancy  of  opinion  or  practice  concern- 
ing them.  The  worthy  Brompton  in  a  sort  of  abridgment  of  Ho- 
veden's  farrago  makes  the  synod  resolve,  "  pueros  in  ecclesia  bap- 
tizari  in  nomine  Pai7-is,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sa?icti,  et  hoc  a  sa^ 
cei'dotibus Jieri"  This  is  far  from  being  the  real  decree.  As  to 
catechizing  the  infants  before  the  door  of  the  church,  this  alludes 
to  the  practice,  ordered  in  the  Ritual,  of  proposing,  previous  to 
the  baptism,  certain  questions  at  the  church-door,  which  are  an- 
swered, not  indeed  by  the  infant,  but  by  the  godfather. 

(19)  Brompton,  besides  some  other  English  writers  not  worth 
naming,  has  given  us,  as  the  reason  of  the  decree,  that  base  stuff. 
He  writes  (loc.  cit.) ) ;  "  Mos  enim  erat  prius  per  diversa  loca 
Hiberniae  quod,  statim  cum  puer  nasceretur,  pater  ipsius  vel  qui- 
libet  alius  eum  mergeret  ter  in  aqua.  Et  si  divitis  filius  esset, 
ter  in  lacte  mergeretur.  Postea  vero  aquam  illam  vel  lac  in  clo- 
acis  suis  vel  aliis  locis  immundis  pi'ojicere  solebant,"  Had  such 
a  practice  existed  in  Ireland,  would  it,  not  to  appeal  to  all  our 
Irish  writers  and  documents,  or  to  St.  Bernard,  or  to  Lanfranc 
and  Anselm,  have  been  unheard  of  by  Hoveden  and  Giraldus, 
neither  of  whom  makes  the  least  allusion  to  it  ?  I  was  greatly 
surprised  to  find  Fleury  (L.  72.  §.  38,)  repeating  this  nonsense. 
But  he  copied  his  account  of  the  synod  of  Cashel  from  Brompton, 
and  consequently  has  given  us  also  his  lie  concerning  the  charge 
of  polygamy.  Fleury  did  not,  in  all  appearance,  see  Giraldus' 
account  of  the  synod,  and  was  very  litile  acquainted  with  the  ec- 
clesiastical history  of  Irekmd.  But  I  was  still  more  surprized  to 
observe,  that  Dr.  Milner,  who  lives  much  nearer  to  us,  and  who 
ought  to  know  more  of  our  ecclesiastical  history  than  Fleury,  has, 
not  very  long  ago,  brought  forward  the  same  falshoods  of  Bromp- 
ton against  the  Irish  nation,  when  he  states,  {Additional  note  to 
p.  50  of  his  Letters  on  Ireland)  that  it  was  not  until  the  Eng- 
lish invasion  that  the  Irish  prelates  were  enabled  to  abrogate  the 
prevailing  polygamy^  incestuous  marriages,  the  practice  of  hap^ 
tizing  the  children  of  the  rich  tvith  milk,  &c.  Strange  that  he 
could  imagine,  that  polygamy  ever  prevailed  among  the  Irish 
Christians,  or  that  their  children  were  baptized  in  milk !  As  to 
their  incestuous  marriages,  they  were  not  such,  except  inasmuch 
as  the  system  of  the  prohibited  degrees,  made  up  by  the  canon- 
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ists,  had  not  been  generally  received  in  Ireland.  I  think  Dr. 
Milner  would  do  well  to  retract  some  way  or  other  these  un- 
founded assertions. 

( 20}  Baptism  is  spoken  of  several  times  in  the  Irish  canons ; 
but  in  none  of  them  is  it  ordered,  that  it  should  be  performed  in 
water  alone,  whereas  there  was  no  idea  of  any  other  liquid  being 
sufficient  for  it.  Adamnan  relates,  (  Vit.  S.  Col.  L.  2.  c.  10.)  that, 
when  Columbkill  was  journeying  through  the  country  of  the  Picts, 
an  infant  was  brought  to  him  by  its  parents  to  be  baptized,  and 
that,  as  there  was  no  water  in  the  neighboui-hood,  the  saint 
prayed  for  a  while  upon  a  rock  and  blessed  a  part  of  it,  whence 
water  immediately  flowed  out  in  abundance,  with  which  he  bap- 
tized the  infant.  So  absolutely  necessary  was  water  considered 
for  the  administration  of  this  sacrament. 

(21)  St.  Jerom  observes,  fin  Esai.  55.  1.)  that  milk  and  wine 
used  to  be  given  in  the  western  churches  to  persons  newly  bap- 
tized ;  "  Lac  significat  innocentfam  parvulorum.  Qui  mos  a  typus 
in  Occidentis  ecclesiis  hodie  usque  servatur,  ut  renatis  in  Christo 
vinum  lacque  tribuatut."  In  some  churches  milk  and  honey  used 
to  be  given  to  them.  (See  Cone.  Carth,  3.  ca?!.  24.)  It  is  not 
improbable,  that  like  some  other  old  practices,  one  or  other  of 
these  ceremonies  was  kept  up  in  Ireland. 

(22)  We  have  already  seen  {Not.   18.)  the  instances  of  St. 
Finian  and  St.  Senan  being  sent  to  the  church  for  baptism.     St, 
Fursey  was  three  days  after  his  birth  baptized  by  St.  Brendan  of 
Clonfert  ( Vit.  S.  Furs.  L.l.c.'S.):  St.^  Fintan  of  Cluain-edneach 
on  the  eighth  day  by  a  holy  man,  and  undoubtedly  a  clergyman,    * 
who  lived  in  a  place  called  Cliiain-mhic-treoinf  Vit.  S.  Fint.  c.  1.): 
St.  Laurence  O'Toole  by  the  bishop  of  Kildare  ( Vit,  S.  L.  c.  2.) 
&c.  &c.     In  the  24th  and  27th  of  the  canons,  called  of  the  synod 
of  St.  Patrick,  Auxilius,  and   Isserninus,   it  is  ordered,  that  no 
strange  or  newly  introduced  clergyman  do  baptize,  or  offer,  i.e.  to 
celebrate  the  holy  mysteries,  without  the  permission  of  the  bishop. 
Hence  it  is  clear,  that  the  right  of  baptizing  was  supposed  ordi- 
narily to  belong  to  the  clergy. 

§.  V.  It  lias  been  said  that,  after  the  synod  was 
conckided,  the  king  Henry  sent  to  the  Pope  certain 
letters  of  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  Ireland 
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recognizing  Henry's  power  over  Ireland.  (23)  This 
much  may  be  admitted,  that  some  time  later  (24)  he 
sent  to  Rome  a  copy  of  those  wonderful  decrees,  and 
very  probably,  as  may  be  concluded  from  the  brief 
of  Alexander  III.,  Cof  which  hereafter)  a  certain  ac- 
count of  Irish  practices,  such  as  might  induce  the 
Pope  to  favour  his  views.     After  all,  said  decrees 
produced  no  effect  in  Ireland,  and  were  disregarded 
by  the  Irish  clergy  and  people,  who  looked  only  to 
their  own  ecclesiastical  rules,  as  if  the  synod  of  Ca- 
shel  had  never  been  held.  (25)     Henry  left  Dublin 
early  in  February  of  the  same  year  1172,  and  went 
to  Wexford.     Being  there  he    received,   about  the 
middle  of  Lent,  some  very  pressing  news  from  Nor- 
mandy,   relative  to  the  affair  of  Thomas    Becket, 
which  required  his  departure  for  that  country  as  soon 
as  conveniently  possible.   Accordingly  he  sailed  from 
Wexford  on  the  following  Easter    Monday,    (26) 
which  fell  on  the  1 7th  of  April,  and  arrived  on  the 
same  day  at  Port-Finnan  in  South  Wales.     In  this 
year  a  provincial  synod  was  held  at  Tuam  by  the 
archbishop  Cadla  O'Dubhai ;  but  nothing  is  recorded 
of  its  proceedings,  except  that  on  this  occasion  three 
churches  were  consecrated.  (27)     It  must  have  been 
after  the  synod  of  Cashel,  and  probably  was  assembled 
at  the  time  of  the  primate  Gelasius'  visitation  of  Con- 
naught.  (28)     In  said  year  died  the  holy  bishop  of 
Cork,  Gilla  Aeda  O'Mugin,  (29)  who  had  assisted  at 
the  council  of  Kells.     He  was  succeeded  by  one  Gre- 
gory.    To  the  same  year  are  assigned  the  deaths  of 
O'Meicstia  or  O'Meicselbe,  bishop  of  Emly ;  (30) 
Brigdin  O'Cathlan,  bishop  of  Ferns,  who  is  named 
after  some  other  bishops  of  that  see,  whose  precise 
times  are  not  known,  and  who  appears  to  have  re- 
signed several  years  before  his  death;  (31)  and  Ti- 
gernach  O'Maeleoin  of  Clonmacnois,  (32)  who  was 
rather  an  abbot  than  a  bishop.     Melruan  O'Ruadan, 
bishop  of  Achonry,  one  of  the  prelates  of  the  synod 
of  Kells,  had  died   in    J17O;    and  another  equally 
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eminent  prelate,  Peter  O'Mordai,  bishop  of  CJon- 
fert,  who  had  been  the  first  abbot  of  Boyle,  was 
drowned  in  the  Shannon  on  the  27th  of  December, 
A.  ll?].  Peter  O'Mordai  was  succeeded  by  Moeliosa 
Mac- Award,  who  held  the  see  only  a  short  time,  as 
he  died  in  1173.  (S3)  About  these  times,  and  appa- 
rently before  the  arrival  of  Henry  II.  in  Ireland, 
Donald  O'Brian,  king  of  North  Munster,  erected 
the  great  cathedral  of  Cashel  adjoining  Coi-mac's 
Chapel,  which  thenceforth  was  used  as  a  vestry  or 
chapter-house.  He  endowed  this  church,  and  granted 
lands  to  the  see.  (34)  To  the  year  1 173  is  assigned 
the  death  of  Kinad  O'Ronan,  bishop  of  Glendaloch, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  foundation 
charter  of  the  priory  of  All  Saints  in  Dublin.  (35) 
Muredacfo^^'Cohiiaich,  who  had  been  bishop  of  Ki- 
nel-eogaih,  or  Ardsrath,  at  the  time  of  the  council 
of  Kells,  (36)  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Derry,  is  said 
to  have  died  in  the  same  year,  or  in  the  following^  on 
the  10th  of  February.  He  became  bishop  of  this  see 
through  the  resignation,  some  years  earlier,  of  Flath- 
bert  O'Brolcan  the  first  ordinary  bishop  of  Derry. 
(37)  Muredach  had  been  an  Augustin  Canon,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  for  his  learning,  humility,  and 
charity  to  the  poor.  He  has  been  called  bishop  also 
of  Raphoe  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  whereas  the  then 
bishop  of  Raphoe  was  Gilbert  O'Caran.  (38) 

(23)  Hoveden  has  this  story  {loc.  cit.) ;  but  Giraldus  says  no- 
thing about  such  letters,  or  their  having  been  sent  to  Rome.  Hove- 
den absurdly  supposed,  that  these  letters  were  written  at  Water- 
ford.     See  above  Not.  3. 

(24)  Owing  to  the  tempestuous  weather  that  prevailed  during 
the  winter  of  1171  coming  1172,  and  part  of  the  following  spring, 
Henry  could  have  no  communication  with  Rome,  nor  had  he  any 
for  some  months  even  with  England  or  his  other  dominions. 

(25)  This  is  plain  from  Giraldus,  who  speaking  ( Topogr.  Hib, 
Dist,  3.C.  19.)  of  the  Irish  practices  followed  in  his  days,  several 
years  after  the  synod  of  Cashel,  says,  that  tithe*  were  not  paid, 
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and  that  marriages  were  not  contracted,  that  is,  according  to  the 
usage  of  England,  &c.  It  is  true,  that  elsewhere  he  mentions  a 
great  alteration  for  the  better,  owing  to  the  measures  of  Henry. 
(See  above  Not.  13.)  But  this  must  be  taken  either  as  a  flourish 
in  favour  of  Henry,  or  may  be  understood  of  the  state  and  sys- 
tem of  the  diocese  of  Dublin  as  it  was  under  John  Comin,  an 
Englishman,  during  whose  incumbency  Giraldus  was  in  Ireland. 

(26)  Giraldus  says,  {Hib.  exp.  L.l.  c.  37.)  Paschali  luce se- 
cunda,  that  is,  of  the  year  1172.  Leland,  who  erroneously 
places  (B.  1.  c  3.)  Henry's  departure  in  1173,  had  no  right  to 
refer  in  the  margin  to  Giraldus,  who  does  not  there  mention  A, 
1173;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  from  his  whole  con- 
text, that  the  Easter  Monday  was  in  1172,  the  year  marked  also 
by  Hoveden,  and  several  old  writers,  as  also  by  Ware  (Annals) 
Lyttleton,  &c.  «S:c.  Tlie  fact  is,  that  Henry  must  have  left 
Ireland  in  1172,  whereas  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
he  arrived  in  Normandy  in  May  of  that  year ;  that  it  was  in  said 
year  that  he  was  absolved  there  by  the  Pope's  legates  from  the 
censures  incuiTed  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  Thomas  Bec- 
ket ;  and  that  he  was  present  at  the  synod  of  Avranches,  which 
met  in  that  year  on  the  27th  of  September.  (See  Fleury,  L.  72. 
J.  39.  seqq.) 

(27)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1172,  and  Harris,  Archbishops  of 
Tuam  at  Catholicus  O'Dubhai. 

(28)  See  above  ^.2. 

(29)  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Cork,  For  this  worthy 
prelate  see  Chap,  xxvii.  J.  8. 

(30)  lb.  at  Emly.  (31)  Harris,  ib.  at  Ferns. 

(32)  Ware  and  Han-is,  ib.  at  Clonmacnois.  I  find  no  proof  of 
his  having  been  a  bishop,  except  his  being  called  comcrban  of  St. 
Kieran.  But  he  might  have  been  only  an  abbot ;  for  St.  Kieran  had 
not  been  a  bishop.  And  it  is  much  more  probable,  that  this  was 
the  case,  because  Moriertach  O'Moeluidhir,  the  bishop  of  Clon- 
macnois, who  assisted  at  the  synod  of  Kells,  lived  until  1188  ;  and 
there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  with  Ware,  that  he  resigned  his 
see  long  before  his  death. 

(33)  Ware  and  Harris,  ib.at  Achonry  and  Clonfert. 

(34)  Ware,  Antig.  cap.  29.  at  Cashely  and  Harris,  Archbishops 
of  Cash  el. 
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(35)  See  Harris,  Bishops  at  Glendaloch.  Compare  with  Chap, 
XXVIII.  §.  10. 

(36)  Not.  100.  to  Chap,  xxvii. 

(37)  For  Flathbert  see  Chap,  xxviii.  J.  5. 

(38)  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Derrij.  Hoveden  calls 
Muredach  Mauritius  Charcnsis  epis.  instead  of  Darensis, 

§.  VI.  The  great  and  truly  excellent  and  holy  pri- 
mate Gelasius,  having  returned  to  Armagh  from  his 
last  visitations  in  Connaught  and  Ulster,  remained 
there  preparing  for  eternity,  until  God  was  pleased 
to  call  him  to  himself  on  the  27th  of  March  A.  D. 
1 174,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age  after  an  active  and 
exemplary  incumbency  of  »^8  years.  (39)  He  was 
succeeded  by  Conchovar  or  Conor,  alias  Cornelius, 
Mac-Conchailleadh,  abbot  of  the' Augustin  Canons 
monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  of  Armagh,  who 
went  to  Rome  on  some  ecclesiastical  business,  and  died 
there  in  1175.  (40)  Patrick  O'Bainan,  who  had 
been  bishop  of  Connor,  and  one  of  the  prelates  of  the 
council  of  Kells,  a  man  highly  praised  for  his  sanc- 
tity, died  in  1174  in  the  island  of  Hy,  whither  he 
had  retired  apparently  some  years  before  his  death  ; 
for  one  Nehemias  is  mentioned  as  the  actual  bishop 
of  Conor  at  the  time  of  king  Henry's  arrival  in  Ire- 
land, that  is,  in  the  latter  partofll?].  (41)  To 
the  same  year  1174  some  assign  the  death  of  Ethru 
O'Miadachain,  bishop  of  Clonard,  which  others  place 
in  1173.  (42)  In  some  lists  of  the  members  of  the 
council  of  Kells  this  prelate  is  reckoned  among  them. 

(43)  In  said  year  1174  died  also  Moeliosa  O'Con- 
nachtain,  bishop  of  East  Connaught,  that  is,  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  united  dioceses  of  Elphin  and  Roscom- 
mon, who  had  assisted  at  the  now  mentioned  council. 

(44)  This  was  also  the  year  of  the  death  of  a  very 
holy  man,  St.  Gilda-Machaibeo  or  Mochaibeo,  whose 
name  has  been  latinized  into  Machabeiis,  (45)  He 
was  born  in  1 10^2,  and  became  in  all  appearance  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  blessed  Imar,  the  master  and  director  of 
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St.  Malachy.  It  is  certain  that,  after  having  been 
for  some  time  a  Canon  Regular  of  St.  Augustin  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  of  Armagh, 
he  was  appointed  abbot  of  it,  probably  soon  after  the 
death  of  Imar,  which  occurred  at  Rome  in  11 31.. 
(46)  There  is  reason  to  think,  that  he  did  not  hold 
that  situation  until  his  death.  (47)  He  died  on  the 
31st  of  March,  and  the  Irish  hagiologists  represent 
him  as  a  man  of  superior  piety,  learning,  and  wis- 
dom. (48)  An  illustrious  professor  of  the  school  of 
Armagh,  and  its  chief  director,  Florence  Gorman, 
who  had  studied  for  twenty-one  years  in  France  and 
England,  and  afterwards  taught  in  his  own  country 
for  twenty  years  longer,  died  about  the  same  time  in 
the  same  year.  (49) 

(39)  AA,  SS.  Vit.  S.  GeL  cap.  30,  and  Tr.  Th.p.  310. 
Giraldus  says,  fHib.  exp.  L.  1.  c,  34.)  that  Gelasius  lived  entirely 
on  the  milk  of  a  cow,  which  used  to  be  driven  before  him  wherever 
he  went.     For  entirely  read  chiefly. 

(40)  Tr.  Th.  p.  ib.  Ware  says,  (Archbishops  of  Armagh) 
that  he  died  in  1175  or  1176.  1  suppose  he  had  no  reason  for 
adding  or  1176,  except  his  thinking,  that  the  old  mode  of  anti- 
cipating the  Christian  era,  followed  in  some  Irish  annals,  was  still 
continued.     But  it  had  ceased  to  prevail  long  before  these  times. 

(41)  See  Tr.  Th.  p.  501.  and  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at 
Connor. 

(42)  Ware  compared  with  Harris,  ib.  at  Meath. 

(43)  See  Not.  100.  to  Chap,  xxvii. 

(44)  Ware  and  Harris,  ib.  at  Elphin.  Compare  with  Not.  106. 
to  Chap.xx\ii. 

(45)  His  name  is  in  the  Irish  calendars,  and  Colgan  treats  of 
him  at  31  March. 

(46)  See  Chap.xxvi.  §.15. 

(47)  We  have  just  seen,  that  Ware  calls  Conchovar,  who  suc- 
ceeded Gelasius  in  the  see  of  Armagh  A.D.  1174,  abbot  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  the  time  of  his  being  appointed  to  it.  How 
then  could  Machabeus,  who  survived  Gelasius  by  four  days,  have 
been  then  abbot,  if  Conchovar  was  the  real  one  ?     The  matter 
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maybe  easily  settled  by  supposing,  that,  if  Ware  be  right,  Macha- 
beus  had  some  time  previous  resigned  the  abbacy. 

(^S)  Marian  Gorman,  his  contemporary,  styles  him,  as  quoted 
by  Colgan,  a  tower  of  piety  and  meekness,  an  ark  of  wisdom  and 
science,  &c.     Others  speak  of  him  in  a  similar  manner. 

(49)   Tr.  Th.p.  310. 

§.  VII.  In  1175  Henry  II.  sent  Nicholas,  prior 
of  Wallingford,  afterwards  abbot  of  Malmesbury,  and 
William  Fitz-Adelm  to  Ireland  with  the  bull  of 
Adrian  IV.  and  the  confirmatory  brief,  which  Alex- 
ander III.  had  sent  some  time  before  to  Henry. 
(50)  On  their  arrival  a  meeting  of  bishops  was  held 
at  Waterford,  in  which  those  precious  documents 
were  publicly  read.  (51)  This  was  the  first  time 
that  they  were  so  in  Ireland  ;  and,  although  Henry 
undoubtedly  had  Adrian's  bull  in  his  hands,  when  he 
was  in  Ireland,  he  thought  it  unadviseable  to  an- 
nounce it  publicly.  He  knew,  that  not  only  the 
whole  drift  of  it,  but  likewise  certain  unfounded  as- 
persions contained  in  it  would  have- caused  great  irri- 
tation among  both  the  clergy  and  laity.  But  now, 
owing  to  the  precarious  state  of  his  power  in  Ireland, 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  recur  to  the  Papal  au- 
thority, thinking  that  he  might  by  this  means  secure 
the  obedience  of  the  clergy,  whom  he  imagined  he 
had  already  brought  over  in  great  part  to  his  side  by 
some  of  the  decrees  of  his  synod  of  Cashel,  and 
through  whom  he  expected  to  counteract  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Irish  princes  and  people  to  his  authority. 
After  his  departure  there  was  much  fighthig  in  Ire- 
land between  the  natives  and  the  foreigners.  A 
grant,  which  he  had  made  of  Meath  to  Hugh  de 
Lacy,  (52)  being  contrary  to  the  interests  of  Tiernan 
O'Ruarc,  under  whose  government  a  considerable 
part  of  that  great  territory  had  been  placed,  gave  rise 
to  a  dispute,  which  was  near  terminating  in  open  hos- 
tilities. To  prevent  this  mischief  some  friends  of 
both  parties  brought  about  a  conference  between 
O'Ruarc  and  Lacy.     They  met  some  time  in  117^> 
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on  a  hill  not  far  from  Dublin,  each  accompanied  by  a 
small  and  equal  number  of  their  adherents.  But  be- 
fore the  conference  was  concluded  O'Ruarc  was 
killed  by  Griffin,  a  nephew  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald, 
who  was  present  and  who  excited  him  to  this  act. 
The  apology  set  up  by  writers  of  their  faction  for 
this  dreadful  deed  is,  that  O'Ruarc  had  previously 
aimed  a  blow  against  Lacy.  Whether  this  be  true 
or  not,  this  is  not  the  place  to  inquire.  The  head 
of  O'Ruarc  was  then  cut  off,  and  placed  over  a  gate 
in  Dublin,  and  his  body  hung,  with  the  feet  upwards, 
on  a  gallows.  In  this  year  Lacy  ravaged  Annaly,  and 
killed  Donald  O'Ferral  its  king  or  chieftain.  Early 
in  the  following  year  Strongbow  invaded  Ophaly, 
whose  chieftain  was  O'Dempsy,  and  burned  and 
plundered  some  towns  ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  lost 
his  son-in-law  Robert  de  Quincey,  constable  of  Lein- 
ster,  who  was  attacked  in  a  defile  by  O'Dempsy,  and 
slain  with  many  of  his  knights  and  the  loss  of  the 
banner  of  Leinster.  (53) 

(50)  This  brief  may  be  seen  in  Usher's  Sylloge,  No.  47,  taken 
from  the  genuine  and  correct  text  of  Giraldus  (Hib.  exp.  L.  2.  c.  6.) 
Lynch  (Cambr,  evers.  p.  197.)  argues  from  its  not  being  in  the 
Roman  Bullarium,  that  it  is  a  forgery ;  but  this  and  some  other 
exceptions  of  his  are  of  as  little  avail  as  his  arguments  against  the 
autheiiticity  of  Adrian's  bull.  It  confirms  the  grant  made  by 
Adrian  under  the  former  condition  of  the  payment  of  the  Peter- 
pence;  and  Alexander  wishes,  that,  on  eradicating  the  dirty 
practices  of  Ireland,  the  nation  may  through  Henry's  exertions 
become  polished,  and  its  church  be  brought  to  a  better  form.  He 
seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  state  of  the  Irish  church, 
except  what  he  heard  from  the  lying  accounts  of  the  enemies  of 
Ireland  ;  and  as  to  ecclesiastical  or  other  dirt  I  believe  he  might  in 
those  times  have  found  enough  of  it,  and  I  fear  more,  nearer 
home,  without  looking  for  it  in  this  country.  I  dare  say  he  would 
have  been  hard  set  to  meet  with,  in  any  equal  portion  of  the  Church 
of  that  period,  so  many  excellent  bishops  as  Gelasius,  Laurence 
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O'Toole,  Christian  of  Lismore,  Catholicus  of  Tuam,  &c.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  brief  concerning  any  letters  or  other  papers  sent 
by  Irish  archbishops  and  bishops  to  the  Pope;  (see  above  f .  5.) 
and  the  only  authority  alleged  for  Henry's  right  to  Ireland  is  the 
Bull  of  Adrian. 

(51)  Giraldus  {loc.  aV.)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1175.  Lyttelton, 
&c.  &c.  I  do  not  understand,  why  Leland  fB.  1.  ch.  4-.)  places 
this  meeting  of  the  clergy  at  Waterford,  the  arrival  of  Nicholas 
of  Wallingford,  whom  he  calls  simply  JVallingford,  and  the 
reading  of  Adrian's  bull,  <S:c.  so  late  as  J.  1 177.  I  am  sure 
he  is  wrong ;  but  I  shall  not  tire  the  reader  with  a  disputation  on 
this  subject. 

(52)  The  charter  of  this  grant  is  in  Ware's  Antiquities^  cap.  27. 

(53)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1172.  Lyttelton,  B.  4,  &c. 

§.  viiT.  In    1173  confederacies  were  formed  in 
Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  the   Anglo- 
Normans,  who  dissatisfied  with   Hervey  de   Monte 
Marisco,  whom  Strongbow  had  placed  over  the  army, 
after  the  death  of  De  Quincey,  called  out  for  Rey- 
mond  le    Grose  as  their  commander.      Strongbow 
having. complied  with  their  wish,  Ileymond  set  about 
plundering  the  Desies,  took  Lismore  which  he  pil- 
laged, and  sent  a  great  part  of  his  united  spoil  by 
water  towards  Waterford.     The  vessels,  in  which  it 
was  contained,  were  met  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Blackwater  by  a  Danish  fleet  from  Cork,  and  a  com- 
bat ensued,  in  which  the  Danes  were  worsted.  Mean- 
while Reyniond  defeated  a  body  of  the  Irish,  who 
had  been  sent  to  Lismore   by   Dermod  Mac-Carthy, 
king  of  Desmond,  and  then  marched   to  Waterford, 
driving  along  a  great  number  of  cattle.     Not  long 
after  in  a  fit  of  disgust  he   returned   to  Wales.  (54) 
The  command  of  the  army  now  devolved  on  Hervey 
de  Monte  Marisco,  who  in  the  following  year,  1174, 
wishing   to    signalize  himself,    obtained  permission 
from  Strongbow  to  invade  the  territories  of  Donald 
O'Brian,  king  of  North  Munster.     This  was  granted 
to   him,  and   Strongbow   himself  went  to    Cashel, 
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where  he  expected  rehiforcements  from  Dublin.  The 
corps  under  Hervey  was  attacked  all  of  a  sudden, 
early  on  a  morning,  near  Thurles  (55)  by  Do- 
nald 0*Brian,  and  400  of  them,  or,  according  to 
another  account,  (^(i)  700,  together  with  four  of 
their  chief  leaders,  were  put  to  the  sword,  while  the 
remainder  fled  to  Waterford,  whither  Strongbow 
also  hastened  his  return,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the 
city  as  if  it  w^ere  besieged.  For  the  whole  country 
was,  on  the  news  of  O' Brian's  success,  filled  with  Irish 
armies,  which  withdrew  their  allegiance  from  Henry. 
Koderic  O' Conor  soon  after  entered  Meath  with  a 
great  force,  and  ravaged  the  whole  country,  which 
Hugh  de  Lacy  had  parcelled  out  among  his  fiiends 
and  soldiers.  Hugh  Tirrel,  who  acted  for  Lacy, 
then  in  England,  finding  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  defend  the  castle  of  Trim,  demolished  the  fortifi- 
cations, burned  it,  as  he  did  also  that  of  Duleek, 
and  escaped  with  his  soldiers  to  Dublin.  While  the 
affairs  of  the  foreigners  were  in  this  perilous  state, 
Reymond  was  persuaded  to  return  to  Ireland,  and 
arrived  with  his  cousin  german  Milo,  or  Meyler, 
and  30  other  knights,  all  of  his  own  kindred,  besides 
100  cavalry  and  300  infantry,  in  the  harbour  of  Wa- 
terford at  a  very  critical  moment.  At  that  time  a  ge- 
neral insurrection  of  the  Danes  of  Waterford  was 
breaking  out ;  but  Reymond  was  able  to  rescue 
Strongbow  from  their  fury,  and  conducted  him  to 
Wexford.  Afterwards  they  put  to  death  all  the 
Anglo-Normans  they  met  with  in  the  streets  or  else- 
where, until  at  length  terms  were  agreed  upon  be- 
tween  them  and  the  garrison.  Reymond  then 
marched  towards  Meath  against  Roderic  O' Conor, 
who  hearing  of  his  approach  returned  to  Connaught. 
(57)  In  the  succeeding  year  1175  Reymond,  as- 
sisted by  Donald  prince  of  Ossory,  undertook  the 
siege  of  Limerick,  in  order  to  enrich  his  army  with 
the  plunder  of  that  city,  and  probably  in  revenge  for 
the  victory  gained  by  Donald  O'Briannear  Thurles. 

l^OL.  IV.  Q 
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But  it  would  lead  me  too  far  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
this  siege  and  its  consequences. 

(54)  Ware,  ih.  at  /4. 1173.  Lyttelton,  ih.  &c.  &c. 

(55)  Lyttelton  was  wrong  in  placing  this  battle  in  Ossory. 

(56)  Annals  of  Innisfallen. 

(57)  Ware,  ib.  at  A.  1174.  Lyttelton,  &c.  &c. 

§.  IX.  While  matters  were  going  in  this  manner, 
Henry  perceived  that  it  was  not  an  easy  task  to  sub- 
due the  Irish  nation,  and,  considering  the  delicate 
state  of  his  affairs  both  in  Great  Britain  and  France, 
first  strove  to  render  their  clergy  subservient  to  him 
by  means  of  the  Papal  decrees,  which  he  got  read  at 
Waterford,  as  we  have  seen  above.  He  knew,  how- 
ever, that  something  more  was  w^anting  to  bring  over 
the  laity,  and  accordingly  was  anxious  to  compromise 
his  disputes  with  the  Irish  princes,  particularly  Ro- 
deric  O'Conor.  Things  were  managed  in  such  a 
manner,  that  Roderic  sent  over,  to  negotiate  in  his 
name  with  Henry,  three  ambassadors,  Catholicus  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  Concors  abbot  of  St.  Brendan's  of 
Clonfert,  and  Laurence  his  chancellor.  They  waited 
on  the  king  at  Windsor  about  Michaelmas  of  this 
year  1 1 75,  and  within  the  octave  of  that  festival  a 
great  council  was  held  there,  (58)  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing articles  were  agreed  upon.  Roderic  w^as  to 
be  still  a  king,  but  as  holding  under  Henry,  and 
was  to  retain  his  hereditary  territories  as  firmly 
and  peaceably  as  he  had  possessed  them  before  Hen- 
ry's arrival  in  Ireland.  He  was  likewise  to  have  un- 
der his  superintendence  and  jurisdiction  the  other 
kings,  princes,  &c.  of  the  rest  of  Ireland,  with  the 
exception  of  some  parts,  and  was  bound  to  make 
them  pay,  through  his  hands,  their  tribute  to  the 
king  of  England.  These  kings  &c.  were  not  to  be 
disturbed  as  to  the  possession  of  their  principalities, 
as  long  as  they  remained  faithful  to  Henry  and  obe- 
dient to  Roderic.     But  in  case  they  failed  in  either 
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point,  or  refused  to  pay  the  tribute,  Roderic  was  au- 
thorized to  judge  of  their  proceedings,  and,  if  requi- 
site, to  deprive  them  of  their  power  and  possessions  ; 
and,  should  his  own  power  not  be  sufficient  for  that 
purpose,  he  was  to  be  assisted  by  the  English  king's 
constable  and  his  other  servants  and  soldiers.  The 
tribute  to  be  paid  by  Roderic  and  the  Irish  at  large 
was  very  trifling,  consisting  only  of  a  hide  for  every 
tenth  head  of  cattle  killed  in  Ireland.  This  agree- 
ment and  the  extent  of  Rodericks  power  were  not, 
however,  to  comprehend  all  Ireland  ;  for  the  king 
reserved  to  himself  or  to  his  barons  Dublin  and  its 
appurtenances,  all  Meath  and  Leinster,  besides  Wa- 
terford  and  the  country  thence  to  Dungarvan  in- 
cluded. There  were  some  minor  articles,  which,  as 
I  am  not  writing  a  civil  history  of  Ireland,  it  would 
be  out  of  my  line  to  give  a  detail  of.  (59)  One  of 
the  witnesses  to  this  treaty  was  St.  Laurence  O' Toole, 
who  had  come  over  to  England  concerning  certain 
affairs  of  his  church,  some  time  before  the  arrival  of 
Rodericks  ambassadors.  In  the  same  council  or  as* 
sembly  Henry  exercised  the  first  act  of  his  authority 
as  to  the  appointment  of  Irish  bishops  by  naming  to 
the  see  of  Waterford,  which  happened  to  be  then 
vacant,  (probably  by  the  death  of  Tostius,  who  had 
assisted  at  the  synod  of  Kells)  one  Augustin  an  Irish- 
man, who  is  styled  master^  and  whom,  as  St.  Lau- 
rence  was  about  returning  to  Ireland,  he  sent  in  his 
company  to  be  consecrated  by  Donald,  archbishop  of 
Cashel.  (60)  On  this  occasion  the  king  acted  very 
judiciously  ;  1.  by  not  placing  a  foreigner  over  the 
church  of  Waterford  ;  and  2.  by  not  getting  Augus- 
tin consecrated  in  England,  but  directing  him,  as 
the  canons  required,  to  the  metropolitan,  whose  suf- 
fragan he  was  to  become. 

(58)  Hoveden  says  (at  A,  1175.)  that  the  agreement  between 
the  kings  Henry  and  Roderic  was  made  in  octavis  S.  Mickaelis, 
which  may  be  understood  of  the  Octave  of  Michaelmas,  that  is, 

q2 
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the  6th  of  October,  or  of  some  day  within  the  Octave.  The 
blundering  translator  of  Ware's  Annals  at  said  year  has  englified 
Hoveden's  words  by  8th  of  October^  probably  not  understanding 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Octave,  and  for  Catholicus,  S^c,  he  has  the 
Catholic  bishop  of  Tunm.  Harris  (at  Archbishops  of  Tuam, 
Catholicus  J  instead  of  Concors  writes  Canthred. 

(59)  The  whole  treaty  is  in  Hoveden's  Annals  at  A,  1175.     See 
also  Lyttelton,  B,  4. 

(60)  Hoveden  writes  ;  (ib.J  ^^  In  eodem  vero  concilio  dedit  rex 
Angliae   magistro  Augustino    Hybernensi    episcojjatiwi    Water- 

fordiae,  qui  tunc  vacabat  in  Hybernia.  Et  misit  einn  in  Hy- 
berniam  cum  Laurentio  Diviliniae  archiepiscopo,  ad  consecrandum 
a  Donato  Cassiliensi  archiepiscopo" 

§.  X.  It  was  in  the  same  year  1175,  and  some 
time  before  the  now  mentioned  assembly  was  held, 
that  St.  Laurence  was  near  being  killed  at  Canter- 
bury. Having  gone  thither  to  wait  upon  the  king, 
who  was  there  at  that  time,  he  was  received  with 
great  respect  by  the  monks,  and  after  a  night  spent 
in  imploring  the  suffrages  of  the  martyr  St.  Thomas 
Becket,  prepared  at  their  request  to  celebrate  mass 
on  the  following  morning.  As  he  was  proceeding 
to  the  altar,  dressed  in  his  pontificals,  a  certain  mad- 
man, who  had  heard  that  he  was  a  holy  man,  took 
it  into  his  head  that  it  would  be  a  good  act  to  give 
him  the  crown  of  martyrdom  and  make  him  another 
St.  Thomas.  Accordingly  he  seized  upon  a  large 
club,  and  rushing  through  the  crowd,  struck  him 
with  all  his  might  a  violent  blow  on  the  head, 
which  made  him  fall  near  the  altar.  The  monks 
and  the  people  much  aggrieved  thought,  that  he  was 
mortally  wounded.  But  after  a  little  time  lifting  up 
his  head,  the  saint  called  for  some  water,  over 
which  he  said  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  having  blessed 
it  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  desired  the  wound  to 
be  washed  with  it.  This  done,  the  flowing  of  the 
blood  ceased,  the  wound  was  healed,  and  he  cele« 
brated  mass.     On  the  king's  ordering  that  the  mad- 
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man   should   be   hanged,    St.   Laurence   interceded 
for  him,  and    with   difficulty  obtained    his   pardon. 

In  this  year  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  Zvlocliosa 
(whom  some  call  Malachy)  Mac-Inclericuir,  the 
immediate  successor  of  the  great  St.  Malachy  in  the 
see  of  Down,  and  who  was  one  of  the  prehites  of 
the  council  of  Kells.  He  was  succeeded  bv  Gilla- 
domnai  (called  Gelasius)  Mac-Cormac,  who  died 
in  the  course  of  said  year,  and  after  whom  was 
appointed  another  Malachy.  (62)  In  the  same,  or 
in  the  following  year  Giilacomida  (called  also  Gil- 
*hert)  O'Caran  was  removed  from  the  see  of  Raphoe 
to  that  of  Armagh,  in  the  room  of  Conchovar  Mac- 
Conchailleadh,  who  died  at  Rome.  (63;  He  was 
bishop  of  Raphoe  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Newry,  to  the  charter 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  witnesses,  under  the 
title  of  bishop  of  Tir-conail,  in  which  territory  Ra- 
phoe is  situated.  He  was  bishop  there  also  when 
Henry  II.  arrived  in  Ireland.  (64)  Fiathbert 
O'Brolcan,  wlio  some  years  before  had  resigned  the 
see  of  Derry,  {p5>)  and  afterwards  retained  only 
the  government  of  the  monastery  of  Derry,  having 
refused  that  of  Hy,  died  in  said  year  1  \  7->,  and 
was  buried  in  that  monastery,  leaving  a  great  repu- 
tation for  w^isdom  and  liberality.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  monastery  by  Gelasius  O'Branain.   [Jo^) 

(61)  Vit,  S.  Laurent,  cap.  19.  The  author  states,  that  this 
transaction  was  attested  by  a  person,  wlio  was  present. 

(62)  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Down. 

(63)  Above  §.6. 

(64^)  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Armagh  and  Raphoe, 
Gilbert  of  Raphoe  is  mentioned  in  Hoveden's  list  of  Irish  sees. 
For  his  signature  to  the  charter  of  Newry  see  Not.  34.  to  Chap. 

XXVIII. 

(65)  Above  §.5. 
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(66)   Tr.  Th.j).  505.  and  Ware,   /hmah  at  A.  1175,  and  Bi- 
shops at  Deny. 

§.  xr.    About  these  times  Strongbow  founded  a 
priory  for  knights  of  tlie  order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, called  at  a  much  later  period  Knights  of  Mal- 
ta, at  Kilmainham    near  Dublin,    which  foundation 
was  confirmed  by   Henry  II.  (67)     That  place  had 
been  anciently  called   Kill-magneiid  from   St.  Mag- 
nend,  who  was  abbot  there  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventh  century,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  son 
of  Aidus,  prince  of  Orgiell,  who  died  in  606  (607). 
St.  Magnend's  name  is  in  the  Irish  calendars  at   18 
December.  (68)     Strongbow  died  about  the  begin- 
ning of  June  A.  D.   1176,  and  his  body  was  kept 
unburied    until   Reymond,  whom   his  wife  Basilea, 
sister  of  Strongbow^,  had  sent  for  in  all  haste,  arrived 
in  Dublin.     It  was  then,  under  the  direction  of  St. 
Laurence  O' Toole,  solemnly  interred  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  tlie  Holy  Trinity,  alias  Christ-church. 
Strongbow  left,  by  his  wife  Eva,  daughter  of  Der- 
mod  Mac-Murrogh,  a  daughter,  named  Isabel,  who 
was  afterwards  married  to   William   Mareschal,  earl 
of  Pembroke.  (69)     The  king,  on  hearing  of  Strong- 
bow's  death,  sent  over  to  Ireland,  as  his  deputy  or 
lieutenant,  William  Fitz-Adelm,  and  together  with 
him   John  de  Courcey,    Robert  Fitz-Stephen,    and 
Milo  de  Cogan,  who  were  to  act  under  him.     In  the 
beginning  of  September  of  the  same  year  Maurice 
Fitzgerald  died  at  Wexford  leaving  three  sons,  Wil- 
liam, Gerald,  and  Alexander.     From   Maurice  are 
descended  all   the  noble  and  illustrious   families  of 
the  Fitzgeralds  in   Ireland.     Soon  after  the  death  of 
Strongbow,  and  before  the   arrival  of  Fitz-Adelm, 
Melaghlin  Mac-Loghlin,  an  Ulster  prince,  attacked 
and  demolished  the  castle  of  Slane,  on  which  occasion 
Richard  Fleming,  the  owner  or  governor  of  it,  w^as, 
together  with  many  others,  put  to  the  sword,  none 
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of  the  princes  of  Ulster  at  this  time  recognizing  the 
sovereignty  of  the  king  of  England.  (70) 

To  this  year  II76,  and  to  the  first  of  January, 
some  accounts  assign  the  death  of  Malachy  O'Brin, 
or  0*Byrne,  bishop  of  Kildare.  (7I)  It  is  related, 
that  St.  Laurence  once  ordered  him  to  undertake  the 
cure  of  a  lady,  who  was  mad  and  [)ossessed  witli  an 
evil  spirit,  but  that  he  declined  the  task,  sayin^i';  tliat 
he  was  not  of  sufficient  merit  to  be  able  to  expel  de- 
vils. (72)  He  was  succeeded  by  Nehemias,  who 
held  the  sec  for  about  18  years.  (73)  In  1  177 
Charles  O'Buacalla,  abbot  of  Mellifont,  became 
bishop  of  Emly,  and  died  in  less  than  a  month  after. 
(74)  Who  was  his  immediate  })redeccssor  is  not 
known  ;  for  he  could  not  have  been  O'Meicstia,  who 
died  in  1172.  (75)  Imar  O'Ruadan,  bishop  of  Kil- 
lala,  or  of  Hua-Fiachra,  died  also  in  1177»   (7^0 

(67)  Ware,  Antir/.  cap.  26.  at  Dublin. 

(68)  A  A.  S-S. /?.  584  and  713.  Archdall  says,  {at  Kilmaiii' 
ham)  that  Magnend  was  abbot  of  Kill-magnend  in  606 ;  but 
Colgan  merely  states,  that  this  was  the  year  of  his  Hither 's  death. 

(69)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1176. 

(70)  See  Ware,  ib.  and  Lyttleton,  B.  5. 

(71)  See  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Kildare.  Colgan, 
fTr.  Th.j).  630.)  erroneously  calhng  him  0^ Brian,  places  liis 
death  in  1175,  and  so  do,  as  Harris  observes,  the  Annals  of 
Leinster. 

(72)  Vita  S.  Laur.  cap.  28.  Harris  pretends,  {loc.  cit.)  that 
O'Brin  was  right  in  making  this  excuse,  if  what  historians,  as  he 
pompously  calls  them,  say  of  him  be  true.  But  these  historians 
of  Harris  are  only  Giraldus,  (Hib.  exjj.  L.  \.  cap.  25.)  who  is 
well  known  to  have  told  or  repeated  a  great  number  of  falsehoods. 
The  story  is,  that,  when  Fitz-Stephen  was  in  the  year  1171  be- 
sieged in  Carig  near  Wexford  by  Donald,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Dermod  Mac-Morrogh,  and  the  Danes  of  Wexford,  O'Brin,  and 
O'Hethe,  bishop  of  Ferns,  perjured  themselves  to  make  Fitz- 
Stephen  believe,  that  Dublin  was  taken  by  the  Irish,  and  all  the 
foreigners  destroyed,  in  consequence  of  which  Fitz-Stephen  and 
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liis  party  surrendered.  This  is  evidently  a  fable  patched  up  to 
apologize  for  Fitz- Stephen's  having  given  up  himself  and  his  gar- 
rison, together  with  the  fortress.  Ware,  treating  of  this  affair, 
( Annal.  at  yJ.  1171)  shews,  that  he  did  not  believe  Giraldus, 
whose  tract  he  had  before  his  eyes  ;  for  he  merely  states,  without 
mentioning  any  bishop,  that  the  besiegers  had  spread  a  report, 
that  Dublin  was  taken,  and  Strongbow  and  his  army  there  cut  to 
pieces.  In  fact,  there  vvere  veiy  strong  grounds  for  such  a  re- 
port ;  whereas,  had  Roderic  O'Conor  and  the  Irish  acted  with 
more  caution  and  ability,  the  foreigners  then  in  Dublin  might 
have  been  all  exterminated.  (See  Chap,  xxviii.  f .  15.)  Add, 
that  Ware,  giving  an  account  ( Bishops)  of  those  two  prelates, 
has  not  a  word  of  that  story ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  Harris  to 
foist  the  slanderous  tale  into  that  honest  writer's  works. 
(73)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Kildare.  (74)  lb.  at  Emli^, 
(75)  Above,  §.  5.        (76)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Killala. 

§.  XII.  In  the  same  year  1177  Malachy,  the  new 
bishop  of  Down,  was  taken  prisoner  by  John  de 
Coiircey,  but  at  the  request  of  Vivian,  Cardinal 
Priest  of  the  title  of  St.  Stephen  in  Monte  Coelio, 
was  soon  after  restored  to  his  liberty  and  see.  De 
Courcey,  wishing  to  give  some  employment  to  the 
Anglo-Norman  troops,  and  to  provide  for  their 
wants,  had,  in  spite  of  the  deputy  Fitz-Adelm's 
orders,  set  out  early  in  this  year  (77)  from  Dublin 
with  a  select  body  of  them,  joined  by  some  Irish, 
and  by  a  quick  march  of  three  or  four  days  arrived 
unexpectedly  at  Downpatrick,  the  capital  of  Ulidia, 
or  Ullagh,  and  at  that  time  an  open  unfortified 
place.  Mac-Dunlevy,  its  king,  being  unprepared 
for  this  attack,  withdrew  from  the  town.  Cardinal 
Vivian,  the  Pope's  legate  for  Scotland  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  and  also  for  Ireland,  happened  to 
be  then  at  Downpatrick,  having  arrived  there  a 
short  time  before  from  the  Isle  of  Mann,  and  where 
he  was  treated  with  great  respect.  He  endeavoured 
to  mediate  a  peace  between  Mac-Dunlevy  and  De 
Courcey,  and  proposed  that  the  latter  with  his  troops. 
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should  quit  the  country  on  condition  of  the  former 
paying  tribute  to  king  Henry.  De  Courcey  being 
quite  averse  to  this  agreement,  the  Cardinal,  vexed 
at  his  unjust  conduct,  went  to  Mac-Dunlevy  and 
exhorted  him  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  his  territo- 
ries. This  prince  soon  collected  an  army,  it  is  said, 
of  10,000  men,  and  marched  to  attack  the  invaders. 
De  Courcey  and  his  men  went  out  to  meet  them,  and 
after  a  hard  fought  battle  gained  a  victory.  The 
Cardinal  took  refuge  in  a  Church,  but  was  pro- 
tected by  De  Courcey,  who  also  granted  him  the 
freedom  of  the  bishop  Malachy,  who  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  Ulidians  had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
After  this  Vivian  went  to  Dublin,  and  held  there  a 
a  synod  of  bishops  and  abbots,  in  which  setting 
forth  Henry's  right  to  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  in 
virtue  of  the  Pope's  authority,  he  inculcated  the  ne- 
cessity of  obedience  to  him  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication. He  allowed  the  foreigners  liberty  to 
take  whatever  victuals  they  might  want,  in  their  ex- 
peditions, out  of  the  churches,  into  which,  as  sanc- 
tuaries, the  Irish  used  to  remove  them  ;  merely  or- 
dering, that  a  reasonable  price  should  be  paid  for 
them  to  the  rectors  of  such  churches.  (78)  Thus 
he  atoned  for  his  former  attention  to  Mac-Dunlevy. 
While  Vivian  was  in  Dublin,  William  Fitz-Adelm 
founded,  by  order  of  Henry  II.  the  celebrated  abbey 
of  St.  Thomas  the  martyr  (BecketJ  for  Canons 
Regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Victor,  near  Dublin,  on 
the  site  now  called  Thomas-court,  for  the  good  of 
the  souls  of  Geoffrey,  count  of  Anjou  father  of  the 
king,  of  the  empress  his  mother,  and  bis  ancestors, 
of  the  king  himself  and  of  his  sons.  Fitz-Adelm 
made  over  to  it,  on  the  king's  part,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Cardinal  and  of  St.  Laurence  O'Toole,  a 
piece  of  land  called  Donower  or  Do?iore,  This 
abbey  became  in  course  of  time  most  splendidly  en- 
dowed.   (79)      The    synod   being  ended,    Vivian 
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passed  over  to  Ckester,  and  soon  after   returned  to 
Scotland.   (80) 

(77)  Colgan  was  hugely  mistaken  (Tr,  Th.  p.  108.)  in  assign* 
ing  John  de  Courcey's  first  arrival  in  Ireland  to  A.  D.  1185.  He 
misunderstood  a  passage  of  Usher,  who  says,  (Pr,  p.  889.)  that 
Count  John  came  to  Ireland  in  that  year.  But  Usher  meant  not 
John  de  Courcy,  but  John,  earl  of  Morton,  and  son  of  Henry  IL 
who  was  afterwards  king  John,  as  appears  also  from  his  Tnd. 
Chron.ad  A.  1185. 

(78)  See  Giraldus,  Hib.  exp.  Z.  2.  c.  17.  Ware,  Annals  at  A. 
1177.  Lyttleton,  B,  5. 

(79)  See  Ware,  ib.  and  Antiq,  cap.  26.  at  Dublin.  Tlie  char- 
ter for  this  foundation  may  be  seen,  from  an  inspexinms.,  in  the 
Monast.  AngL  Vol.  2.  p,  1039.  It  is  also  in  Leland's  Hislony, 
B,  1.  ch,6.  Archdall  (at  Dublin,  Abbeij  of  St.  Thomas)  has 
egregiously  bungled  this  business.  According  to  him  the  abbey 
had  been  founded  by   Fitz-Adelm   as  early  as  A.  1172,  and  he 

^ytells  us,  that  somebody  was  prior  there  between  1172  and  1175  ; 
and  why  ?  Because  that  somebody  was  a  witness  to  a  charter 
granted  by  John  de  Courcy  to  the  prioiy  of  St.  Patiick  in  Down. 
The  poor  man  seems  not  to  have  known,  that  Fitz-Adelm  was 
not  Hemy's  deputy  in  Ireland,  and  consequently  could  not  have 
founded  the  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas  before  1176.  And  as  to 
what  he  says  about  St.  Patrick's  of  Down,  it  was  not  until  1177 
that  De  Courcey  had  any  thing  to  do  with  Down,  nor  until  1183 
that  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Patrick  to  a  church  in  that  town. 
Then  he  assigns  the  grant  of  Donore  to  1178,  as  if  said  grant 
were  not  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  abbey,  or  as  if  St. 
Vivian  had  not  left  Ireland  in  1177  soon  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  synod  of  Dublin. 

(80)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1177.  It  is  strange,  that  Usher  {hid. 
Chron.)  assigns  to  A.  1186  Vivian's  synod  of  Dublin  and  his  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  on  occasion  of  which  it  has  been  said,  that  he 
left  Ireland  less  loaded  with  Irish  gold  than  he  wished.  For  this 
was  said  relatively  to  his  departure  in  1177-  (See  Fleury,  L.  72. 
J.  59.) 

§.xiii.  At  this  time  a  great  dissension  prevailed 
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between   Roderic  O'Conor  and  his  eldest  son  Mur- 
tach  or  Morrogh,  who  fled  to  DubHn  and  excited 
Fitz-Adehn  to  make  war  on  his  father,  offering  to 
conduct  into  the  heart  of  Connaught  the  army  to 
be    employed  on  this  occasion.     Although  it  does 
not  appear,  that   Roderic  had  in  any  wise  violated 
the  treaty  solemnly  entered  into  with  king   Henry, 
or  had  given  any  provocation  to  the  English  govern- 
ment, Fitz-Adelm  basely  availed  himself  of  that  un- 
natural son's  treason,  hoping  to  add  Connaught  to 
Henry's  possessions  in  Ireland.     Accordingly  he  dis- 
patched in  said  year    1177  Milo  de   Cogan,  with  a 
considerable  army  of  knights,  cavalry,  and  archers, 
who   crossed   the    Shannon,  and   advanced  without 
meeting  any  opposition,  as  far  as  Tuam,  which,  it 
seems,  they  set  fire  to.  (81)     Throughout  the  whole 
country  they  found  no  provisions,  as  they  were  ei- 
ther concealed  in  places  where  they  could  not  be  dis- 
covered, or  had  been  carried  away  or  destroyed,  the 
inhabitants  having  retired  "with  their  families  and 
cattle  to   inaccessible  woods   or  to  the   mountains. 
Cogan  and  his  army  were  thus  reduced  almost  to 
starvation,  and  forced  to  set  out  again  for  Dublin, 
without  having  gained  any  advantage ;  but  on  their 
return,  and  after  eight  days  marching  in  Connaught, 
they  were  attacked  in  a  wood  near  the  Shannon  by 
Roderic  and  the  Connacians,  and  suffered  consider- 
able loss.  (82)     Murtach  was  taken  in  the  action, 
and  the  Connacians,  not  one  of  whom  had  joined 
him  on  his   entrance  into  their  country,  sentenced 
him,  with   the   consent   of    his  father,  to  have  his 
eyes   put   out,    which   was  accordingly  done.  (83) 
Some  time  in  May  of  this  year    Henry  held  a  par- 
liament at  Oxford,  in   which  he  declared  his   son 
John  king  of  Ireland,   having   obtained  permission 
to  do  so  from  Pope  Alexander  III.     This  is  not  the 
place  to  inquire  into  the  extent  of  power  or  territo- 
ries in  Ireland,  which  Henry  meant  to  confer  upon 
John  J  but  this  much  I  may  remark,  that  Joh»  was 
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not  Styled  king  of  Ireland,  his  title  being  lord  of 
Ireland  and  earl  of  Morton.  (84)  Afterwards,  nnd 
in  the  same  year,  he  made  a  grant  to  Robert  Fitz- 
Stephen  and  Milo  de  Cogan  of  the  kingdom  of 
Cork,  that  is,  of  Desmond,  to  hold  under  himself 
and  his  son  John,  and  their  heirs,  except  the  city 
of  Cork  and  the  adjoining  cantred,  which  Henry 
retained  in  his  own  hands,  but  of  which  Fitz-Ste- 
phen  and  Cogan  were  to  have  the  custody  for  him. 
(85)  This  grant  was  of  no  great  service  to  them  ; 
for  in  spite  of  it  they  got  possession  of  only  a  small 
part  of  that  kingdom,  and  two  years  afterwards  were 
glad  to  put  up  with,  between  them  both,  seven  cantreds 
near  the  city,  while  24  cantreds  remained  out  of  their 
and  Henry's  power.  (86)  A  similar  sort  of  grant, 
rather  nominal  than  real,  was  some  time  after  made 
of  the  kingdom  of  North-Munster  by  Henry  to 
Philip  de  Breuse,  who,  notwithstanding  the  king's 
writ,  and  the  assistance  of  Fitz-Stephen  and  Cogan, 
never  acquired  an  inch  of  it,  and  got  so  frightened 
that  he  and  his  Welchmen  thought  it  their  best  plan 
to  return  home.  (87)  And  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
brave  Donald  O' Brian,  who  lived  for  several  years 
after  these  times,  retained  his  kingdom  until  the 
day  of  his  death. 

(81)  A  conflagi-ation  of  Tuam  in  1177  is  mentioned  in  the  Irish 
annals.     (See  Tr.  Th.  p.  eSi.) 

(82)  Giraldus  pretends,  that  of  Cogan's  party  only  three  men 
were  killed ;  but,  as  Ware  observes,  the  Irish  annals  give  a  dijfferent 
account  of  the  matter. 

(83)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.llll,    Lyttleton  B,  5.    Leland,  B. 

(84)  See  Ware,  ib.  and  A?itiq.  cap.  27.  Hoveden  and  Bromp- 
ton  have  the  name  king ;  but  this  was  not  John's  real  title. 

(85)  Henry's  charter  for  this  grant  is  in  Ware's  Aiitiquities, 
cap.  21.     See  also  the  Annals  at  A.  1177. 

(86)  See  Giraldus,  {Hib.exp.  L.  2.  c.  18.)  and  from  him  Ware, 
{locc.  cilt.)  vfho  is  copied  by  Smith,  Hhtori/  of  Cork,  B.  1.  ch,  1. 
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Lyttleton  was  quite  wrong  (B.  5.)  in  supposing  that  Fitz-Stephen 
and  Cogan  divided  between  them  the  whole  kingdom  of  Desmond, 
with  merely  the  exceptions  mentioned  in  Henry's  charter. 

(87)  Ware,  A?itiq.  cap.  ^7.  and  A7inals  at  A.  1179.    Lyttle- 
ton, loc,  at.  and  FeiTar,  History  of  Lhnericlc,  part  2.  ch,  2. 

§.  XIV.  In  the  following  year,  1 178  John  de  Cour- 
cey  met  with  a  great  check.  He  had  been  phmder- 
ing  the  now  county  of  Louth,  and  was  driving  thence 
a  vast  number  of  cattle,  when  he  was  met  in  the 
country  of  Ergall  or  Oriel  by  Murtach  O'Kervaill 
or  Carrol,  prince  of  that  country,  and  Mac-Dunlevy 
of  Ullagh,  who  attacked  him  with  such  success,  that, 
having  lost  many  of  his  soldiers,  he  was  obliged  to 
fiy,  attended  by  only  eleven  men,  for  two  days  and 
two  nights  without  food  or  rest,  until  he  reached  his 
castle  near  Downpatrick.  He  was  also  unfortunate 
in  an  incursion,  which  he  made  into  Dalaradia.  (^^%) 
To  this  year  is  assigned  the  foundation  of  the  Cis- 
tercian monastery  of  Rosalas  or  Monaster-evan,  called 
of  St.  Mary,  alias  De  Rosea  valle,  by  Dermod 
O'Dempsy,  prince  of  Ophaly,  who  richly  endowed 
it.  (89)  In  this  year  died  on  the  8th  of  May  Do- 
nald O'Fogarty,  bishop  of  Ossory,  who  had  assisted 
at  the  council  of  Kells,  not  as  bishop  but  as  vicar 
general  of  that  diocese.  (90)  It  is  supposed  that  in 
his  time  the  see  of  Ossory  was  at  Aghaboe,  the  fa- 
mous monastery  of  St.  Cannich  or  Kenny.  (9 1 )  Yet 
this  is  doubtful ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  it  v^^as  there 
in  the  time  of  his  immediate  successor  Felix  0*DuI- 
lany,  who  held  that  see  from  1178  to  1202;  nor  was 
it,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  until  after  0'Dullany*s 
death  that  it  was  removed  from  Aghaboe  to  Kilken- 
ny. (92)  In  the  same  year  11 78  died  Rugnad 
O'Ruadan,  bishop  of  Kilmacduach ;  (93)  and  the 
abbey  and  town  of  Ardfinnan  were  plundered  and 
burned  by  some  English  adventurers.  (94)  About 
this  time,  or  before  it.  Christian,  bishop  of  Lismore, 
must  have  resigned  his  see ;  for  we  find,  that  in  the 
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year  1179  it  was  held  by  one  Felix.  Christian  re- 
tired to  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Kyrie  eleison  at 
Odorney  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  (95)  On  his  resigning  the 
bishopric  it  may  be  naturally  supposed,  that  he  gave 
up  also  the  apostolic  legateship.  Felix  was  one  of 
the  Irish  prelates,  who  assisted  in  11 79  at  the  third 
general  council  of  Lateran,  for  the  meeting  of  which 
summonses  had  been  issued  by  Alexander  III.  in  the 
preceding  year.  They  are  said  to  have  been  six  in 
all ;  viz.  St.  Laurence  of  Dublin,  Catholicus  of  Tu- 
am,  Constantine  O'Brian  of  Killaloe,  Felix  of  Lis- 
more,  Augustin  of  Waterford,  and  Brictius  of  Li- 
merick. On  their  way  through  England  to  Rome 
they  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath,  that  they  would 
not  act  in  any  manner  prejudicial  to  the  king  or  his 
kingdom.  (96)  The  Pope  treated  St.  Laurence  wdth 
much  kindness,  and  gave  him  a  bull,  in  which,  taking 
under  his  protection  the  church  of  Dublin,  he  con- 
firmed its  rights,  its  jurisdiction  over  the  suffragan 
sees  of  Glendaloch,  Kildare,  Ferns,  Leighlin,  and 
Ossory,  which  he  also  took  under  the  protection  of 
St.  Peter  and  the  Roman  church,  and  its  extensive 
possessions  in  churches,  villages,  lands,  &c.  (97) 
In  this  council,  or  soon  after  it,  and  when  he  was 
hear  returning  from  Rome,  the  Pope  appointed  him 
legate  throughout  all  Ireland.  (98)  To  this  year, 
1179  some  accounts  assign  the  foundation  of  the 
Cistercian  abbey  of  Ashro,  or  Easrua,  alias  De  Sa- 
mario,  ne?tr  Ballyshannon,  by  Roderic  O'Cananan, 
prince  of  Tir-connel.  (99)  Great  conflagrations  of 
Armagh,  Cashel,  Clonfert,  Lothra  or  Lorrah  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  and  Tuam,  are  mentioned  as 
having  occurred  in  said  year;  (100)  but  whether 
owing  to  accident  or  design,  I  am  not  able  to  tell. 

(88)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1178.     See  also  Lyttleton,  B.  5. 

(89)  Ware,  ih.  and  Antiq.  cap.  26.  at  Kildare.     He  says,  that 
others  place  this  foundation  in  1189.     But  it  could  not  have  been 
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so  late,  whereas  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  deed  for  it  was 
Donat,  bishop  of  Leighlin,  who  died  in  1185.  This  deed  is  in 
the  Monast,  Anglic,  Vol.  2.  j9. 1031.  Monasterevan  is  supposed 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  monastery,  that  had  been  there 
under  the  name  of  St.  Evin.  Ware  seems  to  confound  it  with 
St.  Evin's  monastery  of  Ross-mac-treoin.  But  Ros-mac-treoin 
was  the  place  now  called  Old  Ross  in  the  county  of  Wexford 
and  in  the  southern  part  of  Leinster,  which  could  not  be  said  of 
Monastereven.  (See  Chap.  xiv.  ^.3.  and  ib.  Not.  46.)  It  may 
be  justly  suspected,  that  the  name  Monasterevan  meant  merely 
the  inonastery  near  the  river  (ahhan  in  Irish),  as  it  was  conti- 
guous to  the  Barrow.  For  I  do  not  find,  that  there  was  any  mo- 
nastery under  the  name  of  St.  Evin  in  that  part  of  Leinster,  nor 
that  St.  Abban,  from  whom  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Monas- 
terevan got  its  name,  erected  one  there. 

(90)  Ware  (Bishops  at  Ossory)  thought,  that  he  sat  above  20 
years.  Harris  foists  in  upwards  of  26  years,  on  the  supposition 
of  his  having  been  bishop  of  Ossory  at  the  time  of  the  council. 
But  the  most  correct  account  makes  him  at  that  time  only  vicar 
general.    (See  Not,  100.  to  Chap,  xxvii.) 

(91)  Ware  (ib.)  speaks  of  the  see  of  Saigir  as  having  been  re- 
moved to  Aghaboe  perhaps  in  1052,  because  a  church  was  built 
there  in  that  year.  This,  however  is  a  poor  argument,  and  the  mat- 
ter is  still  uncertain. 

(92)  Ware  says,  {ib.)  that  the  removal  to  Kilkenny  was  made 
by  O'Dullany ;  and  in  the  Census  Camerales  of  Cencius,  which 
was  written  before  O'Dullany's  death,  the  see  is  called  Cainic. 
But  from  a  passage  quoted  by  Usher  from  a  catalogue  of  the  bi- 
shops of  Ossory  {Pr.p  951.)  it  appears,  that  the  see  was  still  at 
Aghaboe,  when  O'Dullany  died.  The  words  are ;  "  A.  D.  mccii. 
obiit  Reverendus  pater  Felix  O'Dulane  episcopus  Ossoriensis, 
cujus  ecclesia  cathedralis  tunc  erat  apud  Aghboo  in  superiori 
Ossoria."  Through  an  error  of  the  press,  or  probably  an  over- 
sight of  Usher,  mcii.  appears  there,  and  also  in  the  Lid,  Chron, 
instead  of  mccii.  The  name  of  Cainic  (Kilkenny)  might  have 
been  introduced  into  the  text  of  Cencius  at  a  later  period.  Led- 
wich  has(^?2^.  Sic.p.  510.  2d.  ed.)  some  bungling  about  two  dio- 
ceses of  Aghaboe  and  Kilkenny  from  a  Provinciate,  which,  he 
says,  was  compiled  after  1 1 02,  because  O'Dullany  died  in  that 
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year,  for  which,  he  quotes  Usher.  Now  he  might  have  easily 
perceive^!,  that  1102  is  a  palpable  mistake,  and  that  Usher  had 
obsen'cd,  (i^*)  that  the  Provinciale,  no  matter  when  compiled, 
was  wTong,  and  that  the  sees  of  Aghaboe  and  Kilkenny  ought 
not  to  be  distinguished.  Ledwich  complains,  that  Aghaboe  was 
sunk  in  Kilkenny  through  the  encroachment  of  Papal  power  in 
1152,  that  is,  by  Cardinal  Paparo.  But  surely  the  see  was  not 
at  Kilkenny  until  long  after  1152,  nor  at  the  earliest,  even  ac- 
cording to  Ware,  until  after  1178.  What  an  antiquary  of  Ireland 
and  of  Aghaboe ! 

(93)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Kilmacduach, 

(94<)  Archdall  at  Ardfinnan, 

(95)  Ware,  Bishojys  at  Lismore,  and  Antiq,  cap.  26  at  Kerry, 
He  makes  mention  of  a  bishop,  named  O'Cerbail,  (Carrol)  who 
died  at  Lismore  in  1167 ;  but  he  could  not  have  been  bishop  of 
that  see,  whereas  Christian  was  still  its  bishop  at  the  time  of  the 
synod  of  Cashel  in  1172.     (See  above  §.  2.) 

(96)  Ware,  Annals  Bi  A.  1179.  It  has  been  said,  (Fleury,  Z. 
73.  §.  24.)  that  an  Irish  bishop,  who  attended  at  the  council,  had 
no  other  income  than  the  milk  of  three  cows.  If  this  be  true,  he 
must  not  have  been  one  of  those  now  mentioned ;  for  it  cannot 
be  supposed,  that  any  of  their  sees  was  reduced  to  such  poverty. 
In  fact  Hoveden  makes  mention  (at  A,  1179)  of  five  or  six  Irish 
bishops,  who,  besides  St.- Laurence  and  Catholicus,  went  to  the 
council,  although  other  accounts  reckon  in  the  whole  only  the  six 
above  named. 

(97)  This  bull  is  dated  the  20th  of  April  A,D.  1179,  and 
may  be  seen  in  Usher's  Sylloge^  No.  48.  It  is  surprising  to  ob- 
serve, how  richly  endowed  the  see  of  Dublin  was  at  that  time, 
Lusk,  Swords,  Finglas,  Clondalkin,  Tallaght,  and  many  other 
places  are  mentioned  as  belonging  to  it,  and  also  the  parish 
churches  of  St.  Tliomas,  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Warburg,  St.  Patrick 
in  the  island,  supposed  to  be  the  old  church  of  St.  Patrick  in  the 
south  suburbs  of  Dublin  (see  Mr.  Mason's  History  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Patrick f  p.  2.)  the  island  of  the  sons  of  Nessan, 
that  is,  Ireland's  Eye,  (see  Not.  61  to  Chap,  xi.)  &c.  &c. 

(98)  Vita  S.  Laurent,  cap.  23. 

(99)  Ware,  Antiq.  cap.  26.  at  Donegall.  He  observes,  that 
others  place  this  foundation  in  1184.     Roderic  O'Canavan  lived 
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until  1188,  a»  stated  by  Ware  (ib,)  and  Colgao  {Tr.  Th.  p,  449.) 
Yet  in  the  Ind.  Chron.  to  this  work,  owing  to  one  of  those  errata 
so  common  in  Colgan's  printed  text,  his  death  is  marked  at  A, 
1178.  The  English  translator  of  Ware's  Annals  has  (at  A.  1179) 
changed  his  name  into  Roderic  O'Cavanah. 

(100)  Tr,  Th.  Ind.  Chron.  Colgan  {ib.  and  p.  310.)  assigns 
that  of  Armagh  to  A.  1178;  but  O'Flaherty  {MS.  note  at  p. 
310.)  marks  A,  1179. 

§.  XV.  Meanwhile  Fitz-Adelm  had  been  recalled 
from  Ireland  in  1 178,  and  Hugh  de  Lacy  appointed 
deputy,  to  whom  Robert  De  la  Poer  was  joined  in 
the  commission.  It  seems,  that  he  was  soon  after 
entrusted  with  the  custody  of  Wexford.  Of  him  it 
has  been  said,  that  he  did  nothing  memorable  or 
great  during  his  government  of  Ireland,  except  his 
having  removed  the  celebrated  staff  of  Jesus  from 
Armagh  to  Dublin.  (lOi)  But  this  mighty  at- 
chievement  ought  not,  I  think,  to  be  attributed  to 
Fitz-Adelm,  or  to  the  time  of  his  administration, 
during  which  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  countrymen 
had  got  possession  of  Armagh  ;  nor  was  it  probably 
until  1184,  when  Philip  de  Worcester  entered  Ar- 
magh with  a  great  army,  and  extorted  there  much 
money  and  other  things  from  the  clergy.  (102) 
There  is  ahull  of  Alexander  III.  dated  the  1-^th  of 
May,  A,  Z).  1179,  by  which  he  "confirms  the  city 
of  Glendaloch,  in  which  the  cathedral  is,  with  the 
churches  and  other  the  possessions  and  appurtenances 
of  it  to  Malchus,  bishop  of  Glendaloch,  and  to  his 
successors,  saving  the  rights  of  the  abbot  of  Glen- 
daloch. (103)  St.  Laurence  O'Toole,  being  re- 
turned to  Ireland,  (104^)  applied  himself  with  fervour 
not  only  to  the  care  of  his  own  diocese  and  province, 
but  likewise  to  the  duties  of  his  apostolic  legation. 
He  exerted  himself  to  eradicate  whatever  abuses  had 
crept  in,  owing  to  the  perturbed  state  of  the  country, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  clergy. 
He  was    very   strict  against  such  of  them  as  were 
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guilty  of  incontinence ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  sent 
140  of  them,  who  were  convicted  of  that  crime,  to 
Rome  to  look  for  absolution  there,  although  he  did 
not  want  power  to  absolve  them  himself.  (J 05) 
This  was  a  scandal  of  a  new  kind  in  Ireland,  and 
was  chiefly  caused  by  the  bad  conduct  and  example 
of  the  adventuring  and  fighting  sort  of  clergymen, 
that  had  for  some  years  back  flocked  over  to  this 
country  from  England  and  Wales.  (106)  The  holy 
prelate'  still  continued  his  unbounded  charities,  and 
during  a  famine,  which  lasted  for  three  years,  gave 
daily  alms  to  ,500  poor  persons,  besides  supplying 
about  300  more  throughout  his  diocese  with  clothes, 
provisions,  and  other  necessaries.  During  these 
hard  times  about  200  children  were  left  at  the  door 
of  his  residence,  all  of  whom  he  got  care  taken  of 
and  well  provided  for.  (107)  Several  miracles  are 
attributed  to  him  during  that  period,  one  of  which 
was  in  the  case  of  Gallwed,  a  priest  of  St.  Martin's 
church  in  Dublin,  who,  having  after  a  heavy  fit  of 
sickness  lain  for  three  days  and  nights  as  if  dead, 
was,  on  St.  Laurence's  addressing  him  and  praying 
over  him,  roused  as  it  were  out  of  a  trance,  and  rose 
in  good  health.  (108) 

(101)  Giraldus,  Hih.  exp.  L.  2.  c.  18.  and  Annals  of  Mary's 
Abbey  at  A.  1178.  Concerning  this  staff  see  Chap.  iv.  $.12. 

(102)  Ware  makes  Fitz-Adelm  the  remover  of  the  staff  to 
Dublin,  but  does  not  place  this  transaction  in  the  time  that  he 
was  deputy  or  governor  of  Ireland ;  assigning  it  in  his  Annals  to 
A.  1180.  How  could  Fitz-Adelm  have  taken  it  out  of  Armagh 
in  that  year,  whereas  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  foreign  adventurers 
entered  Armagh  at  that  time,  nor  for  some  years  later  ?  Ware  men- 
tions, {lb.  ad  A.  1 184-.)  from  Giraldus,  the  conduct  of  Philip  de  Wor- 
cester; and  on  this  occasion  the  staff  might  have  been  carried  away.  He 
adds  (at  /^.  1180  )  that  it  was  placed  in  the  cathedral  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  where  it  was  preserved  with  great  care  till  the  suppression 
of  monasteries.  And  he  tells  us  {ib,  at  A,  1538}  that  it  was 
burned  and  destroyed  in  the  year  1538. 
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(103)  Harris  {Bishops  at    Glendalnch)  from  the  book,  called 
Crede  mihi. 

(104)  It  is  strange,  that  Giraldus  {Hib.  exp.  L.  2.  c.  23.) 
speaks  of  St.  Laurence  as  if  he  had  never  returned  to  Ireland 
after  the  council  of  Lateran,  observing  that  he  was  suspected  by 
the  king  Henry  on  account  of  some  privileges,  contrary  to  the 
royal  dignity,  which  he  had  obtained  in  that  council.  It  is  equally 
strage,  thatLeland  (5.  l.cA.5)  follows  Giraldus,  and  adds,  that 
after  the  council  Henry  forbad  him  to  return  to  Ireland.  But  this 
prohibition  is  placed  by  the  author  of  his  Life  after  his  return  from 
Rome  to  Ireland,  and  after  his  having  gone  on  a  subsequent  occasion 
to  England.  What  were  the  privileges  derogatory  to  the  king's  dig- 
nity, obtained  by  St.  Laurence,  I  cannot  discover,  unless  Giralduss 
meant  the  bull,  of  which  above,  granted  to  him  by  Alexander  HI. 
Perhaps  Henry,  who  was  not  ashamed  to  apply  for  bulls,  when  his 
interests  required  them,  and  was  glad  to  get  them,  did  not  wish, 
that  bulls  should  be  issued  in  favour  of  others.  That  St.  Laurence 
did  actually  return  after  the  council  to  Ireland  is,  besides  being 
positively  stated  in  his  Life,  evident,  as  will  be  soon  seen,  from 
Hoveden  and  other  old  writers. 

(105)  Vit.  S.  Laurent,  cap.  23. 

(106)  That  tljis  was  the  true  cause  of  the  scandal  will  be  seen 
lower  down,  from  what  passed  in  the  synod  of  Dublin  held  a  few 
years  later  under  archbishop  Cumin.  We  have  a  sample  of  the 
hopeful  kind  of  ecclesiastics,  who  came  over  to  Ireland  with  Strong- 
bow  and  others,  in  one  Nicholas  a  monk,  who  fought  in  their  ar- 
mies, and  who,  when  Strongbow  and  his  party  on  their  way  in 
1171  to  relieve  Fitz-Stephen,  whom  they  thought  still  besieged  in 
Carig,  were  on  the  point  of  being  totally  defeated  by  O'Ryart, 
prince  of  Idrone,  killed  O'Ryan  with  an  aiTow,  and  thus  changed 
the  fate  of  the  day.  (Leland,  B.  1.  ch.2  and  Lyttelton,  B.  4.) 
Such  were  the  missionaries,  who,  according  to  the  wish  of 
Adrian  IV.,  were  to  establish  pure  religion  and  sound  ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline  in  Ireland. 

(107)  ViL  S.  Laurent,  cap.  24.  The  author  was  mistaken  in 
placing  those  three  years  of  famine  during  the  time  of  the  saint's 
legateship.  They  must  have  begun  before  it ;  for  he  did  not  live 
three  years  after  he  was  appointed  legate. 

<108)  lb.  cap.  30. 
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§.  XVI.  Some  time  in  the  year  i  180  St.  Laurence 
went  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a  certain 
dispute  between  Roderic  O'Conor  and  Henry  II. 
(109)  He  took  with  him  a  son  of  Roderic,  who 
was  to  be  left  hostage  with  Henry.  (110)  But 
Henry,  acting  in  a  tyrannical  manner,  would  not 
listen  to  him,  and,  having  given  orders  that  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  return  to  Ireland,  passed  over  to 
Normandy.  The  saint  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
Abingdon,  where  he  remained  three  weeks.  But 
hoping  to  induce  Henry  to  accommodate  matters  he 
set  out  for  France,  and  having  landed  at  Wishant 
was  proceeding  towards  Normandy,  when  he  was 
seized  with  a  fever.  Being  arrived  near  the  frontiers 
of  that  province  he  descried  the  monastery  of  Augum, 
now  Eu,  belonging  to  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Victor, 
and  situated  at  the  very  entrance  of  Normandy. 
Thither  he  went,  and  having  prayed  in  the  church 
was  received  in  the  hospice.  Foreseeing  that  his 
end  was  near  at  hand,  he  made  his  confession  to  the 
abbot  Osbert  and  received  from  him  the  holy 
Viaticum.  While  he  was  confined  to  bed  David,  a 
respectable  clergyman  and  tutor  of  the  young  prince, 
intended  as  a  hostage,  called  upon  Henry,  and  at 
length  prevailed  upon  him  to  agree  to  some  terms. 
On  his  return  to  Augum  on  the  fourth  day,  the  saint 
expressed  his  joy  at  the  issue  of  the  business.  On 
the  third  day  following  he  requested  of  the  abbot 
and  brethren  to  be  received  into  their  body  and  fra- 
ternity, which  was  granted  to  him  with  great 
pleasure.  He  then  asked  for  and  received  the  sacra- 
ment of  Extreme  unction.  Being  admonished  to 
make  a  will,  he  answered  ;  *'  God  knows,  that  I 
have  not  at  present  as  much  as  one  penny  under  the 
sun."  A  Httle  before  his  death  he  lamented  the 
sad  state  of  his  country,  saying  in  the  Irish  language; 
''  Ah  !  foolish  and  sejiseless  peojyle,  what  are  you 
now  to  do  P  Who  will  cure  your  misfortwies  ? 
Who  will  heal  you  ?     Soon  after  he  was  called  to  a 
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better  world  at  the  very  end  of  Friday,  tiie  1  itli 
November,  J,  Z).  1180,  and  after  the  funeral  ob- 
sequies were  terminated  was  honourably  interred  in 
the  middle  of  tlie  church  of  Augum  in  the  presence 
of  many  persons,  among/ others  Cardinal  Alexius 
the  Pope's  legate  for  Scotland,  who  happened  to 
arrive  then  at  Augum.  (Ill)  The  saint's  body  re- 
mained there  for  about  four  years  and  a  half,  until, 
on  occasion  of  rebuilding  the  church,  it  was  taken 
up  and  placed  in  a  shrine  before  the  altar  of  the 
martyr  Leodegarius.  (112)  lie  was  canonized  by 
Honorius  III.  in  the  year  i2'26.  (1  lo)  After  tlie 
canonization  his  relicpies  were  with  great  solemnity 
placed  over  the  high  altar,  and  preserved  in  a  silver 
shrine.  Some  of  them  were  sent  to  Christ-church, 
Dublin,  and  some  to  various  places  in  France.  (1 14) 
Immediately  on  being  informed  of  St.  Laurence's 
death,  Henry  II.  dispatched  JefFery  De  la  Hay,  his 
chaplain,  and  a  certain  clerk  of  the  legate  Alexius, 
to  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  on  the  revenues 
of  the  see  and  collecting  them  into  the  Exche- 
quer.  (11.5) 

(109)  In  the  saint's  Life  (cap.  31.)  the  Irish  king,  in  whose  be- 
half he  went  to  England,  is  called  Deronogus.  This  must  be  a 
mistake,  as  appears  from  the  Life  itself,  in  which  that  king  is  cal- 
led the  most  powerful  king  of  Ireland.  Now  there  was  no  such 
powerful  sovereign,  named  Deronogus,  at  that  time  in  this  coun- 
try.    Hoveden  and  the  abbot  Benedict  call  the  Irish  king  Roderic. 

(110)  So  Hoveden,  Benedict,  and  others.  But  in  the  Life 
(ib.)  the  young  man,  intended  as  a  hostage,  is  represented  as  a 
nephew  of  St.  Laurence. 

(111)  Vit.  S.  Laurent,  cnpp.  31-32.  scqq.  Hoveden  isflirfrom 
being  correct,  when  treating  of  St.  Laurence's  arrival  in  Norman- 
dy and  the  time  of  his  death.  He  says,  (at  ^.  1181)  that  he 
came  to  that  country  after  the  feast  of  the  purification  of  said 
year,  that  is,  early  in  February  of  1181.  He  speaks  of  him  as 
if  he  had  seen  the  king  Henry  there,  and  so  does  Butler  in  St. 
Laurence's  Life  at  It  ^November.     But  the  fact  is,  that  the  saint 
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died  before  he  could  see  him  in  Normandy.  I  suppose  Hoveden 
was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  with  what  harshness  his  master  treat- 
ed so  holy  and  respected  a  prelate.  Henry  was  certainly  not 
fond  of  him,  as  he  knew  how  much  St.  Laurence  was  attached  to 
the  independence  of  Ireland  Then  Hoveden  tells  us,  that  the 
saint  died  not  long  after,  that  is,  as  his  text  insinuates,  in  rather 
an  early  part  of  1181.  This  is  palpably  wrong ;  for  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  his  death  occurred  on  a  14th  of  November. 
It  is  extraordinary,  that  Harris  [Bishops  at  St.  Laurence  O' Toole) 
alleges  Hoveden  as  a  voucher  for  the  saint's  death  in  1180,  where- 
as he  expressly  places  it  in  1181.  It  is,  however,  true,  that  1180 
was  the  real  year  of  it,  as  Usher  has  very  well  proved,  [Sylloge,  Not, 
ad  No.  48.)  who,  besides  referring  to  Irish  Annals,  observes,  that 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  of  the  14th  of  November  having 
fallen  in  that  year  on  a  Friday.  And  Hoveden  liimself  supplies 
us  with  an  unanswerable  proof  by  stating,  that  John  Cumin  was 
elected  archbishop  of  Dublin  on  the  6th  of  September.  J.  1181. 
Now,  as  St.  Laurence  died  on  a  14th  of  November,  this  day, 
having  been  prior  to  Cumin's  election,  must  have  been  in  1180. 
Ware  was  therefore  right  (^Annals  at  y^.  1180,  and  Archbihsops  of 
Dublin)  in  marking  the  saint's  death  at  this  year.  Hoveden's 
mistake  in  assigning  it  to  1181  has  been  followed  by  several 
writers,  among  others  Baronius,  Fieury,  &c.  Fleury,  to  guard 
against  the  argument  taken  from  its  having  occurred  on  a  Friday, 
affixes  it  to  a  Saturday.  (See  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  73.  §,  25.)  But  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  author  of  the  Life  is,  that  the  saint's  death 
fell  within  the  Friday.  He  says  (eap.  33) ;  "  Itaque  cum  sextae 
feriae  termimis  advenisset,  in  confinio  Sabbati  subsequentis  spiri- 
tum  sancti  viri  requies  aeterna  suscepit." 

(112)  See  said  Life,  fcap.SS.)  and  Harris  ( J rchbishops,  Sfc. 
at  St.  Laurence)  from  the  office  of  the  feast  of  the  saint's  transla- 
tion celebrated  at  Augumx,  or  Eu,  on  the  10th  of  May. 

(113)  The  bull  of  canonization  is  in  the  Bidlarium  Roma^ium, 
and  has  been  republished  by  Messingham  (App.  ad.  Vit.  S.  Lau- 
rent.) andWilkins  {Cone.  S^-c.  Totn.  1.  p.  619.).  It  is  dated  3  zV/e^s 
(the  11th)  Derembris,  10th  year  of  the  pontificate  of  Hono- 
rius  III. 

(114)  See  Harris,  :h. 

(115)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1180,  and  Harris,  he.  cit. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

Death  of  Gilbert  O'Caran  archbishop  of  Armagh — 
Some  churches  and  abbeys  plundered^  and  several 
others  founded — Insurrection  of  the  people  of 
Munster  against  the  English — Dispute  betneen 
Roderic  O' Conor  and  his  son — Arrival  of  John 
Cumin,  first  English  archbishop  of  Dublin — Bull 
of  Pope  Lucius  III,  xvhich  in  some  measure 
ea:empts  the  See  of  Dublin  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
Armagh — Philip  of  Worcester  succeeds  Hugh 
de  hacy  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  extorts 
much  money  and  other  valuables  from  the  clergy 
at  Armagh — Arrival  of  John  Earl  of  Morton 
and  Lord  of  Ireland — waited  on  by  some  Irish 
LordSy  who  are  insulted  by  him — they  resent 
his  treatment,  and  in  several  conficts  almost  the 
entire  army  of  John  is  destroyed — Deaths  and 
successions  of  several  bishops  and  abbots — Pro- 
vincial Synod  of  Dublin  under  archbishop 
Cumin,  at  which  Albin  O' Mulloy  preached  against 
the  incontinency  and  vicious  habits  of  the  English 
clergy  who  had  come  into  Ireland — The  delin- 
quents are,  in  consequence,  suspended  from  their 
functio7is  by  the  archbisJiop — Gerald  Barry 
preaches  on  the  ?ie.vt  day  against  the  Irish  clergy, 
but  is  forced  to  acknowledge  their  virtues — Canons 
agreed  to  at  this  Synod — TranslaizQn  of  the 
remains  of  St,  Patrick,  St,  Columb  and  St. 
Brigid — Hugh  de  Lacy  killed — Fables  of  Giral- 
dus  Cambrensis  refuted — Payment  of  tithes  in- 
troduced into  Ireland — Further  account  and  re- 
futation of  the  fables  of  Gerald  Barry, 

sp:ct.  I. 

In  the  same  year  1180  died  also   Gilbert  O'Caran, 
archbishop  of  Armagh,^  who  is  said  to  have  inade, 
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some  time  before  his  death,  a  grant  of  the  town  of 
Ballybaghal,  iu  the  now  county  of  Dublin,  to  the 
Cisterian  monastery  of  St.  Mary,  Dublin,  (l)  He 
was  succeeded  by  Tomultach,  alias  Thomas,  O'Conor, 
who  having  held  the  see  for  some  time  resigned,  as 
will  be  seen  lower  down,  but  afterwards  resumed  it. 
In  this  year  the  abbey  of  Innisfallen,  where  the  gold 
and  silver  and  the  richest  articles  of  that  whole 
country  were  deposited  as  in  an  inviolable  sanctu- 
ary, was  villanously  plundered  by  Maolduin,  son  of 
Daniel  O'Donoghoe,  as  likewise  the  church  of  Ard- 
fert,  and  many  persons  were  killed,  even  in  the  ce- 
metery, by  the  Clancarties ;  but  several  of  the  per- 
petrators of  these  crimes  were  soon  after  punished  by 
an  untimely  end.  (2)  The  foundation  of  some  re- 
ligious houses  is  assigned  to  this  year,  such  as  that  of 
Jeripont,  or  Jerpoint,  in  the  now  county  of  Kil- 
kenny, for  Cisterian  monks  by  Donald,  prince  of 
Ossory.  (3)  It  is  said,  that  there  was  an  older  mo- 
nastery of  that  order  at  Killenny,  somewhere  in  that 
country,  founded  by  Dermod  O'Ryan,  and  called 
De  Valle  Dei^  but  which  was  afterwards  united  to 
Douske,  now  Graige-ne-managh.  (4)  The  Cister- 
cian abbey  of  Chore,  or  de  choro  S.  Benedicti,  in 
the  place  now  called  Middleton  (counry  of  Cork)  is 
also  marked  at  A,  1180,  and  is  stated  to  have  been 
supplied  from  Nenay  or  Magio  in  the  county  of  Li- 
merick, (o)  Prior  to  this  year  there  was  another 
Cisterian  house,  called  De  castro  Dei,  at  Fermoy, 
which  is  stated  to  have  been  founded  in  1170,  and 
to  have  been  originally  supplied  from  the  monastery 
of  Siirium.  (6)  The  monastery  of  Maur,  or  Be 
Jbnte  t'ivOf  also  belonging  to  that  order,  and  in  the 
same  now  county  of  Cork,  is  said  to  have  founded 
by  Dermod  Mac-Cormac-Mac-Carthy,  king  of  Des- 
mond, and  son  of  Cormac,  the  friend  of  St.  Ma- 
lachy,  in  1172,  and  to  have  received  its  first  mem- 
bers from  the  abbey  of  Baltinglas.  (7)  According 
to  some  accounts  the  monastery,  likewise  Cistercian, 
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of  Inis  or  Iniscoiircey,  a  peninsula  adjoining  the 
lough  of  Strangford,  and  opposite  to  Downpatrick, 
was  founded  in  1 180  by  John  de  Courcey,  and  sup- 
plied  with  monks  from  Furness  in  Lancashire.  (8) 
He  erected  this  monastery  in  atonement  for  his  hav- 
ing destroyed  the  Benedictine  house  of  Erynagh, 
called  also  Carrig,  from  the  rock  on  which  it  stood, 
in  the  now  barony  of  Lecale,  which  had  been  found- 
ed in  1127  by  an  Ulster  prince,  named  Magnell 
MackenlefF,  and  whose  first  abbot  was  a  St.  Evodius. 
With  the  lands,  that  belonged  to  this  monastery,  De 
Courcey  endowed  the  new  one  of  Inis.  (9)  To 
about  the  same  year  1180  I  find  affixed  another 
foundation  by  the  same  De  Courcey,  viz.  that  of  the 
Black  priory  of  St.  Andrew  de  Stokes,  a  Benedic- 
tine establishment  in  the  Ardes,  likewise  in  the  now 
county  of  Down.  (lO; 

(1)  Ware,  Archbishops  of  Armagh,  Whether  or  not  that 
gi-ant  was  made  by  Gilbert  is  not  worth  inquiring  into.  Ware 
says,  that  Ballybaghal  got  its  name  ahaculo  S.  Patricii,  meaning, 
I  suppose,  the  staff  usually  called  of  Jesus.  But  what  had  that 
staff,  which  is  said  to  have  been  placed  in  Trinity  Church  Dublin, 
to  do  with  a  country  place  in  the  district  of  that  city  ?  Besides, 
said  staff  was  not  in  Dublin  during  the  times  of  Gilbert.  (See 
Not.  102.  to  Chap,  xxix.) 

(2)  Annals  of  Innisfallen,  and  Ware,  Annals  bX,  A.  1180. 

(3)  Ware,  Aniiq.  cap.  26.  at  Kilkenny,  It  seems  that,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  the  monks  of  this  establishment  had 
been  removed  from  some  other  place  in  Ossory.  Archdall  (at 
lerpoint)  calls  the  founder  Donogh  O'Donoghoe.  W^here  he 
found  him  so  called  he  does  not  tell  us  ;  but  surely  the  princes  of 
Ossory  were  not  O'Donoghoes  but  Mac-Gilla-Patricks. 

(4))   See  Ware,  ib.  and  Harris,  Monasteries. 

(5)  Ware,  ib,  at  Corh  He  does  not  say,  by  whom  it  was 
founded;  but  Archdall  (at  Middleton)  shamefully  quotes  him,  as 
if  he  had  said,  that  the  Fitzgeralds  were  the  founders.  He  has 
no  such  thing,  nor  could  he ;  for  he  was  too  well  versed  in  Irish 
history  not  to  know,  that  the  Fitzgeralds  were  not  at  that  time  so 
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settled  in  that  country  as  to  set  about  founding  monasteries.  The 
flimsy  Alemand  ascribes  it  to  the  Barnes,  and,  strange  to  remark, 
has  been  followed  by  Harris,  (Monast,)  as  if  Harris  could  not 
have  easily  found,  that  there  were  no  Barries  established  at  that 
time  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  The  first  of  that  name,  who  was 
possessed  of  lands  there  granted  to  him  by  his  uncle  Robert  Fitz- 
Stephen,  was  Philip  Barry,  who,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  did 
not  come  to  Ireland,  or  at  least  reside  in  this  country,  until  1183. 
(See  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1183,  and  Antiq.  cap.  27.) 

(6)  Ware,  Antiq.  cap.  26.  at  Cork.  The  same  shallow  Ale- 
mand ascribes  this  foundation  to  the  Roches,  not  knowing  that 
the  Roches  were  not  settled  in  the  now  county  of  Cork  until  many 
years  after  1170.  But  he  had  heard,  that  they  became  lords  of 
Fermoy,  and  accordingly,  without  distinguishing  the  times,  gave 
them  the  honour  of  this  foundation.  He  was  very  little  acquaint- 
ed with  Irish  histor}^,  particularly  the  ancient  part  of  it.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  Introduction  to  his  work  [p.  19.)  he  confounds  St. 
Moctheus  of  Louth  with  St.  Moedoc  of  Ferns. 

(7)  Ware,  ib.  Archdall  thought  it  probable,  that  the  monas- 
tery of  Maur  was  at  a  place  called  Carigiliky  in  the  West  Car- 
bery. 

(8)  W^are,  ib.  at  Doxvn,  and  Archdall  at  Iniscourceij.  Ware 
observes,  that  others  place  this  foundation  in  1188.  Archdall 
says  that  one  E.  of  this  monastery,  that  is,  the  abbot,  was  a  wit- 
ness to  De  Courcey's  grant  made  to  the  church  of  St.  Patrick  in 
Down,  meaning  the  gi'ant  of  1183.  Were  this  true,  Inis  must 
have  been  founded  some  years  before  1188.  But  that  E.  was 
witness  not  to  the  original  grant  of  1183,  but  to  a  later  one  in 
favour  of  said  church.     (See  Mon.  Angl.  v.  2. ;;.  1021.) 

(9)  See  Hams,  Histonj  of  the  county  cf  Doxvn,  ch.  3.  p.  24. 
and  Archdall  at  Erynagh  and  Init-courcey. 

(10)  Ware  treating  (ib.)  of  this  priory  does  not  mark  the  year 
of  its  original  foundation  by  De  Courcey ;  but  Harris  (Monast.) 
assigns  it  to  about  A.  1180.  Archdall  (at  Black  abbey)  is  wrong 
in  saying,  that  De  Courcey  made  this  house  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of 
I.onley  in  Normandy;  for,  as  Ware  states,  (loc.  cit.)  this  was 
done  by  De  Lacy  about  the  year  1218.  De  Courcey's  charter 
for  said  priory  is  in  the  Monast.  Angl.  V.2.p.  1019  ;  but  there  is 
not  a  word  in  it  about  the  abbey  of  Lonley.     ITiere  is,  however, 
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in  the  same  page  another  charter  or  deed,  by  wliich  the  abbot  and 
monks  of  Lonley  make  over  to  Richard,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and 
to  his  successors,  the  said  priory  of  St.  Andrew  in  the  Ardes,  and 
all  their  possessions  in  Ulster.  This  must  have  taken  place  long  af- 
ter the  times  we  are  now  treating  of;  for  there  was  no  archbishop 
of  Armagh  named  Richard^  until  Richard  Fitz-Ralph,  who 
lived  in  the  14th  century.  Ware  floe,  cit.)  makes  mention  of 
this  annexation  at  rather  a  late  period  to  the  see  of  Armagh. 

§.  II.  Thomas  O'Conor,  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
made  in  1181  a  visitation  throughout  Tyrone,  with 
which  he  was  well  satisfied.  (11)  In  this  year  died 
Marian  O'Dunain,  abbot  of  the  Augustin  Canons 
monastery  of  Cnoc  na  Sengan  in  or  near  Louth.  He 
was  most  probably  the  same  as  the  celebrated  hagio- 
logist  Marian  Gorman,  who  was  certainly  abbot  at 
Louth  in  the  year  1172,  and  who  has  left  a  much 
esteemed  martyrology,  written  in  Irish  verse,  com- 
prizing not  only  Irish  saints,  but  likewise  those  of 
other  countries.  (12)  On  the  6th  of  September  of 
this  year  John  Cumin,  an  Englishman,  and  a  learned 
and  eloquent  person,  was  elected  at  Evesham  in  Wor- 
cestershire, on  the  recommendation  of  Henry  11. 
whom  he  had  served  in  a  clerical  capacity,  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  by  some  of  the  clergy  of  that  city  as- 
sembled there  for  that  purpose.  He  was  not  then  a 
priest,  but  in  the  following  year  was  ordained  one  at 
Velletri  and  afterwards  there  consecrated  archbishop 
by  Pope  Lucius  III.  (13)  He  did  not  come  to  Ire- 
land until  1184.  Edan  O'Killedy,  who  had  been 
placed  on  the  see  of  Clogher  by  the  great  St.  Ma- 
lachy,  died  after  a  very  long  incumbency  in  1182, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Moeliosa  O' Carrol,  who  after- 
wards became  archbishop  of  Armagh.  (14)  In  the 
same  year  died  also  Donald  O'Hullucan,  archbishop 
of  Cashel,  who  was  succeeded  by  Maurice,  (1,5) 
whose  real  name  was  undoubtedly  Miirchertach,  It 
was  during  his  incumbency,  but  in  the  early  part  of 
it,  that  the  celebrated  and  beautiful  Cistercian  abbey 
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of  Holy  Cross  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  was  erected 
and  endowed  by  Donald  O* Brian,  king  of  North 
Munster,  whereas  Maurice,  while  archbishop  of  Ca- 
shel,  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  its  foundation 
charter.  (l6)  In  the  year  1182  the  abbey  of  Dun- 
brody,  county  of  Wexford,  likewise  of  the  Cistercian 
order,  was  founded  and  endowed  with  lands  and 
property  granted  by  Hervey  de  Monte  Morisco.  (17) 
About  the  same  year  Hugh  de  Lacy,  now  lord  of 
Meath,  erected  two  monasteries  in  that  territory  for 
Augustin  Canons,  one  at  Duleek,  which  he  made  a 
cell  to  the  priory  of  Lhanthony  near  Gloucester,  and 
the  other  at  Colp,  anciently  Invercolpa,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Boyne,  which  he  made  a  cell  to  Lhan- 
thony in  Monmouthshire.  (18)  Thus  these  adven- 
turers and  plunderers  endeavoured  to  atone  for  their 
robberies  in  Ireland,  committed  not  only  on  the  laity 
but  likewise  on  the  native  clergy  of  the  country. 

(11)  Tr.  Th,  p.  SIO. 

(12)  Colgan,  A  A,  SS.  p  5.  and  737.  He  extracted  a  great 
part  of  this  work  from  the  martyrology  of  Tallagh,  usually  called 
that  of  Aengus  ;  but  it  is  not,  as  Ware  says,  f  Writers  at  Murrt/ 
or  Marian)  a  supplement  to  that  martyrology.  (See  Harris, 
Addition  ib,J  Colgan  thought,  that  it  was  composed  about  1167, 
and  Ware  states,  that  it  was  published  in  1171.  But  it  must 
have  been  published  later,  whereas  we  find  in  it  the  name  of  St. 
Gilda-Machaibeo,  who  died  in  1174-.  (See  Chap,  xxix.  §.6, 
and  lb.  Not.  48.) 

(13)  Ware  and  Harris,  Archbishops  of  Dublin.  Dempster 
pretends,  that  he  was  a  Scotchman.  The  name  Cumin  is  cer- 
tainly rather  Scotch  or  Irish  than  English.  Hoveden  (at  ^,  1181) 
calls  liim  simply  a  clerk  of  Henry's.  But  Giraldus  {Hib,  exp.  L» 
2.  c.  23.)  expressly  calls  him  an  Englishman. 

(14)  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Clogher.  Some  have  said, 
that  Edan  died  in  1180. 

(15)  The  same,  ib.  at  Cashel.  Giraldus,  whom  they  quote, 
calls  him  a  learned  and  wise  man. 

(16)  This  charter  is  in  the  Monast.  AngL  Vol.  2.  p.  1035.     It 
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was  granted  in  the  present  of  Gregory,  abbot  of  Holy  Cross. 
Christian  bishop  of  Lismore  and  Legate  Apostolic,  (i.  e.  who  had 
been  such)  M.  archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  B.  (Brictius)  bishop  of 
Limerick,  are  named  as  witnesses  to  it.  By  M.  must  be  understood 
Maurice  ;  for  there  was  not  during  the  reign  of  Donald  O' Brian, 
nor  for  many  years  before,  any  archbishop  of  Cashel,  whose  name 
began  with  that  letter.  Nor  can  it  be  referred  to  his  successor 
Matthew,  who  was  not  archbishop  until  1192,  and  accordingly 
could  not  sign  along  with  Christian,  who  died  in  1186.  Therefore 
Ware  was  wTong  ( Antiq.  cap.  26.  at  Tipperary)  in  assigning  this 
foundation  to  about  1169  or  1181.  Harris  (Monast.)  marks  it 
at  1182:  but  it  was  probably  somewhat  later,  yet  prior  to  the 
death  of  Christian. 

(17)  Ware,  he.  cit.  at  Wexford.  He  says,  that  Hervey  in  about 
the  year  1175  gave  various  lands  to  God,  and  St.  Mary,  St.  Be- 
nedict, and  the  monks  of  Bildewas  in  Shropshire  various  lands  for 
the  pu'rpose  of  estabhshing  a  Cistercian  abbey,  but  that  the  one  of 
Dunbrody  was  not  founded  before  1182,  upon  which  the  abbot 
and  monks  of  Bildewas  granted  to  St.  Mary's  abbey  of  Dublin 
whatever  right  and  claim  they  had  to  the  new  establishment  of 
Dunbrody.  (See  also  Archdall  at  Dunbrody.)  Hervey's  deed  is 
in  the  Monast.  Angl  Vol.  2.  p.  1027;  but  Dunbrody,  although 
mentioned  in  it  is  not  marked  as  the  place,  where  the  abbey  ought 
to  be  erected.  One  of  the  witnesses  to  it  was  Felix,  bishop  of  Os- 
sory,  that  is,  O'Dullany.  Therefore  it  was  later  than  Ware  says; 
for  Felix  was  not  bishop  of  Ossory  until  1 178. 

(18)  Ware,  ib.  at  Meath,  where  he  makes  the  cell  of  Duleek 
the  same  as  the  ancient  monastery  of  St.Kienan;  but  in  Annals 
( at  .4. 1 182 )  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  new  foundation.  In  the  English 
translation  there  is  an  erratum  1120  instead  of  1182. 

§.  3.  In  this  then  fashionable  mode  of  purchasing 
off  sins  and  obtaining  forgiveness  from  heaven  John 
de  Courcey  distinguished  himself  beyond  many 
others.  We  have  met  above  with  some  mstances  ot 
monkish  soldierly  piety  in  this  respect,  and  now  we 
find  some  more  of  them  in  the  year  1183.  tie 
turned  the  secular  canons  out  of  the  cathedral  ol 
Down,  and  in   their   stead  introduced  Benedictu.e 
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monks  from  St.  Werburgh's  in  Chester.  At  the 
same  time  he  got  the  dedication  title  of  the  church 
changed  from  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity  into  that  of 
St.  Patrick.  Afterwards  he  made  at  different  times 
various  grants  to  this  establishment  ;  and  Malachy, 
bishop  of  Down,  also  endowed  it  with  lands  in  a  very 
ample  manner,  reserving  to  liimself  the  title  of  guar- 
dian and  abbot,  as,  he  says,  '*  is  the  practice  in  the 
church  of  Winchester  or  Coventry,  and  also  reserv- 
ing for  the  honour  of  his  see,  and  to  its  use,  the  moi- 
ety of  the  oblations  on  the  five  following  festivals  ; 
Christmas  day,  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, St.  Patrick's  day,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide." 
(19)  To  the  same  year  ]  183  is  assigned  the  foun- 
dation, by  De  Courcey,  of  the  Benedictine  priory 
of  the  island  of  Neddrum,  somewhere,  it  seems,  off 
the  coast  of  the  county  of  Down,  which  he  made  a 
cell  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Bega  of  Coupland  in  Cum- 
berland. (20)  The  foundation  of  the  priory  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  alias  the  English  priory,  in  Down, 
by  De  Courcey  for  the  Cruciferi,  a  branch  of  Au- 
gustin  Canons,  is  also  marked  at  said  year.  (21) 
According  to  some  accounts  one  Reginald,  who  was 
a  witness  to  one  of  De  Courcey's  charters  in  favour 
of  St.  Patrick's  of  Down,  would  have  been  bishop 
of  Connor  at  this  time,  in  which  case  it  may  be  in- 
ferred  that  Nehemias,  who  was  bishop  there  at  the 
time  of  king  Henry's  arrival  in  Ireland,  was  already 
dead.  (22)  In  the  course  of  this  year  there  was  a 
great  insurrection  in  Munster,  and  almost  all  its 
kings  and  princes  revolted  against  Henry  II.  On 
this  occasion  Philip  Barry  went  over  to  Ireland  with 
a  numerous  body  of  troops,  both  to  assist  his  uncle 
Fitz-Stephen  and  to  secure  to  himself  some  lands, 
which  Fitz-Stephen  had  granted  to  him  in  Olethan, 
the  tract  lying  between  Cork  and  Youghal.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  brother  Gerald,  so  well  known 
by  the  name  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  now  for 
the  first  time  arrived  in  tlie  country,  which  he  af- 
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tervvards  so  basely  abused.  (23)  About  this  lime  a 
dispute  and  civil  war  having  broken  out  between 
Roderic  O'Conor  and  his  eldest  son  Conor,  sur- 
named  Maenmoigiy  Roderic  agreed  to  put  an  end 
to  the  quarrel  by  giving  up  the  kingdom  to  Conor, 
and  retiring  to  a  monastery  ;  but  in  two  years  after 
he  resumed  the  sovereignty  and  administration  of 
it. 

(19)  The  various  charters  of  grants  relative  to  the  Benedictine 
house  of  Down  are  in  the  MonasL  Angl,  Vol,  2.  p.  1020,  segq. 
See  also  Ware,  (Annals  at  A.  1183,  Antiq.  cap,  26.  at  Down, 
and  Bishops  at  Doxmi,  Malacliy  III.)  Harris,  {Additions  ib,) 
and  Archdall  (at  Dovonpatrick).  Harris  refutes  the  flimsy  Ale- 
mand,  who  says  that  the  house  of  Down  was  to  depend  on  the  ab- 
bey of  St.  Werburg  in  Chester,  whereas  the  very  contrary  is  marked 
and  stipulated  in  one  of  De  Courcey's  charters.  And  can  it  be 
supposed,  that  the  Benedictines  of  Down,  who  had  become  in 
fact  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral,  in  the  same  manner  as  monks 
were  anciently  throughout  almost  all  the  cathedrals  not  only  of 
Ireland  but  likewise  of  England,  where  this  practice  was  longer 
kept  up,  could  or  would  be  subjected  to  any  other  house  of  their 
order  ?  In  the  deed  of  the  bishop  Malachy  for  this  establishment 
there  is  a  signature  as  of  a  witness,  L,  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
L.  must  be  a  mistake ;  for  St.  Laurence  O'Toole  was  dead  before 
this  deed  was  made,  and  after  him  there  was  no  archbishop  of 
Dublin  during  Malachy's  time  nor  long  after,  whose  name  began 
with  L,  I  am  sure  the  original  letter  was  /.  meaning  John 
Cumin. 

(20)  So  Ware,  Antiq.  cap.  26.  at  Doxun,  and  Annals  at  A, 
1 183.  But  in  a  httle  preface  to  De  Courcey's  gi-ant  of  Neddrum 
{Monast.  Ang.  Vol.  2.p^  1023.)  it  is  said,  that  he  made  it  over  in 
1179  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Bega,  &c.  This,  however  does  not 
appear  in  the  text  of  the  grant,  and  may  be  a  mistake.  Archdall 
at  {Neddrum)  conjectures,  that  it  was  the  largest  of  the  Copland 
islands,  that  is,  the  one  called  the  Big  isle  off  the  Ardes.  This 
conjecture  seems  veiy  probable ;  whereas  there  is  good  reason  to 
think,  that  the  name  Copland  was  given  to  those  islands  in  con- 
sequence of  there  being  in  one  of  them  an  establishment  belong- 
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ing  to  St.  Bega  of  Coupland.     In  the  head  to  the  above  mentioned 
deed,  Coupland  is  said  to  be  in  Yorkshire,  in  Com.  Eborac. 

(21)  Ware  in  the  Antiq.  cap.  26  at  Dovon  does  not  mention  the 
year  of  this  foundation,  but  in  the  Annals  he  has  it  at  A.  1183. 
Harris  and  Archdall  merely  say,  that  it  was  in  the  12th  century. 
This  priory  was  called  tlie  English  one,  because  there  was  another 
house  of  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustin  in  Down  since  the  time 
of  St.  Malachy,  and  which  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Irish  priory. 

Notwithstanding  these  monastic  foundations,  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  represents  many  of  those  leaders  as  plunderers  of  Church 
property.  After  mentioning,  [Prooemium  to  the  second  edition  of 
Hibernia  expugnataj  that  Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  Hervey  De  Monte 
Marisco,  Raymond,  John  de  Courcey,  and  Meyler,  had  not  me- 
rited to  obtain  legitimate  offspring,  he  adds ;  "  This  is  not  to  be 
"  wondered  at.  For  the  miserable  clergy  is  reduced  to  beggary 
"  in  the  island.  The  cathedral  churches  mourn,  having  been 
"  robbed  by  the  aforesaid  persons,  and  others  along  with  them, 
"  or  who  came  over  after  them,  of  their  lands  and  ample  estates* 
"  which  had  been  formerly  granted  to  them  faithfully  and  devoutly. 
"  And  thus  the  exalting  of  the  Church  has  been  changed  into  the 
"  despoiling  or  plundering  of  the  Church:'  And,  accounting  for 
some  losses  sustained  by  the  English,  he  says,  {Hib.  exp.  L.  2.  cap 
35.)  that  "  the  greatest  disadvantage  of  all  was,  that,  while  we 
*<  conferred  nothing  new  on  the  Church  of  Christ  in  our  new  prin- 
«  cipality,  we  not  only  did  not  think  it  worthy  of  any  important 
"  bounty  or  of  due  honour,  but  even,  having  immediately  taken 
"  away  its  lands  and  possessions,  have  exerted  ourselves  either  to 
"  mutilate  or  abrogate  its  former  dignities  and  ancient  privileges." 
Thus  it  was,  that  the  English  adventurers  fulfilled  the  expectations 
of  the  Popes  Adrian  IV.  and  Alexander  III. 

(22)  Ware  {Bishops  at  Conor)  thought,  that  the  charter  signed 
by  R.  or  Reginald,  bishop  of  Connor,  was  drawn  up  about  A. 
1183  ;  but  this  is  not  certain.  I  must  here  point  out  a  mistrans- 
lation of  Ware's  text,  ib.  He  calls  John  de  Courcey  conqueror  of 
Ulidia  or  Ullah,  which  comprized  at  most  the  now  county  of 
Down  and  some  parts  of  Antrim.  The  translator  has  rendered 
it  Ulster,    But  De  Courcey  never  possessed  more  than  a  compa- 
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ratively  small  proportion  of  the  province  now  called  Ulster.    Har- 
ris has  guarded  against  the  blunder  of  that  translator. 
(23)  See  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1183. 

§.  IV.  Henry  II.   intending  to  transfer  the  domi- 
nion of  Ireland  to  his  son  John,  sent  over  to  Ireland 
in  1184,  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  reception,  John 
Cumin  or  Comin  the  new  archbishop  of  Dublin.  He 
had  been,  as  stated  above,  consecrated  archbishop  by 
Pope  Lucius  III.  at  Velletri  in  the  year  1182,  and 
on  Palm-Sundciy  the  Sist  of  March.  (24)     His   ar- 
rival in  Dublin  was  in  the  month  of  September,  and 
he  brought  with   him  a  bull  granted  to  him  by  that 
Pope  on  the  13th  of  April  A.  D.   1182,  by  which 
the  Pope,  **  following  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
canons,  decrees,  that  no  archbishop  or  bishop  do  pre- 
sume to  hold  meetings  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  or 
to  treat  of  the  ecclesiastical  causes  and  affairs  of  said 
diocese,  without  the  consent  of  the  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  if  he  (the  archbishop  of  Dublin,)  be  actually 
in  his  bishopric  or  see,  unless  such  other  prelate  be 
enjoined,  to  do  so  by  the  Roman   Pontiff  or  his  le- 
gate.'* ('25)     This  bull  was  undoubtedly  intended 
as  a  protection  to  the  see  of  Dublin  against  the  ex- 
ercise of  certain  powers  on  the  part  of  the  archbishops 
of  Armagh,  or  perhaps  against  the  antiquated  claims 
of  Canterbury.     But  it  does  not,  as  some  abettors  of 
the  independence  of  Dublin  have  imagined,  set  aside 
the  primatial  rights  of  Armagh,  as  laid  down  and 
arranged  by  the  council  of  Kells  and  according  to 
the  Canon  law  of  those  times.     For,  although,  while 
the  archbishop  of  Armagh  was  not  only  the  primate 
but  likewise  the  only  archbishop  of  Ireland,  he  ex- 
ercised powers  much  greater  than   were  afterwards 
allowed  to  primates,  visited  all  the  dioceses  of  Ire- 
land whenever  he  thought  fit,  and  interfered  in  their 
internal  concerns,  yet  by  the  Canon  law  of  the  times 
we  are  now  j:reating  of,  such  ample  jurisdiction  was 
not  allowed  to  primates  any  where.     The  bull  of 
roL.  IV.  s 
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Lucius  III.,  while  it  exempts  the  diocese  of  Dublin 
from  the  extensive  jurisdiction  formerly  enjoyed  by 
the  see  of  Armagh,  does  not,  however,  render  it 
absolutely  independent  of  that  see,  as  far  as  its  rights 
were  recognized  by  the  general  Canon  law  of  that 
period,  particularly  the  privilege  of  receiving  ippeals 
from  the  other  archdioceses  of  Ireland  and  the  power 
of  deciding  on  them  in  the  spiritual  court  of  Armagh, 
but  not  elsewhere.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  bull 
to  invalidate  such  primatial  rights  as  these ;  and  it 
is  even  supposed,  that,  except  in  the  cases  especially 
mentioned  in  the  bull,  every  thing  else  was  to  re- 
main as  usual.  Those  therefore,  who  contend  for 
the  total  independence  of  Dublin  on  Armagh,  must 
recur  to  other  documents  different  from  this  bull  and 
later  than  it,  of  which  they  may  find  several  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  issued  in  after-times,  of  which 
I  do  not  mean  to  treat.  (26) 

(24)  Hoveden  at  A.  1182.  This  alone  is  sufficient,  if  any  thing 
else  were  wanting,  to  prove  that  the  year  of  St.  Laurence  O'Toole's 
death  was  1180.  For  he  died  on  a  Mth  of  November;  Cumin 
was  elected  his  successor  on  the  6th  of  September  following,  but 
was  not  ordained  priest  until  the  13th,  nor  consecrated  bishop  un- 
til the  21st  March  of  the  next  succeeding  year.  That  this  was 
1 1 82,  as  Hoveden  marks  it,  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  of 
Palm-Sunday  falling  on  the  21st  of  March,  whereas,  according  to 
the  chronological  tables,  Easter  Sunday  fell  in  1182  on  the  28th 
of  March.  (Compare  with  Not.  111.  to  Chap,  xxix.)  Giraldus, 
speaking  (Hii.  exp.  L.  2.  c.  23. )  of  Cumin's  ordination  to  the  priest- 
hood says,  that  he  was  ordained  presbyter  cardinalis  by  Lucius  III. 
Should  this  be  understood  as  if  he  were  made  a  cardinal  priest  of 
the  particular  church  of  Rome,  it  is  false  -,  for,  as  Ware  has  shown, 
(Archbishops  oj' Dublin  at  John  Cumin)  he  never  was  a  cardinal  in 
that  sense.  Perhaps  Giraldus'  reason  for  giving'  that  title  to  Cu- 
min was,  that  he  was  probably  ordained  priest  on  the  title  of  some 
parochial  church  in  Dublin  ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  in  former 
times  several  priests  not  only  of  Rome  but  likewise  of  other  cities 
such  as  Paris,  Ravenna,  &c.  used  to  be  styled  cardinals. 
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(25)  See  Ware,  (^Archbishops,  Sfc,  at  John  Cumin,  and  Annals 
at  A.  1181.)  Harris,  {Archbishops  ib.  and  at  Armagh,  Walter  de 
Jorse)  and  the  Jus  Primat.  Armao.  §,  (v3.  seqq.  The  original 
words  are  as  follow ;  "  Sacrorum  qiioque  canonum  authoritatem 
sequentes  statuimus,  ut  nuUiis  archiepiscopus  vel  episcopus  absque 
assensuDubh'niensisarchiepiscopI,  si  in  episcopatujuerit,  in  dioecesi 
Dubliniensi  conventus  celebrare,  causas  et  ecclesiastica  negotia 
ejusdem  dioecesis,  nisi  per  Roman um  Pontificem  vel  legatum  ejus 
fuerit  eideni  injunctum,  tractare  praesumat.'*  It  was  a  shaine  for 
Peter  Talbot,  the  R.  C.  archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  quote  this  pas- 
sage in  a  mutilated  form,  as  may  be  seen  in  Jus,  8^c.  ib.  The 
translator  of  Ware  and  Harris  have  spoiled  the  whole  meaning  of 
it.  They  make  the  Pope  say,  "  that  no  archbishop  or  bishop 
shall  without  the  assent  of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  presume  to 
hold  any  convention,  &c.  if  it  he  in  a  bishoprick  ijoithin  the  diocese 
of  Dublin,  or,  as  Harris  has  altered  itj  a  bishoprick  tvithin  his 
provitire.  Certainly  a  bishopric  tvithin  the  diocese  of  Dublin  is  a 
ridiculous  expression,  and  shows  what  a  bungler  that  translator 
was ;  but  Harris'  amendment  is  equally  bad  ;  for  who  would  trans- 
late dioecesi  by  the  word  province  ?  They  united,  v/ithout  insert- 
ing a  comma,  the  words,  si  in  episcopatu  fuerit,  with  in  dioecesi 
Dubliniensi,  and,  instead  of  he,  wrote  it,  and  thus  fell  into  their 
blundering  translations.  From  their  nonsense  it  would  follow,  that 
a  suffragan  bishop  of  the  province  of  Dublin  could  not  hold  a  meet- 
ing of  his  clergy,  ex,  c.  a  diocesan  synod  or  even  a  conference, 
without  the  consent  of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  nor  without  it 
manage  the  common  affairs  of  his  own  see.  Now  the  object  of 
the  bull  was  not  to  degrade  the  suffrcigan  bishops  below  their  level, 
but  to  protect  the  see  of  Dublin  against  higher  claims ;  and  the 
true  meaning  of  it  is,  that,  while  there  is  a  person  in  the  bishopric, 
that  Is,  an  actually  existing  archbishop  of  of  Dublin  in  the  diocese, 
no  other  prelate  do  venture  to  hold  meetings,  or  to  treat  of  its  af- 
fairs, in  the  diocese  ofDuLlin,  except  In  case  the  Pope  or  his  le- 
gate should  give  an  order  to  that  effect.  It  may  seem,  that  the  se- 
cond part  of  the  prohibition,  viz.  that  relative  to  not  treating  of 
the  affairs  of  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  might  be  understood  of  their 
not  being  treated  of  not  only  in  said  diocese  but  likewise  no  where 
else     But  the  context  iadicates,  that  the  only  place  meant,  withia 
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which  such  affairs  should  not  be  treated  of  by  prelates  different  from 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  is  the  diocese  of  Dublin  itself. 

(26)  Harris  gives  (Archbishops  of  Armagh,  at  Walter  de  Jorse ) 
a  good  summary  of  this  tedious  controversy,  which  he  took  in 
great  part  from  Mac-Mahon's  Jus  Primat.  Armac.  a  learned  and 
respectable  work.  He  deduces  the  origin  of  it  from  the  bull  of 
Lucius  III. ;  but  I  think  he  was  mistaken,  as  he  certainly  was  with 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  said  bull.  Nor  do  I  find,  that  any  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  contemporary  with  John  Cumin,  complained 
of  this  bull,  although  Peter  Talbot,  who  is  refuted  by  Harris,  (ib, 
at  Moeliosa  0' Carrol)  pretended  that  this  Moeliosahada  contest 
with  him  on  this  subject.  And  in  fact  T  do  not  perceive  in  this 
bull  any  thing  derogatory  to  the  real  primacy  of  Armagh.  I  should 
rather  derive  the  commencement  of  this  dispute  from  some  later 
bull,  such  as  one  of  Honorius  III.  granted  to  Henry  de  Loundres, 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  "  prohibiting  any  archbishop  or  other 
prelate  of  Ireland  (except  the  suffragans  of  Dublin  and  the  Pope's 
legate)  from  having  the  cross  carried  before  them,  holding  assem- 
blies, (except  those  of  the  religious  orders)  or  treating  of  ecclesi- 
astical causes  (unless  they  be  delegated  by  the  Holy  see)  in  the 
province  of  Dublin  without  the  consent  of  the  archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin." This  bull  goes  much  farther  than  that  of  Lucius  III. ;  for  in 
the  first  place  the  exemption  is  not  confined  to  the  diocese  of 
Dublin,  but  extends  to  the  whole  province ;  and  secondly,  which 
is  very  material,  the  right  of  having  the  cross  carried  before  him, 
which  used  to  be  exercised  by  the  primate  in  every  part  of  Ire- 
land, is  prohibited  as  to  the  province  of  Dublin.  This  was  a  rea] 
infringement  of  a  privilege  of  the  see  of  Armagh  ;  yet  there  is 
nothing  said  in  opposition  to  its  right  of  receiving  appeals  from 
the  province  of  Dublin,  although  not  to  be  tried  in  said  province 
without  the  consent  of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin.  There  was, 
however,  enough  in  this  bull  to  cause  dissatisfaction  at  Armagh. 
What  is  said  in  it  concerning  the  not  allowing  any  prelate  of  ano- 
ther province  to  treat  of  ecclesiastical  causes  in  that  of  Dubliny 
while  it  does  not  prevent  the  treating  of  at  Armagh  causes  belong- 
ing to  the  province  of  Dublin,  confirms  what  I  have  observed  in 
the  preceding  note  as  to  the  place,  in  which,  according  to  Lu- 
cius' bull,  no  prelate,  different  from  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  is 
permitted  to  treat  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  diocese  of 
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Dublin.  Were  the  words  of  that  bull  to  be  understood  otlierwise 
than  as  I  have  explained  them,  they  would  imply  a  privilege  vastly 
greater  than  tliat  granted  by  the  bull  of  Honorius.  Now  it  is 
evident,  that  Honorius  intended  to  confer  greater  exemptions  than 
Lucius  had,  and  yet  he  goes  no  farther  than  to  prevent  any  pre- 
late of  a  different  province  (alluding  to  the  archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh) from  juridically  treating  of  ecclesiastical  causes  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Dublin.  Hence  it  is  clear,  that  the  intention  of  Lucius 
was,  that  no  prelate,  different  from  the  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
should  treat  of  the  affairs  of  the  diocese  of  Dublin  in  the  diocese 
of  Dublin,  without  his  meaning  that  said  prelate  might  not  treat 
of  them  elsewhere.  Mac-Mahon  is  rather  unfortunate  (Jus,  S)X. 
§ .  75.)  in  his  comments  on  the  bull  of  Honorius,  which  he  strives 
to  make  appear  as  spurious.  He  sneers  at  its  being  allowed  to 
the  suffragan  bishops  of  the  province  of  Dublin  to  have  the  cross 
carried  before  them  without  the  consent  of  the  archbishop.  But 
the  bull  does  not  permit  them  to  do  so  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin, 
but  only  in  the  province,  that  is,  in  their  own  dioceses  and  no 
where  else.  As  tlie  bull  refers  to  the  whole  province,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  insert  that  clause,  whereas  otherwise  a  Leinster  suffra- 
gan bishop,  ex.  c.  a  bishop  of  Kildare,  vrould  be  prohibited  from 
having  the  cross  carried  before  him  in  his  own  diocese  without  tlic 
consent  of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin. 

§.  5,  In  this  year  1184  Thomas  O'Coiior  resign- 
ed the  see  of  Armagh,  and  in  his  place  was  ap- 
pointed Moehosa  O'Carrol,  bishop  of  Cloglier,  who 
was  succeeded  there  by  Christian  or  Gilla-Criost 
O'Macturan,  abbot  of  Clones.  Moeliosa  after  his 
election  set  out  for  Rome,  but  died  on  his  way  thi- 
ther. Amlave  O'Murid  was  then  chosen  archbishop 
of  Armagh,  and  died  not  long  after  in  1185.  (27) 
Upon  his  death  Thomas  O'Conor  resumed  the  see, 
which  he  held  for  1 6  years  after.  (28)  In  said  year 
1184  Hugh  de  Lacy  was  recalled  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  Philip  of  Worcester  was  sent 
over  in  his  stead,  who  signalized  his  administration 
by  an  unjust  and  wicked  attack  on  Armagh,  where 
he  extorted   much  money  and  other  valuables  fron^ 
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the  clergy.  (29)  He  and  some  of  his  followers' were 
soon  after  punished  for  this  iniquitous  proceeding. 
(30)  It  was  probably  in  atonement  for  this  crime 
that  Phih'p  founded  the  Benedictine  priory  of  Sts. 
Philip,  James,  and  Cumin,  at  Kilcumin  in  the  now 
barony  of  Kilnelongurty,  county  of  Tipperary, 
which  he  supplied  with  monks  from  Glastonbury,  to 
which  he  made  it  a  cell,  and  one  of  whom,  named 
James,  he  placed  over  it.  (31)  To  about  the  same 
year  I  find  assigned  the  establishment  of  the  Cister- 
cian house  of  Inislaunaught  near  the  Suir  in  said 
county,  which  seems  to  have  consisted  merely  in  a 
removal  from  the  monastery  of  Surium  to  that  place, 
(32)  and  in  a  new  endowment  by  Donald  O'Brian, 
king  of  North  Minister.  Another  Cistercian  mo- 
nastery was  founded  in  1 183  by  Cnoghor  O'More  in 
Leix  in  the  now  Queen's  county.  (33)  In  the  year 
1185  John,  earl  of  Morton,  and  lord  of  Ireland, 
arrived  with  a  large  fleet  and  a  very  considerable  army 
at  Waterford  on  the  first  of  April.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  the  famous  Gerald  Barry  as  his  tutor  and 
secretary.  (54)  On  his  landing  he  was  received  by 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin  and  other  English  lords, 
who  swore  fealty  to  him.  Several  Irish  chieftains  of 
the  neighbouring  parts  waited  on  him  at  Waterford, 
congratulated  him  on  his  happy  arrival,  and  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  lord.  But  John  and  his  young 
nobles  received  them  with  derision,  and  some  of  these 
impudent  foreigners  pulled  them  by  their  beards, 
which,  contrary  to  the  Norman  and  English  fashion 
of  those  days,  they  wore  long  and  thick.  The 
Irish  lords  were  highly  enraged  at  this  treatment, 
and,  determined  on  revenge,  retired  together  with 
their  clans  to  the  territories  of  Donald  O'Brian,  to 
whom  as  likewise  to  Dermod  Mac- Cart  by,  king  of 
Desmond,  and  to  Roderic  O'Conor  they  poured 
forth  their  complaints,  and  represented  to  them 
what  they  might  have  to  expect  themselves,  if  they 
suffered  these  insolent  invaders  to  get  possession  of 
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the  country.  These  princes  felt  the  importance  and 
urgency  of  the  business,  and  uniting  together  at- 
tacked the  new-comers  with  such  vigour,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  John  lost  in  several  conflicts 
almost  his  whole  army,  and  after  having  erected  two 
or  three  castles  in  Munster,  was  obliged  to  return 
to  England  in  Decem.ber  of  said  year.  On  this 
occasion  John  de  Courcey  was  appointed  Justiciary 
of  Ireland,  who  by  his  consummate  ability,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  veteran  soldiers,  saved  the  English 
interest  from  imminent  destruction.  (35) 

(27)  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Armagh  and  Clogher.  Har- 
ris adds,  that  Amlave  O'Murid  died  at  Duncruthen  (see  Not.  18. 
to  Chajj.  VI.)  in  the  now  county  of  LondondeiTy,  and  that  his  re- 
mains were  thence  conveyed  to  Derry,  and  buried  there,  &c. 
This  is,  I  am  sure,  a  mistake,  which  Han-is  fell  into  by  applying 
to  Amlave  O'Murid  what  Vv'are  and  himself  have  (at  Derry)  in 
the  very  same  words  concerning  Amlave  O'CofFy,  a  bishop  of 
Derry,  who  also  died  in  1185.  Ware  says,  that  he  found  nothing 
more  recorded  of  Amlave  O'Murid  than  the  year  of  his  death. 
What  would  have  brought  him  to  die  at  Duncruthen  ;  or,  if  he 
did  die  there,  would  not  his  remains  have  been  conveyed  to  Ar- 
magh ? 

(28)  The  same  ib.  at  Armagh. 

(29)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1184'.  Compare  with  Chap.  xxix.  §. 
15.  and  ib.  Not.  102. 

(30)  Giraldus  (Topogr.  Hib,  Dist.  2.  c.  50.)  condemns  their 
conduct  as  sacrilegious,  and  states  that  Philip  of  Worcester,  when 
carrying  away  the  spoil,  was  struck  with  a  sudden  fit,  subifa  pas- 
sioncy  from  which  he  hardly  escaped.  He  adds,  that  two  horses 
of  Hugh  Tyrrel,  who  was  one  of  that  plundering  party,  were 
burnt  in  Down,  which  so  frightened  him,  that  he  sent  back  his 
share  of  the  booty,  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  that  town  was 
destroyed  by  fire. 

(31)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1184,  and  Antiq.  cap.  26.  at  Tip- 
perary.  There  is  a  short  account  of  this  priory  in  the  Monast. 
Angl.   Vol.  2,  p.  1023. 

(32)  Sec  Not.  64-.  to  Chap,  xxvii. 
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(33)  Ware  (Antiq.  loc'cit.)  adds  to  Donald  CXBrianjas  a  bene- 
factor to  Inislaunaght,  Malachy  OToelain  prince  of  the  Desies. 
He  does  not  mention  the  year,  in  which  they  endowed  or  refound- 
ed  it ;  and  yet  Archdall  (at  Inisloiinagh)  refers  to  him,  as  if  he 
said  in  1187.  Harris  (Monaster.  Cistercian  abbies)  assigns  this 
endowment  to  about  A.  1184^.  For  the  monastery  of  Leix  see 
Ware  (ib.  at  Queen's  county)  and  Archdall  at  Abbey-Leix^  the 
name  by  which  it  has  been  known. 

(34)  Ware  [Annals  at  1185)  calls  Gerald  tutor  to  prince  John, 
and  at  Writers  (Lib.  1.  cap.  2.)  following  Giraldus  himself  (De 
rebus  a  se  gestis.  Part.  2.  c.  10.)  says,  that  Henry  II.  sent  him 
over  to  Ireland  with  John  as  his  secretary.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
Gerald,  who  had  been  in  Ireland  in  1183,  (above}.  3.)  had  in 
the  mean  while  returned  to  Wales. 

(35)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1185  and  Lyttelton,  B.  5.  See 
also  Giraldus,  Hib.  exp.  L.  2.  c.  35. 

§.6.  In  said  year,  1 185,  some  Irish  bishops  died, 
among  whom,  besides  Amlave  O'Murid  of  Armagh, 
already  mentioned,  we  find  Amlave  O'Cobthaigh,  or 
O'Coify,  bishop  of  Derry,  who  died  at  Duncnithen 
in  that  diocese.  His  remains  were  thence  conveyed 
to  Derry,  and  buried  there  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Co- 
lumba  near  those  of  Muredach  O'Cobthaigh,  his 
immediate  predecessor.  (SQ')  He  was  succeeded  by 
Fogartach  O'Cherballen  or  O'Carallan.  Joseph 
O'Hethe,  bishop  of  Ferns,  or,  as  some  have  called 
him,  of  Wexford,  died  in  the  same  year  after  hav- 
ing held  the  see  about  thirty  years.  (37)  The  prince 
John,  who  was  then  in  Ireland,  offered  this  see  to 
Gerald  Barry,  and  proposed  to  get  united  to  it  in 
his  favour  the  bishopric  of  Leighlin,  which  was  then 
vacant  by  the  death  of  its  bishop  Donagh  or  Donat, 
who  died  in  that  year.  Gerald  declined  the  offer ; 
and  after  some  time  Albin  O'Mulloy,  abbot  of  the 
Cistercian  house  of  Baltinglass,  was  raised  to  the  see 
of  Ferns.  (38)  About  the  middle  of  Lent  of  the 
following  year,  that  is,  1186,  Archbishop  Cumin 
held  a  provincial  synod  in  Dublin  in  the  church  of 
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the  Holy  Trinity,  alias  Christ-church,  which  began 
to  sit   on   the    Sunday   Laetare   Jerusalem,  or  the 
fourth  Sunday  of  Lent.  (39)     On  the  first  day  the 
archbishop  preached  himself  on  the  Sacraments.     On 
the  second  Albin  O'Mulloy,  who  was  still  only  ab- 
bot of  Baltinglass,  made  a  long  discourse  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  continency   of  clergymen,  in  which  he 
inveighed  severely  against  the  English  and  Welsh 
clergy,  that  had  come  over  to   Ireland,  as  the  au- 
thors of  whatever  abuses  then  existed  in  this  respect, 
and  who  by  their  vicious  example  had  corrupted  the 
purity  and  correctness  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastics,  who 
were  singularly  observ^ant  of  chastity  before  the  con- 
tagion was  spread  among  them  by  those  strangers. 
Upon  which  several  foreign  clergymen,    settled    in 
the  county  of  Wexford,  and   who  were  present  at 
the  synod,  began   to  accuse  each  other,  before   the 
whole   assembly,  of    their   having   concubines   and 
wives,  appealing  on  the  spot  to  witnesses  for  their 
assertions   and  mutual  recriminations  ;  upon  which 
they  became  a  laughhig-stock  and  objects  of  insult 
to  the  Irish  clergy  then  present.     The  archbishop, 
who  had  encouraged  the  delinquents  to  disclose  and 
prove   each  others   faults,  immediately  passed  sen- 
tence on  those,  who  were  convicted  of  being  guilty, 
and  suspended  them  from    their   ecclesiastical  func- 
tions  and   the   enjoyment   of  their   benefices.  (40) 
On  the  third  day  Gerald  Barry,  who  attended  at  the 
synod,  was  ordered  by  the  archbishop  to  speak,  and 
pronounced  a  long  farrago  of  a  sermon,  in  which  he 
entered  into  a  variety  of  subjects  relative  to  the  con- 
duct at  large  of  the   Irish  clergy,  particularly  the 
bishops,  mixed  with  much  abuse  of  the  whole  na- 
tion.  (41)     Of  several  of   his  charges,  which  are 
partly  founded  on  his  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  an- 
tiquities and  partly  distorted  by  malignity,  an  occa- 
sion will  soon  occur  of  treating  ;  but  I  may  here  ob- 
serve, that  in  his  general  account  of  the  Irish  clergy 
he  speaks  very  favourably  of  them.     **  The  clergy," 
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he   says,    "  of  this  country  are   very  commendable 
**  for  religion,  and  among  the  divers  virtues,  which 
**  distinguish  them,  excel  and  are  preeminent  in  the 
"  prerogative  of  chastity.     Likewise  they  attend  vi- 
"  gilantly  to  their  Psalms  and  hours,  to  reading  and 
**  prayer  ;    and  remaining  within  the   precincts  of 
**  the  churches    do  not  absent  themselves  from  the 
**  divine   offices,  to   the    celebration  of  which  they 
**  have  been  appointed.     They  also  pay  great  atten- 
**  tion  to  abstinence  and  sparingness  of  food,  so  that 
"  the  greatest  part  of  them  fast  almost  every  day  un- 
"  til  dusk  and  until  they  have  completed  all  the  ca- 
«*  nonical  offices  of  the  day."  (42)     But,  as  a  set  off 
against  this  statement,  forced  from  him  by  the  truth, 
he  adds,  that  in   general    they  take  at   night  more 
wine  or  other  sorts  of  drink  than  is  becoming.     Yet 
he  does  not  accuse  them   of  drinking  to  inebriation. 
(43)     'i  he  most   they  could  be   charged  with   was, 
that  according  to  the  Irish  custom  they  might  have 
sat  together  drinking  something  after  dinner,   while 
some  other  nations,  who  indulge  much  more  in  eat- 
ing and   in   quantity  and  variety  of  meats  than  the 
Irish  generally  do,  drink  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  eating.  (44)     He  confesses,   however,  that  some 
of  them  are  exceedingly  good  men  and  without  ble- 
mish. (45)     What  he  stated  concerning  the  clergy's 
drinking  gave  great  offence ;  and    Felix,   bishop  of 
Ossory,  who  supped  on  the  evening  of  that  day  with 
the  archbishop,  being  asked  by  him,  what  he  thought 
of  Giraldus'    discourse,  answered  ;  "  He   said  bad 
things,  and  I  was  very  near  flying  in  his  face,  or,  at 
least,  making  him  a  harsh  reply  5  for  he   called  us 
topers.'*  (46) 

(36)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Derry,  (Compare  with  Not,  27.)  He 
says,  that  in  the  Annals  of  Connaught  Amlav^e  is  called  bishop  of 
Kinel-Eogain.  Hence  it  seems,  that  the  see  of  Ardsrath  alia^ 
Rathlure,  or  at  least  part  of  it,  was  at  this  time  united  with  that 
of  Deny. 
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(37)  Ware  ib.  at  Ferns,  and  Harris  ib.  Joseph  O'Hethe  must 
have  been  placed  on  the  see  of  Ferns  during  the  h'fe-time  of  his 
predecessor  Brigdin  O'Cathlan,  who  hved  until  1172  (see  Chap. 
XXIX.  §.  5.)  and  who,  it  appears,  resigned  about  A,  1155.  Con- 
cerning a  calumnious  story,  in  which  Joseph  was  included,  see  Not, 
72.  to  Chap.  XXIX. 

(38)  Ware  and  Harris,  ib.  and  at  Leighlin.  See  also  Giral- 
dus,  De  rebus  a  se  gestis,  Part.  2.  cap.  13. 

(39)  Giraldus,  ib.  I  am  much  surprized  to  find,  that  Ware  has 
assigned  this  synod  to  the  year  1 1 85  not  only  in  his  Annals,  but 
likewise  at  Bishops  (Ferns,  Albin  O'MuUoy),  For  it  is  evident 
from  Giraldus,  that  it  must  have  been  held  in  1186.  He  places  it 
after  the  return  of  prince  John  to  England,  which  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  December,  A.  1185  Ware  himself  in  the  Annals  fol- 
lows the  order  of  Giraldus,  mentioning  John's  departure  from  Ire- 
land before  the  synod  was  assembled.  Giraldus  was  present  at 
this  synod  j  but  how  could  this  have  been,  if  it  were  held  in 
1185?  He  tells  us  himself  that  he  came  to  Ireland  with  John, 
(above  Not.  34'.)  and  in  Easter  time  ;  and  Ware  accordingly  says, 
{Ajmals  at  A  1185)  that  John  landed  at  Waterford  on  the  5th 
day  of  Easter  said  year.  Therefore  Giraldus  could  not  have  at- 
tended a  synod  held  in  Dublin  during  the  Lent  of  1185.  Harris, 
although  [at  Albin  O'Mulloy)  he  has  with  Ware  A.  1185,  yet 
(at  Archbishops  o^  Dublin,  John  Cumin)  speaks  of  the  synod  as 
held  about  1186.  He  should  have  said  in  1186,  as  is  clear  from 
Giraldus,  and  as  it  is  marked  by  Fleury,  L.  74..  §.  8. 

(40)  Giraldus,  ih  See  also  Fleury,  loc.  cit.  Giraldus  calls  the 
guilty  clergymen  Clerici  nost rates.  They  were  a  sample  of  the 
missionaries,  who,  as  Adrian  IV.  and  Alexander  IH.  had  flattered 
themselves,  were  under  the  auspices  of  Henry  II.  to  instruct  and 
reform  the  people  of  Ireland ! 

(41)  He  has  given  the  substance  of  his  discourse,  ib.  cap.  14. 
It  is  nearly  the  same,  word  for  word,  with  what  he  has  in  Topogr. 
Hib.  Dist.  3.  capp.  27,  28,  29,  30. 

(42)  His  words  are  (as  loco,  citt.);  Est  autem  terraeistius  Clerus 
satis  religione  commendabilis  ;  et  inter  varias,  quibus pallet,  virtutes 
castitatis  praerogativa  praeeminet  et  praecellit.  Item  Psahnis  et 
horis,  lectioni  et  orationi  vigilanter  insermunt,  et  intra  ecclesiae 
septa  se  continentes  a  divinis,  quibus  deputati  sunt,  officiis  non  re- 
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cedunt,  Ahstiiientiae  quoque  et  parsimoniae  ciborum  non  medio' 
criter  indulgent,  ita  ut  pars  maxima  cotidie  Jere,  donee  cuncta 
diei  compleverint  horarum  officia.,  usque  ad  crepusculum  jeju- 
nentr 

(43)  Fleury  (Z.  74.  }.  8.)  quoting  from  Giraldus  (De  rebus,  S^c. 
Part.  2.  c.  14!. J  gives  an  incorrect  statement  of  what  he  said.  He 
makes  him  speak  of  the  drunkenness  of  the  Irish  clergy,  although 
Giraldus  went  no  farther  than  to  charge  them  with  drinking  more 
than  was  proper,  quam  deceret.  And  then  hie  omitted  Giraldus 
preceding  encomium  on  them,  touching  on  it  merely  in  general 
terms.  I  may  also  remark,  that  he  had  no  right  to  say,  that  Gi- 
raldus proved  by  unanswerable  arguments  the  negligence  of  the 
Irish  prelates.  Those  arguments  were  not,  as  will  be  seen,  unan- 
swearable,  although  Giraldus  boasts  that  they  were.  Fleury  co- 
pied Giraldus'  boast,  but  so  as  that  a  reader  would  think,  that  the 
words  are  from  Fleury  himself.  This  historian  was  but  too  apt  to 
copy  without  discrimination  from  prejudiced  or  ill-informed  writers 
passages  relative  to  matters  of  Irish  ecclesiastical  history,  with 
which  indeed  he  was  poorly  acquainted.  Harris  also  (Bishops  of 
Ferns,  at  Albin  O'Mulloy)  speaks  of  drunkenness ;  but  Giraldus 
has  not  that  word. 

(44)  What  has  been  now  observed  shows  the  malignity  of  Gi- 
raldus in  distorting  a  custom  innocent  in  itself  into  a  vice.  Not 
being  able  to  show,  that  the  clergy  drank  to  excess,  he  strove  to 
misrepresent  the  practice  of  the  country,  as  if  it  were  more  unbe- 
coming to  drink  something  after  dinner  than  to  drink  as  much  as 
people  do  in  some  other  countries  during  their  long  dinners.  He 
acknowledges,  however,  that  whatever  the  Irish  clergy  did  drink 
did  not  lead  to  any  breach  of  chastity,  and  says  ;  "  Hoc  pro  mira- 
culo  duci  potest,  quod  ubi  vina  dominantur,  Venus  non  regnat^ 
Surely  this  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that  they  were  moderate  with  regard 
to  drinking. 

(45^  "  Sunt  tamen  nonnulli  inter  hos  optimi  et  siiie  fermento 
sincerissimi." 

(46)  Giraldus  De  rebus,  &c.  Part.  2.  c.  15.  Potores  was  the 
word  used  by  Felix,  which  Harris  {loc.  cit.)  has  inaccurately  trans- 
lated drunkards.  The  conceited  and  boasting  Giraldus  speaks 
with  delight  of  his  discourse,  and  of  his  having  raised  the  spirits  of 
his  countrymen,  who  had  been  attacked  by  Albin  O'MuUoy.    In 
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his  wish  for  revenge  he  misrepresented  matters  as  much  as  he 
could. 

§.  VII.  The  canons  agreed  to  in  this  synod  are 
still  extant,  and  are  as  follow.  (47)  The  1st  pro- 
hibits priests  from  celebrating  mass  on  a  wooden  ta- 
ble (or  altar,)  according  to  the  usage  of  Ireland, 
and  enjoins,  that  in  all  monasteries  and  baptismal 
churches  altars  should  be  made  of  stone ;  and,  if  a 
stone  of  sufficient  size  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of 
the  altar  cannot  be  had,  that  in  such  case  a  square 
entire  and  polished  stone  be  fixed  in  the  middle  of 
the  altar,  where  Christ's  body  is  consecrated,  of  a 
compass  broad  enough  to  contain  five  crosses  and  also 
to  bear  the  foot  of  the  largest  chalice.  But  in  cha- 
pels, chauntries,  or  oratories,  if  they  are  necessarily 
obliged  to  use  wooden  altars,  let  the  mass  be  cele- 
brated upon  plates  of  stone  of  the  before-men- 
tioned size  firmly  fixed  in  the  wood.  (4<8) 

The  2d  provides,  that  the  coverings  of  the  holy 
mysteries  may  spread  over  the  whole  upper  part  of 
the  altar,  and  that  a  cloth  may  cover  the  front  of  the 
same  and  reach  to  the  ground  (or  floor).  These  co- 
verings to  be  always  whole  and  clean. 

3d.  That  in  monasteries  and  rich  churches  chalices 
be  provided  of  gold  and  silver;  but  in  poorer 
churches,  where  such  cannot  be  afforded,  that  then 
pewter  chalices  may  serve  the  purpose,  which  must 
be  always  kept  whole  and  clean.   (49) 

4th.  That  the  Host,  which  represents  the  Lamb 
without  spot,  the  Alpha  and  Omegay  be  made  so 
white  and  pure,  that  the  partakers  thereof  may 
thereby  understand  the  purifying  and  feeding  of  their 
souls  rather  than  their  bodies.  (.50) 

5th.  That  the  wine  in  the  Sacrament  be  so  tem- 
pered with  water,  that  it  be  not  deprived  either  of 
the  natural  taste  or  colour.  (51) 

6th.  That  all  vestments  and  coverings  belongi^ig 
to  the  church  be  clean,  fine,  and  white.  (52) 
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7th.  That  a  lavatory  of  stone  or  wood  be  set  up, 
and  so  contrived  with  a  hollow,  that  whatever  is 
poured  into  it  may  pass  through  and  lodge  in  the 
earth ;  through  which  also  the  last  washings  of  the 
priest's  hands  after  the  holy  communion  may  pass. 

8th.  Provides,  that  an  immoveable  font  be  fixed 
in  the  middle  of  every  baptismal  church,  or  in  such 
other  part  of  it  as  the  paschal  procession  may  con- 
veniently pass  round.  That  it  be  made  of  stone,  or 
of  wood  lined  with  lead  for  cleanness,  wide  and 
large  above,  bored  through  to  the  bottom,  and  so  con- 
trived that,  after  the  ceremony  of  baptism  be  ended, 
a  secret  pipe  be  so  contrived  therein  as  to  convey 
the  holy  water  down  to  mother  earth.  (53) 

9th.  That  t!ie  coverings  of  the  altar,  and  other 
vestments  dedicated  to  God,  when  injured  by  age, 
be  burnt  within  the  inclosure  of  the  church,  and  the 
ashes  of  them  transmitted  through  the  aforesaid  pipe 
of  the  font,  to  be  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 

10th.  Prohibits  any  vessel  used  in  baptism  to  be 
applied  ever  after  to  any  of  the  common  uses  of 
men.  (54) 

llth.  Prohibits  under  the  pain  of  an  anathema 
any  person  to  bury  in  a  church  yard,  unless  he  can 
show  by  an  authentic  writing,  or  undeniable  evidence, 
that  it  was  consecrated  by  a  bishop,  not  only  as  a 
sanctuary  or  place  of  refuge,  but  also  for  a  place  of 
sepulture  ;  (^55)  and  that  no  laymen  shall  presume 
to  bury  their  dead  in  such  a  consecrated  place  with- 
out the  presence  of  a  priest. 

12th.  Prohibits  the  celebration  of  divine  service 
in  chapels  built  by  laymen  to  the  detriment  of  the 
mother  churches.  (.56) 

13th.  Since  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  among  other 
virtues,  have  been  always  remarkably  eminent  for 
their  chastity,  and  that  it  would  be  ignominious  if 
tl^ey  should  be  corrupted,  through  his  (the  arch- 
bishop's) negligence,  by  the  foul  contagion  of 
strangers,    and  the  example   of  a  few  incontinent 
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men;  he  therefore  forbids,  under  the  penalty  of 
losing  both  office  and  benefice,  that  no  priest,  dea- 
con, or  sub -deacon  should  keep  any  woman  in  their 
houses,  either  under  the  pretence  of  necessary  ser- 
vice, or  any  other  colour  whatsoever,  unless  a  mo- 
ther, own  sister,  or  such  a  person  whose  age  should 
remove  all  suspicion  of  any  unlawful  commerce.  (57) 

14th.  Contains  an  interdict  against  simony  under 
the  before-mentioned  penalty  of  losing  both  office 
and  benefice. 

15th.  Appoints  that,  if  any  clerk  should  receive 
an  ecclesiastical  benefice  from  a  lay  hand,  unless  after 
a  third  monition  he  renounce  that  possession  which 
he  obtained  by  intrusion,  he  should  be  anathematized 
and  for  ever  deprived  of  the  said  benefice. 

l6th.  Prohibits  a  bishop  from  ordaining  the  inha- 
bitant of  another  diocese  without  the  commendatory 
letters  of  his  proper  bishop,  or  of  the  archdeacon. 
(58)  Nor  that  any  one  be  promoted  to  holy  orders 
without  a  certain  title  of  a  benefice  assigned  to 
him.  (59) 

17th.  Prohibits  the  conferring  on  one  person  two 
holy  orders  in  one  day. 

18th.  Provides,  that  all  fornicators  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  celebrate  a  lawful  marriage,  and  also  that 
no  person  born  in  fornication  should  be  promoted  to 
holy  orders,  nor  should  be  esteemed  heir  either  to 
father  or  mother,  unless  they  be  afterwards  joined 
in  lawful  matrimony.  (60) 

19th.  Provides,  that  tythes  be  paid  to  the  mother 
churches  (61)  out  of  provisions,  hay,  the  young  of 
animals,  flax,  wool,  gardens,  orchards,  and  out  of 
all  things,  that  grow  and  renew  yearly,  under  pain 
of  an  anathema  after  the  third  monition  ;  and  that 
those,  who  continue  obstinate  in  refusing  to  pay, 
shall  be  obliged  to  pay  the  more  punctually  for  the 
future.  (62) 

20th.  Provides,  that  all  archers,  and  all  others, 
who  carry  arms  not  for  the  defence  of  the  people. 
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but  for  plunder  and  sordid  lucre,  shall  on  every 
Lord's  day  be  excommunicated  by  bell,  book,  and 
candle,  and  at  last  be  refused  Christian  burial. 

These  canons  were  not   long  after  confirmed  by 
Pope  Urban  III.  (6S) 

(47)  Harris  says,  (Archbishops  of  Dublin,  John  Cumin  or 
Comyn)  that  they  are  among  the  arcliives  preserved  in  Christ, 
church,  Dublin,  yet  so  miserably  defaced  by  time,  that  many  words 
of  them  are  not  now  legible,  but  that  the  substance  of  them  may  be 
collected.  As  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  the  original,  I  lay  be- 
fore the  reader  his  abstract  of  them,  adding  however  some  observa- 
tions. 

(48)  This  last  mode  is  the  one  followed  at  this  day  in  the  Catho- 
lic chapels  of  Ireland.  It  is  allowed,  that  before  the  times  of  Con- 
stantine  the  great  the  Chi'istian  altars  or  holy  tables  were  generally 
made  of  wood;  and  it  is  clear  from  St,  Augustin,  (Ep.  50>  ad 
Bonifac.)  Optatus,  [Lib.  6.  p.  94.)  and  St.  Athanasius,  Ep.  ad 
solitar.  vitam.  agentes)  that  this  practice  continued  later  in  Africa 
and  Egypt.  It  has  been  said,  that  Pope  Sylvester  I.  ordered,  that 
altars  should  henceforth  be  only  of  stone  ;  but  of  this  there  is  no 
sufficient  proof;  or,  if  he  issued  any  such  order,  it  was  not  generally 
obeyed.  The  very  altar  of  St.  John  Lateran's  was  in  his  time  of 
wood.  The  first  decree  relative  to  this  point  seems  to  be  that  of 
the  council  of  Epone  in  France  held  A,  7).  517,  which  in  its  26th 
canon  declared ;  '*  Altaria,  nisi  lapidea,  chrismatis  unctione  non 
sacrentur."  (See  more  in  Bingham's  Origines  B.  viii.  ch.  6.  sect, 
15.)  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  Irish  made 
their  altars  of  wood  from  the  beginning,  and  that  they  continued  to 
do  so  in  consequence  of  their  steady  attachment  to  the  practices 
received  from  St.  Patrick. 

(49)  We  have  seen,  (Chap,  xvi.  §-  I.)  that  the  great  St.  Co- 
lumbanus  made  use  of  chalices  of  brass.  Chalices  of  glass  were 
used  in  various  countries,  and  I  have  mentioned  (.Vof.  47.  to  Chap^ 
1 .)  a  remarkable  instance  of  them  at  a  very  early  period  in  Ire- 
land. 

(50 )  Regulations  similar  to  this  were  observed  in  other  churches. 
In  the  monastery  of  Clugni»  as  related  by  Ulric  on  its  practices, 
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(see  Fleury,  L.  63.  J.  60.)  the  most  strict  attention  was  paid  to 
the  pureness  and  whiteness  of  the  bread  for  the  use  of  the  altar, 
and  the  preparing  of  it  was  considered  as  a  religious  ceremony,  in 
which  priests,  deacons,  and  novices  were  engaged  amidst  the 
singing  of  psalms. 

(51)  This  rule  was  directed  against  a  custom,  which  some 
priests  had  adopted,  particularly  in  Spain,  of  putting  more  water 
into  the  chalice  than  was  proper. 

(52)  What  is  here  said..of  whiteness  cannot  be  understood  of 
all  the  vestments  and  coverings,  some  of  which  were  not  white, 
but  merely  of  such  of  them  as  according  to  general  usage  ought 
to  be  white. 

(53)  This  canon  was  made  in  conformity  with  the  second  of 
the  synod  of  Cashel,     (See  Chap.  xxix.  §.  3. 

(^5^)  This  regulation  does  not  imply,  that  said  vessel  should  be 
destroyed,  but  simply  that  thenceforth  it  should  be  used  only  for 
sacred  purposes. 

{55)  The  reasons,  or   at  least  one  of  them,  for  passing  this 
decree  was  probably  to  check  the  impertinence,  for  I  cannot  call 
it  by  a  better  name,  of  certain  monks,  u  ho  pretended,  that  ex- 
traordinary and  indeed   monstrous    pi'ivileges  were   attached   to 
burials  in   their  cemeteries,    or  within   their  precincts,  and  that 
persons  there  inteiTed  received  wonderful  advantage  from  that  cir- 
cumstance.    Instances  of  suf:h  pretended  and  absurd  prerogatives 
may  be  seen  in  the  Life  o^  St.  Moedoc  of  Ferns  {cap.  '36.),  and  in 
the  first  one  of  St.  Kieran  of  Saigir  {cap.  38.)  on  which  Colgan  has  a 
long  and  injudicious  note,  in  which  he  strives  to  explain  these  vile 
fables.     On  the  whole  this  canon  was  levelled  against  such  persons, 
whether  monks  or  others,  who  endeavoured  to  draw  funerals  to 
their  premises,  by  making  them  prove,  that  such  places  had  been 
duly  consecrated  as  burying  grounds, 

{56)  What  Harris  calls  mother-churches  must  be  in  the  original 
Ecclessiae  matrices,  by  which  were  understood,  at  that  time,  not 
only  cathedrals,  but  likewise  parish  or  baptismal  churches. 

(57)  This  canon  was  ordered  in  consequence  of  what  appeared 
on  the  charges  brought  by  Albin  O'Mulloy  against  the  foreign 
clergy. 

(58 )  This  general  rule  of  the  Church  was  observed  in  Ireland 
from  very  ancient  times,  according  to  the  30th  canon  of  the  synod 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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of  Patrick,  Auxilius,  and  Isserninus;  "  Episcopus  quislibet,  qui 
de  sua  in  altej-am  progreditur  paj'ochiam  (dioecesim)  nee  ordinare 
praesumaty  nisi  permissionem  acceperit  ab  eo,  qui  in  suo  princi. 
patu  est.'" 

(59)  It  was  very  proper  in  these  times  to  enforce  this  regula- 
tion ;  for,  as  Fleury  observes,  {Instit.  an  Droit  Eccles.  Part  1 . 
ch,  7.)  the  abuse  of  conferring  orders  absolutely,  that  is,  without  a 
fixed  title,  became  ver}'^  general  in  the  12th  century.  This  abuse 
had  been  guarded  against  in  the  above-mentioned  Irish  synod, -^the 
third  canon  of  which  is,  "   Clericus  vagus  non  sit  in  plebe.'^ 

(60 )  The  latter  part  of  this  canon  is  more  of  a  civil  than  an  ec- 
clesiastical nature,  and  was,  I  suppose,  authorized  by  the  king  or 
his  ministers  in  Ireland.  In  the  old  Irish  synods  I  have  not  met 
with  any  assumption  of  power  by  the  clergy  with  regard  to  poli- 
tical or  civil  matters ;  or  if  in  some  of  their  assemblies  such  matters 
were  decided  on,  the  reason  was  that  Irish  kings  or  princes  were 
present  at  them.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  respective  exercise 
of  authority  on  the  part  of  Church  and  State  occurred  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Mellifont.  Donogh  O'Melaghlin,  prince  of  Meath,  was  con- 
demned in  it ;  but  the  clergy  went  no  farther  than  to  excommuni- 
cate him,  whereas  the  decree,  by  which  he  was  deprived  of  his 
principality,  emanated  from  Murtogh  O'Loghlin,  king  of  Ireland, 
and  the  other  princes  there  present.     (See  Chap,  xxviii.  §.  4.) 

(61)  See  above  AV.  56. 

(62)  This  canon  was  certainly  a  plentiful  sweeping  commentary, 
in  favour  of  the  clergy,  on  the  third  of  the  synod  of  Cashel,  Chaji. 
XXIX.  ^.3. 

(63)  Hanis.  Archbishops  of  Dublin  at  John  Comyn. 

§.  VIII.  This  year,  1 186,  is  remarkable  in  Irish  his- 
tory for  the  traiishition  of  the  remains  of  saints  Pa- 
trick, Columba,  and  Brigid.  They  had,  it  is  said, 
been  discovered  in  Down  in  the  preceding  year.  (64) 
That  St.  Patrick  had  been  buried  at  Down  seems  to 
be  the  most  probable  opinion,  although  some  of  his 
reliques  were  certainly  preserved  at  Armagh.  (65) 
St.  Columba's  body  was  originally  in  Hy  ;  \^Q^^  but 
tlie  shrine  containing  it  was  brought  to  Ireland  in 
878,  or,    as   others   say,    876,    and,    according  to 
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every  probability,    deposited   in  Down.  (67)     Not 
very  long  before  this  time  the  remains  of  St.  Brigid, 
which  had  been  from  the  beginning  at  Kildare,  were 
removed  also  to  Down.  (68)     The  following  account 
is  given  of  this   discovery  and  translation.  (69)     It 
being  generally  believed  that  the  bodies  of  the  three 
saints  were  in  Down,  Mai  achy  its  bishop  used  to  pray 
frequently  to  God,  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  point 
out  to  him  the  particular  place  or  places,  in   which 
they  were  concealed.     While  on  a  certain  night  fer- 
vently praying  to  this  effect  in  the  church   (cathe- 
dral) of  Down,  he    saw  a  light,  like  a   sun-beam, 
traversing   the   church,  which  stopped  at  the  spot, 
where  the  bodies  were.    .  Immediately  procuring  the 
necessary  implements  he  dug  in  that  spot  and  found 
the  bones  of  the  three  bodies,  which  he  then  put 
into  distinct  boxes  or  coflins  and  placed  again  under 
ground.     Having  communicated  what  had  occurred 
to  John  de  Courcey,  then  lord   of  Down,  they  de- 
teniiined  on  sending  messengers  to  Fo|>e  Urban  III. 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  removal  or  transla- 
tion of  these  reliques  to  a  more   respectable  part   of 
the  church.     The  pope  agreeing  with  their  request 
sent  as  his  legate  on  this  occasion  Vivian,  Cardinal 
priest  of  St  Stephen  in  monte  Caelio,  who  had  been 
at  Down   nine  years   before,  and  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted, with  John  de  Courcey  and  the   bishop  Ma- 
lachy.  (70)     On  his  arrival  the   reliques   were  re- 
moved with  the  usual   solemnities  to  a   more  distin- 
guished part  of  the  church  on  the   9th  of  June,  the 
festival  of  St.   Columba.     They  were  deposited   in 
one  moment,   according  to  the  well  known  distich  ; 

Nu7ic  tres  in  Dmio  tiimulo  iumulantur  in  uno, 
Brigida,  PatriciuSy  atque  Coliimba  pius.  (7 1 ) 

Besides  the  Cardinal  there  were  present  at  this  trans- 
lation fifteen  bishops,  together  with  abbots,  provosts, 
(deans,    archdeacons,    priors,  &c.      It  was  resolved, 
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that  the  anniversary  of  it  should  be  celebrated  in 
Ireland  as  a  festival,  and  that  the  feast  of  St.  Co- 
lumba  should  be  transferred  to  the  day  after  the 
Octave  of  said  festival,  that  is,  to  the  17th  of 
June.  (72) 

(64<)  Giraldus  says,  (Topogr,  Hib.  DisL  3.  cap,  18.)  that  they 
were  found  in  the  year,  in  which  earl  John,  that  is,  prince  John 
earl  of  Morton,  first  came  to  Ireland,  which  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
Jl.  1185.  To  show  his  learning,  he  states  that  the  three  saints 
were  contemporary,  although  it  is  certain,  that  St.  Patrick  was 
dead  many  years  before  the  birth  of  Columba. 

{65)  See  Chap.  vii.  §.  13.  and  ib.  Not.  147,  US. 

(66)  Chap.  XII.  §.  15.  and  ib.  Not.  232. 

(67)  See  Chap.  xxi.  §.  14.  and  ib.  Not.  140,  141. 

(68)  See  Chap.ix.  §.  6. — Not.  18.  to  Chap,  viii.and  Not.  141. 
to  Chap.  XXI. 

(69)  It  is  contained  in  the  Office  of  the  Translation  of  saints 
Patrick,  Columba,  and  Brigid,  printed  in  Paris  A.  1620,  which 
has  been  republished  by  Colgan  at  the  beginning  of  the  Tr.  Th, 
Part  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Messingham's  Florilegiumy  p.  208,  seqq. 
and  in  Usher's  Prim.  p.  889.  seqq. 

(70)  See  Chap.  xxix.  J.  12.  In  the  above-mentioned  Office 
this  Cardinal  is  called  John  instead  of  Vivian ;  but,  as  Usher /has 
well  observed,  this  is  a  mistake ;  for  there  was  at  that  time  no  John 
of  the  title  of  St.  Stephen,  <S:c,,  whereas  from  the  lists  of  Cardinals, 
it  is  known,  that  Vivian  was  the  then  Cardinal  of  said  title. 

(71)  It  is  thus  that  this  distich  appears  in  the  response  to  the  8tli 
lesson  of  the  before-mentioned  Office.  In  the  usual  editions  of 
Giraldus  (Topogr.  Hib.  Dist.  3.  c.  18.)  it  begins  with.  In  burgo 
Duno.     Other  readings  have.   Hi  ires  in  Duno,  Sec. 

(72)  In  the  Office  there  is  a  mistake,  undoubtedly  of  a  copyist, 
in  assigning  4  Idas  Junii,  i.  c.  the  10th  of  June,  instead  of  5 
Idus,  for  the  feast  of  the  Translation.  The  Office  itself  states, 
that  the  Translation  took  place  on  the  5  Idus  Junii,  or  the  9th  of 
June.  It  is  therefore  clear,  that  this  was  the  day,  on  which  the 
Translation  was  to  be  annually  commemorated.  Besides,  why 
transfer  the  festival  of  St.  Columba  from  its  usual  day,  the  9th  of 
June,  if  this  were  not  the  day,  to  which  that  of  the  Translation 
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was  affixed  ?  yet  this  regulation  has  not  been  observed ;  for  St. 
Columba's  festival  is  still  kept  on  the  9th  of  June. 

§.  IX.  In  the  same  year,  1 186,  Hugh  de  Lacy,  who 
had  made  himself  lord  of  Meatli,  was  killed  on  the 
25th  of  July  by  a  labouring  man,  whom  some  call 
O'Meey,  who  happened  to  be  alone  with  him  while 
he  was  inspecting  some  works  of  his  new  castle  of 
Darmagh  or  Durrogh  (in  the  now  King's  county), 
and  who,  while  De  Lacy  was  in  a  stooping  ])osture, 
with  one  stroke  of  an  axe  severed  his  head  from  his 
body.  (73)  His  death  freed  the  king,  Henry  II. , 
from  the  uneasiness  occasioned  to  liim  by  the  am- 
bitious views  of  De  Lacy,  who  seemed  to  aspire  to 
the  sovereignty  of  all  Ireland.  Sometime  in  this 
year,  but  after  the  synod  of  Dublin,  Albin  O'Mid- 
loy,  abbot  of  Baltinglas,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  that  synod,  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Ferns, 
which  he  held  for  a  great  number  of  years.  (74)  It 
is  probable,  that  his  promotion  to  it  was  owing  to  his 
zeal  against  the  incontinent  clergy,  and  to  his  being 
considered,  particularly  by  archbishop  Cumin,  as  a 
proper  person  to  be  placed  over  a  diocese,  in  which 
the  foreign  clergymen  abounded.  To  this  year  is 
assigned  the  death  of  three  Irish  prelates,  the  most 
celebrated  of  whom  was  Christian  O'Conarchy,  who 
had  been  bishop  of  Lismore  and  apostolic  legate,  and 
who  had  retired  some  years  before  to  the  Cistercian 
monastery  of  Kyrie  eleison.  (75)  His  name  is 
marked  in  various  calendars  at  the  ISth  of  March, 
(76)  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  this  was  the 
day  of  his  death.  Another  was  Gregory,  bishop  of 
Cork,  of  whom  it  is  related,  that  he  granted  to  the 
abbey  of  Thomas-court  near  Dublin,  the  church  of 
St.  Nessan  in  Cork.  His  immediate  successor  seems 
to  have  been  one  Reginald.  The  third  was  Mal- 
callan,  bishop  of  Clonfert.  (77)  J"  .the  same  year 
Conor  Maenmoigi  rose  up  anew  against  his  father, 
Roderic  O'Conor,  and  drove  him  out  of  Connaught. 
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In  Ulster  also  the  infatuated  Irish  princes  were  quar- 
relling among  themselves,  and  Donald  son  of  Hugh 
O'Loghlin,  king  or  prince  of  Tyrone,  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  principality,  and  in  his  place  was 
suhstituted  Roderic  O'Laherty.  But,  on  his  being 
killed  in  the  following  year,  while  ravaging  Tircon- 
nel,  Donald  resumed  the  sovereignty  of  Tyrone. 
(78) 

(73)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1186.  Lyttleton  B.  5.  &c.  Leiand 
observes  [History,  S)C.  B.  \.ch.  5.) Jrom  some  Irish  annals,  that 
the  fort  or  castle,  which  De  Lacy  vvas  erecting  at  Dun*ogh,  was 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  and  highly  respected  monastery,  which 
Columb-kill  had  founded  in  that  place.  He  adds,  that  the  irrita- 
tion felt  by  the  Irishman  at  this  profanation  of  that  venerable  spot> 
was  the  cause,  that  excited  him  to  commit  that  act. 

(74)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Ferns,         (15)  See  Chap.xxix.  §.  M* 

(76)  Colgan,   A  A.  SS.  at  Acts  of  St.  Christian,  18  Mart. 

(77)  See  Ware  and  Hams,  Bishops  at  Lismore,  Cork,  and 
Clonjert. 

(78)  Ware,  A7i7ials  at  A.  1186. 

§.  X.  Gerald  Barry  left  Ireland  and  returned  to 
Wales  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  of  said  year 
]  186.  (79)  He  took  with  him  the  materials,  which 
he  had  collected  for  the  tracts,  that  he  intended  to 
wTite  concerning  Ireland.  (80)  His  opportunities 
for  giving  a  faithful  account  of  the  country,  were 
he  even  willing  to  do  so,  were  not  sufficient  for  such 
a  task.  It  is  clear,  that  he  mixed  very  little  with  the 
native  Irish,  and  that  he  had  seen  but  a  small  part 
of  Ireland.  The  time  of  his  abode  here  was  short ; 
for,  independently  of  what  little  time  he  might  have 
spent  in  this  country  after  his  first  arrival  in  1183, 
(81)  he  was  only  about  one  year  in  it,  reckoning 
from  his  second  appearance  among  us  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1185.  (82)  But  what  his  lack  of  knowledge 
was  not  equal  to,  his  malignity,  vanity,  and  conceit- 
edness  supplied.     He  picked  up  every  idle  story. 
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that  he  met  with  among  the  foreign  adventurers, 
basely  distorted  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  cus- 
toms innocent  in  themselves,  and  has  related  heaps 
of  fiibles,  many  of  which  he  was  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  did  not  believe  himself.  (83)  It  is- 
not  my  business  to  examine  the  many  false  charges 
which  he  has  against  the  Irish  nation  in  general. 
This  has  been  done  by  others,  (84)  and,  confining 
myself  within  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  subjects,  I 
shall  touch  only  on  such  assertions  of  his  as  are  rela- 
tive thereto,  or  closely  connected  with  them  In  the 
first  place  I  may  mention  his  monstrous  falshood  con- 
cerning there  being  some  parts  of  Ireland,  in  whicli 
many  persons  were  not  as  yet  baptized,  and  wln'ch 
the  Christian  religion  had  never  reached.  (85)  He 
does  not  venture  to  point  out  any  one  of  those  places, 
but  gives  us  a  ridiculous  fable,  whicli  he  says  he  got 
from  some  sailors,  of  how,  when  tossed  by  storms 
amidst  the  ocean  to  the  North  or  N.  W.  of  Con- 
naught,  they  fell  in  with  an  island,  and  a  sort  of  sa- 
vages in  a  boat,  whom  they  discovered  to  be  from 
some  part  of  Connaught,  and  who  not  only  knew 
nothing  about  Christ,  but  were  ignorant  even  of  the 
division  of  years,  months,  and  weeks,  and  had  never 
before  seen  a  large  ship.  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  undertake  a  serious  refutation  of  tin's  non- 
sense ;  and  it  is  clear  that,  if  any  sailors  related  it 
to  Giraldus,  they  did  so  merely  to  amuse  themselves 
at  his  expense,  on  Unding  that  he  was  apt  to  swal- 
low all  sorts  of  stories  and  lies.  The  latest  account 
we  have  of  any  persons  not  Christians  being  in  or 
near  Connaught  is  that  of  the  islanders  of  Immagh, 
who  were  converted  by  St.  Fechin  in  the  seventh 
century.  (86)  And  who  will  imagine  that,  wliile  so 
many  Irish  missionaries  were  for  ages  preaching  the 
Gospel  in  foreign  countries,  even  as  far  off  as  Ice- 
land, they  would  have  left  behind  them  any  of  their 
own  countrymen  still  in  ignorance  of  the  Christian 
religion  ?    Or  that  St.  Malachy,  Gelasius  of  Aimagh, 
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and  the  apostolic  legates,  who  made  so  many  visita- 
tions  throughout  Ireland,  would  have  overlooked  such 
ignorance,  did  it  exist  in  any  part  of  the  country  ? 
In  fact,  there  is  not  a  single  hint  relative  to  it  in  any 
Irish  document  whatsoever. 

(79)  Giraldus,  De  rehiis  a  se  gcstisy  L.  2.  cap.  16.  Ware, 
who  was  mistaken  as  to  the  year  of  the  synod  of  Dublin,  (see  above 
Not.  39.)  fell  into  a  similar  mistake  in  placing  {.hinals)  Giraldus' 
return  to  Wales  in  ]  185.  It  Mas,  as  Giraldus  himself  informs  us, 
during  the  Paschal  time  next  after  the  holding  of  the  synod,  that 
he  left  Ireland. 

(80)  These  tracts  or  works  are  two.  The  first  is  entitled  Topo- 
graphia  Hiberniae  sive  De  Mirabilibus  Hiberniae,  and  is  divided 
into  three  books,  which  he  called  Distinctions,  The  second  work 
bears  the  title  of  Expugnatio  Hiberniae^  or  Hibernia  expugnata^ 
and  also  of  Historia  Vaticinalis,  Wharton  obsei-ves,  (Preface  to 
the  second  part  or  volume  of  his  Anglia  Sacra,  /?,  20.  seqq,)  that 
Giraldus  published  two  editions  of  this  work,  the  first  dedicated  to 
prince  Richard,  afterwards  king  of  England,  and  the  second  de- 
dicated to  king  John.  The  former  is  still  in  manuscript  in  the  libra- 
ry of  Lambeth,  and  is  divided  into  three  books,  the  third  of  which 
is  entitled  De  Vaticiniis,  beginning  with  these  words ;  "  Quoniam 
in  prioribus  libris  Merlin i  vaticinin  tarn  Celidonii  (Caledonii) 
quam  Ambrosii  locis  competentibus,  8^c,  A  subsequent  part  of 
this  book,  and  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  preface,  may  be  seen  in 
Usher's  Ep.  Hib.  Sylloge,  No.  50.  Usher  thought,  (Not.  ib.) 
that  Giraldus  had  not  finished  said  third  book ;  but  he  had  not 
seen  the  MS.  of  Lambeth.  It  is  on  account  of  the  prophecies  of 
Merlin,  &:c.  contained  in  that  book,  that  the  whole  work  was 
called  Historia  Vaticinalis.  The  second  edition  is  divided  into 
two  books,  and  is  that,  which  was  published,  together  with  the 
Topographia,  &c.  in  the  Anglica,  Hibernica,  &c.  at  Frankfort, 
A.  D  .1602.  It  is  in  some  parts  more  enlarged  than  the  first,  and  in 
others  curtailed.  In  it  the  passages  from  Merlin's  prophecies  are 
all  omitted,  except  one.  Leland  remarks,  {B.  1.  ch.  5)  that  Gi- 
raldus had  no  right  to  entitle  this  work  Expugnatio  Hiberniae, 
whereas  Ireland  was  far  from  being  subdued  in  his  time.  Indeed 
this  is  acknowledged  by  Giraldus  liimself  in  the  second  book,  cap. 
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33.  where  he  says,  that  the  Irish  became  by  dint  of  practical  war- 
fare better  able  to  resist  the  invaders.  He  adds ;  "  Igitur  in  bel- 
lici  certaminis  exercitio  (divina  forte  vindicta)  poptdo  diiitius 
utroque  statido,  adeo  neuter  ex  toto,  vel  meniisse  gratiam,  vel  deme- 
ruisse  videticr,  zit  nee  ille  ad  plenum  victor  in  Palladis  hactenus 
arcem  victoriosus  ascenderit,  nee  iste  victus  omnino  plenae  servituiis 
Jugo  colla  siibmiserit." 

(81)  See  above  }.  3.  and  Not,  34-. 

(82)  See  §,  5. 

(83)  The  work,  in  which  his  calumnies  and  lies  against  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  chiefly  abound,  is  the  Topographia  Hiberniae. 
This  was  found  fault  with  by  persons  of  his  time  for  the  many  ri- 
diculous fables  it  contains.  Giraldus  strove  in  what  is  called  the 
first  preface  to  Hib,  exp,  to  answer  the  objections  brought  forward 
against  it,  and  after  calling  it  a  noble  work,  opus  non  ignobile, 
and  hypocritically  referring  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Fathers,  &c. 
he  says,  that  "  he  does  not  mean  that  all  the  things,  which  he  has 
laid  down,  should  be  rashly  believed,  because  he  does  not  believe 
them  himself  so  as  to  have  no  doubt  about  them."  Then  he  adds 
"  that  he  neither  affirms  nor  denies  such  things."  But  why  did  he 
assert  what  he  knew  could  not  be  proved  ?  In  like  manner  this 
malicious  boaster  speaks  in  a  little  tract  called  his  Retractatioiis 
(Anglia  sacra  Vol,  2.  p.  455.) ;  "  Imprimis  igitur  de  Topographia 
Hibernica,  labore  sc.  nostro  primaevo  fere  nee  ignobili,  ubi  multa 
nova  aliisque  regionibus  prorsus  incognita  ideoque  magis  admiran- 
da  scribuntur,  hoc  pro  certo  sciendum,  quorundam  quinimo  et 
quamplurium  per  diligentem  et  certam  indagationem  a  magnis  ter- 
rae  illius  et  authenticis  viris  notitiam  elicuimus.  De  caeteris  au- 
tem  publicam  potius  terraefamam  secuti  fuimus,  De  quibus  cum 
Augustino  sentimus,  qui  in  libro  de  Civitate  Dei  de  talibus,  quae 
sokun  fama  celebrat  nee  certaveritate  fulciuntur  loquens,  nee  ea 
affirmanda  plurimum  nee  prorsus  abneganda  decrevit."  Who 
were  those  great  and  authentic  men  of  Ireland,  from  whom  he 
says  he  derived  a  gi-eat  part  of  his  information  ?  We  may  be 
sure,  that  very  few  of  them  were  Irishmen  ;  and  then  he  tells  us, 
that  as  to  other  things,  which  by  the  bye  form  the  greatest  part  of 
the  work,  he  followed  common  report ;  fine  authority  for  the  de- 
scription of  a  country !  Giraldus  often  prides  himself  on  the  Jb- 
pographia.     Thus  (De  rebus,  S)-c,  L.  2.  c,  16.)  talking  of  his  hav- 
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ing  read  it  publicly  for  three  days  at  Oxford  he  says,  that  he  did 
so  wishing  not  to  leave  the  light  under  the  bushel,  but  to 
raise  it  upon  the  candlestick ;  lucernam  accensam  non  sub  modio 
ponere  sed  sniper  candelabrum  vt  luceret  erigere  cupiens ;  and 
there  this  swaggerer  tells  us  how  he  entertained  on  the  first  day  all 
the  poor  of  that  city.  In  his  work,  Dejure  et  statu  Menevensis 
Ecdesiae  he  boasts  (Distinct.  7.)  how  the  Topographia  was  ad- 
mired by  Baldwin,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Robert  de  Bello- 
fago,  canon  of  Salisbuiy,  and  master  Walter  Mapes,  archdeacon 
of  Oxford,  and  how  highly  they  spoke  of  Giraldus,  as  if  there 
were  scarcely  any  other  such  man  in  the  world.  But,  he  adtls, 
how  much  more  worthy  of  praise  are  the  works,  which  he  has 
published  and  is  publishing  in  his  maturer  years,  some  of  which 
have  been  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  Pope  !  !  !  Hence  the 
reader  may  judge  wliat  a  vain-glorious  animal  Giraldus  was  ;  and 
such  beings  are  usually  saucy,  malignant,  and  liars. 

(84-)  I  scarcely  need  mention,  that  the  chief  writer,  who  has 
refuted  Giraldus  vnih.  regard  to  his  account  of  Ireland,  was  John 
Lynch,  under  the  name  of  Gratianus  Lucius,  in  his  learned  work 
entitled  Ca^nbrensis  eversus.  Keating  in  the  preface  to  his  His- 
tory of  Ireland  has  proved  the  falshood  of  many  of  Giraldus'  as- 
sertions.    See  also  Mac-Geoghegan,    Pre/,  a  VHist.  de  Vlrlande^ 

(85)  Topogr,  Hib,  Dist.  3.  cap.  26. 

(86)  See  Chap,  xvii.  §.  10. 

§.  XI.  On  some  other  points  Giraldus  is  not  so 
atrociously  malignant ;  but  he  betrays  his  profound 
ignorance  of  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
On  an  occasion  of  abusing  the  whole  nation,  and  re- 
presenting them  as  uninformed  in  the  very  rudi- 
ments of  faith,  he  gives  as  one  of  his  arguments, 
"  that  they  do  not  as  yet  pay  tithes  or  first  offer- 
ings." (87)  This  was,  according  to  him  and  the 
clergy  of  his  country  and  times,  a  violation  of  an  ar- 
ticle of  faith  !  I  allow,  that  the  ancient  Irish  did 
not  pay  those  dues,  nor  were  they  in  general  paid 
in  Ireland  during  his  time,  except  where  the  En- 
glish influence  predominated,  notwithstanding  the 
decrees  of  the  councils  of  Kells  and  Cashel.  (8S) 
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Giraldiis  did  not  know,  that  such  dues  were  not 
paid  in  the  best  times  of  the  Church,  and  that  it 
was  not  until  very  long  after  the  days  of  St.  Patrick 
that  they  were  introduced,  and  indeed  first  of  all 
into  France,  where  they  are  now  extinct.  In  Italy 
they  are  scarcely  known  ;  and  yet  the  Italians  can- 
not be  said  to  be  imiir/hrmed  in  the  very  rudiments 
of  faith.  Another  argument,  which  he  subjoins, 
is,  **  that  they  do  not  as  yet  contract  marriages." 
(89)  He  was  unacquainted  with  the  difference  be- 
tween the  marriage,  called  Sponsalia  de  praesenti, 
and  that  styled  Sponsalia  de  Jiituro,  The  Irish 
were,  in  general,  strongly  attached  to  the  latter 
form,  which  in  reality  constituted,  when  united  with 
certain  conditions,  as  valid  a  marriage  as  the  former. 
Giraldus,  not  understanding  the  nature  of  it,  and 
finding  that  the  Irish  did  not  marry  according  to  the 
mode  practised  in  England  and  Wales,  concluded 
that  they  did  not  contract  matrimony.  Ha;  ing  al- 
ready treated  largely  of  this  subject,  (90)  I  need 
not  add  more  at  present.  He  adds,  *'  that  they  do 
not  shun  incest."  (91)  For  this  charge  or  argument 
he  had  no  foundation,  except  that  the  Irish  had  not 
universally  received  the  system  of  the  seven  degrees 
of  consanguinity  or  affinity,  within  which  the  ca- 
nonists of  tliose  times  prohibited  marriage.  (92) 
As  some  of  them  did  not  scruple  to  marry  within 
said  degrees,  hence  Giraldus  accused  them  of  com- 
mitting incest.  Another  fault,  which  he  finds,  and, 
I  allow,  with  better  reason,  is,  that  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland  men  married  the  widows  of  their  deceas- 
ed brothers.  (93)  This  abuse  seems  to  have  exist- 
ed in  Ireland ;  but,  even  according  to  Giraldus* 
own  words,  it  was  far  from  being  general;  and  it 
was  contrary  to  the  canons  and  ancient  discipline  of 
the  Irish  church.  (94) 

(87)  Topogr.S^c  DisL  3.  c.  19. 

(88)  See  Chap,  xxvii.    $.  15.  and  Chap.  xxix.  §,  3,     The 
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Ivish,  however,  knew,  that  tithes  were  paid  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  some  of  their  clergy  seem  to  have  wished,  that  they 
were  established  in  Ireland.  In  the  collection  of  ancient  Irish  ca- 
nons published  by  Martene  (^  jyEe^flrwr.  Nov,  Anecdot.  Tom.  4.) 
I  find  (col.  12.)  some  passages  or  rules  relative  to  the  tithe  of  ani- 
mals and  of  tlie  products  of  the  earth,  taken  from  a  synod  called 
Sapientia,  But  from  the  manner,  in  which  they  are  drawn  up,  it 
appears  that  they  contain  rather  a  sort  of  canonical  disquisition  con- 
cerning tithes  in  general  than  regulations  ordering  the  payment  of 
them  in  Ireland.  Keating  says  (Preface J  that  they  were  paid  in 
tliis  country  before  the  arrival  of  Cardinal  Paparo,  But  this  prac- 
tice was  not  general,  nor,  I  believe,  followed  until  a  short  time 
before  that  arrival.  Yet  I  do  not  deny,  that  they  might  have  been 
paid  in  some  places  through  the  exertions  of  Gillebert  of  Lime- 
rick, who  mentions  them  in  his  tract  De  static  Ecclesiae,  and  of 
St.  Malachy. 

(89)  Topogr.  ib, 

(90)  Not.  52.  and  66.  io  Chap.  xxvi.  (91)  Topogr.  ih. 

(92)  See  Chap.  xxiv.  §.12.  xxvi.  j.  6.  and  ib.  Not.  51.  xxix. 
}.  4.  and  ib.  Not.  17. 

(93)  Topogr.  ib.  (94)  See  Not.  51.  to  Chap.  xxvi. 

§.  XII.  As  a  proof  of  the  Irish  being  rude  in  the 
principles  of  faith  he  states,  that  they  do  not  fre- 
quent the  church  of  God  with  due  reverence.  (95) 
But  he  does  not  tell  us,  in  what  manner  they  were 
deficient  as  to  this  point.  They  entertained,  I  be- 
lieve, as  much  respect  for  churches  as  any  of  their 
neighbours,  and  he  himself  gives  us  a  proof  of  it  in 
relating  a  custom  followed  by  them  in  forming  con- 
federacies and  pledging  each  other  to  maintain  mu- 
tual friendship.  They  meet,  he  says,  (96)  in  some 
holy  place  and  go  round  the  church  three  times ; 
after  which  entering  the  church  they  present  them- 
selves before  the  altar,  on  which  the  reliques  of  saints 
are  placed,  and,  while  mass  is  celebrated  and  holy 
priests  praying  on  the  occasion,  become  indissolubly 
united.  This  practice  shows,  that  they  had  a  great 
veneration  for  churches,  as  they  made  use  of  them 
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and  of  the  church  service  for  sanctioning  their  so- 
lemn obligations.     To  this  narrative,   however,  he 
adds  a  most  infamous  lie  concerning  the  parties  drink- 
ing of  each  others' blood,  and  its  often  happening 
that,  owing  to  a  malicious   trick,  one  or  other  of 
them  loses  all  his  blood  and  becomes  lifeless.     In  the 
whole  of  our  Irish  history  and  in  the  accounts  given 
by  our  old  antiquaries,  there  is  not  the  least  allusion 
to  such  a  horrid   practice ;  (97)  and  can  any  one 
believe,  that  the  shedding  of  blood  would  have  been 
allowed  in  a  church,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the  whole 
Christian  world,  or  that  the  clergy  and  people  pre- 
sent  would  have  suffered  any  one  to  draw  his  own 
blood  until  he  should  lose  his  life?  (98)     Another 
proof  of  the  respect  paid  by  the  Irish  to  churches  is, 
that  they  used  to  consider  them  as  sanctuaries  and 
inviolable  places.  (99)     One  of  Giraldus'  general 
charges  against  the  whole  nation  is,  that  they  do  not 
attend  the  bodies  of  the  dead  to  ecclesiastical  burial 
with  the  due  obsequies.    (100).     How  they  were 
wrong  in  this  respect  (although  their  funerals  were 
not  exactly  similar  to  those  of  England  and  ^Vales) 
I  do  not  understand,  unless  he  alluded  to  their  not 
having  been  always  very  precise  in  having  the  fu- 
neral  attended  by  a  priest.     That  it  should  be  so 
was  ordered  by  the  synod  of  Dublin,  (101)  whence 
there  is  some  reason  to  think,  that  this  becoming 
practice  was  sometimes  neglected.     It  often  happens 
in  every  country,  especially  in  places  where  clergy- 
men are  scarce,  that  it  is  impossible  to  observe  it  at 
every  funeiml.     But  that  funeral  obsequies  were  re- 
gularly celebrated  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  bodies 
were,  according  to  general  rule,  interred  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  clergymen,  we  have  frequently  seen,  and 
might,    if   necessary,    be  proved  from  numberless 
passages  of  the  Lives  of  our  saints.  (102)     Giraldus 
adds,  that  in   Ireland  children  are  not  cathechized 
before    the  doors   of  the  churches.  (103)     We  al- 
ludes to  the  baptismal  ceremony,  concerning  which 
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the  synod  of  Casliel  had  passed  a  decree,  (104) 
which  seems  to  have  been  little  attended  to.  Hav- 
ing already  enlarged  on  this  subject,  (105)  I  need 
not  add  more  about  it  in  this  place. 

(95)   Topogr.ib.  (96)    lb.  Dist.  S.  c.22, 

(97)  See  Keating,  PrefacCy  and  L}Tich,  Cambr.  evers.  cap.  29. 
p.  286,  seqq. 

(98)  Tliis  lie  of  Giraldus  is  on  a  par  with  an  abominable  one, 
which  he  has  fib.  cap.  25.)  about  the  mode  of  inaugurating  the 
kings  of  Kenel-Cunil,  that  is,  Tirconnel,  and  which,  from  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  the  Irish  antiquaries,  who  have  described  the 
inauguration  of  the  kings  of  that  country,  has  been  proved  to  be 
diabolically  false  by  Keating  fib.J,  Lynch,  fib.  cap.  30.  p.  316.) 
and  Harris,  Antiquities,  cli.  10.  The  great  St.  Columba,  who 
was  of  the  royal  house  of  Tirconnel,  may  be  naturally  supposed, 
when  inaugurating  Aidan  king  of  the  British  Scots,  to  have  fol- 
lowed, at  least  in  some  measure,  the  mode  practised  in  his  own 
country.  Now  we  have  seen,  (Chap.  xi.  ^.  15.)  that,  in  per- 
forming that  ceremony  by  order  of  the  Almighty,  he  used  a  mode 
quite  different  from  the  beastly  one,  which  the  vile  lying  Giraldus 
strove  to  impose  on  the  world. 

(99)  See  Chap.  xxix.  ^.12. 

(100)  This  charge  is  in  his  second  book  fDe  rebus  a  se  gestisj 
L.  2.  cap.  14.),  where  he  has  again  some  of  those  alreadly  dis- 
cussed. 

(101)  11th.  canon,  above  §.  7. 

(102)  Ex.  c.  the  Lives  of  saints  Patrick,  Columba,  Ita,  Se- 
nan,  &c.  &c. 

(103)  De  rebus,  &c.  L.  2.  c.  14. 

(104)  See  Chap.  xxix.  §.  3.  (105)  lb.  §.  4.  and  Not.  18. 

§.  XIII.  Giraldus  exerted  all  his  malignant  cun- 
nino-  to  decry  the  Irish  bishops,  being  apparently 
jealous  of  the  reputation  of  the  great  and  holy  pre- 
lates, who  had  in  those  times  illustrated  the  Irish 
church.  Besides  his  endeavours  to  detract  from  the 
good  character,  which  he  was  forced  to  give  of  the 
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clergy  at  large.  (106)  he  accuses  the  bishops  of  neg- 
ligence and  sloth  in  not  correcting  the  vices  of  the 
people,  and  not  content  with  alluding  to  those  of  his 
own  time,  he  charges  with  this  fault  all  the  Irish 
prelates  since  the  days  of  St.  Patrick.  (107)  The 
impertinence  of  this  scribbler  is  really  intolerable. 
Did  he  not  know,  that  in  the  very  century,  in  which 
he  wrote,  some  of  the  most  active  and  zealous  bishops 
of  the  whole  Christian  Church  were  to  be  found  in 
Ireland,  such  as  Celsus  of  Armagh,  Gillebert  of  Li- 
merick, Malchus  of  Lismore,  St.  Malachy,  Mure- 
dach  0*Dubthaig  of  Tuam,  Gelasius  of  Armagh, 
Christian  of  Lismore,  St.  Laurence  O'Toole,  &c. 
who  not  only  preached  and  instructed  the  people,  but 
likewise  held  several  synods,  which  were  constantly 
well  attended,  and  made  many  useful  regulations  re- 
lative to  ecclesiastil  discipline  and  Christian  morality? 
As  a  proof  of  his  base  charge,  he  alleges  that  none 
of  them  had  fought  for  religion  and  the  Church  so 
as  to  suffer  martyrdom.  It  is  true,  that  we  do  not 
find  mentioned  any  of  our  bishops,  who  were  put  to 
death  by  Irishmen ;  but  this  merely  proves  what  is 
very  honourable  to  the  national  character,  and  shows 
that,  notwithstanding  whatever  opposition  the  early 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  met  with  in  Ireland,  their 
adversaries  were  not  of  a  sanguinary  disposition,  and 
entertained  a  great  degree  of  respect  for  the  Chris- 
tian clergy.  And  it  is  remarkable  that,  although 
Christianity  was  not  propagated  in  Ireland  by  the 
blood  of  martyrs,  there  is  no  instance  of  any  other 
nation,  that  universally  received  it  in  as  short  a  space 
of  time  as  the  Irish  did.  Yet  we  had  plenty  of  mar- 
tyrs in  Ireland,  and  some  of  them  bishops,  during 
the  fury  of  the  Danes  ;  (108)  and  as  to  Irish  pre- 
lates, who  were  crowned  with  martyrdom  in  foreign 
countries,  I  need  only  refer  the  reader  to  what  we 
have  seen  concerning  St.  Livinus  in  Brabant,  St. 
Kilian  of  Wurtzburg,  St.  Rumold  of  Mechlin,  and 
St.  John  of  Mecklenburgh.     Geraldus  relates,  that 
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in  a  conversation  with  Maurice,  archbishop  of  Cashel, 
whom  lie  calls  a  learned  and  discreet  man,  in  the 
presence  of  another  Giraldus,  a  clerk  of  the  Roman 
church,  who  had  come  to  Ireland  with  some  mes- 
sage,   (109)    he    pressed  him    with   this   argument 
against  the  Irish  bishops,  to  which  Maurice  replied; 
**  It  is  true  that,  although  our  nation  may  seem  bar- 
"  barous,  uncultivated,  and  rude,  yet  they  were  al- 
*'  ways  wont  to  pay  great  honour  and  reverence  to 
"  ecclesiastical  men,  and  not  to  stretch  their  hands 
"  on  any  occasion  againt  the  saints  of  God.     But 
"  now  a  nation  is  come  into  this  kingdom,  which 
"  knows  how  and  is  accustomed  to  make  martyrs. 
"  Henceforth  Ireland  shall,  like  other  countries,  have 
"  martyrs."  (llO) 

(106)  See  above  }.  6. 

(107)  Topogr.  Hid.  Dist.  3.  cap,  28.  and  De  rehus,  S^^c.  Z.  2. 
c.  14. 

(108)  See  Lynch,  Cambr.  evers.  cap,  31. 

(109)  Ware,  or  his  translator,  was  mistaken  (Annalsy  at  1185) 
in  calling  this  Giraldus  a  legat  from  the  Pope,  He  was  merely  a 
messenger  on  some  particular  business. 

(110)  Topographiay  Sfc,  Dist,  3.  c,  32. 

§.  XIV.  Much  of  this  pretended  indolence  of  the 
Irish  bishops  is  attributed  by  Giraldus  to  their  being 
usually  chosen  out  of  monasteries ;  and  he  says  that, 
while  they  strictly  fulfil  their  monastic  duties,  they 
neglect  their  pastoral  obligations.  (Ill)  Passing  by 
a  sort  of  affected  jingling  rhetoric,  with  which  he 
enlarges  on  this  subject,  I  shall,  although  I  do  not 
pretend  that  monks  are  the  fittest  persons  to  be  ap- 
pointed bishops,  merely  observe,  that  some  of  our 
greatest  bishops  of  those  days  had  belonged  to  that 
class.  Malchus  of  Lismore,  Gelasius  of  Armagh, 
St.  Laurence  O' Toole,  Christian  of  Lismore,  had 
been  monks,  and  St.  Malacy,  although  originally 
not  one,  yet  practised  the  monastic  life.     It  seems 
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that  Giraldus  had  a  secret  object  in  view,  viz,  to  pre- 
vent monks  from   being  raised  to   bishoprics.  (112) 
He  mentions,    but  without  any    reprehension,  the 
great  veneration,  in  which  were  held  the  portable 
bells,  and  the  staffs  of  saints,  curved  at  the  top,  and 
covered  with  gold,  silver,  or  brass,  observing  that  a 
similar  veneration  was  paid  to  them  in  Scotland  and 
Wales.  (113)     These    staffs  were  originally,  as  we 
have  often  seen,  the  crosiers  of  holy  bishops  or  ab- 
bots.    Among  other  singular  and  strange  things  he 
relates  several  standing  miracles  of  Irish  saints,  the 
accounts  of  which  he  picked   up  from  the  stories  of 
vulgar  and  ignorant  people.  (114)    He  mentions  one 
wdth  extraordinary  admiration,  the  book  containing 
a  concordance  of  the  four  Gospels,  according  to  the 
correction  of  St.  Jerome,    which  was  preserved  at 
Kildare,  and  states  that  it  was  made  up  miraculously 
through  the  intervention  of  an  angel  and  the  prayers 
of  St.  Brigid.     The  almost  inriumerable  figures  and 
miniatures,  he  says,   with  which  it  is  all  through  or- 
namented,   are  so  exquisitely  beautiful  and  elegant, 
and  the  colours  so  fresh,  that  it  is  easy  to  perceive, 
that  it  was  the  work  rather  of  an  angel  than  of  a 
man.  (115)     But  we  need  not  look  for  a  miracle  to 
account  for  the  composition  of  that  beautiful  book ; 
and  it  merely  proves,  that  the  arts  of  calligraphy  and 
miniature  had  been  carried  to  great  perfection  in  Ire- 
land. (116) 

(111)  lb.  cap,  29,  30.  and  De  rebus,  8fc,  L,  2.  c.  U, 

(112)  It  appears,  that  Giraldus  had  an  aversion  to  monks. 
One  of  his  tracts  was  entitled  De  Cisterciensium  nequitiis.  We 
find  him  afterwards  contending  against  a  monk,  the  prior  of  Lhan- 
thony,  for  the  see  of  St.  David's,  in  which  contest  he  was  foiled. 
(See  Harris,   Writers  at  Gerald  Barry.) 

(113)  Topogr,  Dist.  3.  c,  33. 

(114-)  lb.  Dist.   2.  capp.  28-29.  seqq.  Ledwich,  to,  show  his 
learning,  has  brought  forward  (Antiq.  S^-c.  p.  37.)  some  of  these 
stories  relative  to  St.  Kevin,  and  talks  of  the  impious  and  foolish 
VOL.    IV.  U 
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tales  of  ignorant  and  superstitious  ecclesiastics.  Wlw  told  him, 
that  all  these  tales  were  invented  by  ecclesiastics  ?  And  what  a 
mighty  theologian  and  lover  of  truth  is  this  so-called  antiquary ! 

(115)  Giraldus,  ib.  capp.  38,  39. 

(116)  That  painting  was  anciently  cultivated  in  Ireland  is  clear 
fi-om  Cogitosus,  who  (  Vita  S.  Brig.  cap.  35.)  speaks  of  the  pic- 
tures, with  which  St.  Brigid's  great  church  at  Kildare  was  deco- 
rated. Several  persons  are  marked  in  our  history  as  elegant  tran- 
scribers and  ornamenters  of  books,  ex.  c.  St.  Dagaeus,  of  whom 
above  ( Chap.  x.  §.  14.),  and  the  monk  Ultan,  who  was  famous  in 
this  respect.  (See  Dr.  O'Conor,  Re)'.  Hib.  Ser.  Ep.  Nunc.  p. 
179.) 

§.  XV.  Giraldus  talks  about  some  wonderful  islands 
in  Ireland,  and  mentions  strange  things,  not  worth 
inquiring  into,  concerning  what  is   vulgarly  called 
Patrick's   Purgatory.    (117)     He  tells  us,    that  in 
North  Munster  there  is  a  lake,  containing  two  islands, 
one  larger  and  the  other  smaller.     The  larger  one, 
he  says,  has  a  church  of  ancient  veneration ;  the  les- 
ser a  chapel,  which  is  devoutly  served  by  a  few  un- 
married men,  who  are  called  Colidei,  which   in  his 
manner,  he  wisely  explains   by  coelicolae,   or  wor- 
shippers of  heaven.     He  then   goes   on   with  some 
nonsensical  stories,  as  how  no  female  of  any  species 
could  ever  enter  the  larger  island  without  dying  im- 
mediately, and  how  in  the  smaller  one  nobody  ever 
dies,  ever  did  die,  or  could  die,  for  which  reason  it 
is  called  the  islaiid  of  the  living.     But  its  residents 
are  subject  to  grievous  diseases,  and,  when  tormented 
with  them  to  such  a  degree  that  all  hopes  of  being 
freed  from  them   are  gone,  they  get  themselves  re- 
moved in  a  boat  to  the  larger  island,  which  as  soon 
as  they  touch  they  immediately  give  up  the  ghost. 
(118)     This  wonderful  island  is  no   other  than  that 
called  by  some  Iiichinemeo,  or  rather  Inish-na-rnbeo 
corresponding   to   Island   of  the  living,  by  others 
ImS'locha-cre  (119)  (the  island  of  the  lake  or  bog 
about  three  miles  from  Roscrea)  and  since  known  by 
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the  name  of  Monaincha.  According  to  GIraldus 
the  Colidei,  who  lived  there,  were  not,  properly 
speaking,  monks  j  for  he  merely  calls  them  coelibes 
or  unmarried  men.  (KiO)  In  his  time  the  island 
was  a  place  of  pilgrimage ;  but  afterwards  the  resi- 
dents removed  to  Corbally,  a  place  not  far  from  it 
without  the  lake,  where  they  became  Canons  Regular 
of  St.  Augustin,  and  had  a  priory  under  the  name  of 
St.  Hilary  or  St.  Mary.  (121)  As  to  the  name, 
Island  of  the  living,  it  meant  nothing  more  than 
that  it  was  a  place  where  men  might  live  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  in  the  same  manner  as  monasteries  were 
called  De  Valle  salutis;  De  Beatitudine,  S^x\;  and 
the  fable  of  no  one  dying  there  was  unheard  of  by 
our  old  historians  and  annalists.  We  have  an  in- 
stance of  how  people  could  and  did  die  there  in  the 
case  of  a  very  respectable  man,  Moelpatrick  O'Dru- 
gan,  who  died  in  that  island  A,  D.  1138.  (122) 
How  Giraldus  picked  up  that  stuff  is  of  no  conse- 
quence ;  he  was  probably  imposed  upon  by  some 
droll  fellow,  who  explained  the  name  in  a  new  way 
peculiar  to  himself.  The  other  story  concerning  fe- 
males not  daring  to  enter  the  larger  island  was  in  all 
appearance  founded  on  there  having  been  there  of 
old  some  religious  community,  which  made  it  a  rule, 
not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  not  to  ad- 
mit women  within  their  precincts. 

(117)  Topogr.  S^c.  Dist.  %  c.  5.  Although  it  was  not  very  long 
since  this  purgatory  came  into  vogue,  (see  Chap,  vii.  §.  14.)  yet 
Giraldus  found  it  out.  But,  as  Lynch  has  shown,  ( Cambr.  evers. 
p.  10.)  his  account  of  it  does  not  agree  with  that  of  Henry  of  Sal- 
terey,  of  whom  see  Not.  150.  to  Chap.vn. 

(118)  Giraldus,  ib.  cap.  4^.  What  I  have  translated.  The  larger 
one  has  a  church  of  ancient  veneration,  is  in  the  original,  "  Ma- 
jor ecclesiam  habet  antiquae  religionist     Here  we  meet  with  an 

egregious  sample  of  Ledwich's  profound  ignorance  even  of  Latin. 
He  translates  (p.  69.)  the  words  now  quoted ;  "In  the  greater  is 

u  % 
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a  church  of  the  ancient  religion,''  meaning  to  insinuate,  that  there 
had  been  before  Giraldus'  times  another  and  a  different  Christian 
reh'gion  in  Ireland,  wz.  that  of  his  dear  Culdees,  concerning 
wliom  he  has  a  heap  of  intolerable  trash,  of  which  more  by  and 
by.  Who,  that  knew  any  thing  of  Latin,  could,  except  this 
blockhead,  have  rendered  those  words  in  that  manner  ?  Sure- 
ly, when  the  word,  religio,  is  used  in  speaking  of  places,  it  means 
vene7'ati^n,  respect,  sacred  feeling.  Thus  Ovid  has  (x  Metam, 
693)  Religione  sacer  prisca  (recessiisj;  and  Virgil  (viii.  Aen, 
S^-l".)  Jam  turn  religio  pavidos  terrebat  agrestes — Sacra  loei.  Gi- 
raldus was  fond  of  using  this  phrase,  when  describing  places  of 
ancient  religious  celebrity.  Ex.  c.  he  says  {ib.  cap.  30.);  "In 
australi  Momonia,  circa  partes  Corcagiae,  est  insula  quaedam,  ec- 
clesiam  continens  sancti  Michaelis  antiquae  nimis  et  autenticae  re- 
ligionis,  that  is  greatly  and  justly  respected  from  very  old  times. 
If  Giraldus  meant,  as  Ledwich  would  interpret  it,  by  religionis 
faith  or  Christian  doctrine,  how  would  not  this  passage  disconcert 
our  antiquar}^,  whereas  Giraldus  calls  it  authentic,  which  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  done,  had  it  been  different  from  the  faith 
and  Christianity,  which  he  professed  himself.^  Elsewhere  (as  ib* 
cap,  5.)  he  has  probatae  religionis  ecclesiam,  which  Ledwich  {p. 
70.)  translates  a  church  of  the  orthodox  faith,  wishing  to  show, 
that  it  belonged  to  what  he  calls  the  ancient  religion  and  to  Cul- 
dees, although  Giraldus  does  not  (ib.)  make  the  least  alllusion  to 
such  persons.  He  is  there  speaking  of  Lough  Derg,  and  its  is- 
V  land  in  which  is  Patrick's  purgatoiy,  one  part  of  which,  he  says, 
is  very  pleasant  and  attended  by  angels,  while  the  other  is  full  of 
devils.  Here  Ledwich  complains,  that  Giraldus  breathes  a  vindic- 
tive spirit  against  the  ancient  religion.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  to 
the  reader  the  meaning  of  the  muddy  effusions  of  this  stupid  Doc- 
tor ;  but  he  seems  to  charge  Giraldus  with  transforming  the  poor 
Culdees  into  the  devils  of  Lough  Derg.  Now  Giraldus  was  at 
that  time  no  more  thinking  of  Culdees  or  of  old  religion  than  he 
was  of  Ledwich  himself.  Instead  of  the  word  coelibes,  which 
Giraldus  has  speaking  of  the  Colidei  of  the  smaller  island,  Led- 
wich inserted  (p.  69.)  monks  ;  for  he  did  not  like  that  the  Cul- 
dees, whom  he  represents  as  married  men,  should  be  expressly 
said  not  to  have  been  married. 
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(119)  This  is  the  name  given  to  it  by  Colgan.  Tr.  Th,p.  281. 
and  304. 

(120)  I  do  not  understand,  why  Archdall  (at  Monnincha)  says, 
that  the  Culdees  of  this  place,  whom  he  inaccurately  calls  monhj 
had  an  abbey  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Columba.  For  this  lie 
gives  us  no  authority,  and  I  strongly  suspect  that  he  had  none, 
except  the  preconceived  unfounded  supposition,  that  the  persons, 
called  Culdees,  were  Columbian  monks. 

(121)  Ware,  Antiq.  cap-  26  at  Tipperary,  Here  again  we 
meet  with  the  mighty  Ledwich,  who  (p.  74)  talking  about  Au- 
gustinians  (he  did  not  understand  the  difference  between  them  and 
the  Canons  Regular)  and  the  removal  to  Corbally,  conjectures 
that  the  present  abbey  of  Monaincha,  L  e.  what  remains  of  it, 
was  erected  about  the  beginning  of  the  1 3th  century.  Be  it  so  ; 
but  it  is  amusing  to  observe,  how  he  proves  his  thesis.  "  The 
August  inians  (he  should  have  said,  August  in  Canons)  did  not  ap- 
pear in  this  kingdom  until  1193  ;  for  at  that  time  earl  Strongbow 
brought  four  from  Bodmyn,  in  Cornwall,  to  his  abbey  of  Kells  in 
the  county  of  Kilkeny."  This  is  antiquarian  lore  with  a  vengeance. 
In  the  first  place  there  were  Augustin  Canons,  alias  Canons  Re- 
gular of  St.  Augustin,  long  before  1193;  for,  as  has  been  seen, 
we  had  some  of  them  since  the  times  of  St.  Malachy  and  the  holy 
Iraar  of  Armagh ;  O'Carrol,  prince  of  Ergall,  and  Edan  O'Kil- 
ledy,  bishop  of  Clogher,  founded  an  abbey  for  them  at  Louth  in 
1148;  Hugh  de  Lacy  formed  establishments  for  them  in  Meath 
about  1182;  John  de  Courcey  erected  a  priory  for  them  at  Down 
in  1183;  and,  ^  not  to  tire  the  reader  with  repetitions,,  the  very 
abbey  of  St.  Thomas  near  Dublin,  which  v*as  founded  in  1177, 
belonged  to  them,  that  is,  to  the  particular  branch  called  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Victor.  Next,  the  Doctor  tells  us,  that 
Strongbow  brought  four  members  of  this  order  from  Cornwall  to 
Ireland  in  said  year  1193.  How  could  that  be,  whereas  Strong- 
bow was  dead  since  1 176.  He  refers  to  Archdall,  who  (at  Kells) 
mentioning  the  foundation  of  that  priory  by  Geoffry  Fitz-Robert 
in  1193,  says  something  in  a  confused  manner  about  Strongbow. 
But  he  does  not  state,  that  it  was  Strongbow  that  brought  over 
those  four  persons.  Supposing,  however,  that  he  had,  was  it  not 
our  great  antiquary's  duty  to  correct  him  ?  The  poor  man  was  not 
able ;  what  an  antiquary !  Or  what  must  be  thought  of  a  man,  who 
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had  the  assurance  to  patch  up  and  publish  a  big  book  on  the  An- 
tiquities of  Ireland,  while  he  was  so  little  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  as  not  to  know  even  the  year  of  Strongbow's 
death ;  and  what  of  the  asinine  readers,  who  have  praised  that 
farrago  of  ignorance  and  petulance!  !  ! 

(122)   ViL  S.  Gelasiiy  cap,  9.     Tr.  Th.  p.  281  and.  304-.  and 
above  Chap,  xxvii.  §.  2. 
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The  Colidei  or  Culdees,  inquiry  concerimig  them—' 
Deaths  of  several  bishops,  priors,  professors, 
<§"C.  — Priory  of  St,  John  Baptist,  Dublin,  found- 
ed'-^John  De  Courcey  defeated  by  the  Irish — 
Donald  O^Loghlin  killed  in  battle — Death  of 
Henry  IL^^Irish  Bishops  'who  attended  his  fu- 
neral— Cathedral  of  St,  Patrick,  Dublin,  erected 
on  the  site  of  an  old  parochial  church — Founda- 
tion of  different  abbeys — Deaths  of  more  bishops 
— Synod  at  Dublin  under  Matthew  O'Heney,  the 
Pope's  legate — Glendalogh  united  to  Dublin — Se- 
veral religioics  houses  founded — The  See  of  Meath 
i^emoved  from  Clonard  to  Newtown  near  Trim — 
Religious  houses  founded  by  Donald  O' Brien — 
Death  of  Donald — Cruelties  practised  on  his  fa- 
mily by  the  English — Contest  for  the  See  of  Ross 
— Hamo  de  Valois,  Justiciary  of  Ireland,  invades 
ecclesiastical  property — Seizes  on  several  lands 
belonging  to  the  See  of  Dublin,  and  on  the  tem- 
poralities of  Leighlin,  8(c, — Death  oj^  King  Ro- 
deric — Conlention  of  the  Connaught  princes  for 
the  kingdom^ — Foimdation  of  several  religious 
hoiises. 
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SECT.    I. 

TH  E  mention  made  by  Giraldus  of  the  Colidci  af- 
fords us  an  opportunity  of  examining,  what  way  the 
description  of  persons  understood  by  that  name.  If 
ever  subjects  plain  and  easy  in  themselves  have  been 
distorted,  misrepresented,  and  corrupted  through 
ignorance  and  religious  prejudice,  this  question  me- 
rits a  distinguished  place  among  them.  Tiie  obscu- 
rity, in  which  it  has  been  involved,  is  owin^  to  some 
Scotch  writers,  who  took  it  into  their  heads  to  an- 
nounce, that  before  the  coming  of  Palladius  the 
Scots  were  taught  and  governed  by  priests  and  monks 
alone  without  bishops.  (1)  By  Scots  they  meant 
the  inhabitants  of  North  Britain,  as  if  the  real  Scots 
were  settled  there  at  that  time,  or  as  if  there  were 
then  a  Scottish  kingdom  in  that  country,  a  silly  sup- 
position, which  we  have  over  and  over  seen  to  be 
false.  (2)  Had  those  writers  merely  said,  that  in 
Ireland,  the  then  only  country  of  the  Scots,  there 
were  some  priests  without  any  bishop  until  Palladius 
was  sent  to  them,  their  assertion  would  im})ly  no- 
thing vvrong  or  fabulous.  (3)  Other  later  Scotch 
authors  have  added,  that  those  priests  or  monks  were 
called  Culdei,  and  that  they  were  in  Scotland  as  far 
back  as  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Decius,  Aurelian, 
and  Diocletian,  that  is,  in  the  third  century.  (4) 
Several  antiepiscopalian  writers^  particularly  Scotch, 
seized  upon  this  fable,  endeavouring  to  prove  from 
it,  that  the  primitive  government  of  the  Christian 
church  was  presbyterian  ;  for,  say  they,  those  Cul- 
dei  used  to  elect  their  superiors  or  superintendents, 
either  under  the  title  of  bishop  or  not,  ^vithout  re- 
quiring a  consecration  by  any  bishop  strictly  so  cal- 
led. (5)  But,  it  having  been  proved  that  there 
was  not  any  church  governed  in  this  manner  at  that 
early  period  in  Scotland,  nor  any  such  persons  there 
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in  those  times  as  Culdei  or  Culdees,  (6)  a  new  sys- 
tem was  formed,  according  to  which  the  Culdees 
were  the  disciples  and  followers  of  Columhkill,  and 
who  preserved  for  centuries  the  purer  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  Christianity,  presbyterianism,  &c.  un- 
til at  length  they  w^re  put  down  by  the  church  of 
Home.  (7)  One  of  the  chief  grounds  alleged  for 
this  hypothesis  consists  in  a  false  preconception,  that 
Columbkill  did  not  consider  bishops  necessary  for 
ordaining  priests,  (8)  and  thence  it  was  concluded 
that  the  monks  oi'  Hy,  and  accordingly  the  Culdees, 
held  the  same  opinion.  This  stuff  was  founded  on 
the  singular  circumstance  of  Columbkill  and  his  suc- 
cessors at  Hy  having,  although  merely  priests,  ex- 
ercised a  sort  of  jurisdiction  over  the  bishops  of  the 
Northern  Picts,  and  perhaps  of  the  British  Scots. 
(9)  But  it  has  been  proved  over  and  over,  that  the 
exercise  of  this  privilege  did  not  imply  any  such  idea 
as  that  of  the  equality  of  bishops  and  priests,  and 
that  Columbkill  and  his  followers  strictly  maintained 
the  superiority,  by  divine  right,  of  the  former  over 
the  latter.  (10)  Now  it  happens  unluckily  for  this 
fanciful  theory  of  the  Culdees  being  derived  from 
C>olumbkill,  that  in  none  of  the  Lives  of  that  saint, 
nor  in  Bede,  who  very  often  treats  of  the  Columbian 
order  and  monks,  nor  in  the  w^hole  history  of  the 
monastery  of  Hy  and  of  its  dependencies,  the  name 
of  Culdees  or  any  name  tantamount  to  it,  ever  once 
occurs.  (11)  This  would  have  been  impossible,  had 
the  Culdees  been  Columbians  and  members  of  the 
order  or  congregation  of  Hy. 

(1)  John  of  Fordon,  who  lived  in  the  14;th  century,  laid  down 
this  position,  adding  that  such  was  the  rule  of  the  primitive  church. 
See  more  about  him  Not,  130.  to  Chap.  1. 

(2)  Ex,  c.  See  Not,  29.  to  Chap.  1.  and  Chap.  ix.  ^.  1. 
(S)  See  Chap.  \.§.\5.  and  ib.  Not.  132. 

(4-)  Hcct.  Boethius,  Scot.  Hist.  L.  6.  Buchanan,  Rer.  Scot, 
rex,  35.  &c. 
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(5)  This  fictitious  system  has  been  supported  by  Blondel  (see 
Not.  130  to  Chap.  1.)  and  Selden,  {Preface  to  Tvvysden's  x  Scrip- 
tores)  who,  on  occasion  of  a  passage  relative  to  the  Keledei  (whom 
he  calls  Culdei)  in  an  account  given  of  Turgot  of  Durham,  when 
made  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  which  will  be  seen  lower  down, 
heaps  together  in  his  usual  overwhelming  and  obscure  manner  a 
multitude  of  quotations,  which,  for  the  far  greatest  part,  are  quite 
irrelevant  to  the  question,  and  all  of  which  prove  nothing  at  all  as 
to  the  special  fact  or  rights  of  the  Culdei,  unless  we  are  to  receive 
as  good  authorities  such  writers  as  Hector  Boethius.  It  was  a 
shame  for  Selden  to  stoop  to  some  silly  conjectures  in  treating 
those  points ;  for  instance,  after  striving  to  insinuate  that  Adam- 
nan  of  Hy  and  Adamnan  of  Coludi  (see  Chap,  xviii,  §.  5.)  w^ere 
one  and  the  same  person,  he  relates  as  probable,  that  Coludi  was 
so  called  from  its  being  frequented  by  Culdei. 

(6)  Lloyd  [On  Church  government,  chap.1,)  has  treated  this 
subject  with  great  clearness  and  strength  of  argument,  and  has 
demonstrated  the  falsehood  and  absurdity  of  the  whole  of  that 
wretched  story.  Toland  (^Nazarenus,  Letter  2.  sect.  3.)  carps  at 
Lloyd,  but  without  being  able  to  overturn  the  main  points  laid 
down  by  him.  He  attacks  Lloyd  for  having  called  that  Culdee 
system  a  monkish  dream;  for,  as  he  argues,  there  were  persons  in 
Scotland  called  Culdees,  or  rather  Keldees.  But  this,  so  far  from 
being  denied  by  Lloyd,  is  admitted  by  him ;  and  he  even  quotes 
passages,  whence  it  appears  that  there  were  such  persons  there  since 
about  the  ninth  century.  What  Lloyd  styled  a  monkish  dream  is 
the  fable  of  there  having  been  from  very  old  times  in  Scotland  a 
presbyterian  chm'ch  governed  by  the  so-called  Culdees.  Now 
'lt)land,  although  in  his  cavilling  way  he  quotes  Fordon,  &c.  does 
not  attempt  to  prove,  that  there  was  such  a  church ;  for  he  had 
learning  enough  to  know,  that  so  senseless  a  paradox  could  not 
be  maintained. 

(7)  A  number  of  Scotch  writers  have  laid  down  as  a  truism, 
that  the  Culdees  were  originally  Columbian  monks.  Smith  sup- 
poses it  as  a  fact,  {Life  of  St.  Columba,  p.  118.)  wljere  he  has 
some  raving  about  "  a  large  body  of  pastors  and  people  in  the 
isles  and  mountains  of  Scotland,  who,  like  the  Waldenses  of  the 
Alps,  maintained  the  worship  of  God  in  its  simplicity,  and  the 
Gospel  in  its  purity  for  many  generations,  when  it  was  greatly 
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corrupted  in  other  places."  He  says,  however,  that  this  is  a  fact 
not  generally  known.  And  indeed  how  could  it,  or  how  did  he 
know  it  himself?  What  a  shame  to  make  such  assertions  without 
any  authority  whatsoever  of  the  many  documents,  relative  to  the 
ecclesiastical  state  of  these  countries,  that  were  drawn  up  during 
those  generations,  and  in  not  one  of  which  is  there  the  least 
allusion  to  those  holy  Waldenses  of  Scotland,  unless  the  true 
worship  of  God  and  purity  of  the  Gospel  be  supposed  to  consist 
in  celebrating  Easter  at  a  particular  time,  and  using  a  peculiar 
sort  of  tonsure !  But  on  these  points,  the  mighty  arguments  of 
the  discoverers  of  the  Scotch  Waldenses,  I  have  said  more  than 
enough  in  their  own  place.  The  system  of  the  Culdees  being 
derived  from  Columbkill  is  followed  also  by  Jamieson  in  his  His- 
torical Account  of  the  Ancient  Culdees^  a  big  book  replete  with 
errors  of  various  sorts.  This  writer  has  picked  up  a  good  deal 
from  Ledwich,  whom  he  now  and  then  honours  with  referring  to ; 
whereas  our  antiquary  also  makes  Columbkill  the  founder  of  the 
Culdeess,  but  with  this  difference  that,  instead  of  allowing  that 
they  were  presbyterians,  he  maintains,  {A?ttiq.  p.  60 )  that  they 
w^ere  episcopalians. 

(8)  Jamieson  strives  (Historical,  S^c,  p.  48.  segq.^  to  prove 
this  notoriously  false  assumption,  and  (p.  36.  seqq.)  would  fain 
make  us  believe,  that  the  monks  of  Hy  were  presbyterians. 
Speaking  of  Colman  of  Lindisfarne  or  York,  who  called  himself 
a  bishop  [ap.  Beda,  Eccl.  Hist.  L,  3.  c.  25.)  Jamieson  pretends, 
that  he  received  not  only  his  appointment  but  even  his  episcopal 
power  from  the  College  of  elders.  This  writer  seems  not  to 
understand  the  very  terms  of  Church  discipline  and  Canon  law.    ' 

(9)  See  Chaj).  xii.  $  15.  and  ih.  Not.  234-.  Jamieson  here 
and  there  has  the  old  mistake  of  the  North  of  Ireland  beuig  also 
subject  to  Hy. 

(10)  See  ib.  and  Not.  235. 

(11)  In  the  five  Lives  of  St.  Columba,  published  by  Colgan 
{Tr.  Th.),  there  is  no  mention  whatsoever  of  Culdees,  not  even 
in  that  by  O'Donnel,  ^vho  raked  together  every  thing  that  he 
could  collect  relative  to  the  saint's  proceedings,  and  who  wrote  at 
a  time  when  there  were  Culdees,  as  they  are  vulgarly  called,  in 
Ireland.  Bede,  notwithstanding  all  that  he  has  about  Columba 
and  his  disciples,  and  concerning  the  Irish  missions  in   the  North 
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of  England  and  elsewhere,  the  leaders  of  which  were  Columbians, 
as  likewise  about  the  practices  of  the  Scots  both  of  Ireland  and 
Britain,  and  of  the  Northern  Picts,  is  quite  silent  as  to  any 
persons  called  Culdees  or  by  any  similar  name  ;  and  it  must  appear 
evident  to  an  attentive  dispassionate  reader  of  Bede's  works,  that 
there  was  not  such  an  order  of  men  existing  in  his  times.  Colgan 
has  employed  23  large  folio  pages  (from  487  to  510)  of  his  Tr. 
Th,  in  giving  from  writers  of  various  ages,  an  account  of  St. 
Columba's  disciples,  and  of  the  Columbian  monasteries,  churches, 
and  their  superiors,  the  chronicles  of  Hy  and  its  abbots,  distin- 
guished men,  &c.  down  to  the  13th  century,  and  similar  ones  of 
the  Columbian  houses  of  Derry,  Durrogh,  Kells,  Raphoe, 
Swords,  Raghlin  island,  Fathan,  and  Drumclieff.  Yet  in  this 
minute  account,  including  so  many  centuries,  and  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  names  are  mentioned,  there  is  not  a  word  about  Culdees, 
nor  is  any  one  among  those  hundreds  of  persons  designated  by  any 
name  or  title  like  it.  Hence  it  is  as  clear  as  day  light,  that  they 
did  not  by  any  means  belong  to  the  Columbian  institution ;  and 
accordingly,  besides  many  others,  Nicholson  was  mistaken  (Pref. 
to  Irish  Histor.  Library/ p.  30.  Ocfav.  ecL  13.  Jol.  ed.)  in  saying, 
that  the  Culdees  -were  of  the  Irish  rule  carried  into  Scotland  hy 
St.  Colamb.  It  is  probable,  that  they  were  in  Ireland  earlier 
than  in  Scotland,  to  which  country,  however,  they  were  not 
carried  by  St.  Columb.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  Ledwich, 
who,  having  pretended  to  draw  up  {Antiq.  Essay  3.  1st.  ed.)  a 
history  of  the  Irish  Culdees,  not  content  with  following  this  opi- 
nion, has  the  audacity  frequently  to  refer  to  Bede  as  expressly 
speaking  of  Culdees?  Thus  he  says,  (p.  62.)  that  "  Bede, 
though  closely  attached  to  the  See  of  Rome,  yet  with  candour 
and  truth  confesses  the  merits  of  the  Culdees";  refers  (p.  64. 
seqq.)  to  Bede  for  Aidan  and  his  Irish  missionaries  in  Northum- 
berland, as  likewise  for  his  successors  Finan  and  Colman,  besides 
others,  having  been  Culdees;  tells  us,  that  Bede's  third  book  is 
chiefly  in  praise  of  the  Culdees  ,•  speaks,  as  if  from  Bede,  of 
Adamnan  of  Hy  having  been  a  Culdee,  adding  that  he  aposta- 
tized, and  then  groans  over  the  downfal  of  the  illustrious  semi- 
naries of  the  Culdees  of  Hy  and  Lindisfarnc.  Is  it  possible  to 
bear  with  such  a  train  of  imposture  ?  Bede  never  mentions 
Culdees^  nor  did  he  know  oi'  any  such  persons  in  the  world.     A* 
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to  Ledwich's  balderdash  about  the  apostacy  of  Adamiian  and  the 
downfal  of  Hy,  &c.  we  have  seen  elsewhere.  The  paschal  and  ton- 
sural  disputes  were  always  running  in  this  stupid  man's  head,  and 
they  formed  the  bulk  of  his  theological  erudition.  But  neither 
did  Adamnan  apostatize,  nor  did  the  school  of  Hy  or  even  of  Lin- 
disfarne  cease  to  flourish.  To  his  nonsense  about  the  pretended 
Culdees  of  Hy  he  joins  {p.  670  that  the  Culdees  were  mairied, 
for  which  he  refers  to  Toland.  But  Toland  was  speaking  of 
certain  Scotch  Culdees,  who,  he  says,  were  commonly  laymen, 
whereas  Ledwich  wished  to  insinuate,  that  the  monks  of  Hy  were 
married.  Another  of  his  attempts  to  impose  on  the  public  is  his 
adducing  (  p.  55.)  the  authority  of  Lloyd  and  Usher  as  if  they 
had  written  highly  in  favour  of  the  Culdees.  Now  Lloyd,  who 
has  much  about  them,  says  not  a  word  in  praise  of  them,  observ- 
ing that  he  could  find  no  mention  of  Culdees  or  Kildees  until 
about  A.  D.  900.  He  laughs  at  the  Scotch  stories  concerning 
them,  and  expressly  distinguishes  them  from  the  Columbian  and 
other  old  Irish  monks,  of  whom  indeed  he  speaks  rather  favour- 
ably. Usher  mentions  Culdees  or  Colidei  several  times,  but 
neither  praises  nor  dispraises  them  ;  and  it  never  entered  into  his 
head  to  confound  them  with  the  Columbians.  But  in  spite  of 
these  writers  and  of  Bede,  &c.  Ledwich  transfers  to  his  fictitious 
Culdees  whatever  they  had  said  in  praise  of  Columbkiil  and  his 
monks.  He  then  has  recourse  to  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  and  Sir 
James  Dalrymple,  and  so  well  he  might ;  for,  as  Chalmers  ob- 
serves {Caledonia,  VoL  \.  p.  4-39.),  "  system  has  concuiTed  with 
ignorance  in  supposing,  that  the  Culdees  actually  possessed  rights 
and  exercised  powers,  which  were  inconsistent  with  the  established 
laws  of  the  universal  church  in  that  age  ;"  and,  as  he  adds,  "  Sir 
James  Dalrymple's  collections  are  filled  with  the  prejudices  of  his 
age  and  country."  Ledwich  complains  that  Mosheira  and  others 
have  not  recorded  the  merits  of  the  Culdees  as  champions  of 
Evangelical  truth  ;  but  what  were  the  merits  of  the  real  Culdees  ? 
Was  it  that  in  late  times  some  of  the  Scotch  ones  were  married, 
one  of  Ledwich's  great  proofs  and  tokens  of  sanctity  ?  After  all, 
even  with  regard  to  those,  whom  he  falsely  calls  Culdees,  Ledwich 
could  not  with  all  his  lies  and  quibbles  discover  any  particulat  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  held  by  them,  different  from  that  of  the  whole 
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Churcli  of  those  times ;  and  all  his  bustle  and  smoke  terminate  la 
the  mighty  points  of  the  Paschal  computation  and  the  tonsure. 

§.  II.  The  real  name  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity or  communities,  of  which  we  are  now  treat- 
ing, was  not  Culdees,  Culdei,  nor  Colidei,  but,  as 
far  as  I  can  discover,  Ceile-De,  or  probably  rather 
Ceile-Dae,  (12)  But  then  a  question  occurs  con- 
cerning the  primitive  meaning  of  this  compound  ti- 
tle. Several  writers  think,  that  it  signifies  sei^vants 
of  God  ;  (13)  and  in  fact  the  terms  agree  very  well 
with  this  explanation,  and  we  find  that  some  holy 
men,  who  however  did  not  belong  to  this  commu- 
nity, were,  on  account  of  their  sanctity,  called  Ceile 
or  Kek'De  (servant  of  God),  such  as,  for  instance, 
the  celebrated  Aengus  Keledeus.  (14)  Yet,  al- 
though individuals  might  very  properly  have  been 
styled  servants  of  God,  or  Ceile-De  in  that  accepta- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  think,  that  an  entire  order  of 
men,  consisting  of  various  communities,  could  have 
assumed  such  a  proud  denomination,  or  have  been 
greeted  with  it.  Accordingly  it  appears  to  me,  that 
the  original  name  was  Ceile-Dae,  that  is,  a  man  liv- 
ing in  community  ;  for  Ceile  in  Irish  signifies  toge- 
ther, and  Dae  a  7nan,  (15)  As  the  persons  belong- 
ing to  this  order  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  monks, 
(16)  nor  at  the  same  time  members  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  this  new  appellation  was  made  out  for  the 
purpose  of  distinguishing  them,  even  by  an  Irish  or 
Gaelic  name,  from  other  ecclesiastical  bodies.  Look- 
ing to  the  origin  of  this  institution,  they  were  in 
reality  no  others  than  the  description  of  clergymen 
called  Secular  Canons  who  were  originally  attached 
to  the  cathedrals  of  dioceses.  Although  bound  by 
rules  peculiar  to  themselves,  they  belonged  to  the 
secular  clergy,  and  partly  on  this  account,  and 
partly  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Canons  Regular 
who  sprang  up  at  a  much  later  period,  they  have 
been  and  are  still  designated  by  the  title  of  Secular 
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Canons.  A  great  body  of  rules  was  drawn  up  for 
these  Canons  by  the  council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
the  year  8l6,  not  very  long  after  their  institution  be- 
gan to  be  introduced  into  various  churches.  Thence- 
forth they  formed  the  Chapters  of  dioceses,  and  gra- 
dually obtained  many  privileges  and  exemptions. 
They  lived  together  in  cloisters  or  chapter-houses, 
and  had  dormitories,  refectories,  &c.  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  monastic  institutions.  I  need  not 
give  an  account  of  their  particular  superiors  and  of- 
ficers, as  their  whole  system  is  so  generally  known, 
and  still  exists  in  the  greatest  part  of  Christendom, 
except  that  in  very  many  places  they  have  ceased  to 
live  in  communities  ;  and  I  shall  only  add  that,  be- 
sides the  Cathedral  Chapters,  there  has  been  formed 
a  great  number  of  collegiate  ones  consisting  of  Ca- 
nons attached  to  the  service  of  minor  churches,  and 
which  are  kept  up  to  this  very  day.  (1?) 

(12)  The  name  Colidei  is  used  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  as 
latinized  from  the  Irish,  whereas  he  thouglit  that  their  original 
appellation  sigm?iedi  ^worshippers  of  God.  I  find  it  used  also  by 
Colgan,  Usher,  and  others.  Culdei  is  evidently  a  corruption  of 
Colidei,  which  had  Nicholson  adverted  to,  he  would  not  given  us 
{Pref.  to  Ir.  Histor,  Libr.  loc.  cit,)  an  aukvvard  derivation  of 
Culdee  as  if  it  signified  a  black  hood  or  coid,  or  a  black  monh 
For  neither  the  real  so  called  Culdees,  nor  the  Columbians,  whom 
Nicholson  confounded  with  them,  were  black  monks.  Prior  to 
the  times  of  Giraldus  the  name  was  written  in  Latin  Keledei. 

(13)  Among  others  O'Brien,  Irish  Dictionary  at  Ceile-De, 
Toland  interprets  it  separated  or  espoused  to  God.  O'Brien's  ex- 
planation is  more  natural. 

(14)  See  Not.  96.  to  Chap.  xx.  Colgan  (Tr.  Th.  p.  478.) 
mentions  also  a  St.  Comgan,  whose  memory  was  revered  on  the 
2d.  of  August,  and  who  was  surnamed  Kele-De,  that  is,  says 
Colgan,  Deicola,  by  which  he  explains  (A A.  SS.  p.  580.) 
likewise  the  surname  Kele-De  given  to  Aengus.  But  he  did  not 
consider  either  of  these  saints  as  a  member  of  the  community 
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usually  called  CuldeeSy  to  whom  in  the  very  little  he  says  of  them 
he  gives  the  name  of  Colidei. 

(15)  See  Lhuyd's  Irish-English  Dictionary  at  Ceile  and  Dae 
It  agrees  with  the  Conventuales  ap.  Ducange.  A  new  etymology 
was  attempted  by  Lloyd,  (On  Church  gvernment,  ch.  7.)  who 
thought,  that  the  name  ought  to  be  written  Ki/ldee,  and  then 
concludes,  that  it  means  a  house  of  cells,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  Welsh  mijnachdee  is  a  monastery.  But  could  he  have  found 
that  in  the  Irish  language  Dee  is  used  for  a  house?  Besides, 
the  name  originally  began  with  Ceile,  a  name  quite  different  from 
cill  or  cille  a  cell.  Next,  the  whole  name  was  applied  not  to 
houses  but  to  men,  whereas  Ceile-De  or  Ceile-Dae  is  constantly 
understood  of  the  persons  called  in  Latin  Keledei  and  corruptly 
Colidei  or  Ciddei. 

(16)  It  is  true,  that  Giraldus,  speaking  (Itiner.  Camhriaey 
L.^.c.6.)  of  those  of  the  Island  of  Berdesey  off  the  Welsh  coast, 
calls  them  monachi  religiosissimi ;  but  he  says  this  in  a  loose 
manner,  and  afterwards  explains  himself  by  observing,  that  they 
were  called  Caelibes  or  Colidei.  This  particular  community  of 
them  appears  to  have  consisted  not  only  of  clergymen  but  likewise 
of  pious  unmarried  laymen,  as  also  probably  that  of  the  Island  of 
the  living  near  Roscrea.  (See  Chap.  xxx.  §§.  15.) 

(17)  I  should  not  have  given  this  little  sketch  of  the  particular 
system  of  the  Secular  Canons,  were  it  not  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  reader  to  compare  it  with  that  of  the  so  called 
Culdees.  He  will  find  much  more  on  the  subject  in  every  even 
elementary  treatise  of  Canon  law,  ex,  c.  Fleuiy's  Institution,  8^c, 
pari  1.  ch.  17. 

§.  III.  The  first  mention  I  have  met  with  in  Irish 
history  of  the  particular  institution  or  body  of  eccle- 
siastics, called  Culdees,  (which  name,  as  being  now 
generally  adopted,  I  shall  use)  is  in  the  account  of  a 
pillaging  of  Armagh  in  the  year  921  by  Godfrid, 
king  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  who  is  said  to  have 
spared  the  churches  and  the  Colidei.  (l8)  The 
Secular  Canons  had  been  generally  established  since 
the  ninth  century ;  and  that  the  Culdees  of  Armagh 
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were  a  branch  of  their  institution  is  sufficiently  clear 
from  the  description  given  of  the  Culdees,  who  were 
still  there  until  the    17th  century.     They  officiated 
as  secular  clergymen  in  the   cathedral,  sang  in  the 
choir,  lived  in  community,    had  a  superior    called 
prior  of  the  Culdees,  who  acted  as  praecentor,  or 
chief  chanter,  and  who  was  elected   by  themselves, 
but  confirmed  by  the  Archbishop.  (19)     Surely  this 
was  in   substance   the  exact   system  of  the  Secular 
Canons,  except  that  our  Culdees  seem  not  to  have 
acquired  as  many  privileges  or  as  much  power  as  the 
Canons  of  the  continent  gradually  did.     There  was 
a  prior  and  college,  or  collegiate  house,  of  Culdees 
also  at  Clones.  (20)     We  find  likewise  in  the  island 
of  Devenish  (county  of  Fermanagh)  a  house  of  the 
same  institution,  which  seems  to  have  been  founded 
in  1130,  and  was  considered  a  community  of  secu- 
lar priests.  (^1)     There  is  a  sentence  of  John  Mey, 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  passed   in   144-5,  declaring 
that  the  office  of  a  Culdee,  Prior  or  not,  should  be 
looked  upon  as  not  implying  care  of  souls,  and  that 
accordingly  it  does  not  prevent  his  holding  along 
with  it  a  benefice,  to  which  such  care  is  annexed, 
provided  he  continue  to  reside  in  the  church  of  Ar- 
magh ;  and  there  is  a  brief  of  Pope  Nicholas  V. 
J,  Z).  1447,  much  to  the  same  purpose  in  favour  of 
the  Prior  of  the  college  of  secular  priests  called  Colidei 
or  Culdees  of  Armagh.  (2^i)    Yet,  although  the  Irish 
Culdees  were  generally  considered  as  clergymen,  yet 
the  name  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  given  to  com- 
munities comprizing  also  some  pious  unmarried  lay- 
men, inasmuch  as   they   lived  together;    and  such 
appear  to  have  been  those   mentioned  by  Giraldus 
Cambrensis.  (23)     For  as  to  married  Culdees  there 
is  not  the  least  vestige  of  any  such  ever  having  been 
in  Ireland. 

(18)  See  Chap,  xxii.  ^.9.     1  wish  Colgan  had  given  us  the 
Irish  word,  which  he  latinized  by  Colidei. 
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(19)  Usher,  Prim.  p.  637.  where  he  observes,  that  there  were 
Colidei  or  Culdees  in  the  principal  churches  of  Ulster,  and  that 
they  continued  at  Armagh  and  elsewhere  until  within  his  own  me- 
mory. Ware,  Antiq,  cap.  17.  and  Harris,  ( Antiq.  cap,  35.)  who 
remarks,  that  those  of  Armagh  were  a  corporate  body  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  considerable  landed  property. 

(20)  Ih.  lb,  IL 

(21)  Ware,  who  mentions  (ib.)  the  Culdees  of  Devenisli, 
speaks  of  them  also  cap,  26  at  Fermanagh,  and  calls  them  secular 
priests.  I  have  already  observed,  that  collegiate  houses  of  Se- 
cular canons  were  annexed  to  minor  churches,  and,  I  may  here 
add,  often  in  small  towns  or  places,  as  may  be  seen  particularly  in 
Italy. 

(22)  See  Usher,  loc.  cit.  In  the  decree  of  John  Mey  it  is  or- 
dered, that  the  Prior  of  the  Culdees  is  to  have  the  precedency  at 
table,  i.  e.  in  the  refectory,  and  in  executing  and  regulating  the  di- 
vine offices,  as  being  praecentory  and  that  due  reverence  be  paid  to 
liim  by  the  other  Culdees. 

(23)  See  above  Not.  16, 

§.  IV.  There  were  Culdees  also  at  York,  who  in 
the  account  given  of  their  hospital  of  St.  Leonard  of 
that  city  (24)  are  called  Colidei  and  clergymen  of 
St.  Peter's  the  cathedral.  Whether  that  name  was 
derived  to  them  from  Ireland  or  Scotland  I  am  not 
able  to  tell,  and  it  is  immaterial  to  inquire.  We 
find  them  there  in  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  king  of 
England,  who  made  them  some  grants  in  936 ;  and 
they  continued  at  York  for  a  long  time  after  down 
to,  at  least,  the  times  of  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  who 
confirmed  their  possessions.  But  it  is  in  the  history 
of  Scotland  that  the  name  Culdees  most  frequently 
occurs;  for  they  had  more  establishments  in  that 
country  than  in  Ireland,  whereas  the  Irish,  for  the 
greatest  part,  adhered  to  their  old  system  of  having 
their  cathedrals  served  by  communities  of  monks  in 
preference  to  the  new  ones  of  Secular  Canons  cr 
Culdees.     It  is  not  my  business  to  enter  into  a  de- 

VOL.  IV.  X 
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tailed  account  of  the  Culdees  of  Scotland  ;  yet  I  may 
be  allowed  to  touch  on  some  points  relative  to  them, 
merely  to  show  how  much  their  whole  history  has 
been  misunderstood.  And  first  this  much  is  certain, 
that  there  is  no  mention  of  them  in  true  Scottish 
history  until  after  the  year  800,  (25)  nor,  I  believe, 
for  many  years  later,  and  that  the  name  Culdees  or 
Keledei  first  appeared  at  St.  Andrews.  (26)  It  is 
said,  that  Constantino  the  third,  king  of  Scotland, 
who  died  in  943,  spent  the  last  five  years  of  his  life 
among  the  Culdees  of  that  city.  (27)  Such  Scotch 
Culdees,  as  were  seated  in  episcopal  sees,  acquired  the 
privilege  of  electing  the  bishop  out  of  their  own  bo- 
dy, and  seem  to  have  held  it  for  a  considerable  time. 
(28)  This  was  precisely  conformable  to  what  the 
Secular  Canons  gradually  attained  in  other  countries, 
but  which  I  do  not  find  that  the  Irish  Culdees  ever 
enjoyed.  It  seems,  that  the  see  and  Culdees  of  St.- 
Andrews  claimed,  about  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
century,  a  preeminence  over  those  of  all  Scotland ; 
for  it  is  recorded,  that  while  Turgot,  who  had  been 
prior  of  Durham,  was  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the 
*whole  right  of  the  Culdees  throughout  the  entire 
kingdom  of  Scotland  passed  to  the  bishoprick  of  St. 
Andrews.  (29)  The  obvious  meaning  of  these  words 
is,  that,  as  the  see  of  St.  Andrews  was  then  con- 
sidered as  the  metropolitical  one  of  Scotland,  its 
bishop  and  chapter,  or  Culdees,  insisted  upon  a  pre- 
cedence over  those  of  all  the  kingdom,  and  that  no 
bishop  should  be  installed  in  that  country  without 
their  consent.  In  an  old  document,  written  by  a 
Culdee  of  St.  Andrews,  we  read,  that  m  said  citt/, 
where  is  the  apostolic  see  (of  St.  Andrew),  the  arch^ 
bishop  of  all  Scotland  ought  to  he  ;  and  that  mthout 
the  counsel  of  the  elders  of  that  place  no  bishop  ought 
to  be  ordained  in  Scotland.  (30) 

(24.)  Ap,  Dugdale.  MonasU  Angl.  Vol.  2.  p.  367.     The  hospi- 
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tal  had  been  first  called  that  of  St.  Peter ;  and  the  Colidei  placed 
one  of  their  own  body  over  it. 

(25)  See  Chalmers,  Caledonia^  Vol.  \. p.  ^M.  This  writer, 
who  has  treated  of  the  Culdees  much  more  fairly  and  rationally 
than  many  others,  yet  speaks  of  them  as  if  they  had  been  a  sort 
of  monks,  who  performed  the  functions  of  secular  priests,  and  else- 
where represents  them  as  derived  from  the  old  Irish  monks,  who 
formed  the  Cathedral  chapters.  It  would  have  been  more  correct 
to  say,  that  they  were  secular  clergymen,  who  in  some  places 
were  substituted  to  the  monks.  There  is  a  story  in  a  MS,  account 
of  the  bishops  of  Dunkeld  by  Alexander  Myln,  and  quoted  by 
Sir  James  Dalrympie,  Toland,  and  Jamieson  (Historical^  S^c.  p. 
136.)  of  Culdees  having  been  placed  in  Dunkeld  about  A.  D.  729 
by  a  king  of  the  Picts  at  the  instance  of  St.  Adamnan.  How  could 
this  have  been,  whereas  Adamnan  died  in  704?  ?  Add,  that  Chal- 
mers, who  has  deepl}^  examined  every  document  relative  to  the 
Scotch  Culdees,  maintains  that  they  were  not  heard  of  until  af- 
ter 800.  Others  say,  that  there  were  no  Culdees  at  Dunkeld 
until  815.  (Jamieson,  ib.)  All  mere  guess-work. 

(26)  Chalmers,  ib.  This  brings  us  down  to,  at  least,  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ninth  century,  whereas  there  were  no  Culdees  at  St. 
Andrews  until  it  became  an  episcopal  see,  and  it  is  acknowledged 
that  it  did  not  become  such  until  after  Kenneth,  king  of  the  Bri- 
tish Scots,  conquered  the  Picts  in  84-3,  and  added  their  country 
to  his  kingdom.  Chalmers  says,  [ib.  p.  429.)  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  see  of  St.  Andrew  was  founded  during  the 
rule  of  Grig,  who  ceased  to  reign  in  893. 

(27)  Buchanan,  rex  76.  See  also  Usher,  Pr.  p.  659. 

(28)  Jamieson,  quotes  {p.  100, 101.)  a  passage  from  Martine, 
Reliquiae,  in  which  we  read ;  "  Culdei  episcopum  e  suo  corpore 
eligendi  potestatem  in  Scotia  semper  habebant,  donee  translatum 
fuit  ab  iis  jus  illud  ad  clerum,  quod  primum  in  electione  Sanct 
Andreani  episcopi  Willielmi  Wisharti  abrogatum  fuit  anno  1271, 
auteo  circa."  And  Chalmers  observes,  {Caledonia,  Vol.  1.  p.  4'36.) 
that  before  the  introduction  of  the  Canons  Regular  at  St.  Andrews 
in  1140  the  Culdees  alone  acted  as  Dean  and  Chapter  in  the 
election  of  the  bishops,  and  that  thenceforth  both  parties  were  joined 
in  that  right  until  1272,  when  it  was  usurped  by  the  Canons  Re" 
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gular.     He  says  also,  that  the  culdees  of  Brechin  continued  for 
many  ages  to  act  as  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  that  diocese. 

(29)  The  passage,  as  quoted  by  Usher  {p.  1032.)  from  a 
chronicle  of  Durham,  is  as  follows :  "  Anno  ab  Incornatione  Do- 
mini Mcviii.  tempore  regis  Malcolmi  et  sanctae  Margaretae 
electus  fuit  Turgotus  prior  Dunelmensis  in  episcopum  Sancti  An- 
dreae,  consecratusque  est  Eboraci  3  Kalend.  Augusti,  et  stetit 
(sedit)  per  annos  septem.  In  diebus  illis  totum  jus  Keledeorum 
per  totum  regnum  Scotiae  transivit  in  episcopatum  Sancti  An- 
dreaer  The  latter  part  of  this  passage  is  quoted  also  by  Selden. 
(See  above  Not.  5.) 

(30)  This  document,  otherwise  fabulous  enough,  has  been 
published  by  Usher,  (p.  648.  seqq.)  and  in  it  we  find  [p.  651.) 
the  following  passage :  ^x  hac  itaque  civitate  archiepiscopatus 
esse  debet  totius  Scotiae^  ubi  apostolica  sedes  est ;  nee  absque  con- 
silio  sejiiorum  istius  loci  ullus  episcopus  in  Scotia  debet  ordi- 
7iari." 

§.  V.  There  were  several  Culdee  houses  in  Scot- 
land besides  those  annexed  to  episcopal  sees.  (31) 
The  Culdees,  whatsoever  place  they  belonged  to, 
are  in  Scotch  charters  and  documents  often  called 
Canons  ;  (32)  are  spoken  of  as  acting  in  that  capa- 
city ;  had  priors ;  were  required  to  live  in  commu- 
nity, and  to  observe  caiionkal  discipline  according 
to  the  institution  of  their  rule.  (33)  In  fact,  those 
of  Scotland  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Secular 
Canons,  and  continued  to  enjoy  the  privileges  an- 
nexed to  that  description  of  clergymen,  until  they 
began  to  be  disturbed  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
century  by  the  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustin,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Secular  Canons  were  at  that 
period,  and  prior  to  it,  in  other  countries,  where 
they  were  ousted  out  of  many  cathedrals,  &c.  and 
Canons  Regular  substituted  in  their  stead.  Indeed 
a  great  part  of  them,  both  in  Scotland  and  else- 
where, deserved  to  be  set  aside  ;  for  they  violated 
some  of  the  chief  rules  of  their  institution  by  ceas- 
ing to  live  in   community,  and  taking   to  themselves 
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wives  or  concubmes.  (34)  For  these  reasons  many 
of  the  Scotch  Culdees  laid  themselves  open  to  pro- 
ceedings against  them  during  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der I.,  who  brought  Canons  Regular  from  England 
and  established  them  in  several  places  in  lieu  of  the 
Culdees.  Thus  he  dismissed  in  the  year  11 15  the 
Culdees  of  Scone,  and  entrusted  the  church  of  that 
place  to  Canons  Regular.  (35)  David  I.  his  suc- 
cessor, although  favourable  to  Canons  Regular,  yet 
treated  the  Culdees  with  mildness,  and  did  not  eject 
them,  wherever  they  submitted  to  the  reformation, 
which  he  introduced.  (36)  When  he  procured  the 
establishment  of  a  regular  episcopal  see  at  Dinikeld, 
he  allowed  the  Culdees  to  continue  to  act  as  Dean 
and  Chapter.  (37)  Several  Culdee  houses,  in  which 
the  primitive  rules  were  observed,  remained  in  Scot- 
land until  much  later  times.  Of  their  system  I  lind 
i\  remarkable  instance  in  the  case  of  the  Culdees  of 
Monymusk,  who  had  been  placed  under  the  bishop 
of  St.  Andrews  by  the  same  king  David  I.  Dis- 
putes having  arisen  in  course  of  time  between  them 
and  the  bishop,  the  matter  was  referred  to  Pope  In- 
nocent III.,  whose  referees  decided  in  the  year 
1212,  that  **the  number  of  the  Culdees  of  Mony- 
"  musk  should  be  fixed  at  twelve  with  a  prior.  They 
'*  were  to  have  one  refectory,  one  dormitory,  with 
"a  cemetery  in  the  church  of  Monymusk.  Their 
"  elections  were  to  be  made  by  choosing  three  of 
"  their  own  number,  out  of  whom  the  bishop  was 
**  to  elect  a  superior.  The  Culdees  were  not  to  be- 
"  come  Canons  Regular  without  the  consent  of  the 
**  bishop.  They  were  restricted  as  to  the  holding 
"  or  acquiring  of  lands.  And  the  bishop  promised 
"  for  himself,  and  for  his  successors,  that  the  Cul- 
"  dees  should  in  future  enjoy  the  privileges,  which 
"  had  been  thus  settled  by  the  Pope's  referees."  (38) 

(31)  Chalmers  mentions  several  of  them  ib,  p.  438. 

(32;  Thus  in  a  charter  fap,  Jamieson,  App.  No.  12.)  Canonici, 
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qui  Keledei  dicuntur.  Elsewhere  we  find  Keledei,  qui  se  canoni- 
cos  gerunt.  In  a  deed  fib.  No.  11.)  Keledeis  sive  Canonicis 
(of  Monymusk).  Frequently  called  Canonici  without  the  addition 
of  Keledei,     (See  ib,  Nos,  13,  14,  15,  16^  17.) 

(33)  Amidst  all  Jamieson's  shufflings  these  points  are  quite 
clear  fi'om  what  he  has  himself^.  270.  seqq.  He  throws  out 
(p*  272  )  some  doubts  about  the  propriety  of  calling  secular  clergy 
Cajions,  and  refers  to  Ducange  as  if  he  made  mention  only  of 
Canons  Regulai*.  But  Ducange  treats  of  both  the  Secular  and 
Regular  Canons ;  nor  is  there  any  one  at  all  versed  in  ecclesias- 
tical history  or  Canon  law,  that  has  not  read  and  heard  of  Secular 
Canons,  who  were  and  are  so  called  on  account  of  their  being 
secular  clergymen  subject  to  particular  rules.  But  objections  have 
been  made  also  to  the  propriety  of  the  title  Canons  Regular, 
Canonici  Regulares,  because  it  implies  a  tautology,  as  if  we 
should  say  Regular  Regulars. 

(34)  See  Fleury,  Instit.  au  Droit,  S^c.part  1.  ch.  22. 

(35)  Chalmers,   Caledonia,    Vol.  1.  p.  438,  439. 

(36)  See  ib.  p.  437,  438,  for  the  Culdees  of  St.  Servan,  Port- 
moak,  and  Dunfermlin. 

(37)  lb.  p.  435.  It  is  false,  says  Chalmers,  that  David  ex- 
pelled the  Culdees  from  Dunkeld.  This  had  been  said  by  Alex- 
ander Myln,  (of  whom  above  Not.  25.)  who  talks  of  man-ied 
Culdees  of  Dunkeld,  and  then  tells  us  how  David  turned  them 
out,  and  changed  their  monasteiy  into  a  cathedral  church,  in 
which  he  placed  a  Bishop  and  Canons  forming  a  secular  college. 
Toland  seized  upon  this,  as  if  it  proved  that  the  Culdees  were 
not  Canons.  But  the  fact  is,  that  those  veiy  Canons,  placed  in 
the  Cathedral,  were  Culdees ;  and,  if  any  of  them  had  wives 
before,  they  ceased  to  have  them  after  the  regulation  made  by 
David.  The  fictitious  Culdees  of  old  times  were  running  in 
Myln's  head ;  and  his  statement  proves  the  very  reverse  of 
Toland's  conclusion,  whereas  the  Chapter  of  Dunkeld  continued 
to  consist  of  Culdees. 

(38)  Ib.  p.  438.  Yet,  says  Chalmers,  did  the  bishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  in  opposition  to  a  solemn  promise,  suppress  those 
Culdees,  and  place  Canons  regular  in  their  room.  The  original 
of  this  decision  maybe  seen  in  Jamieson's  Appendix  No.  19.  On 
the  substance  of  the  whole  transaction  he  has  in  the  body  of  the 
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work  some  quibbling  unworthy  of  a  nrnn  of  learning  and  candour. 
Thus  he  says  ( p.  260.)  that  a  complaint  was  made  against  the 
Culdees  of  Monymusk  for  their  acting  as  Canons.  This  was  not 
the  case ;  for  the  complaint  was,  that  said  Culdees,  ivho  acted  as 
Canons,  and  some  others  of  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen  were  en- 
deavouring to  establish  at  Monymusk,  which  belonged  to  the  see 
of  St  Andrew,  a  house  of  Canons  Regular,  in  opposition  to  the 
bishop,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  his  church  ;  "  Kildei  quidam,  qui  se 
"  canonkos  gerunt,  et  quidam  alii  Aberdonensis  dioecesis,  infra 
"  villam  de  Monismuske  pertinentem  ad  ipsum  (episcopum)» 
"  quamdam  Canoniam  Regularem  eodem  renitente  contra  justi- 
"  tiam  construere  non  formidant  in  Ecclesiae  suae  prejudicium  et 
"  gravamen."  Jamieson  shamefully  confines  the  charge  of  erect- 
ing the  Regular  canonry  to  the  persons  of  the  diocese  of  Aber- 
deen. Fie!  Why  overlook  qui  in  the  text,  qui  se  canonicos 
gerunt !  Then  he  has  ( p,  261 )  some  stuff  about  the  ideas  of 
the  Culdees  not  conforming  to  the  Papal  ideas  of  a  Canonry ; 
and  he  tells  us,  (p.  262)  that  they  were  "  non  descripts,  because 
not  allowed  to  be  called  either  monks  or  canons."  This  is  really 
intolerable.  There  was  no  prohibition  against  their  being  called 
Canons,  that  is.  Secular  Canons  ;  and  in  fact  they  were  frequently 
called  so,  as  in  a  deed  of  Duncan,  earl  of  Mar  {App.  No.  11.), 
"  Keledeis  sive  Canonicis  ibidem  (Monymusk)  servientibus ;"  m 
the  confirmation  of  the  same  by  John,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  {ib. 
No.  12.)  "  Canonicis,  qui  Keledei  dicuntur ;"  and  in  that  by  the 
king  Alexander  {ib.  No.  13.)  simply  "  Canonicis  de  Monimusc." 
Many  more  instances  might  be  added  from  that  Appendix,  if 
necessary.  But  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  did  not,  for  some 
reasons  of  his  own,  like  that  those  Culdees  or  Canons  of  Mony- 
musk should  become  Canons  Regular.  Did  Mr.  Jamieson  not 
understand  the  terms  of  the  documents,  which  he  has  published .'' 
Or  is  he  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  besides  the  Canons 
Regular  there  were  long  before  them,  and  are  still,  people  called 
Secular  Canons?  His  shufflings  and  tervigersations  are  all  di- 
rected to  keep  up  the  fable  of  the  anti-Romanism  of  the  Culdees, 
on  which  point  he  has  deeply  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Ledwich. 

§.  6.  This  sentence  was  on  the  whole  very  favour- 
able to  the  Culdees,  and  it  proves,  that  neither  In- 
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nocent  III.  nor  his  referees  considered  them  as  per- 
sons in  a  state   of  hostility  or  opposition  to   Rome. 
And  in  fact,  whatever  some  ignorant  and  violent  bi- 
gots may  have  thrown  out,  they  were  never  in  the 
times  of  their   existence,    whether   in    Scotland   or 
elsewhere,  supposed  to  be  in  such  state.     We  have 
seen,  that  David  I.  a  king  much  attached  to  Rome, 
was  kind  to  them  ;  and  Edelred,  a  brother  of  his, 
abbot  of  Dunkeld  and  earl  of  Fife,  made  a  grant  of 
Ardmore  to  God  and  St.  Servan  and  to  the  Culdees 
of  Lochleven.  (39)     Prior  to  the  reign  of  David, 
king   Malcolm   and  his  queen    St.    Margaret,  who 
were  not   anti-Romanists,  granted  to  the  same  Cul- 
dees a  place  called  Ballecristin  ;  and  more  than  one 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews,   earlier  than  Turgot,  made 
over  to  them  churches,  &c.  as  being  holy  men,  and 
for  obtaining  the  suffrages  of  their  prayers  (40)  Ac- 
cordingly they  were  neither  anti-episcopalians,  nor  in 
opposition  to  Rome.     A  Culdee  was  made  bishop  of 
St.  Andrews  in  1 27^  ;  for  they  continued  there  un- 
til that  time  and  later,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  Canons  Regular  to  turn  them  out  and  get  ex- 
clusive possession  of  their  places,  in  which  they  did 
not  fully  succeed  until    1297.  (41)     In  progress  of 
time,  as  had  happened  in  many  other  countries,  the 
partiality  for  the  system  of  the  Canons  Regular  pre- 
vailed to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Culdees  or  Secular 
Canons  lost  many  of  their  establishments  in  Scotland, 
which  were  granted  to  these  new  comers.     The  Be- 
Ugioy  or  religious  order,  was  considered  preferable 
to  the  Culdee  institution,  and  from  the  hrst  intro- 
duction  of    Canons    Regular   Alexander    I.    made 
grants  to  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  there  some  of  them  for  the  service  of 
God.  (42)     1   shall   conclude  this  account  of  the 
Culdees   with  one   or  two  observations  on  the  un- 
founded assertion  of  some  writers,  that  it  was  a  gene- 
ral rule  with  them  to  denominate  all  their  churches 
from  the  Holy  Trinity.  (43)     In  the  first  place  this 
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is  not  true.     The  principal  Culdee  house  of  Scot- 
land was  that  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  the  Culdees  had 
a  church   there  called   of  St,    Mary,  (44)     The 
church  of  these  of  Monymusk  was  also  the  name  of 
St.    Mary.  (45)     The  Culdees   of  Lochleven  had 
their  church  under  that  of  St.   Servan.  (46)     The 
Culdees  of  York  belonged,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  and  their  hospital  got  the  name 
of  St.   Leonard.  (47)     It   is  laughable   to   reflect, 
how  the  allegers  of  the  anti-Romanism  of  the   Cul- 
dees, in  making  that  assertion  as  a  proof  of  it,  turn 
out   to   be  disappointed,  and   how    their   argument 
operates  against  themselves.     For  the  fact  is,  that  the 
persons,  with   whom   the   system  attributed  to   the 
Culdees    prevailed,      Vv^ere     downright    Romanists. 
They  were  the    Trinitarians,  a  branch  of  Canons 
Regular  of  St.  Augustin,  in  whose  Rule,  approved 
of  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  it  is  enjoined,  that  **  all 
the  churches  of  said  Order  should  be  entitled  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  J'  (48)     As  early  as  the 
I3th   century,  not  long  after  the  founding  of  this 
order,   many  Trinitarian  houses  were  established  in 
Scotland,  and  in  some  places  these  Canons  Regular 
were   substituted  to  the    Culdees.  (49)     Hence  it 
came  to  pass,  that  there  were  in  that  country  so  many 
churches  called  of  the  Holy  Trinity,     There  might 
have  been  some  there,  as  was  the  case  in  all  Chris- 
tian countries,  bearing  that  title  and  even  belonging 
to  Culdees,   before  the  introduction  of  the  Trinita- 
rians ;  but   the   truth  is,  that  the  system  of  giving 
exclusively  that   denomination  to  churches  was  ob- 
served by  this  Order  alone. 

(39)  Jamieson's  Appendix,  No,  5, 

(40)  lb.  In  the  grant  of  the  church  of  Sconyn  by  Tuadal,  one 
of  those  bishops,  the  Culdees  of  Lochleven  are  mentioned  as 
viri  religiosi,  to  whom  it  was  made  pro  suffragiis  orationum.  In 
that  of  the  bishop  Modach  to  God  and  St.  Servan  and  said 
CuldeeS)  they  are  marked  as  **  in  scola  virtutum  ibidem  degentibus. 
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Jamieson  has  some  silly  exceptions  scarcely  worth  noticing,  for 
instance,  that  little  regard  was  paid  to  saints  in  Scotland  till 
the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  How  then  account  for  the 
legend  fap.  Usher,  Pr,  p.  648,  seqq.J  concerning  the  reliques, 
veneration  &c.  of  St.  Andrew,  whence  the  city  of  St.  Andrews 
got  its  name  long  before  that  century  ? 

(41)  There  was  a  decree  as  far  back  as  the  pontificate  of 
Adrian  IV.  by  which  this  Pope  ordered  that,  according  as  the 
Culdees  of  St.  Andrews  died,  Canons  Regular  should  be  placed 
in  their  situations.  (Jamieson,  p.  281.)  These  Canons  having 
usurped  the  privilege  of  electing  the  bishop,  the  Culdees  at  length 
appealed  in  1297  to  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  in  support  of  their  former 
rights,  but  lost  their  plea  non  utendojure  suo,  because  they  had 
suffered  two  former  elections  to  proceed  without  their  interference* 
Clb.  p.  289.)  This  appeal  shows,  that  the  Culdees  were  not 
anti-Romanists.  They  used  to  be  attacked  and  abused  by  the 
Canons  Regular,  as  may  be  seen  in  No.  7.  of  Jamieson's  Ap- 
pendix, where  after  an  account  of  the  reliques  of  St  Andrew,  &c- 
it  is  said,  that  after  the  death  of  the  holy  men,  who  had  brought 
said  reliques,  and  of  their  disciples,  religious  worship  was  lost, 
the  nation  being  barbarous  and  uncultivated.  Yet,  it  adds,  there 
were  in  St.  Andrew's  church,  such  as  it  then  was,  thirteen  persons 
per  successionem  carnalem,  who  were  called  Kelledei,  that  is,  not 
thirteen  married  successions  of  Culdees,  as  Toland  explains  these 
words,  but  thirteen  Culdees  who  got  their  places  by  inheritance 
from  their  relatives.  Whether  the  author  meant  inheritance  from 
their  fathers  or  from  uncles,  cousins,  &c.  cannot  be  determined. 
Then  he  states,  that  they  lived  more  according  to  the  traditions 
of  men  than  the  rules  of  the  holy  fathers,  and  that  they  still  hved 
so.  He  says,  that  they  used  to  celebrate  their  offices,  and  that, 
after  they  became  Culdees,  they  were  not  allowed  to  have  their 
wives  in  their  houses,  nor  even  any  other  women.  This  sort  of 
an  account  of  the  old  Culdees  of  St.  Andrews  was  evidently 
drawn  up  by  some  English  Canon  Regular  of  that  city,  who  strove 
to  misrepresent  them  as  far  as  he  could.  That  the  Culdees  cele- 
brated Mass  and  the  Church  offices  like  all  other  Secular  Canons 
is  beyond   question ;   and  in  the  catalogue   of  their  library  of 
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Lochleven  (lb.  No,  6.)  we  find   the  Pastorale,  Missale,   Gra- 
duale,  and  Lectionarium. 

(42)  "  Ecclesiam  B.  Andreae  apostoli  possessionibus  et  redi- 
tibus  ampliavit — eo  nimirum  obtentu  et  conditione  ut  in  ipsa  eccle- 
sia  constituretur  Religio  ad  Deo  deserviendum"  (Ap.  Jamieson, 
p.  215.)  These  grants  were  not  made  to  the  Culdees  in  particular, 
as  he  seems  to  suppose,  but  to  the  church  in  general,  that  it 
might  be  enabled  to  support  the  Religio  or  religious  community 
of  Canons  Regular.  For  this  is  the  true  meaning,  although  not 
understood  by  Jamieson,  of  Religio  in  that  passage.  His  trans- 
lation of  the  words  marked  in  Italics  is  very  strange  ;  -'  that  in  the 
church  itself  a  proper  form  of  divine  service  sliould  he  constituted 
or  set  upy  What  necessity  would  there  have  been  for  augmenting 
the  revenues  of  the  church  if  there  were  question  only  of  intro- 
ducing a  proper  form  of  divine  service  ?  For  there  were  clergy- 
men there  already,  viz.  the  Culdees  ;  and  if  their  form  was  incor- 
rect, it  might  have  been  altered  without  any  expense ;  or  who 
that  understands  Latin,  could  translate  these  words  in  the  manner 
that  he  has  done  ?  But  he  seems  to  have  wished  to  insinuate 
that  the  Culdees  had  some  form  of  worship  peculiar  to  themselves 
and  which  the  king  meant  to  set  aside.  For  I  cannot  believe, 
that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  sense,  in  which  Relicrio  so 
often  occurs  in  his  documents,  that  is,  as  meaning  a  religious 
order.  And  I  find  that  referring  (p,  216.)  to  Wyntown's  Cronykil, 
who,  he  says,  speaks  as  if  there  had  been  no  religion  at  St. 
Andrew's  before  Alexander's  time,  he  confesses,  that  WjTitowTi 
seems  to  understand  by  Relygyoxune  a  religious  order.  And  so 
he  certainly  did.  This  acceptation  of  Religio  for  religious  order, 
monastic  life  or  institution,  was  quite  common  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  there  is  an  instance  of  it  even  in  Salvian,  who  lived  m 
the  5th  century.  The  abbot  Suger  says  ^^(Ep.  163);  Haec  duo 
potissimum  amplexatus  sum,  videlicet  de  statuenda  Religione  in 
B.  Genovefae  Parisiensis  et  nobili  Compendiensi  ecclesia."  This 
is  exactly  like  the  in  ipsa  ecclesia  constituretur  Religio  quoted 
by  Jamieson.  It  occurs  in  this  sense  in  the  legends  of  founders 
of  religious  orders,  as,  ex.  c.  Bruno  Carthusianae  Religionis  in- 
stitutor;  and  Jamieson  knew  that  there  is  a  work  of  Augustinus 
Ticinensis  referred  to  by  Usher,  (Pr,  p.  659.)  entitled  Christi* 
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anarum  religionum  (sive,  adds  Usher,  ordinum  religiosorum) 
Elucidarium,  Hence  in  Italian  a  religious  order  is  usually  called 
Religione ;  thus  they  say,  la  Religione  Domenicana^  &c.  and 
Eeligiorij  has  the  same  meaning  in  French,  as  in  the  phrase 
?iabit  de  Religion,  from  the  Latin  habitus  Religionis,  the  reli- 
gious habit  or  dress.  Now  it  is  a  shame  for  Jamieson  to  have  en- 
deavoured to  twist  the  word  Religio  from  this  acceptation  in  pas- 
sages, where  it  could  have  no  other.  This  he  has  done  not  only 
at  jo.  215,  but  likewise  p.  251,  374,  S^c,  And  for  what?  To 
make  his  readers  believe,  that  the  Culdees  professed  a  particular 
sort  of  religion,  or  summary  of  doctrine,  different  from  a  new 
one,  which  was  introduced  instead  of  it.  This  is  a  base  trick 
unbecoming  a  writer  of  any  sort  of  history.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion of  religion,  understood  in  a  doctrinal  sense,  between  the 
Culdees  and  others  ;  whereas  the  whole  business  came  merely  to 
this  point,  that  the  Religio  or  religious  order  of  the  Canons  Re- 
gular was  established  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  and  that,  being 
much  favoured,  they  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  the  situations 
and  advantages,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Culdees  or  Secular 
Canons.  In  a  similar  strain  Jamieson  was  not  ashamed  to  copy 
(p.  358. )  Ledwich's  ridiculous  and  ignorant  explanation  of  the 
i*  antiquae  religionis"  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  (See  Not.  118. 
to  Chap.  XXX.) 

(43)  Ledwich  ( Aqtiq.  Sfc.  p.  414.)  says,  from  Dalrymple, 
with  triumph  ;  *'  The  Culdees  never  placed  their  churches  under 
the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  any  saint,  but  of  the  Holy 
Trinity."  Jamieson  has  the  same  thing  (Historical,  8^c.  p,  207) » 
and  I  am  surprized  that  even  Chalmers  fell  into  this  mistake, 
Caledonia,    Vol.  1.  p.  438. 

(44)  Jamieson,  p.   282,  seqq. 

(45)  Idem,  Appendix,  No.  11. 

(46)  Chalmers,  Caledonia,    Vol.  1,  p.  436. 

(47)  See  above  §.  4.  and  Not-  24. 

(48)  The  Trinitarian  Rule  may  be  seen  in  the  Monast.  Angl' 
Vol.  2.  p.  380.  seqq.  One  of  its  regulations  is  that  now  menti- 
tioned :  "  Omnes  ecclesiae  istius  Ordinis  intitulentur  nomine 
sanctae  Trinitatis" 

(49)  Chalmers  enumerates  (Caledonia,  Vol.  1.)  several  es- 
tablishments  of  the  Trinitarians,  whom    he   calls   Red  Friars, 
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that  is,  Friars  of  the  Redemption  of  captives.  He  mentions  (ib, 
p.  691)  such  Trinitarian  foundations  at  Failefurd,  Peebles,  and  Dor- 
noch ;  (p.  686.)  those  of  Dunbar,  Houston,  aud  Scotland-well ; 
and  {p.  683)  one  in  Aberdeen. 

§  VII.  To  the  year  1187  is  assigned  the  death  of 
a  bishop  of  Ardagh,  named  O'Tirlenan,  and  suc- 
cessor of  Christian  O'Heotai,  who  died  in  1179. 
(50)  In  these  times,  the  bishop  of  Emly  was  Isaac 
O'Hamery,  the  successor  of  Charles  O'Buacalla, 
and  the  bishop  of  Ross  was  one  Benedict ;  (51)  but 
the  precise  times  of  their  deaths  are  not  known.  In 
1188  died  a  bishop  of  Inniscathy,  Aldus  O'Bea- 
chain  (52)  In  or  about  this  year  Alured  le  Palmer, 
a  Dane,  founded  an  hospital  near  Dublin  to  the 
west,  where  Thomas-street  is  now  situated,  and 
was  himself  the  first  prior  of  it.  It  was  called  the 
priory  of  St.  John  Baptist,  and  fell  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Cruciferi,  a  branch  of  the  Canons 
Regular  of  St.  Augustin.  {53)  At  said  year  is 
mentioned  a  Cistercian  establishment  of  Feal  or 
Ne-feal  on  the  borders  of  Limerick  and  Kerry,  as  a 
cell  to  the  monastery  of  Nenay.  (54)  Martin 
O'Brolaigh,  a  professor  of  Armagh,  who  is  called 
the  most  learned  of  the  Irish,  died  in  this  year,  (55) 
as  did  also  a  holy  man,  named  Amlave  O'Doigre,  in 
the  island  of  Hy,  whither  he  had  gone  on  a  pilgrim- 
age. {56)  In  said  year  John  de  Courcey,  returning 
from  an  expedition  in  Conn  aught,  was  niet  by  Conor 
Maenmoigi,  the  eldest  son  of  Roderic  O'Conor, 
and  Donald  O' Brian,  king  of  North  Munster,  who 
attacked  and  defeated  him  with  considerable  loss; 
and  the  worthy  Donald  O'Loghlin,  king  of  Tirone, 
was  killed,  fighting  in  battle  at  a  place  called  Cavan- 
ne-cran,  although  he  had  gained  a  victory.  He 
was  honourably  buried  at  Armagh.  (57)  1  he  fol- 
lowing year,  1 1 89,  is  memorable  for  the  death,  on  the 
6th  of  July,  of  Henry  II.  who  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Richard  I.  surnamed  Coeur  de  lion.     He  was 
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crowned  in  the  church  of  Westminster  on  the  Sd  of 
September  following,  and,  besides  several  other 
bishops,  the  coronation  was  attended  by  John  Cu- 
min, archbishop  of  Dublin,  Albin  O'Mulloy,  bishop 
of  Ferns,  and  Concors,  bishop  of  Enaghdune.  (58) 
Richard  having  not  long  after  gone  to  the  Holy 
Land,  such  parts  of  Ireland,  as  were  posessed  by 
the  Englsh,  remained  under  the  dominion  of  his 
brother  John,  who  was  styled  Lord  of  L^eland.  In 
this  year  Conor  Maenmoigi  was  killed  by  his  own 
people,  in  consequence  of  which  Roderic  O' Conor 
again  took  possession  of  his  kingdom.  John  de 
Courcey  during  an  expedition  of  his  through  some 
parts  of  Ulster  plundered  Armagh  ;  and  in  said  year 
Murchard  O'Carrol,  king  of  Ergal,  died  in  the 
abbey  of  Mellifont,  where  he  was  buried  near  the 
founder,  Donogh  O'Carrol  ;  (59)  and  O'Hislenan, 
bishop  of  Ardagh,  was  killed,  but  by  whom  I  do  not 
find  mentioned.  (60) 

(50)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Ardagh, 

(51)  See  ih.  at  Emly  and  Ross. 

(52)  A  A.  SS.  p.  54-2.  and  Harris,  Bishop  at  Lirnerick, 

(53)  Ware,  Antiq.  cap.  26  at  Duhliriy  and  Annals  at  A,  1188. 
(54<)  Harris,  Monast.  at   Cistercians*     See  also  Ware,  Antiq, 

ib.  at  Limerick. 

(55)  Tr,  Th.  p.  310.  and  Ware,  Annals,  loc,  cit. 

(56)  Tr.  Th,p,  501:         (57)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1188. 

(58)  Ware,  ib,  at  1189.  In  all  probability  this  Concors  was 
the  same  as  the  Concors  \,'ho  was  abbot  of  St.  Brendan's  of 
Clonfert  in  the  year  1175,  and  who  was  one  of  the  Ambassadors 
of  Roderic  O'Connor  to  Henry  II.    (See  Chap.  xxix.  }.  9.) 

(59)  Ware,  ib.  (60)  See  Ware,  Bishops  at  Ardagh. 

§.  VIII.  In  or  about  1190  John  Cumin,  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  having  demolished  an  old  paro- 
chial church  in  the  South  suburbs  of  the  city,  erect- 
ed in  its  stead  the  church  of  St.  Patrick,  which  he 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  collegiate  church,  endowing 
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it  and  placing  therein  thirteen  Canons  or  Prebenda- 
ries* (61)     It  was  not  until  after  his  death  that  it 
became  a  cathedral,  during  the   incumbency  of  his 
successor,  Henry  de  Loundres.     About   the  same 
time,  as  is  said,  he  built  and  endowed  the  nunnery 
of  Grace-Dieu,  three  miles  north  of  Swords  in  the 
county  of  Dublin,  for  Regular   canonesses  of  the 
order  of  St.   Augustin,  having  removed  thither  the 
old  nunnery  of  Lusk.  (62)     In  the  same  year  1190, 
or,  as  some  say,  the  preceding  one,  Cathal  O' Conor, 
surnamed  Crobhdearg,  founded  the  Cistercian  abbey 
of  Knockmoy  in   the   now  county  of  Galway,    six 
miles  south-east  of  Tuam,  in  memory  of  a  victory, 
whicli  he  had  obtained  there,  and  hence  it  was  called 
De  colle  victoriae.  (Qs)     Gilla-Criost,  or  Christian, 
O'Macturan,  bishop  of  Clogher,  died  in  1191,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Maeliosa,  the  son  of  Mac-Mael- 
Ciaran,   and  abbot  of  Mellifont.  (64)     In  the  same 
year  died  Murchertach  or  Maurice,  archbishop  of 
Cashel.  (65)     His  successor  was  Matthew  O'Heney, 
or  O'Enny,  a  Cistercian  monk,  and  a  very  wise  and 
holy  man.     About  this  time,  and  most  probably  in 
119<2,  died  a  bishop  of  Cloyne,    named  Matthew, 
who  governed  that  see  as  far  back  as  the  year  1171, 
when  Henry  II.  arrived  in  Ireland.  (QG>)     He  was 
succeeded  by  Laurence   O' Sullivan,  who  held  the 
see  until   ISIO^  or  1205.     Matthew  O'Heney  was 
appointed  apostolic  legate  in  119^,  and  in  said  year 
convened  a  great  synod  in  Dublin,  which  was  well 
attended.  (6?)     It   is  said,    that  in  this  synod  he 
confirmed  to  John  Cumin,    archbishop  of  Dublin, 
and  his  successors,  all  the  donations,  which  John, 
Lord  of  Ireland,  had  made  to  his  church,  and  the 
annexation  of  the  see  of  Glendaloch.    For  it  is  stated, 
that  John  had  in   the  year   1 1 85  granted  to  John 
Cumin   such    annexation,    when   that   see    should 
become  vacant,  (68)     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  union 
of  Glendaloch  with  Dublin  did  not  take  place  in 
1192,  nor,  at  the  earliest,   until  about   1214  after 
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the  death  of  William  Piro,  or  Peryn,  bishop  of 
Glendaloch.  (69)  And  even  from  that  period  until 
1497  it  was  little  more  than  nominal ;  for  the  Irish 
septs  of  that  territory  would  not  submit  to  the  see  of 
Dublin  ;  and  we  find  a  continuation  of  bishops  of 
Glendaloch,  some  of  whom  were  appointed  by 
Popes. 

(61)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1190.  and  Bishops  at  John  Cumin, 
See  also  Harris,  Bishops^  p.  302. 

(62)  Ware,  Antiq,  cap,  26.  at  Dublin ;  Harris,  Monast.  at 
Canonesses  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin  ;  and  Archdall  at  Gi-ace 
Dieu, 

\6S)  Ware,  ib.  at  Galwai/,  and  Annals  at  A.  1190;  Harris,  ib. 
at  Cistercians,  and  Archdall  at  Abbey  Knochmoy. 

(64)  Ware  and  Harris  Bishops  at  Clogher.  They  call  Mac- 
Mael  -Ciaran  a  bishop.  If  there  be  not  some  mistake,  it  must  be 
supposed,  that  he  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  state  after  the  death 
of  his  wife.     They  have  not  told  us  where  he  was  bishop. 

(65)  Harris,  at  Archbishops  of  CasheL  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  that,  as  Hams  observes,  Maurice  was  the  same  as  the 
bishop  Murchertach,  whose  death  is  marked  at  A.  1191.  in  the 
Annals  of  Innisfallen  j  and  accordingly  Ware  was  mistaken  in 
confounding  him  with  his  successor  Matthew  O'Heney. 

{66)  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Cloyne,  Harris  remarks, 
that  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen  assign  the  death  of  a  bishop  O'Mon- 
gagh  to  A,  1192.  He  thinks,  and  I  believe  with  good  reason, 
that  O'Mongagh  was  the  same  as  Matthew  of  Cloyne.  If  so,  he 
must  have  been  the  Pope's  legate  in  Ireland,  and  perhaps  the  im- 
mediate successor,  as  such,  of  St.  Laurence  O'Toole.  For  the 
said  Annals  state,  that  on  his  death  the  legatine  authority  was 
entrusted  to  O'Enny,  that  is,  Matthew  O'Heney,  archbishop  of 
CasheL 

(67)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  A,  1192.  and  Harris,  Archbishops 
of  Cashel  at  Matthew  O'Heney,  See  also  Ware,  Annals  at  A, 
1192. 

{68)  Harris,  ib,  and  at  Dublin,  John  Cumin,  from  the  Black 
book  of  Dublin.  I  much  doubt  the  truth  of  these  statements  re- 
lative to  the  annexation  of  the  see  of  Glendaloch.  Ware,  although 
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he  makes  mention  f  Annals  sit  A.  1192.)  of  the  synod  held  in 
Dublin  by  Matthew  O'Heney,  yet  has  nothing  about  that  annex- 
ation. He  quotes  indeed  (Bishops  at  Henry  de  Londres)  the  at- 
testation in  favour  of  the  claim  of  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin  to 
the  see  of  Glendaloch  attributed,  whether  truly  or  not  I  shall  not 
inquire,  to  Felix  O'Ruadan,  an  archbishop  of  Tuam  in  the  13th 
century,  in  which  it  is  said,  that  not  only  John  but  likewise  his 
father  Henry  H.  annexed  Glendaloch  to  Dublin  Harris  has  (p* 
S77.)  from  the  Crede  mihl  a  passage  of  a  grant  ascribed  to  John, 
and  dated  i4,  1192,  by  which  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  should 
take  possession  of  the  bishopric  of  Glendaloch  in  case  of  its  be- 
coming vacant,  and  the  bishop  of  Glendaloch  for  the  future  should 
be  chaplain  and  vicar  to  the  archbishop  of  Dublin.  According 
to  this  strange  sort  of  a  deed  there  was  to  be  still  a  bishop  of 
Glendaloch,  while  the  revenues  of  the  see  were  to  belong  to  the 
archbishops  of  Dublin.  There  is  something  very  suspicious  in 
these  Dublin  documents ;  but  as  a  discussion  concerning  them 
would  be  relative  to  times,  of  which  I  do  not  mean  to  treat,  I  shall 
leave  them  as  they  are. 

(69)  Harris,  Bishops  at  Glendaloch,  William  Piro.     See  also 
Ware  at  Henry  de  Londres. 

{70)  Ware,  Aimals  at  A.  1497,  and  Harris,  loc.  cit. 

§.  IX.  A  bishop  of  Ardfert,  named  Donald 
O'Conarcliy,  who  was  called  bishop  of  lar-Muan,  or 
West  Munster,  died  in  1193.(71)  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  David  O'Duibditrib,  who  lived  until  1207. 
In  said  year  1193  Africa,  daughter  of  Godred,  king 
Mann,  and  wife  of  John  de  Courcey,  founded  the 
Cistercian  abbey  of  Our  Lady  of  Leigh,  or  Dejugo 
Dei,  vulgarly  called  Gray  Ahhey,  in  the  now  county 
of  Down  and  barony  of  Ardes,  in  which  she  w^as  af- 
terwards buried  ;  (72)  and  Geoflry  Fitz-Robert,  se- 
neschal of  Leinster,  founded  at  Kells,  in  the  now 
county  of  Kilkenny,  the  priory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  for  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustiii,  four  of 
whom  he  procured  from  the  priory  of  Bodmin  in 
Cornwall.  This  establishment  was  confirmed  by 
Felix  O'Dullany,  bishop  of  Ossory.     To  this  priory 

VOL.  IV.  y 
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that  of  Tullales  or  Tullelash,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
and  barony  of  Duhallow,  founded  by  Matthew,  son 
of  Griffin,  was  afterwards  annexed,  (73)  To  this 
year  some  assign  the  death  in,  that  is  near,  the  abbey 
of  Mellifont,  of  Dervorgill,  the  wife  of  Tiernan 
O'Ruarc,  who  had  been  long  before  carried  away 
by  Dermod  Mac  Murrough ;  and  about  the  same 
time  Gilbert  de  Nangle,  an  English  or  Norman  ad- 
venturer, plundered  the  island  of  Inis-clothran  in 
Lough-ree,  where  there  was  an  ancient  and  cele- 
brated monastery.  (74)  In  or  about  1194  died 
Eugene,  bishop  of  Clonard,  who  a  little  before  his 
death  assumed  the  title  of  bishop  of  Meath^  which 
his  successors  have  since  used.  (15)  Yet  we  have 
seen  that  a  bishop  Idunan  called  himself  by  that 
title  as  far  back  as  the  year  1096.  (76)  In  the  con- 
firmation of  two  donations  made  to  the  monastery  of 
St.  Thomas  near  Dublin  by  Hugh  de  Lacy  in  1183, 
Eugene  styles  himself  bishop  of  Clonard.  (77) 
Hence,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  Ethru 
O'Miadachain  having  been  called  bishop  of  Clonard, 
(78)  it  appears  that  the  title,  bishop  of  Meathy 
was  not  assumed  after  Idunan's  time,  until  it  was 
adopted  by  Eugene.  This  bishop  is  said  to  have 
appropriated  the  church  of  Skrine  in  Meath  to  the 
Cistercian  abbey  of  St.  ^Mary  near  Dublin.  (79) 
He  was  succeeded  by  Simon  Rochfort,  an  English- 
man, and  the  first  of  his  nation  who  presided  over 
that  see,  and  who  deserved  to  govern  it,  as  he  was 
an  excellent  and  attentive  prelate.  (80)  He  removed 
the  see  from  Clonard  to  Newtown  near  Trim,  where 
he  founded  in  l!206  a  convent  of  Augustin  Canons, 
and  raised  its  church  to  the  rank  of  a  cathedral  un- 
der the  title  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  (81)  Dur- 
ing his  incumbency  five  of  the  old  epicopal  churches 
of  the  principality  of  Meath,  viz.  Trim,  Kells,  Slane, 
Skrine,  and  Dunshaughlin,  were  only  heads  of  rural 
deaneries,  governed  by  archpriests,  in  the  diocese  of 
Meath.  (82)     The  sees  of  Duleek,  Ardbraccan,  and 
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Fore,  were  also  swallowed  up  in  this  diocese,  but  at 
what  precise  times  I  am  not  able  to  tell.  Thus  the 
diocese  of  Meath  contains  a  o-reater  number  of  an- 
cient  sees  than  any  other  in  Ireland,  and,  since  that 
of  Clonmacnois  was  united  to  it  in  later  times,  has 
swelled  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  To  the  same 
year  1194  is  assigned  the  foundation,  by  an 
O'Dogherty,  of  a  Cistercian  house  at  Hilfothuir,  in 
the  now  county  of  Donegal,  which  was  afterwards 
united  to  that  of  Arrhoe,  or  De  Samario.  (83) 

(71)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Ardfert. 

(72)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1193.  and  Antiq.  cap.  26.  at  Do'tvn  ; 
and  Archdall  at  Grai/  Abbe?/. 

(73)  Ware,  Antiq.  ib.  at  Kilkefini/,  and  Archdall  at  Kells  and 
Tullelash.  Harris  has  (Monast.)  the  foundation  of  the  priory  of 
Kells  in  about  1183.  This  is  a  mistake  ;  for,  as  Ware  states,  it 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  which  began  in  1190.  (Com- 
pare with  Not  121.  to  Chap,  xxx.) 

(74')  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1193. 
{15)  y^ are,  Bishops 'd^  Meath. 

(76)  See  Chap^  xxiv.  §.  5.  and  xxv.  §.  6. 

(77)  Harris,  Bishops  of  Meath  at  Eugene. 

(78)  See  Chap.  xxix.  § .  6 -  (79)  Harris,  ib. 

(80)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Meath.  He  says,  that  Simon  Roch- 
fort  was  consecrated  about  1194?;  but  Harris  states  in  his  addi- 
tions, that  it  will  appear  from  his  Antiquities  probable,  that  he 
was  advanced  to  that  see  a  considerable  time  before  said  year. 
If  so,  Eugene  must  have  died  much  sooner  than  is  supposed. 
I  do  not  find  in  Harris'  Antiquities^  viz.  those  which  he  alludes 
to,  any  thing  relative  to  these  points. 

(81 )  Ware  and  Harris,  ib. 

(82)  This  appears  from  Simon  Rochfort's  constitutions  passed 
at  Newtown  in  1216  {ap.  Wilkins,  Concilia,  Sfc.  Vol.  1.  ;;.  51-7.) 
in  which,  after  a  preamble  stating,  that  it  had  been  decreed  in  the 
council  of  Kells  that,  according  as  the  Chorepiscopi  and  bishops 
of  smaller  sees  should  die,  archpriests  were  to  be  placed  in  their 
stead  to  be  appointed  by  the  diocesans,  and  as  presiding  over  rural 
deaneries,  we  read,  that  the  churches  of  Trim,  &c.  which  had 

Y  2 
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been  bishops'  sees,  were  then  merely  heads  of  such  deaneries. 
Ledwich  {A?itiq.  Sfc.  p.  394^.  seqq.)  ca\h  Trim  Athunry,  because 
forsooth  the  original  has  Aihrumia  from  the  Irish  Ath-J'ruim^  the 
ford  of  Truim  or  Trim.  This  sapient  Doctor  has  made  a  pretty 
liodge  podge  of  the  ancient  sees  of  Meath.  He  found  in  Harris 
Bishops  (p.  138.)  that  there  are  twelve  rural  deaneries  in  the  pre- 
sent diocese  of  Meath,  and  thence  concluded,  that  they  had  all 
been  sees  of  at  least  chorepiscopu  Some  of  them  indeed  had 
been  so,  and  even  of  regular  bishops ;  but  where  did  he  find  a 
bishop  or  chorepiseopus  of  Ratoath,  MuUingar,  Ardnurchor,  or 
Ballyloughort,  places  now  reckoned  among  these  deaneries  ?  Is  it 
because  some  old  sees  had  been  reduced  to  rural  deaneries,  that 
therefore  eveiy  present  deanery  must  have  been  a  bishop's  see  ? 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  some  places,  that  were  really  sees ,  are  not 
counted  among  these  deaneries,  such  as,  ex.  c.  Dunshaughlin  and 
Ardbraccan.  With  equal  good  logic  he  has  made  out  twelve  or 
thirteen  old  sees  for  the  diocese  of  Dublin  (he  should  have  added 
Glendaloch)  as  if  every  one  of  its  now  deaneries  had  been  former- 
ly honoured  with  a  bishop  or  a  chorepiseopus.  Now  among  the 
places,  which  he  reckons,  there  are  but  four  of  five  at  most,  in 
which  we  find  any  sort  of  an  episcopal  see  at  any  time,  such  as 
Lusk,  Clondalkin,  Tallaght,  Swords,  and  Finglas.  But  who  has 
ever  heard  of  a  bishop  of  Bray,  Wicklow,  Arklow,  &c.  &c.  ?  Besides, 
Ledwich  might  have  learned  from  Harris,  fib.  p.  299.)  whom  he 
had  before  his  eyes,  that  the  number  of  deaneries  has  been 
changed  in  the  dioceses  of  Dublin  and  Glendaloch.  And,  if  he 
understood  these  subjects,  or  attended  to  correct  reasoning,  he 
would  have  seen,  that  the  number  and  state  of  our  ancient  sees 
are  not  to  be  judged  of  from  the  present  division  of  deaneries. 
Such  an  idea  never  occurred  to  Harris  ;  but  the  Doctor  did  not 
care  what  he  thrust  into  his  farrago,  whether  right  or  wrong,  pro- 
vided he  could  swell  the  book.  Amidst  a  heap  of  stufl'  it  is  droll 
to  hear  him  preferring  himself  fp.  402.)  to  Ware,  Harris,  and 
Usher,  who,  he  says,  had  not  even  a  tolerable  idea  of  our  original 
episcopacy ! 

(83)  Harris,  Monastic,  and  Archdall  at  Hilfothuir.     Ware  has 
not  this  monastery. 

§.  X.  In  this  year  Donald  O'Brlan,  king  of  North 
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Munster,  granted  to  Brictius,  bishop  of  Limerick, 
and^  his  successors,  and  to  the  clergy  of  St,  Mary's 
of  Limerick,  in  free  and  perpetual  alms,  the  lands 
of  Mungram,  or  Mungret,  and  those  of  Ivamnach. 
{84)     This  was  the  last  year  of  that  good  and  brave 
prince,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Donougli 
Carbrach   O'Brian.   (85)     Besides   other   monastic 
foundations,  of  which  we  have  seen  already,  Donald 
established  a  house  of  Canons  Regular  at  Clare,  alias 
called  Kihnomj,  under  the   little  of  8t.  Peter  and 
St.    Paul,   in   the  now  county  of  Clare ;    (85)   and 
another,   styled  a  priory,  for  said  order,    in  Inis-ne- 
gananagh   (the  island  of  Canons)  in   the   Shannon, 
and  comprized  in  the  same  county,  besides  a  nunnery, 
under  the  name  of  St   John   the  Baptist,  for   Au- 
gustin  canonesses  at  Kil-Oen  likewise  in  said  county, 
and  in  the  barony  of  Islands.  (87)     He  is  also  said 
to  have  founded  in  1 1 94  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin   Mary  of  Corcumroe,  or  De  petra 
Jertiliy  in  that  county,  and  barony  of  Bun  en,  which, 
however,   some  attribute  to  his  son   Donough  and 
mark  at  A,  1200.  (88)     In  the    city  of  Limerick 
he  had  formed,    about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
English,  an  establishment,    under  the   name   of  St. 
Peter,  for  Black  nuns  of  the  order  of  St   Augustin. 
(89)     About  the  same  time  he  bad  erected  a  cathe- 
dral in  Limerick,  which   was  dedicated   under  the 
title  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  which  he  af- 
terwards   richly  endowed,    although   there    was  one 
there  before,    called    St.    Munchin's.    (90)     Thus 
Donald  added  to  his  many  foundations  the  erection 
of  two  cathhedrals,  viz,  this  one  of  Limerick,  and 
that  of  Cashel.  (91)     He  was  also  a  great  benefactor 
to  the  see  of  Killaloe,    (92)  where  it  is  said  that  he 
was  buried.     His  loss  was  severely  felt  by  his  sub- 
jects ;  for  soon  after  his  death  the  English  got  pos- 
session of  Limerick  and  other  parts  of  N.  Munster, 
where  they  committed    great  cruelties,  particularly 
on  the  family  of  Donald,  ona  of  whose  sons  Mur- 
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togh,  they  deprived  of  his  sight  by  putting  out  his 
eyes,  and  another  they  massacred  after  having 
dragged  him  out  of  a  sanctuary.  But,  while  thus 
wreaking  their  vengeance  against  the  memory  of 
Donald,  they  were  checked  and  forced  to  fly  by 
Cathal  Crobhdearg  O'Conor,  prince  of  Connaught  j 
and  Donald  Mac-Carthy  of  Desmond  drove  them 
out  of  Limerick.  (93) 

(84)  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Matthew  O  Heneyy  Cashel, 
and  at  Brictiiis,  Limerick.  The  deed  was  witnessed  by  Matthew 
O'Heney,  archbishop,  &:c.  and  Ruadri  O'Gradei.  (See  Ware, 
Antiq.  cap.  29.  at  Limerick. 

(85)  Ware,  A7i7ialsat  A.  1194<. 

(86)  Ware,  Ayitiq  cap.  26.  at  Clare.  It  is  odd,  that  Donald's 
charter  for  this  foundation  is  dated  A,  1195,  (see  Archdall  at 
Clare  J  although  it  is  agreed,  that  he  died  in  1194.  Tliis  must  have 
happened  in  consequence  of  the  witnesses  not  having  assembled  to 
sign  it  until  1195. 

(87)  Ware,  ib.  and  Archall  at  Inis-negananagh  and  Kil-Oen. 

(88)  Ware,  ib,  Harris,  Monast.  and  Archdall  at   Corcumroe. 

(89)  Ware,  ib.  at  Limerick. 

(90)  See  Ware,  Antiq.  cap.  29.  at  Limerick,  and  Harris,  Bi- 
shops,  p.  501. 

(91)  See  Chap.  xxix.  §.  5. 

(92)  Ware,  Antiq.  cap.  29.  at  Killaloe,/ar\d  Bishops  of  Killaloe 
at  Constantine  O'Brian. 

(93)  See  Ware,  Annals,  at  A.  1191-,  and  1195.  Leland,  Hist. 
of  h- eland,  Book  1.  ch,  5.  and  Ferrar,  Historij  of  Limerick 
part  1.  ch.  2. 

§.  XI.  Maeliosa,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  see  of 
Clogher  in  1191,  held  it  for  only  about  four  years ; 
for  he  died  in  1195.  He  gave  up  to  John  Cumin, 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  his  successors,  his  claim  to 
the  church  of  All  Saints  near  Dublin,  reserving  it, 
however,  to  himself  during  his  life,  to  be  held  of 
the  said  archbishop  and  of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  or  Christ-church.  (94)     He  was  succeeded 
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by  Tigernach  Mac-G ilia-Rowan,  an  Aiigustin  Ca- 
non. In  the  same  year  died  Florentine,  bishop  of 
Elphin,  who  was  son  of  one  Riagan  of  the  family  of 
Malruanaidh,  which  was  descended  from  kings  of 
Connaught.  (95)  He  had  been  a  Cistercian  monk, 
and  for  some  time  abbot  of  Boyle.  96)  His  next 
successor  seems  to  have  been  Ardgall  O'Conor  of 
the  royal  house  of  that  name.  The  death  of  Nehe- 
mias,  bishop  of  Kildare,  may  be  assigned  to  this 
year;  whereas  he  was  promoted  to  tliat  see  in  1  )77, 
and  is  said  to  have  governed  it  about  eighteen  years. 
(97)  Who  was  his  immediate  successor  I  am  not 
able  to  discover.  Constantino  O' Brian,  bivshop  of 
Killaloe,  who  had  assisted  at  the  third  council  of 
Lateran,  must  have  died  before  1195,  for  in  said 
year  we  find  Dermod  O' Coning  bishop  there,  who 
was  deprived  of  the  see  and  driven  out  of  it  by 
Matthew  O'Heney,  archbishop  of  Cashel,  the  Pope's 
legate,  for  what  reason  is  not  recorded.  Dermod 
died  of  grief  in  the  same  year,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Charles  O'Heney,  (probably  the  same  as  Cor- 
nelius or  Conor  O'Heney)  in  or  about  \vhose  time 
the  see  of  Roscrea  was  united  to  that  of  Killaloe, 
and  the  see  of  Iniscathy  to  that  of  Limerick,  while 
its  possessions  were  divided  between  the  Sees  of 
Limerick,  Killaloe,  and  Ardfert.  (98)  The  nun- 
nery of  Augustin  eanonesses  of  St.  Brigid's  of 
Odra  or  Odder  in  the  now  county  of  Meath,  and 
barony  of  Skrine,  had  its  possessions  coniirmed  in 
this  year  by  Pope  Celestin  TIL  (99)  At  the  same 
time  he  confirmed  also  those  of  the  nunnery  of  the 
same  order  of  St.  Mary's  of  Clonard,  which  had 
been  endowed  long  before,  probably  by  the  O'Me- 
laghlins;  (lOO)  and  likewise  those  of  St.  Mary's 
nunnery  of  the  same  order  at  Termon-Fechin  in 
the  now^  county  of  Louth.  (lOl)  To  said  year  is 
assigned  the  death  of  one  Donald  O'Find,  who  is 
called  comorba  of  Clonfert-Brefiain  or  Brendan  ; 
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but  it  is  uncertain,    whether  he  was  bishop  or  only 
abbot  of  Clonfert.  (102) 

(94)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Clogher,  It  appears,  that  said  church 
and  the  priory  annexed  to  it  had  been  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  one  of  Maeliosa's  predecessors,  Edan  O'Killedy.  (See 
Chap.  xxviiJ.  J,  10) 

(95)  AA'.SS.p,  158. 

(96)  Ware,  Bishops  of  Elphin  at  Florence  O'Mulrony* 

(97)  See  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Kildare. 

(98)  The  same,  ib.  at  Killaloe,  Ware  says,  that  Iniscathy 
was  united,  as  well  as  Roscrea,  to  Killaloe ;  but  Harris  has  cor- 
rected his  text  in  the  manner  stated  above. 

(99)  Ware,  Antiq,  cap.  26.  at  Meath,  and  Archdall  at  Odder. 
Alemand  and  after  him  Archdall  say,  that  this  nunnery  was 
founded  by  the  Barnwall  family.  I  am  sure  that  Alemand  had  no 
authority  for  this  assertion ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  the  Barnwalls 
were  not  settled  in  Meath  until  a  very  long  time  after  that  period. 
He  was  fond  of  complimenting  distinguished  Irish  families  with 
the  honour  of  making  them  founders  of  religious  houses  merely 
on  conjecture. 

(100)  Ware,  ib.  and  Archdall  at  Clonard.  See  Celestin's 
Bull,  dated  26  February,  A.  1195,  in  Monast.  Angl.  Vol.  2, 
p.  1043. 

(101)  Ware,  ib.  at  Louth,  and  Archdall  at  Terfeckan.  If  we 
are  to  believe  Alemand,  this  nunnery  had  been  founded  by  a 
M'Mahon.  Ware  does  not  sav  so,  although  Archdall  in  his 
careless  manner  refers  to  him  for  it. 

(102)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Clonfert.  The  title  comorba  means,  as 
1  have  often  remarked,  successor.  But  it  is  more  probable,  that 
St.  Brendan  was  not  a  bishop,  (see  Chap.  x.  $.7.)  and  accord- 
ingly, unless  some  particulai'  reasons  appear  to  the  contrary,  the 
denomination,  Comorba  of  Brendan,  indicates  rather  an  abbot 
than  a  bishop. 

§.  XII.  In  1196  died  Maurice  (Murchertach), 
bishop  of  Ross.  He  liad  succeeded  Benedict,  who 
was  bishop  there  in  1 172,  and  who  seems  to  have 
died  about   1 J  DO.  ( 103)     Maurice's  immediate  sue- 
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cessor  was  Daniel,   a  secular  priest,  who  was  conse- 
crated at  Rome  about  the  year  1197  by  the  bishop 
of  Albano,    in  virtue  of  an   order  of  Celestin  III, 
whom  he  had  imposed  upon  by  means  of  forged  let- 
ters in  the  name  of  several  Irish  bishops,  as  if  they 
attested  his  having  been  duly  elected.     In  opposition 
to  this  fraud  Florence  a  monk,  and  another  monk, 
whose  name  is  marked  only  by  the  initial  letter  E, 
went  to  Rome,  where  each  of  them  alleged,  that 
himself,   not  Daniel,   was  the  person   elected  to  the 
see  of  Ross,  and  Florence  exposed  the  tricks  and 
knavery  of  Daniel.     On   being  thus  informed,  the 
Pope  commissioned   Matthew   O'Heney  of  Cashel, 
his  legate,  and  Charles  O'Heney  of  Killaloe,  to  in- 
quire into  the  pretensions  of  the  various  candidates, 
and  directed  them,   in  case  of  their  finding  Daniel 
canonically  elected,   to  establish  him  in  the  possession 
of  the  see  ;  but,  if  otherwise,  then  to  examine  the 
question   between    Florence   and    E.    whichever   of 
whom  could  prove  the  truth  of  his  claim  should  be 
consecrated   by  the   archbishop  of  Cashel.     Those 
prelates,    having   received   this    commission,    cited 
Daniel  three  times  to  appear  before  them  ;    but  he 
declined  to  do  so,    and  accordingly  was  pronounced 
contumacious.     They  next  inquired  into  the  claims 
of  Florence  and  E  ;    upon  which  it  appeared  from 
the  concurrent  testimonies  of  the  clergy  and  people 
of  Ross,   of  the  king  of  Cork  (Desmond),  and  of 
the  bishops  of  the  province,  that  Florence  had  been 
canonically  elected,  and  E  not  as  much  as  put  in  elec- 
tion ;   and  consequently  they  confirmed  Florence  in 
virtue  of  the  apostolic  authority.     Meanwhile  Ce- 
lestine  III.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by   Innocent 
III.  (104)     Daniel,  availing  himself  of  this  circum- 
stance, went  again  to  Rome,   and  by  means  of  cer- 
tain false  and  roundabout  statements,  in  which  he 
implicated  the  king  and  bishop  of  Cork,   and  like- 
wise Florence,  deceived  the  new  Pope  as  he  had  the 
former,   insomuch   that   Innocent  sent  peremptory 
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orders,  that  Daniel  should  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  see,  and  that  the  king  of  Cork  should  be  admo- 
nished not  to  oppose  him.  Florence  now  found  it 
necessary  to  repair  to  Rome,  and  laid  before  the 
Pope  a  true  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  pre- 
lates of  Cashel  and  Killaloe  on  the  commission  before 
mentioned.  The  Pope,  apprehensive  of  being  cir- 
cumvented by  forged  letters,  as  his  predecessor  had 
been,  remanded  Florence  to  the  said  prelates  with  a 
mandate  to  cite  Daniel,  if  in  Ireland,  and  to  pro- 
ceed canonically  in  the  cause.  But  if  he  were  not 
in  Ireland  that  they  should,  allowing  him  a  year, 
reckoned  from  the  time  of  his  departure  for  Rome, 
commit  in  the  mean  time  the  administration  of  the 
see  of  Ross  to  Florence,  who,  on  Daniel's  not  re- 
turning, should  be  consecrated  at  the  end  of  said 
year  ;  and  ift  case  Daniel  were  in  Ireland,  and  should 
refuse  to  appear  on  a  citation  within  three  months, 
that  Florence  should  be  consecrated  without  delay. 
The  Pope  set  aside  all  power  of  appeal  in  this  cause, 
lest  the  church  of  Ross,  which  had  been  vacant 
near  three  years,  should  continue  longer  without  a 
pastor.  (105)  Florence,  on  his  return  to  Ireland, 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  that  see  by  the  archbishop 
of  Cashel,   and  thus  the  matter  ended.  (106) 

(103)  Ware,  ib,  at  Ross,  He  says,  that  Benedict  held  the  see 
for  about  13  years  after  1172. 

(104)  Celestin  died  on  the  8th  of  January  A.  1198,  and  on  the 
same  day  Innocent  was  elected  Pope. 

(105)  There  is  a  full  account  of  the  whole  transaction  in  a 
letter  of  Innocent  III.  to  the  archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Cashel 
and  tlie  bishop  of  Killaloe,  (ef.  364*  in  Baluze's  edition  of  his 
Epistles,  Lib,  1.)  dated  at  Perugia  the  17th  of  September,  pro- 
bably of  tlie  year  1198,  reckoning  the  almost  three  years,  men- 
tioned by  him,  from  the  death  of  Maurice  in  1196.  I  liave 
abridged  this  account ;  but  wlioever  wishes  to  see  more  of  it  may 
consult  Harris,   Bishops  of  Ross  at  DanieL 

(106)  Ware  and  Hanis>  Bishops  at  Ross. 
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§.  XIII.  Reginald  O'Flanua,  bishop  of  Emly, 
died  in  1197.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  that 
see  at  the  time  of  its  cathedral  being  destroyed 
by  fire,  that  is,  as  is  said,  in  the  year  1192.  (107) 
I  find  no  account  of  who  was  his  immediate  successor. 
In  this  year  John  Cumin,  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
was  much  harrassed  by  Hamo  de  Valoniis,  alias  de 
Valois,  who  being  appointed  Justiciary  or  deputy 
under  John,  earl  of  Morton,  and  finding  the  Eng- 
lish government  much  distressed  in  Ireland,  com- 
menced his  career  with  the  invasion  of  ecclesiastical 
property.  He  seized  on  several  lands  belonging  to 
the  see  of  Dublin,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  the  archbishop,  who,  as  all  his  efforts  to  resist 
oppression  were  fruitless,  removed  from  the  cathe- 
dral the  books,  chalices,  images,  &c.  and  got  the 
crucifixes  crowned  with  thorns  and  stretched  pros- 
trate on  the  ground.  He  excommunicated  those, 
who  had  injured  him  and  his  church,  laid  an  inter- 
dict on  the  diocese,  and  leaving  Ireland  repaired  to 
king  Richard  and  to  the  prince  John,  from  neither 
of  whom  did  he  meet  with  any  redress.  (108) 
About  the  same  time  the  see  of  Lei^hlin  bein<x  va- 
cant,  John  a  Cistercian  monk,  and  abbot  of  the 
monastery  De  Rosea  valle,  alias  Monasterevan, 
was  elected  by  the  Chapter  and  confirmed  by  Mat- 
thew O'Heney,  archbishop  of  Cashel,  as  apostolic 
legate,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  being  then  either 
in  England  or  Normandy.  But  Hamo  de  Valoniis 
opposed  the  consecration  of  John,  and  took  possession 
of  the  temporalities  of  the  church  of  Leighlin  and 
of  the  property  of  the  Canons.  In  consequence  of 
these  violent  proceedings  Matthew  0*Heney  was 
loth  to  consecrate  John,  who  accordingly  went 
to  Rome  and  was  well  received  by  Innocent  III., 
who  consecrated  him  himself,  and  gave  him  a  letter 
directed  to  the  Chapter,  clergy,  and  people  of  the 
town  and  diocese  of  Leighlin,  in  which,  after  men- 
tioning his  having  received  letters  from  them,  and 
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from  the  archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Cashel,  and 
the  bishops  of  Ossory  and  Kildare,  and  touching 
upon  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  elec- 
tion, &c.  he  tells  them,  that  he  has  consecrated  John, 
and  that  he  now  sends  him  back  to  his  church, 
ordering  them  to  obey  him.  (109)  At  the  same 
time  he  wrote  a  very  sharp  letter  to  John,  earl  of 
Morton,  in  which  he  complains  of  the  unjust  and 
outrageous  conduct  of  his  deputy  Hamo,  and  of  John 
himself  having  detained  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  in 
Normandy,  and  admonishes  him  not  to  prevent  the 
bishop  John,  whom  he  himself  had  consecrated,  from 
administering  the  see  of  Leighlin,  and  to  take  care 
that  he  be  not  molested  by  any  other  person.  He 
desires  him  to  make  Hamo  refund  to  the  church  and 
Canons  of  Leighlin  what  he  had  taken  from  them, 
and  threatens  him,  in  case  of  non-compliance,  with 
disappointing  him  as  to  certain  hopes  of  his,  perhaps 
those,  which  John  entertained  of  being  declared 
king  of  Ireland.  (110)  These  letters  must  have  been 
written  in  1198,  the  first  year  of  Innocent's  ponti- 
ficate, being  dated  in  September,  (111)  while  John 
was  only  earl  of  Morton,  and  consequently  prior  to 
his  having  been  crowned  king  of  England  on  the 
26th  of  May  A.  D.  1199.  Meanwhile  Hamo, 
having  plundered  not  only  the  church,  but  likewise 
the  laity,  whereby  he  became  very  rich,  was  recalled 
in  1198,  and  Meiler  Fitzhenry  substituted  in  his 
place.  (112)  Some  time  after,  in  compensation  for 
the  injuries  he  had  done  to  the  see  of  Dublin,  he 
made  a  grant  of  20  plough-lands  to  the  archbishop, 
John   Cumin,  and  to  his  successors.  (113) 

(107)  The  same,  ib.  at  Emly.  Ware  does  not  mark  this  fire 
at  A,  1192,  but  Harris  does. 

(108)  Hoveden  at  A.  1197,  p.  113.  Ber,  Angl.  Scriptoresy 
Frankfort  A,  1601.  Ware,  Ajinals  at  A.  1197,  and  Leland, 
Hist.  S^c.  B.  I.  ck,  5. 
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(109)  This  letter  is  No.  366  in  Lib.  1.  of  the  Epistolacy  ed. 
by  Baluze.    It  is  dated  from  Perugia  21st  September. 

(110)  This  letter  is  No.  367,  ib.  dated  18th  September. 

(HI)  This  is  the  month  of  the  date  also  of  the  letter  concern- 
ing the  affair  of  Ross,  and  they  are  likewise  addressed  from  Pe- 
rugia, whereby  is  confirmed  what  I  have  observed  (above  Not' 
105)  as  to  that  letter  having  been  written   in  1198. 

(112)  See  Ware,   An7ials  at  A:  1198,  and  Leland,  B.  1.  ch.  6. 

(113)  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Joh7z  Cumin. 

§.  xrv.  Cornelius  Mac-dermot,  king  or  prince 
of  Moylurg,  who  had  taken  the  Cistercian  habit  in 
the  abbey  of  Boyle,  died  there  in  1 197  ;  and  to  the 
same  year  is  assigned  the  death  of  Flahertach 
O'Maldory,  prince  of  Tirconnel.  (114)  The  fol- 
lowing year  is  remarkable  for  the  death  of  the  last 
king  of  all  Ireland,  Roderic  O' Conor,  who  departed 
this  life  in  the  monatery  of  Cong,  where  he  had 
spent  several  of  his  last  years.  (115)  After  his 
death  terrible  dissensions  and  wars  occurred  between 
Cathal  Crobhdearg  O' Conor  and  Cathal  Carrach 
O' Conor,  each  assuming  the  title  of  king  of  Con- 
naught  ;  but  it  is  not  my  province  to  enter  into  a 
history  of  these  bloody  and  unhappy  contests.  In 
said  year  1198  a  bishop  of  Raphoe,  whose  name  is 
not  known,  resigned  his  see,  and  another  was  chosen 
in  his  stead  ;  but  this  resignation  was  disapproved  of 
by  Innocent  III.  who  in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  dated  from  Rome  May  18,  says  that  as 
said  resignation  was  irregular,  he  had  already  directed 
him  to  compel  the  bishop  to  resume  his  pastoral 
functions,  in  w^hich  case  should  he  voluntarily  resign 
the  see  into  the  hands  of  the  archbishop,  then  the 
clergy  of  that  church  should  bring  the  new  bishop 
to  election  according  to  the  canons,  and  the  arch- 
bishop might  confirm  and  consecrate  him.  (116) 
At  this  time  Donogh  O'Beoda  was  bishop  of  Kil- 
lala,  at  whose  request  the  same  Pope,  by  a  decree  of 
the  30th  of  March,  same  year,  confirmed  the  anci- 
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cient  possessions  of  his  see.  (117)  In  1199  died 
Richard  I.  king  of  England,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  John,  earl  of  Morton,  styled  Lord  of 
h'elaniL  The  Cistercian  abbey  of  St.  Mary  of 
Comerer,  alias  Comber  or  Cumber,  in  the  now 
county  of  Down,  and  barony  of  Castlereagh,  was 
founded  in  this  year  by  Brian  Catha  Dun,  ancestor 
of  the  O'Neils  of  Chindeboys,  who  supplied  it  with 
monks  from  Alba  Landa  in  Carmarthenshire.  (US) 
At  said  year  is  marked  the  death  of  a  holy  man, 
Maurice  O'Baodain,  in  the  island  of  Hy,  (U9) 
of  whose  monastery  he  was  apparently  a  member. 
Augustin,  the  bishop  ofWaterford,  who  had  been  no- 
minated by  Heniy  II.  and  had  assisted  at  the  Lateran 
council  in  1179,  must  have  died  about  these  times; 
for  we  find  that  see  in  the  possession  of  one  Robert 
in  the  year  1200.  (120) 

(114)  Ware,  Annals  at  A,  1197.    (115)  Ware,  ih.  at  A.  1198. 

(116)  This  letter  is  iVo.  177,  Lib,  1.  of  the  above  mentioned 
collection.  Ware  supposes,  [Bishops  at  Raphoe)  that  it  was 
ivritten  in  1198. 

(117)  Ware  and  Harris,  ib.  at  Killala. 

(118)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1199.  Bwdi  Antiq,  cap.  26  at  Do'wn. 
Also  Archdall  at  Cumber,  who  most  strangely  places  Cumber 
three  miles  S.  W.  of  Strangford,  while  on  the  contrary  it  lies 
many  miles  to  the  north  of  that  town.  Alemand  in  his  conjec- 
tural and  impertinent  manner  attributes  the  foundation  of  this 
abbey  to  the  family  of  the  Wliites. 

(119)  Tr.  T/ujj.  501. 

(120)  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Water  ford. 

§.  XV.  To  said  year  1200  is  assigned  the  founda- 
tion of  two  Cistercian  monasteries  by  Donogh  Car- 
brach  O' Brian,  the  successor  of  Donald  king  of 
North  Munster.  One  was  that  of  Kilcoul  or  Kil- 
cooley  in  the  now  county  of  Tipperary,  and  barony 
of  Stewarda  and  Compsy.  It  was  otherwise  called 
the  abbey  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  De  arvi  campo. 
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and  was  a  daughter  of  the  monastery  of  lerlpont  or 
lerpoint,  that  is,  it  received  its  first  monks  from 
that  establishment.  (121)  The  other  was  the  abbey 
of  Corcumroe,  if,  however,  it  had  not  been  ah'eady 
founded  by  his  father  Donald.  (122)  The  Cister- 
cian  abbey  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  of  Tintern, 
or  De  votOy  in  the  now  county  of  Wexford,  and 
barony  of  Shelburne,  was  founded  in  this  year  by- 
William  Mareschal  the  elder,  earl  of  Pembroke,  in 
consequence  of  a  vow,  which,  when  in  great  danger 
at  sea,  he  had  made  of  erecting  a  monastery  in  the 
place,  where  he  might  first  arrive  in  safety.  This 
happened  to  be  near  Bannow  bay,  where  Tintern  is 
situated.  He  endowed  it,  and  supplied  it  with  monks 
from  Tintern  in  Monmouthsliire,  over  whom  John 
Torrel  was  placed  as  first  abbot.  (123)  Another 
Cistercian  monastery,  likewise  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
was  established  in  said  year  at  Kilbeggan  in  West- 
meath,  and  supplied  with  monks  from  Mellifont. 
It  was  called  Dejiiimiiie  Dei  by  allusion,  I  suppose, 
to  the  river  Brosna,  near  which  that  town  is  situated. 
(124)  About  the  same  time  the  magnificent  monas- 
tery  of  Athassel,  near  the  Suir,  three  miles  from 
Cashel,  was  founded  in  honour  of  St.  Edmund, 
king  and  martyr,  by  William  Fitz-Adelm  de  Burgo, 
for  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustin.  The  founder 
was  buried  there  in  1204,  as  were  in  later  times  some 
of  his  posterity.  (125)  In  or  about  the  same  year 
1200  Theobald  Walter,  Butler  of  Ireland,  founded 
and  endowed  a  priory  at  Nenagh,  likewise  for  Canons 
Regular,  with  an  hospital  annexed,  where  they 
were  to  attend  the  sick,  that  served  God  there.  As 
it  was  dedicated  in  the  name  of  St.  John,  it  was 
commonly  called  Teaclueon  or  the  house  of  John. 
(126)  The  priory  of  St.  Mary  of  Tristernagh  in 
Westmeath,  barony  of  Moygoish,  was  established 
and  endowed  for  persons  of  the  same  order  about 
this  time  by  GeofFry  de  Constantino.  (127)  To 
these  times  we  might,    according  to  one  account, 
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assign  the  foundation  of  the  priory  of  Aroasian 
Canons  at  Rathkeale  in  the  now  county  of  Limerick, 
under  the  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  ; 
but  it  appears  more  probable,  that  it  did  not  exist 
until  after  the  year  1200,  (128)  In  like  manner  the 
Cistercian  abbey  of  Woney  or  Wetheny,  alias 
Abington,  in  said  county,  which  some  have  affixed 
to  the  latter  end  of  the  12th  century,  was  in  all  ap- 
pearance not  founded  until  1205,  the  year  prior  to 
the  death  of  its  founder  Theobald  Fitz-Walter, 
Butler  of.  Ireland,  who  was  interred  there  in  1206. 
(129)  Thus  the  house  of  Gilbertin  Canons  at  Bal- 
limore,  near  Lough  Seudy  in  Westmeath,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  12th  century,  although  it  was  not 
founded  until  the  year  1218.  (1 30) .  The  monastery 
of  Kilkenny  West,  in  the  same  county,  for  Cruci- 
feri,  likewise  a  branch  of  the  Canons  Regular  of  St. 
Augustin,  which  could  not  have  been  founded  until 
some  time  in  the  ISth  century,  has  been  marked  as 
belonging  to  the  12th  (13 1). 

(121)  Ware,  Antiq.  cap.  26.  at  Tipperary.  Harris,  Monast. 
at  Cistercians.  Archdall  at  Kilcooly.  In  the  Monast.  Angl.  (  Vol. 
2.  p.  1029.)  there  is  a  deed  of  king  Henry  III.  confirming  the 
grant  made  to  this  abbey,  there  called  Kylleconil,  by  Donald 
O'Brian.  Instead  of  Donald  must  be  read  Donogh;  for,  as 
Ware  observes,  according  to  the  book  of  the  statutes  of  the 
Irish  Cistercians  it  was  founded  in  1200,  six  years  after  Donald's 
death.  He  mentions  the  Register  of  Richmond,  which  brings  it 
down  to  1209.  This  would  not  prevent  its  having  been  founded 
by  Donogh;  but  in  all  probability  the  true  date  is  1200. 

(122)  See  above  <J.  10. 

(123)  Ware,  z7».  at  Wexford,  OiniX  Annals  at  A.  1200.  See 
also  Archdall  at  Tintern^  and  Monast.  Angl.  Vol.  2.  p.  1032. 

(124)  Ware,  ib.  at  Westmeath,  Hams,  Monast.  at  Cister- 
cians, and  Archdall  at  Kilbeggan.  Alemand  in  his  conjectural 
way  attributes  this  foundation  to  the  Daltons  ;  but  Ware,  infinitely 
better  authority,  says  nothing  of  the  founder. 

(125)  See  Ware,  ib.  at  Tipperary,  and  Archdall  at  Athassel. 
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(126)  Ware,  ib. 

(127)  Ware,  ib,  at  JVestnieath,  and  Archdall  at  Tristernagh. 
The  deed  for  this  foundation,  witnessed  by  Simon  (Rochfort) 
bishop  of  Meath,  may  be  seen  in  Monastic.  Angl.  Vol.  2.  p, 
1046. 

(128)  Harris  (Monast.)  marks  it  at  about  1200;  but  neither 
Ware  nor  Archdall  mentions  the  time  of  its  foundation.  It  ex- 
isted, however,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1 3th  century.  Were  we 
to  beheve  Alemand,  its  founder  was  one  Harvey. 

(129)  See  Ware,  Antiq.  cap.  26.  at  Limerick,  and  Archdall  at 
Ahingto7i.  The  charter  of  foundation  and  endowment  is  in  Mo- 
nastic. Angl.  Vol.  2.  p.  1034,  marked  about  A.  1205. 

(130)  Ware  fib.  at  ^e^^mea^^  has  this  monastery,  but  doe^ 
not  mention  the  time  of  its  foundation.  Hanis,  who  is  often  very 
loose  in  his  dates,  places  it  (Monast.  at  Praemonstre  Canons)  in 
the  12th  century.  Now,  as  Archdall  observes  (at  BaUimoreJy  it 
was  not  founded  until  1218. 

(131)  Harris,  Monast.  at  Cruciferi.  Ware  (loc.  cit.J  touches 
on  this  monastery  without  telling  us  when  founded,  or  who  was 
the  founder.  But  Archdall  (at  Kilkenny  West)  shows,  that  it 
was  founded  by  Thomas  Dillon,  a  priest,  and  grandson  of  Sir 
Thomas  Dillon.  As  Sir  Thomas  did  not  come  to  Ireland  until 
1185,  and  was  then  very  young,  it  follows,  that  his  grandson  was 
not  a  priest,  nor  a  founder  of  a  religious  house  until  many  years 
after  1200.  (See  Lodge's  Peerage  at  Visct.  Dillon.)  Alemand 
attributes  this  foundation  to  the  Tyrrel  family,  and  why  ?  Because 
there  were  Tyrrels  in  that  country. 

§.  xvr.  There  were  several  other  reh'gious  esta- 
bHshments  formed  about  the  end  of  the  l2th  ceiituryj 
but  I  do  not  find  the  precise  years,  of  their  founda- 
tions. The  priory  of  St.  John  Baptist  near  Kells, 
for  the  same  order  of  Cruciferi,  was  founded  by 
Walter  de  Lacy.  (132)  This  order  had  a  priory, 
called  of  St.  Leonard,  with  an  hospital  annexed  to 
it,  near  Dundalk,  which  had  been  founded  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  by  Bertram  de 
Verdon,  lord  of  that  place.  (133)     Two  Benedictine 

VOL.""lV.  z 
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priories,  one  near  Cork,  and  the  other  near  Water- 
ford,  both  under  the  name  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, were  founded  by  prince  John,  while  only- 
earl  of  IMorton,  consequently  in  the  12th  century, 
and  made  cells  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  in  Bath.  (134).  The  Benedictine  nunnery 
of  Kilcreunata,  alias^  of  the  Castle  wood,  in  the 
now  county  of  Gaiway,  was  founded  by  Cathal 
Crobhdearg  O'Conor  about  1200.  Afterwards  were 
annexed  to  it  the  cells  of  Inchmean  in  Mayo  and 
Ardcarn  in  Rosscommon.  (135)  St.  Mary's  nun- 
nery of  Grany,  in  the  now  county  of  Kildare,  for 
Augustin  canonesses  was  founded  about  the  same 
time  by  Walter  de  Riddlesford  ;  (lo6)  and  nearly 
at  the  same  time  Robert  son  of  Richard,  lord  of 
Noiragh,  founded  that  of  St.  Mary  of  Timolin  in 
said  county  (barony  of  Narragh  and  Rheban)  for 
Augustin  nuns,  following  the  Aroasian  rule,  in 
which  he  placed  a  daughter  of  his.  ( 1 37)  Another 
nunnery  of  Augustin  canonesses  is  mentioned  as 
having  existed  at  this  period  in  Killeigh,  a  once  ce- 
lebrated place  in  the  now  King's  county  (barony  of 
Geashill).  (138)  The  house  of  Canons  Regular  of 
Kilrush  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  three  miles  and 
a  half  west  of  old  Kilcullen,  a  cell  to  the  priory  of 
Carthmel  in  Lancashire,  was  founded  by  William 
Mareschal  earl  of  Pembroke,  but  whether  in  the 
late  part  of  the  12th,  or  the  early  one  of  the  iSth  cen- 
tury, I  am  not  able  to  determine.  (139)  A  priory  of 
the  same  order  is  vsaid  to  have  been  founded  near  Naas 
by  a  baron  of  Naas  in  the  12th  century.  (140) 
Whether  the  similar  priory  of  Selsker,  called  oi"  Sts. 
Peter  and  Paul,  near  Wexford,  of  which  the  Roches 
were  at  least,  patrons,  existed  in  these  times  is  un- 
certain. But  if  it  be  true,  as  some  say,  that  it  was 
founded  by  the  Danes,  it  must  have  been  long  prior 
to  the  end  of  said  century.  (141)  The  mihtary  re- 
ligious orders,  which  had  no  establishments  in  Ireland 
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until  the  arrival  of  the  English,  obtained  many  after- 
wards. We  have  already  seen  of  that  of  Kilmain- 
ham  by  Strongbow.  (14^i)  At  Clontarf  there  was 
a  commandery,  called  of  St.  Comgall,  for  Knights 
Templars,  since  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  (143)  One 
for  Knights  Hospitalers  was  founded  at  Wexford 
under  the  names  of  St.  John  and  St.  Bridged  by 
William  Mareschal,  earl  of  Pembroke  ;  but  whether 
before  or  after  the  commencement  of  the  l3th  cen- 
tury I  cannot  clearly  discover.  (144)  Another 
for  the  same  order  was  founded  by  Walter  de  Lacy 
during  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  consequently  in  the 
12th  century,  at  Kiliiiainham-beg  near  Nobber  in  the 
now  county  of  Meath.  (145)  The  one  for  the  same 
order  at  the  place  now  called  Castle-buy  in  the  Ardes, 
county  of  Down,  could  not  have  been  founded  until 
the  1 3th  century ;  for  its  founder  was  Hugh  de  Lacy, 
earl  of  Ulster,  who  was  not  until  then  distinguished 
by  that  title.  (146)  A  commandery  for  Knights 
Templars  was  established  by  Matilda  de  Lacy  at 
Kilsaran  in  the  now  county  of  Louth,  barony  of 
Ardee,  and,  although  I  think  it  could  not  have  been 
so  early,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  12th 
century.  (147)  There  were  three  similar  comman- 
deries  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  Kilbarry  within 
the  Liberties  of  the  city  of  Waterford,  Killure  two 
miles  east  of  said  city,  and  Crook  in  the  barony  of 
Gualtiere ;  the  two  former  are  assigned  to  the  l^th 
century,  and  the  last  to  the  13th.  (148) 

(132)  Ware  (ih,  at  Meath)  does  not  mark  the  time.  Harris 
(loc,  cit.J  has  Cejit.  12.  Archdall  (at  Kells)  following  Alemand, 
poor  authority,  says  that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  If  this 
be  true,  it  was  founded  in  the  12th  century. 

(133)  Ware,  ib.BiLouthf  and  Archdall  at  Dundalk, 

(134^)  Ware,  ib,  at  Cork  and  Waterford.  ArchdaU  (at  Water- 
ford) pretends,  that  John  founded  the  priory  there  in  1185,  be- 
cause that  was  the  year  of  his  arrival  in  that  city.  This  is  an  ill- 
founded  conclusion. 

Z   2 
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(135)  Ware,  ib.  at  Galwayy  and  Archdall  at  Kilcreutiata,  I  do 
not  find  mentioned  in  what  part  of  the  county  of  Gahvay  this 
place  was  situated ;  but  it  appears,  that  it  was  not  far  distant  from 
tlie  county  of  Roscommon. 

(1S6)  Ware,  ib.  at  Kildare.  Harris  was  mistaken  (Mojiast.) 
in  placing  this  nunnery  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  whereas  Grany 
lies  in  the  barony  of  Kiikea  and  Moon  (co.  Kildare)  not  far  from 
Castle-Dermot.  (See  Archdall  at  Grany.) 

(137)  Ware,  ib.  Archdall  (at  Timolin)  says,  his  grand-daughter 
Lecelina. 

(138)  Ware  f i5.  at  Kings  County)  does  not  state  by  whom 
this  nunnery  was  founded,  nor  at  what  time  whether  before  or 
after  the  arrival  of  the  English.  The  conjectural  Alemand  tells 
us,  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Warren  family,  and  hence  Harris 
assigned  it  to  the  12th  century.  Archdall  also  (at  Killeigh) 
follows  Alemand,  and  in  his  careless  manner  refers  to  Ware,  as 
if  he  had  attributed  its  foundation  to  the  Warrens.  I  suspect, 
that  it  existed  long  before  the  English  settled  in  Ireland;  for  Kil- 
leigh  was  distinguished  of  old  as  a  religious  place. 

(139^  V^^xe  (ib.  at  Kildare)  does  not  mark  the  time  of  this 
foundation,  Harris  (Monast.)  assigns  it  to  the  12th  century,  and 
Archdall  (at  Kilrushe)  to  the  beginning  of  the  13th. 

(140)  Harris,  ib.  and  Archdall  at  Naas»  Ware  (loc.  cit,)  says 
nothing  of  the  time. 

(141)  Neither  Ware  [ib.  at  Wexford)  nor  Archdall  (at  Wex- 
Jord)    marks  the  time  of  its  foundation.     Harris  {loc.  cit.)  assigns 

it  to  the  12th  century.     This  priory  existed  in  1240.   See  Ware 
(Bishops  of  Ferns  at  Johannes  de  S.  Johanne)  and  Archdall  ib. 

(142)  Chap.  XXIX.  §.  ii.         (143)  Ware  ib.  at  Dublin. 

(144)  Ware  (e^,.  at  Wexford)  does  not  mention  any  particular 
time ;  nor  does  Archdall  at  Wexford.  Harris  (loc.  cit.)  in  his 
general  way  has  Cent.  12. 

(145)  Ware,  ib.  at  Meath. 

(146)  Ware  {ib.  at  Down)  does  not  mark  the  time  of  this 
foundation,  but  attributes  it  to  Hugh  de  Lacy,  earl  of  Ulster. 
Yet  Harris  {loc,  cit.)  and  Archdall  (at  Castle-buy)  place  it  in  the 
12th  century. 

(147)  Although  Ware  {ib.  at  Louth)  makes  no  mention  of 
the  time,  yet  Harris  (loc,  -cit*)  and  Archdall  (at  Kilsaran)  have 
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Cent,  12.  But  the  Matilda  de  Lacy  meant  by  Ware  was  in  all 
appearance  the  daughter  of  Walter  de  Lacy,  lord  of  Meath,  and 
could  not  have  flourished  until  the  13th  century.  Her  father 
died  in  1234. 

(148)  Ware  {ib.  at  Waterford)  is  silent  as  to  the  times  and 
founders  of  these  establishments.  But  Harris  (Joe.  cif.)  and 
Archdall  (at  said  places)  mark  the  centuries  as  above ;  and 
Archdall  adds  from  Alemand,  fine  authority,  that  the  one  of 
Crook  was  founded  by  a  baron  of  Curraghmore. 


CHAP.  XXXIL 


Death  of  Thomas  O' Conor  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
and  of  several  other  bishops — Inquiry  concern- 
ing the  ancient  sees  of  Ireland — ayid  of  ancient 
mo7iasterieS'^The  great  ynonastery  of  Hy  still 
kept  up,  and  considered  as  an  Irish  establish- 
ment — Amalgad  O'Fergal  elected  abbot  of  Hy 
by  the  clergy  of  the  North  of  Ireland — Account 
of  the  early  Monkish  Orders  in  Ireland — Aii- 
cient  Irish  liturgies — Ihe  Cu7^sus  Scotorum — 
A?icient  Irish  Canons — Ecclesiastical  architecture 
of  the  ancient  Irish — Description  of  the  ancierit 
church  of  Kildare — Inqidry  on  the  origin  and 
uses  of  the  ancient  round  towers. 


SECT.    I. 

I  DO  not  find  the  death  of  any  Irish  prelate 
marked  at  the  year  1200  ;  but  several  of  them  died 
not  long  after.  Thomas  O' Conor,  archbishop  of 
Armagh  who  has  left  a  high  reputation  for  piety  and 
learning,  departed  this  life  in  1201,  and  was  buried 
in  the  abbey  of  Mellifont.  After  his  death  a  great 
contest  took  place  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  his 
successor,  the  electors  being  divided  in  their  votes 
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relative  to  the  candidates,  among  whom  were  Ralph 
le  Petit,  archdeacon  of  Meath,  and  Humphrey  de 
Tickhull.  The  king  Jol^n  espoused  the  party  of 
Tickhull ;  but  the  Pope  Innocent  III.  confirmed  the 
appointment  of  Eugene  Mac-Gillivider,  which  the 
king  refused  to  agree  to,  insomuch  that  on  Tickhull's 
death  in  1203  he  took  part  with  Ralph  le  Petit. 
But  his  opposition  was  ineffectual ;  for  the  Pope's 
authority  prevailed,  and  the  king  became  reconciled 
to  Eugene,  who  thenceforth  governed  the  see  peace- 
ably until  his  death  at  Rome  in  121 6.  (1)  Catho- 
licus  or  Cadla  O'Dubhai,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  a 
highly  respected  prelate,  after  having  held  that  see 
forty  years,  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  the  same 
year,  1201,  in  the  monastery  of  Augustin  Canons  at 
Cong,  and  was  succeeded  by  Felix  O'Ruadan,  a 
Cistercian  monk.  (2)  In  or  about  said  year  died 
Malachy,  usually  called  the  third,  bishop  of  Down, 
whose  successor  was  one  Ralph,  apparently  a  Scotch- 
man ;  as  did  also  John,  bishop  of  Leighlin,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Herlewin,  a  Cistercian,  as  John 
himself  had  been.  (3)  Felix  O'Dullany,  bishop  of 
Ossory,  died  in  1202,  and  w^s  buried  in  the  Cister- 
cian church  of  leripont  or  lerpoint,  to  which  he  had 
been  a  benefactor.  It  is  said,  that  many  miracles 
have  been  wrought  at  his  tomb,  which  was  at  the 
north  side  of  the  high  altar.  (4)  According  to  some 
writers  it  was  he  that  removed  the  see  of  Ossory 
from  Aghaboe  to  Kilkenny  ;  but  this  is  rather  doubt- 
ful. (5)  He  was  succeeded  by  Hugh  Rufus,  an 
Englislnnan,  and  Canon  Regular  of  St.  Augustin, 
who  was  prior  of  the  house  of  Kells  in  the  now 
county  of  Kilkenny.  (6)  Brictius,  bishop  of  Lime- 
rick, was  most  probably  dead  in  these  times  ;  for  we 
find,  that  his  successor  Donogh  or  Donat  O'Brian 
of  the  princely  house  of  that  name,  a  learned,  li- 
beral, and  zealous  prelate,  died  in  1207.  (7)  As 
from  what  is  related  of  him  it  appears,  that  he  held 
the  see  of  Limerick  for  some  years,  we  may  fairly 
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conclude,  that  Brictius,  who  was  living  in  1194,  (8) 
died  about  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  Not  to 
encroach  further  on  the  history  of  times,  of  which 
I  do  not  mean  to  treat,  I  shall  conclude  this  necro- 
logy with  the  death  of  the  illustrious  Matthew 
CVHeney,  of  which  we  read  :  "  A.  D.  1206.  Mat- 
*'  thew,  archbishop  of  Cashel,  legate  of  all  Ireland, 
''  the  wisest  and  most  religious  man  of  the  natives 
*^  of  that  country,  having  founded  many  churches, 
**  and  triumphed  over  the  old  enemy  of  mankind 
'*  by  working  many  miracles,  voluntarily  abandon- 
'*  ing  all  worldly  pomp,  happily  went  to  rest  in 
**  the  abbey  of  Holy  Cross"  (in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary).  (9)  He  had  written  some  tracts,  among 
which  was  a  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert  bishop  of  Lindis- 
farne,  and  was  succeeded  by  Donogh  or  Donatus 
O'Lonargan,   likewise  a  Cistercian  monk.  (10) 

(1)  Ware  and  Harris  at  Archbishops  of  Armagh.  Han-is 
seems  to  say,  that  Eugene  was  appointed  by  Papal  provision,  in- 
dependently of  any  election  But  it  is  evident,  even  from  his  own 
account  of  the  matter,  that  there  had  been  an  election  ;  and  all 
that  the  Pope  did  was  to  confirm  the  choice  made  of  Eugene  as 
the  most  regular  and  best  supported.  Innocent  III.  was  a  stre- 
nuous abettor  of  canonical  elections.  John  preferred  the  others, 
being  Englishmen  or  Normans,  to  Eugene,  who  was  an  Irishman, 

(2)  Ware,  Archbishops  of  Tuam.  Harris  adds,  that  Felix 
O'Ruadan  was  uncle  to  Roderic  O'Conor,  king  of  Connaught. 
I  suspect,  that  this  is  a  mistake;  for  he  lived  until  1238,  and  is 
not  spoken  of  as  having  reached  an  extraordinaiy  age,  as  must 
have  been  the  case  were  he  an  uncle  of  Roderic. 

(3)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Dotmi  and  Lcighlin.  John  was  the 
bishop,  of  whom  we  have  seen  above.   Chap,  xxxi.  <^,  13. 

(4)  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Ossory. 

(5)  See  Chap.  xxix.  §.  \^.  and  ib.  Not.  92. 

(6)  Ware  and  Hams,  ib.         (7)  Ib.  at  Limerick. 

(8)  See  Chap.  xxxi.  ^.10. 

(9)  Annals  of  Mary's  abbey,  and  Ware  and  Harris,  Arch- 
bishops of  Cashel. 
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(10)  Ware  and  Harris,  ih.  and  at  Writers.  Harris  calls 
Donat  O'Lonargan  the  second  by  allusion  to  the  O'Lonargan, 
archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  assisted  at  the  council  at  Kells,  and 
who  died  in  1158.  But  that  O'Lonargan's  christian  name  was 
not  Donogh  or  Donat.  It  was  Domnald,  alias  Donald  or  DonalU 
(See  Chap,  xxvii.  §.  14.  and  xxviii.  §.  5.) 

§.  II.  The  number  of  distinct  episcopal  sees  was 
at  the  close  of  the  12th  century  nearly  the  same  as 
that,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  established  by  the 
council  at  Kells,  and  of  which  I  have  already  given 
a  list.  (11)  But  about  that  time,  or  the  early  part 
of  the  13th  century,  three  of  the  sees  mentioned  in  it, 
viz^  Kells,  Roscrea,  and  Iniscatthy,  were  merged  in 
or  united  to  others.  (12)  On  the  other  hand  the 
see  of  Enaghdune  (Annadown  in  the  county  of 
Galway),  although  not  in  that  list,  continued  to  ex^ 
ist,  and  did  so  more  or  less  until  after  many  conten- 
tions with  the  archbishops  of  Tuam  it  was  at  length, 
after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  united  to  that  see.  (13) 
In  like  manner  the  see  of  Dromore,  which  also 
is  omitted  in  said  list,  either  still  existed,  or  was  re- 
vived in  an  early  part  of  the  13th  century.  (14) 
Whether  the  see  of  Kilmore,  of  which  likewise  there 
is  no  mention  in  that  list,  was  established  or  not 
before  the  13th  century,  I  am  not  able  to  determine. 
The  earliest  bishop  of  that  see,  or,  as  its  bishops 
were  first  called,  of  Triburna,  their  original  re- 
sidence, or  Breffny,  of  whose  existence  there  is  no 
doubt,  died  as  late  as  A.  D.  1231.  (15)  Some  of 
our  ancient  sees,  which  still  were  kept  up  in  the  early 
part  of  the  12th  century,  seem  to  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared before  the  end  of  it.  Thus  those  of  Cong 
and  Ardcarn,  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  synod 
of  Rath-Breasail  in  or  about  1118,  (16)  ceased, 
probably  prior  to  the  holding  of  the  council  of 
Kells,  the  former  being  united  to  Tuam  and  the 
latter  to  Elphin.  (17)  li^  the  proceedings  of  said 
council  there  is  no  mention  made  of  them.     As  to 
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several  other  old  sees  or  places,  in  which  there  had 
been  occasionally  bishops  in  old  times,  such  as  Trim, 
Drumclieff,  Lusk,  &c.  &c.  I  do  not  meet  with  a 
succession  of  bishops  in  them  during  any  part  of 
the  12th  century.  Many  of  our  ancient  monaste- 
ries had  by  these  times  ceased  to  exist.  Several  of 
them  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes ;  others, 
which  were  plundered  and  burned,  as  we  have  seen 
many  instances  of,  during  the  wars  between  the  Irish 
themselves,  or  those  between  them  and  the  Anglo- 
Normans,  not  being  rebuilt  dropped  off.  (18)  But 
to  such  persons,  as  wished  to  embrace  the  religious 
or  monastic  state,  sufficient  opportunities  were  af- 
forded by  the  many  establishments  for  Canons  Re- 
gular of  St.  Augustin,  and  the  Cistercian  monas- 
teries, adding  some  Benedictine  ones,  that  were 
formed  during  the  12th  century,  and  of  which  I 
have  made  mention  in  their  proper  and  respective 
places. 

(11)  See  Chaj).  xxvii.  §.  15. 

(12)  See  Chap,  xxxi.  ^.  9  and  11.  These  sees  are  reckoned 
as  existing  by  Cencius  in  his  Census  Camemles.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  Cencius  completed  that  book  in  the  year  1192, 
(Fleury,  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  78.  ^.1.)  at  which  time  those  junctions 
had  not  taken  place. 

(13)  See  Ware  and  Harris  at  Archbishops  of  Tuam.  We 
have  met  above  (Chap,  xxxi.  f ,  7.)  with  a  bishop  of  Enaghdune 
named  Concors.  Enaghdune  is  in  a  list  of  Irish  sees,  which 
Camden  has  (col,  1329.  Gibson's  ed.)  from  a  Roman  Provinciale, 
and  which  Bingham  (Origines,  8fc.  B,  ix.  ch,  6.  sect.  19.)  has 
copied  from  him.  This  list  differs  also  in  some  other  respects  from 
that,  which  I  have  already  given  {Chap,  xxvii.  §.  15).  It  omits 
Kells,  and  has  a  see  under  the  archbishop  of  Tuam,  called  De 
Cellaiaro,  which  I  know  not  what  to  make  of,  unless  it  was  the 
same  as  Kill-air  in  the  now  county  of  Westmeath,  where  St.  Aldus, 
son  of  Brec,  had  been  bishop  in  the  sixth  century.  ( See  Chap, 
XII.  §.  2.)  Kill-air,  although  not  in  the  present  province  of  Con- 
naught,  might  have  been  subject  to  Tuam,  in  the  same  manner 
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as  Clonmacnois  was  for  some  time.  In  the  said  list  both  Roscom- 
mon and  Elphin  are  distinctly  mentioned,  while  in  the  other  we 
find  Roscommon  alone.  Bingham  has  ( ib.)  another  list,  published 
by  Carolus  a  S.  Paulo,  hkewise  from  a  Roman  Provmciale,  and 
which  makes  the  suffragan  sees  of  Ireland  amount  to  fifty -three* 
But  it  is  a  hodgepodge  half  unintelligible,  and  scarcely  worth  con- 
sideration. It  has,  however,  one  point,  which  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over,  viz.  its  calling  the  see  of  Down  alias  that  of  Dromore. 
Hence  it  is  more  probable,  that  Dromore,  during  the  time  of  its 
not  existing  separately,  was  included  rather  in  the  diocese  of 
Down,  as  I  have  conjectured  elsewhere,  {Not,  106.  to  Chap, 
XXVII.)  than  in  that  of  Armagh,  as  some  thought,  ap.  Ware 
(Bishops  at  Dromore). 

(14)  The  same.  Bishops  at  Dromore.  (Compare  with  Not* 
prec) 

(15)  Ib.  at  Kilmer e.  It  has  been  seen,  {Chap.  x.  J.  3  )  that 
that  there  is  no  proof  of  St.  Fedlimid,  the  patron  saint  of  Kilmore, 
having  been  a  bishop,  or,  at  least,  of  that  see. 

(16)  See  Chap.  xxv.  §.  13.  14. 

(17)  Hams  {Bishops  at  Elphin)  calls  one  Denis  O'Mulkyran 
bishop  of  Ardcarn,  who,  he  says,  died  in  1224.  If  he  be  right, 
the  name  of  the  see  of  Ardcam  would  have  been  retained  at  that 
time,  although,  as  he  observes,  it  was  then  united  with  Elphin. 
But  said  Denis  v/as  not  a  bishop,  being  only  archdeacon  or  erenach 
of  Ardcam.  (Archdall  at  Ardcarna.)  Such  archdeacons  used 
to  be  found  in  places,  which  had  been  once  episcopal  sees. 

(18)  It  would  be  an  endless  and  almost  finiitless  task  to  inquire 
into  the  particular  times,  at  which  so  many  of  those  old  monaste- 
ries disappeared.  The  reader,  on  looking  over  Archdall's  Mo- 
nasticon,  and  noting  the  periods,  at  which  the  succession  of  their 
abbots  ceased,  will  perceive  that  a  great  number  of  them  had  fallen 
off,  some  sooner,  some  later,  before  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century. 

§  III.  Yet  a  considerable  number  of  the  old  mo- 
nasteries, particularly  the  larger  ones,  still  continued 
to  exist,  such  as  those  of  Armagh,  Deny,  Bangor, 
Maghbile  or  Moville  in  the  county  of  Down, 
Devenish,  Clogher,  Clones,  Louth,  Clonfert,  Inch- 
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macnerin,  the  isles  of  Arran,  Cong,  Mayo,  Clonard, 
Kells,  Lusk,  Kildare,  Trim,  Clonmacnois,  Killeigh, 
Glendaloch,    Saigir,  the    island    of    All    saints   in 
Lough-ree,    Roscommon,    Ballysadare,  DrumcliefF, 
Aghaboe,  Lothra  or  Lorra,  Lismore,  Molana,  Cork, 
Iniscatthy,    Innisfallen,    (19)    and   several    others. 
The  great  monastery  of  Hy  was  still  kept  up,  and 
considered  as  an  Irish  establishment,  of  which  we 
have  a  clear  proof  in  a  transaction  that  occurred  in 
the  year  1203.     One  Kellach  erected  a  monastery 
in  Hy  in  opposition  to  the  elders  of  the  place,   upon 
which  the  clergy  of  the  North  of  Ireland  held  a 
meeting,  which  was   attended  by  Florence  O'Ker- 
vallen,  bishop  of  Tirone  (Derry),  MoeliosaO'Dorigh, 
bishop  of  Tirconnel  (Raphoe)  and  abbot  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  at  Armagh,    Amal- 
gad  O'Fergal,  abbot  of  Derry,  Anmir  O'Cobhtaich, 
and  many  others.     Afterwards  they  all  went  to  Hy, 
demolished  the  monastery,  which  had  been  built  by 
Kellach,  and  placed  over  the  abbey  the  above  men- 
tioned Amalgad,  who  was  unanimously  elected  abbot. 
(20)     This  election  of  Amalgad  seems  to  show,  that 
Kellach  was  abbot  of  Hy,   and  that  he  was  deposed 
on  this  occasion.     What  was  his  object  in  erecting  a 
new  monastery  I  cannot  ascertain.     Perhaps  his  in- 
tention was  to  introduce  a  new  order  into  the  island, 
perhaps  of  Cistercians  or  Augustin  Canons,  for  both 
of  which  there  was  a  great  predilection  in  Ireland ; 
or  it  may  be  supposed,  that  bis  only  view  was  to  con- 
struct a  new  edifice  for  the  Columbian  monks  more 
aplendid  and  commodious  than  the  old  monastery, 
and  on  a  different  site,  which  the  monks  objected  to 
on  account  of  their  attachment  to  every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  memory  of  St.   Columba.     These 
monks,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  Columbian  order, 
still  adhered,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  to  their  old 
rule  and  system  ;  but  several  other  Irish  monasteries 
seem  to  have  adopted  before  or  about  these  times  the 
rule  of  the  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustin.  (21) 
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The  transition  was  not  difficult ;  for  the  old  Irish 
rules  did  not,  in  substance,  differ  much  from  that  of 
said  Canons,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  as  strictly 
monastical  as  those  of  the  Egyptian,  Basilian,  or 
Benedictine  monks,  and  allowed,  without  particular 
dispensation,  the  union  of  the  active  service  of  the 
Church,  such  as  practised  by  the  secular  clergy,  with 
the  observance  of  monastic  regulations,  which, 
although  varying  more  or  less,  were,  as  I  have 
often  remarked,  founded  on  the  system,  which  St. 
Patrick  had  seen  followed  in  Lerins  and  at  Tours, 
and  which  he  introduced  into  Ireland.  (^22)  Now 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Canons  Regular, 
which  distinguishes  them  from  monks  emphatically 
so  called,  is,  that,  although  they  make  vow^s  and  are 
bound  to  observe  certain  laws  similar  to  those  of  the 
monks,  they  are  capable  of  practising  the  functions, 
which  usually  belong  to  the  secular  clergy. 

(19)  See  Archdall  at  these  places. 

(20)  Tr,  Th,p.  501.  Florence  O'Kervallan,  or  O'Cherballen, 
is  called  by  Ware  bishop  of  Deny.  His  being  here  styled  bishop 
of  Tirone  is  owing  to  a  considerable  part  of  that  territory  having 
been  in  these  times  comprized  in  the  diocese  of  Derry.  This 
was  not  the  case  until  after  Mm-edach  O'Coblitaich  became  bishop 
of  Derry  in  the  place  of  Flathbert  O'Brolcan.  For  before  that 
time  the  title  of  bishop  of  Tirone,  or  Kitiel-Eogain,  used  to  be 
given  to  the  bishop  of  Ardstraw.  (See  Chap,  xxix.  {.  5.  and 
Not.  100.  to  Chap  xxvii.)  Anmir  O'Cobhtaich,  who  attended  the 
meeting,  was  a  Columbian  monk ;  for  he  was  afterwards  abbot  of 
Derry.  (Tr.  Th.p.  505.) 

(21)  See  Ware,  Opuscula  S.  Patr.  S^c.p.  117. 

(22)  See  Chap.  iv.  f .  9.  12.  and  vii.  §.  15. 

§.  IV.  Yet  the  system  of  the  ancient  Irish  com- 
munities was  much  more  severe  than  that  of  the 
Canons  Regular,  as  is  clear  from  the  Rule  of  St. 
Columbanus,  which  was  taken  from  those  of  the  mo- 
nasteries in  Ireland,  particularly  that  of  Bangor,  of 
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which  that  great  saint  had  been  a  member.  After  the 
great  law  of  loving  God  and  our  neighbour,  the  first 
thing  required  of  a  monk  was  implicit  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  his  superior  without  complaining  or 
murmuring.  Silence  was  strictly  enjoined,  except 
on  necessary  and  useful  occasions.  Their  fare  was 
of  a  very  simple  kind,  consisting  of  herbs,  pulse, 
farinaceous  substances  mixed  with  water,  and  a  small 
allowance  of  biscuit.  Their  meal  was  late  in  the 
day ;  but,  although  scanty,  and  such  as  to  render 
every  day  a  sort  of  a  fast-day,  it  was  sufficient  for 
the  necessities  of  nature  without  injuring  the  health 
or  impairing  the  strength  of  the  body,  or  preventing 
the  monks  from  fulfilling  their  duties  of  praying, 
working,  and  reading.  (23)  They  were  not  allowed 
to  eat  any  thing  before  None  (three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon)  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  throughout 
the  year,  a  regulation  which  was  observed,  and,  ac* 
cording  to  some  accounts,  still  oftener  in  all  the 
Irish  monasteries.  (24)  Independently  of  the  great 
fast  of  Lent,  which  did  not  begin,  at  least  as  late  as 
the  tenth  century,  in  Ireland  until  the  Saturday 
previous  to  the  first  Sunday  of  that  holy  season,  (25) 
the  regular  weekly  fast-days,  observed  by  the  whole 
Irish  church,  were  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  nor 
was  the  fast,  or,  as  now  practised,  the  abstinence 
on  Saturday,  which  has  been  substituted  for  that  of 
Wednesday,  received  in  Ireland  until  a  very  long 
time  after  it  had  been  established  in  other  parts  of 
the  Western  church.  (26)  The  ancient  Irish  monks 
generally  abstained,  as  far  I  can  discover,  at  all  times 
from  flesh  meat,  but  they  were  allowed  to  eat  fish, 
(27)  and  even  in  Lent  the  use  of  eggs  was  not  pro- 
hibited. (28)  Yet  some  monasteries  possessed  sheep 
and  cows,  (29)  the  former  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the 
wool,  of  which  the  monks  made  their  garments,  and 
the  latter  on  account  of  the  milk,  which  was  much 
used  hy  them,  and  allowed  even  on  the  days  of  the 
strictest  fast.  (SO)     They  used,  however,   to  treat 
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guests  and  strangers  with  flesh  meat.  (31)  Their 
usual  drink  was  milk  or  water  ;  yet  they  occasionally 
drank  beer  and  even  wine.  .(3^)  The  Irish  monks 
were  at  the  same  time  instructed,  that  the  external 
observance  of  fasts  and  abstinence  does  not  in  itself 
constitute  sanctity,  and  that  it  is  not  enough  to  chas- 
tise the  body,  unless  the  soul  be  cured  of  malice 
and  iniquity.  (33).  In  fact,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Rule  of  St.  Columbanus  is  relative  to  the  neces- 
sity of  suppressing  cupidity  and  even  a  wish  for 
superfluities,  and  of  a  total  contempt  of  the  things 
of  this  world ;  (34)  the  strict  obligation  of  shun- 
ning vanity  and  pride,  of  observing  chastity  not 
only  externally  but  inwardly  in  the  mind,  and  of 
adhering  to  the  straight  rule  of  all  the  Christian 
virtues,  but  with  discretion  and  prudence  ;  the  con- 
stant spirit  of  mortification,  humility,  patien«,e,  and 
abandonment  of  self  will. 

(23)  St.  Columbanus  has  in  his  Rule  (cap.  3.  De  cibo  et  potu): 
<'  Cibus  sit  vilis  et  vespertinus  monachorura,  satietatera  fugiens  et 
potus  ebrietatem,  ut  et  sustineat  et  non  noceat.  Olera,  legumina, 
farinae  a(|uis  mixtae  cum  parvo  paximatio,  ne  venter  oneretur 
et  mens  sufFocetur ;  et  enim  utilitati  et  usui  tantum  consulendum  est 
aetema  desiderantibus  praemia ;  ideo  temperandus  est  ita  usus 
sicut  temperandus  est  labor ;  quia  haec  est  vera  discretio,  ut  possi- 
bilitas  spiritualis  profectus  cum  abstinentia  camem  macerante  re- 
tentetur.  Si  enim  modum  abstinentia  excesserit,  vitium  non  vir- 
tus erit ;  virtus  enim  multa  sustinet  bona  et  continet.  Ergo  quo- 
tidie  jejunandum  est,  sicut  quotidie  reficiendum  est ;  et  dum  quo- 
tidie  edendum  est,  villus  et  parcius  corpori  indulgendum  est,  quia 
ideo  quotidie  edendum  est,  quia  quotidie  proficiendum  est,  quo- 
tidie orandum  est,  quotidie  laborandum,  quotidieque  est  legen- 
dum."  The  word,  paximatium,  has  been  explained  by  some  as 
meaning  bread  baked  under  anbers,  but  is  more  usually  under- 
stood of  biscuit,  and  often  occurs  in  old  documents.  One  of  them 
weighed  six  ounces,  and  Cassian  says,  (Collat.  19.  cap.  4.)  that 
two  of  them  used  to  be  given  to  each  monk  every  day.  (See  Du- 
cange  at  paximatium.'^ 
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(24?)  In  the  Poenitentialis  or  second  part  of  the  Rule  of  St. 
Columbanus  (see  Not.  15  to  Chap,  xiii.)  it  is  ordered  that,  if  any 
monk  eats  before  None  on  those  days,  unless  he  be  sick  or  infirm, 
he  must  fast  for  two  days  on  bread  and  water.  "  Si  quis  ante 
horam  nonam  quarta  sextaque  feria  manducatf  nisi  infirmus  /  duos 
dies  in  jmne  et  aqua,''  St.  Aidan  brought  this  practice  from 
Ireland  to  Northumberland,  where,  according  to  his  example, 
it  was  followed,  except  in  the  Paschal  time  between  Easter  Sunday 
and  Whitsuntide,  by  the  religious  men  and  women,  as  Bede 
thus  informs  us  {Eccl.  Hist.  L.  3.  c.  5.) :  "  Cujus  (Aidani)  ex- 
emplis  injormaliy  tempore  illo,  religiosi  quique  viri  ac  Jbeminae 
consuetudinem  fecerunt  per  totem  atmum,  excepta  remission^ 
quinqiiagesimae  paschalis,  quarta  et  sexta  sabbati  jejunium  ad 
7ionam  usque  horam  protelare,"  Whether  St,  Columbanus  ex- 
cepted the  paschal  time  I  do  not  find  mentioned ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  did.  Ratramn  of  Corbie,  who  hved  in  the  9th  centuiy, 
goes  still  further,  and  says  in  his  fourth  book  against  the  Greeks, 
that  all  the  monks  and  persons  belonging  to  religious  communities 
throughout  Ireland  used  to  fast  enery  day,  except  Sundays  and 
holidays,  until  None  or  even  later.  There  he  writes,  as  quoted 
by  Usher  [Pr,p.  731);  "  Scotorum  natio  Hiberniam  insulam  in- 
habitajis  consuetudinem  habet  per  monasteria  monachorum  sen  ca- 
nonicorumy  vel  quorumcunque  religiosorum,  omni  tempore  praeter 
Dominicam  Jestosqne  dies  jejunare^  nee  riisi  vel  ad  nonam  vel  ad 
vesperam  corpori  cibum  indulgerey  We  have  seen  {Chap.  xxx. 
§.  6.)  that  even  in  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century  the  Irish 
clergy  in  general,  a  great  part  of  whom  were  monks,  observed 
the  practice  of  fasting  almost  every  day  until  late  in  the  evening. 
Many  pious  persons,  hermits,  <Src.  used  to  live  merely  on  water 
herbs,  cresses,,  and  water,  which  they  took  at  the  close  of  the  day. 
In  the  sixth  or  metrical  Life  of  St  Brigid  we  read,  that  she  and 
her  virgins  were  wont  for  some  time  to  go  in  search  of  such  fare ; 

"  Vespere  flumineas  quaerebant  fontibus  herbas, 
Antiqui  soliti  quels  vitam  ducere  sancti 
Frigida  cum  crispis  sumebant  pocula  et  herbis. 

Tr,  Th.  p.  593. 

We  meet  with  in  some  Lives  of  Irish  saints  accounts  of  extraor- 
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dinary  fasting  from  any  food  for  some  days ;  but  this  excess  was 
not  authorized  by  the  monastic  rules,  wliich  required  that,  as  the 
monks  had  daily  duties  to  perform,  they  should  eat  every  day. 
(25;  See  Not.  105.  to  Chap.  v. 

(26)  It  has  been  said,  that  in  this  point  the  Irish  followed  the 
practice  of  the  Greek  church,  whose  weekly  fast  days  are  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays,  rather  than  that  of  the  Roman.  But  the  fact 
is,  that  the  ancient  Roman  church  had  the  same  practice ;  and 
it  does  not  appear,  that  the  fast  of  Saturday  was  observed  at  Rome 
until  some  time,  and  apparently  a  late  one,  in  the  4th  century. 
It  might  seem  that  it  was  first  introduced  there  by  Pope  Innocent 
I.,  (see  the  6th  lesson  of  the  Roman  Breviary  at  28  July,  and 
Platina  at  Innocent  I.)  whose  pontificate  began  in  402  and  ended 
in  417  ;  but  some  writers  undertsand  his  approbation  of  it  as  con- 
firming a  practice  already  observed  and  not  establishing  a  new  one. 
(See  Sandini,  Vitae  Pontif.  Roman,  at  Innocent  I.)  St.  Augustin, 
who  was  contemporary  with  that  Pope,  remarks,  (Ep.  86.  ad 
Casulanum)  that  in  his  time  it  was  observed  at  Rome  and  in  some 
Western  churches,  but  that  in  others  it  was  not.  The  first  cer- 
tain account  we  find  of  it  is  in  the  26th  canon  of  the  council  of 
Eliberis  in  Spain,  held  in  the  year  305.  (See  Bingham,  Origines 
S^c.  B.  XX.  ch.  3.  sect.  6.)  I  think  he  is  mistaken  in  saying,  that 
it  was  practised  a  little  earlier  at  Rome.  It  was  not  received  at 
Milan  in  the  times  of  St.  Ambrose,  nor,  I  believe,  for  a  consi- 
derable time  after  in  the  Gallican  church,  the  discipline  of  which 
was  brought  to  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick.  Wherever  it  was  kept, 
this  fast  did  not  at  first  set  aside  that  of  Wednesday ;  but  its  observ- 
ers had,  instead  of  two,  three  fast  days  in  the  week.  (Bingham, 
ih.  B.  XXI.  ch.  3.  sect.  6.)  Wednesday  was  universally  kept  as  a 
fast  day  in  Ireland  down  to  the  times  of  Colgan.  (See  Not.  182.  to 
Chap.  XI.)  From  the  long  permanence  of  this  fast,  or  at  least 
abstinence,  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  to  this  day  there  are  numbers 
of  persons  in  this  country,  who  scrupulously  abstain  from  flesh 
meat  on  eveiy  Wednesday  in  the  year.  Ware  mentions,  {Opusc. 
S.  Patr.  p.  99.)  that  some  explain  Dia  Cedain,  the  Irish  name 
for  Wednesday,  as  signifying  the  first  fasting  day  of  the  week. 
But  O'Brien  {Irish  Diction,  at  Dia)  gives  a  quite  different  ety- 
mology. 

(27)  The  monks  of  Hy  had  a  sort  of  sea-water  pond,  in  which 
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were  kept  sea-calves  or  seaU  for  the  use  of  the  monastery  (see  NoL 
183  to  Chap,  xi) ;  for  that  kind  of  fish  used  to  be  eaten  in  those 
times.  Their  taking  of  other  sorts  of  fish  is  mentioned  by  Adam- 
nan  fvit.  S.  CoL  L.  2.  cap.  19).  St.  Gallus  was  employed  at 
Bregentz  in  fishing  for  the  use  of  the  brethren  and  of  others. 
(Chap.  XIII.  J.  II.) 

(28)  The  holy  bishop  Cedd,  who  had  been  educated  at  Liiidis- 
farne  by  Aidan  and  Finan,  while  strictly  observing  a  Lent  fast, 
used  every  day,  except  on  Sundays,  to  take  in  the  evening  only 
a  little  bread,  one  e^^^  and  a  small  quantity  of  milk  mixed  with 
water.  (Bede,  Eccl.  Hist.  L.  S.  cap.  23.) 

(29)  St.  Columba  had  sheep  in  Hy.  (See  Not.  183.  to  C/i«;;. 
XI.)  He  had  also  cows,  (Adamnan  Vit.  S.  CoL  L.  2.  cap.  16.) 
whereas  milk  was  much  used  by  liis  monks.  The  Irish  Columbian 
monks  of  Northumberland  possessed  some  cattle.  (See  Chap. 
XVIII-  §.  Land  ib.  Not.  5.)  St.  Bridgid  had  sheep,  cows,  and 
even  swine.     (Cogitosus,    Vit.  S.  Brig.  capp.  8,  16,  and  20.) 

(30)  See  above  Not.  28. 

(31)  We  read  in  the  Life  of  St.  Molua,  ( concerning  whom  see 
Chap.  XII.  §.  7.)  that,  on  his  being  visited  by  St.  Moedoc,  bishop 
of  Ferns,  he  ordered  a  calf  to  be  killed  to  serve  as  part  of  an  en- 
tertainment for  him.  But  he  afterwards  discovered,  that  St. 
Meodoc  did  not  eat  flesh  meat.  {AA.  SS.  p-  221.)  It  is  related 
{ib.  p.  421.)  that,  on  the  holy  bishop  Aedus,  son  of  Brec,  ar- 
riving at  the  monastery  of  lois-Bofinde  in  Lough-ree,  the  abbot 
St.  Rioch,  not  knov/ing  that  the  bishop  abstained  from  such  meat, 
prepared  a  great  supper  of  it  for  him.  St.  Brigid  used  to  treat 
guests  and  strangers  with  bacon  and  other  sorts  of  meat.  ( Cogi" 
tosus,  tap,  4  and  15.) 

(32)  The  great  St.  Finnian  of  Clonard  did  not  scruple  to  take 
a  cup  of  beer  on  festival  days.  (See  Chap.  x.  J.  5.)  It  is  said  in 
the  first  Life  of  St.  Kieran  of  Saigir,  [cap.  33.)  that  at  a  dinner, 
with  which  he  entertained  Kieran  of  Cionmacnois  and  the  two 
Brendans,  the  Lord  provided  them  with  a  sufficiency  of  wine. 

(33)  See  Chap.  xvi.  §.  8. 

(34)  In  the  17th  chapter  of  the  synod  called  of  St.  Patrick, 
after  its  being  stated,  that  monks  are  persons  who  live  solitary, 
without  earthly  property,  under  the  authority  of  a  bishop  or  abbot, 
we  find  the  following  words ; "  Non  sunt  autem  monachi,  sed  Fac- 

VOL.    IV.  A  A 
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troperki,  hoc  est,  contemptores  solliciti  ad  vitam  perfectam  in 
aetate  perfecta."  The  meaning  of  this  passage  seems  to  be,  that 
monks  ought  to  be  like  the  Vactroperiti,  who  despised  all  worldly 
things.  Ware  confesses  (Opusc.  S.  Pah:  p.  117.)  that  he  did 
not  know,  to  what  language  Vadro  belongs.  Dr.  Ledwich  {p. 
423.)  very  wisely  pronounces,  that  it  is  latinized  from  the  Irish 
Vaigneas,  solitude.  But,  as  Ducange  observes,  Vactroperiti  is 
the  same  us  Bactroperataey  a  name  given  to  certain  philoso- 
phers from  their  carrying  bactron,  a  staif,  and  pera^  a  sack  or 
bag.  St.  Jerome  says  of  them,  (ad.  cap.  19  Matth.)  "  quod  con- 
temptores secidif  et  omnia  pro  nihilo  ducentes,  cellarium  suum  vc' 
hebant''  In  the  same  chapter  of  the  synod  is  added,  "  quia  in 
frigore  et  nuditatCy  in  fume  et  sitiy  in  vigiliis  et  jejuniis  vocati 
s;fnt.'' 

§.  V.  The  Irish  menks  used  to  live  by  their  own 
labour,  (^35)  and   accordingly  certain   times  of  the 
day  were  assigned  for  their  respective  manual  occu- 
pations, except  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  which  were 
spent  in  celebmting  the  divine  offices.  (36)     The  in- 
tervals between  those  times  of  the  day  were  occupied 
in  reciting  psalms,    anthems,    and   prayers,  or  the 
canonical  hours,   according  to  the   office  prescribed 
for  each  day.     Having  read  these  parts  of  the  office 
together,  every  one  was  bound  to  pray  privately  in 
his  own  cell.     They  assembled  again  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  night  and  read  the  first  Nocturn,  con- 
sisting of  a  certain  number  of  Psalms.     The  second 
Nocturn,  which   contained   an    equal   number,  was 
read  at  midnight ;  but  about  twice  that  number  was 
read  early  in  the  morning.     A  much  greater  num- 
ber was  read  on  Saturday  night,  coming  Sunday, 
than  on  any  other.     St.   Columbanus  established   a 
distinction  between  the  long  and  the  short  nights  of 
the  year,  as  he  thought  it  too  severe   to  make  the 
monks  recite  as  many  Psalms  in  the  short  ones  as  in 
the  long  ones  ;  and   accordingly  he  directed  that, 
when  the  nights  began  to  grow  long,  the  number  of 
Psalms  should  be  augmented,  and  so  proportionally 
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until  they  reached  their  greatest  length,  and  vice 
versa  diminished  according  as  the  nights  became 
shorter  and  shorter.  (37)  On  the  whole  it  appears, 
that  our  ancient  monks  used  to  read  a  much  greater 
number  of  Psalms  than  is  usually  enjoined  by  the 
present  discipline  of  the  Catholic  church  ;  yet  the 
canonical  hours  of  the  day,  Prime,  Tierce,  Sexte, 
and  None,  were  much  the  same  as  at  present ;  for, 
independently  of  the  annexed  versicles  and  prayers, 
each  of  them  consisted  of  only  three  Psalms.  (38) 
Thus  the  monks  were  not  overloaded  with  those  long 
offices  observed  in  some  continental  monasteries,  and 
which  scarcely  allowed  time  for  other  occupations. 
(39)  Consequently,  although  they  were  also  bound 
to  work  more  or  less  every  day,  except  Sundays  and 
holidays,  they  had  leisure  enough  for  study  and  for 
attending  the  instructions  of  the  professors  or  lec- 
turers, who,  as  we  have  seen  innumerable  instances 
of,  were  to  be  found  in  every  Irish  monastery. 
Time  was  allowed  likewise  for  that  most  useful  and 
laudable  employment,  which  they  were  among  the 
first  to  introduce  into  monasteries,  viz.  that  of  trans- 
cribing books,  which  was  in  itself  a  labour  equiva- 
lent to  any  other,  and  in  which  many  of  them  used 
to  be  engaged.  (40) 

(35)  In  the  Life  of  St.  Brendan  of  Clonfert  it  is  laid  down  as  a 
rule,  that  a  monk  ought  to  be  fed  and  clothed  by  the  labour  of 
his  own  hands ;  *'  Monachum  oportet  labore  manuiun  suarum  vesci 
et  vestiri ;"  and  it  is  stated,  that  it  was  thus  his  3000  monks  main- 
tained themselves.  (See  Chap.  x^§.  7.)  A  similar  rule  is  found  in 
one  of  the  visions  of  St.  Fursey  (See  Vit.  S.  Furs.  L.  1.  cap.  26); 
<'  Qui  vero  in  monasteriis  degiint,  cum  silentio  operantes  smun 
panem  rnanducent,"  St.  Moedoc,  bishop  of  Ferns,  used  to  join 
his  monks  in  their  agrucultural  labours.  (See  Chap.  xiv.  ^.  10.) 
The  monks,  placed  by  St.  Colman  at  Mayo,  earned  their  bread 
with  their  own  hands.  {Chap,  xviii.  §.  2.)  In  a  matter  so  clear 
I  need  not  quote  further  instances, 

^  %'^)  Columbkill,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  I^einster  bi  - 
A  A  2  '  ' 
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shop,  named  Columbanus,  gave  orders,  that  the  monks,  who  were 
preparing  on  a  working  day  to  set  about  their  daily  labours,  should 
rest  on  that  day,  saying,  that  he  intended  to  celebrate  the  sacred 
mysteries  of  the  Eucharist.  (See  Not.  182  to  Chap,  xi.) 

(37)  Rule  of  St.  Columbanus,  ck.  7.  He  observes,  that  it  was 
the  practice  of  some  to  read  the  same  number  of  psalms  every 
night,  whether  long  or  short,  and  that  between  night  and  morn- 
ing or  matines  they  used  to  meet  in  choir  four  times ;  1.  at  the 
beginning  of  night,  2.  at  midnight,  3.  at  the  crowing  of  the 
cocks,  4.  in  the  morning. 

(38)  See  ib. 

(39)  See,  for  instance,  what  Ileuiy  has  (Hist.  Eccl.  L.  63.  §. 
60.)    concerning  the  practices  of  Clugni. 

(40)  Columbkill  set  a  glorious  example  for  his  followers  with  re- 
gard to  this  occupation.  We  find  him  a  short  time  before  his 
death  copying  part  of  the  Psalter.  (See  Chap.  xii.  §.  14.) 
Adamnan  makes  mention  {L.  2.  cap.  9.)  of  a  book  of  hymns  and 
other  books  transcribed  by  him.  If  we  are  to  believe  O'Donnel, 
{L  3.  cap.  42.)  he  left  300  manuscripts  of  sacred  books  in  his  own 
handwriting.  Baithen,  one  of  his  chief  disciples  and  his  imme- 
diate successor  in  Hy,  having  written  a  copy  of  the  Psalter, 
brought  It  to  the  saint,  telling  him,  that  it  was  necessary  to  get  it 
revised  by  one  of  the  brethren.  Columbkill  answered ;  "  Why  do 
you  give  us  this  trouble  ?  for  there  is  no  mistake  in  the  whole  of 
it,  except  that  one  vowel,  /,  is  wanting."  This  shows,  how 
careful  they  were  in  rendering  their  transcripts  correct.  There  is 
a  proof  of  the  attention  paid  to  correctness  also  in  the  request 
made  by  Dorbeneus  relatively  to  the  transcribing  of  Adamnan's 
Life  of  Columbkill.  (See  Not.  44.  to  Chap,  xix.)  In  a  Life  of 
St.  David  of  Wales,  published  by  Colgan,  (at  1  March)  and 
written,  I  believe,  in  Ireland,  as  in  great  part  it  is  taken  up  with 
accounts  of  Irish  friends  or  disciples  of  that  saint,  the  practice  of 
writing  in  the  monastery  is  mentioned  (cap.  12.)  as  a  usual  occu- 
pation, after  the  monks  had  returned  from  their  rural  labours, 
just  as  was  that  of  reading  or  praying.  How  ungrateful  are  some 
modern  petty  foggers  in  literature  to  those  good  and  indefatigable 
monks,  who  have  preserved  for  us  so  many  monuments  of  ancient 
learning,  history,  poetry,  &c. ! 
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§.  VI.  The  discipline  observed  by  our  monks  was 
exceedingly  strict.  Penances  were  enjoined  for  the 
slightest  transgressions  and  omissions  relative  to 
morality,  observance  of  the  Rule,  and  decent  be- 
haviour. Those  penances  consisted  in  the  infliction 
of  blows  or  stripes,  fasting  on  one  biscuit  and  water 
for  two  or  more  days,  and  in  reading  an  addi- 
tional number  of  Psalms.  (41)  The  monks  were 
bound  to  remain  in  the  community,  to  which  they 
had  been  first  attached;  but  the  abbot  could  permit 
or  command  them  to  go  elsewhere,  if  he  thought  if: 
would  tend  to  their  greater  proficiency,  or  to  the 
good  of  religion.  (42)  I  find  in  one  of  the  Irish 
canons  the  age  for  making  the  monastic  vow  marked 
at  ^0  years  ;  (43)  but  whether  that  age  was  gene- 
rally considered  as  suilicient,  or  whether  it  was  re- 
quired in  all  our  old  monasteries,  I  am  not  able  to 
determine.  The  Irish  monks,  as  well  as  the  clergy 
at  large,  were  distinguished  from  the  laity  by  tlie 
tonsure,  of  which  enough  has  been  said  already ; 
(44)  but  they  had  no  particular  habit  or  form  of 
dress,  except  such  as  became  grave,  sedate,  and 
humble  persons.  They  wore  a  long  tunic  made  of 
wool,  over  which  they  sometimes  threw  the  cuculla 
or  mantle  of  the  same  material.  Notwithstanding 
the  variety  of  monastic  rules,  that  existed  in  Ireland, 
there  was  no  difference  as  to  the  colour  of  their  gar- 
ments ;  for  they  left  the  wool  in  the  natural  colour 
which  it  had  received  from  the  sheep.  (45)  Accord- 
ingly some  of  them  were  clad  in  wliite,  some  in 
black ;  for,  besides  white  sheep,  there  were  also 
black  ones  in  Ireland  ;  (45*)  but  there  was  no  obli- 
gation as  to  using  any  particular  colour. 

(41)  See  the  Poenitentialis  or  Supplementary  Rule  of  St.  Co- 
lumbanus  passim.  The  practice  of  inflicting  stripes  prevailed 
also  in  some  monasteries  of  the  Continent,  ejc.  c.  at  Clugni. 
(Fleury.  L.  63.  §.  60.) 

(42)  This  is  the  plain  meaning  of  the  2 1st  chapter  or  canon  of 
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the  synod,  called  of  St.  Patrick,  although  the  text  is  somewhat 
corrupt.  Dr.  Ledwich  says,  (.Antiquities,  &c.  /?.  406.)  that  in 
this  canon  are  noticed  the  Sarabaites,  a  sort  of  independent 
monks,  who  lived  as  they  pleased,  two  or  three  or  a  few  more 
together,  chiefly  in  cities  and  frequented  places,  under  no  Rule 
and  without  any  superior,  and  whom  St.  Jerome  represents  as 
pests  of  the  Church.  (See  Bingham,  Origines,  SfC.  B.  vii.  ch,  2. 
sect.  4.)  But  in  the  quoted  canon  there  is  not  a  word  about  them. 
Did  the  Doctor  mean  to  state,  that  there  were  Sarabaites  in 
Ireland  ?  He  refers  also  to  the  third  canon  of  the  synod  of  St. 
Patrick,  Auxilius,  and  Isserainus.  Now  in  this  canon  monks  are 
not  mentioned  at  all,  the  words  of  it  being,  "  Clericus  vagus  non 
sit  in  plebe,"  the  intention  of  which  was,  that  every  clerk  should 
be  attached  to  a  church.  Among  the  Irish  monks  there  were 
none  such  as  the  Sai-abaites  ;  and  we  have  seen,  (above  Not.  34.) 
that  they  are,  without  exception,  defined  persons  living  solitary 
SfC.  under  the  authority  of  a  bishop  or  abbot.  And  by  the  34th 
canon  of  said  synod  any  monk  rambling  about  without  permission 
of  his  abbot  is  ordered  to  be  punished  ;  "  Monachus  inconsulto 
abbate  vagulus  debet  vindicari" 

(43)  A  viginti  annis  debet  unusquisque  constringi  non  adtes- 
tando  sed  voto  perjiciendo,  ut  est  illud,  Unusquisque  sicut  pro- 
posuit  corde  suo  faciat,  et  ut  vota  mea  reddam  in  conspectu  Do- 
mini, quia,  «&:c.  {Synod  of  St.  Patrick,  cap.  17.)  This  does  not 
mean,  that  persons  under  20  years  of  age  could  not  be  received 
in  the  monasteries,  and  it  was  quite  usual  to  instruct  boys  in  them ; 
but  according  to  this  regulation,  although  a  young  man  might 
have  an  intention,  and  even  declare  it,  to  become  a  monk,  he 
was  not  to  be  solemnly  bound  to  the  monastic  state,  until  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty.  And  to  this,  it  seems,  is  relative  the 
distinction  implied  in  tlie  words  adtestmido  and  perficiendo.  That 
was  supposed  to  be  a  perfect  age,  i.  e.  an  age,  in  which  a  person 
was  able  to  judge,  whether  he  could  fulfil  the  duties  of  that  state 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Just  before  the  words  quoted 
above  we  read,    "  in  aelate  perfecta,  hoc  est,  a  viginti  annis,"  &c. 

(44)  See  Chup.  xvii.  j.  16. 

(45)  Jocelin  writes  ( Vit.  St.  Pair.  cap.  185.) :  "  Super  caetera 
indumenta  (S.  Patricius)  cuculla  Candida  amiciebatur,  ut  ipse  ha- 
bitus forma  et  colore  monachatus  sui  speciem,  et  candidatum  hu- 
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militatis  et  innocentiae  repraesentare  videretur.  Unde  et  mona- 
chi  in  Hibernia  S.  Patricii  sequendo  vestigia  per  multa  temporinn 
volumina  habitu  siwplici  contenti  erant,  quern  ovium  ministrahat 
lana,  qualibet  exti-inseca  tindura  remota.''  The  wool,  which  he 
alluded  to,  was  usually  white.  Thus  Adamnan  makes  mention 
( Vit,  S.  Col.  L,  2.  c.  44.)  of  the  white  tunic,  Candida  tunica^ 
of  St.  Columba ;  and  in  the  2d  Life  of  this  saint  we  read  (c.np. 
6  )  that  he  instructed  in  Hy  candidus  monachorum  greges.  St. 
Cuthbert  of  Lindisfarne,  who,  whether  an  Irishman  or  not,  fol- 
lowed the  Irish  practices,  used  the  common  sort  of  dress,  but  so 
as  that  his  was  not  remarkable  either  for  nicety  or  dirt.  And  hence 
it  became  a  rule  of  his  monastery,  that  no  one  should  wear  clothes 
of  a  variegated  or  precious  colour,  and  that  the  monks  should  be 
content  chiefly  with  such  as  the  natural  wool  of  the  sheep  did 
furnish.  (Bede,  ViL  S.  Ciithb.  cap.  16.)  Of  the  cuculla  of  St. 
Columba  we  have  seen  elsewhere  (Not.  175  to  Chap.  xi).  Some 
cucullas  were  long,  some  short.  That  which  Jocelin  says  was 
worn  by  St.  Patrick,  appears  to  have  been  long,  as  covering  his 
other  garments;  and,  as  the  Irish  monks  followed  his  example, 
we  may  suppose  that  theirs  were  long  also. 

(45*)  Giraldus  Cambrensis  says,  {Topogr.  Hib.  DisL  3.  cap. 
10.)  that  the  Irish  wore  thin  w^oollens,  {laneis  enim  tenuiter  utun- 
tur)  by  which,  as  appears  from  what  follows,  he  must  have  meant 
woollen  mantles,  and  that  these  were  generally  black,  because  the 
sheep  were  black  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Ledwich,  in  a  chapter  on  the 
Ancient  Irish  dress,  full  of  mistakes  and  mis-statements,  tells  us, 
( Antiq.  p.  339.)  that  their  reason  for  using  black  clothing  was, 
that  such  was  the  colour  of  tlieir  bogs,  their  constant  retreats. 
Now  this  great  antiquary  had  just  before  quoted  the  passage  of 
Giraldus,  to  which  I  have  referred  ;  but  he  could  not  resist  his  pas- 
sion for  casting  some  slur  on  the  Irish  nation.  Giraldus  assigns  as 
the  cause  of  that  part  of  their  clothing  being  black,  that  their  sheep 
were  black ;  but  the  Doctor  brings  in  the  bogs.  He  might  as  well 
have  said,  that  dark  colours  were  preferred  at  Rome,  "  Roma  magis 
fuscis  vestitur,  Gallia  riifis"  (Martial,  Epig.  129.  L.  14.)  because 
the  Romans  used  to  hide  themselves  in  bogs.  \Miere  did  he  find^ 
that  they  were  the  constant  retreats  of  the  Irish  in  ancient  times  ? 
Was  it  in  Borlase's  account  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  to  which  he  re- 
fers, an  author  treating  of  the  civil  wars  of  Ireland  in   the  17th 
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century?  What  an  antiquary!  Black  sheep  could  not  have 
been  as  general  in  Ireland  in  Giraldus'  time  as  he  seems  to  say, 
whereas  Jocelin,  his  contemporary,  in  mentioning  the  white  wool 
of  St.  Patrick's  cuculla,  and  his  example  being  followed  by  the 
Irish  monks  in  not  dyeing  the  wool  for  their  ganiients,  (see  Not^ 
jjrec.J  plainly  alludes  to  white  wool.  Giraldus  spoke  of  only  such 
parts  of  Ireland  as  he  was  better  acquainted  with. 

§.  VII.  As  I  have  happened  to  touch  upon  the 
mode  of  dress,  I  must  be  here  allowed  to  make  a 
few  remaks  on  the  beastly  assertion  of  Ledvvich, 
(46)  that  not  only  the  Irish  laity  but  even  their  ec- 
clesiastics of  old  times  were  in  the  habit  of  not  wear- 
ing any  other  dress  than  a  short  sort  of  mantle,  that 
covered  the  shoulders  and  reached  only  to  the  elbows, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  body  absolutely  naked.  (47) 
This  he  founds  on  a  vile  mis-interpretation  of  a 
canon  of  the  Irish  church,  by  which  it  was  ordered 
that,  if  any  clerk  from  the  ostiarius  (or  door-keeper) 
up  to  the  priest  be  seen  without  a  tunic,  or  do  not 
cover  the  turpitude  and  nakedness  of  his  belly,  he 
be  despised  by  the  laity  and  separated  from  the 
Church.  (48)  But  the  object  of  the  canon  was, 
the  clergy  should  not  appear  dressed  in  a  fashion, 
which  was  very  general  with  young  and  military 
men,  particularly  of  the  lower  orders,  who  below 
their  upper  dress,  reaching  to  the  elbows  or  waist, 
wore  a  sort  of  pantaloons  covering  in  one  piece  the 
thighs,  legs,  and  feet,  but  so  tight  and  litted  so 
close  to  the  limbs  as  to  discover  every  muscle  and 
motion  of  the  parts,  which  it  covered.  (49)  Pan- 
taloons of  this  kind  were  justly  considered  as  an  in- 
decent article  of  dress,  and  particularly  unbecoming 
ecclesiastics,  on  which  account  the  impropriety  of  it 
was  marked  in  the  strong  terms,  which  occur  in  the 
canon,  representing  it  as  tantamount  to  real  naked- 
ness. Accordingly  it  was  enacted  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  excommuuication,  that  no  clergyman  should 
appear,  or   be   seen   by  others,  except  habited,    at 
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least,  in  a  tunica  femoralis,  that  is,  a  coat  closed 
behind  and  before,  which  should  reach,  at  least,  to 
the  knees,  (50)  This  then  is  the  sum  total  of  what 
Ledvvich  has  so  shamefully  misrepresented.  (51)  I 
may  here  observe,  that  in  the  canon  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  bishops  ;  for  they  always  appeared  in  their 
full  dress.  The  use  of  those  pantaloons  even  by  the 
laity  was  disapproved  of;  but,  in  spite  of  the  exer- 
tions of  the  clergy  and  of  others,  it  was  retained 
by  the  lower  orders  until  a  late  period.  (52) 

(46)  Antiq.  S^c.  p,  332. 

(47)  He  charges  the  Anglo-Saxons  with  following  the  same 
practice,  even  down  as  late  as  the  12th  century;  and  why? 
Because  William  of  Malmesbury  says,  that  the  English  wore 
clothes,  which  reached  to  the  middle  of  the  knees,  and  that  their 
skins  v/ere  punctured  with  ornamental  figures.  The  latter  part 
of  this  passage  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  ;  but  surely,  if 
their  clothes  reached  to  their  knees,  their  dress  was  very  different 
from  that,  which  he  attributes  to  them.  Here  he  introduces  one 
of  his  favourite  nonsensical  positions,  viz.  that  the  Irish  were  de- 
scended from  the  same  stock  with  the  Anglo-Saxons,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  false,  unless  our  antiquaiy  meant  to  go  back 
as  far  as  the  times  of  Noah.  The  Irish  were  derived  from  a 
southern  source,  the  Anglo-Saxons  from  a  northern ;  their  lan- 
guages were  essentially  different,  and  so  was  their  mythology; 
not  to  mention  several  other  particularities,  which  it  is  not  my 
province  to  inquire  into. 

(48)  This  canon  is  No.  6.  of  the  synod,  called  of  Patrick, 
Auxilius,  and  Isserninus,  ap.  Ware,  Opnsc.  S.  Pair.  p.  42.)  and 
is  thus  in  the  original ;  "  Qiiicumque  clericus,  ah  ostiario  usque 
ad  sacerdotem,  sine  tunica  visus  fuerit,  aut  turpitudinem  ventris 
et  nuditatem  non  tegat—pariter  a  laicis  contemnentur,  et  ab 
Ecdesia  separentur."  In  Martene  s  edition  of  this  canon  fNov. 
Thes.  Anced,  Tom.  4.  col.  5.)  the  words,  Patricius  ait,  are  pre- 
fixed to  it,  and  instead  of  simply  tunica,  we  find  tunica  femorali, 
as  also,  instead  of  aut,  lihdiS  quae;  and  after  panVer  it  has  con- 
demnahuntur,  et  ab  Ecdesia  separahuntur.  But  St.  Patrick 
could  not  have  been  the  author  of  this  canon,  whereas  it  contains 
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likewise  an  order  for  observing  the  Roman  tonsure,  an  order, 
which  could  not  have  been  made  until,  at  the  earliest,  after  the 
Southern  Irish  had  received  the  Roman  paschal  computation  and, 
what  usually  accompanied  it,  the  Roman  tonsure,  which  they  did 
not  prior  to  about  A.  D.  633.  (See  Chap.  xv.  §,  6.)  Ware  was 
mistaken  in  assigning  this  canon,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
other  canons  of  that  synod,  to  St.  Patrick  and  his  companions ; 
and  hence  he  supposed,  (ib.  p.  124.)  that  the  ancient  author  of 
the  old  catalogue  of  the  three  classes  of  Irish  saints,  ( ap.  Usher, 
Pr.  p.  913,  seqq.)  of  which  I  have  elsewhere  treated  at  large, 
was  wrong  in  stating,  that  the  two  first  classes  used  the  old  Irish 
tonsure.  Now  the  fact  is,  that  said  author  was  right ;  and  if  St- 
Patrick  had  commanded  the  use  of  the  Roman  tonsure,  the  Irish 
clergy  would  never  have  adopted  any  other.  Accordingly  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  canon  in  question  was  passed  some  time  in  the  7th 
or  8th  century.  I  say  the  8th,  beause  the  MSS.  whence  D'Achery 
and  Martene  published  their  collections  of  Irish  canons,  were  as 
old  as  that  period. 

(49)  Tills  sort  of  dress  is  described  by  Giraldus,  who  (Topogr. 
Jiib.  Dist.  3.  cap,  10.)  writes ;  "  Caputiis  namque  modicis  assu- 
eti  simt  et  arctis,  trans  humeros  deorsum,  cubito  tenus  protensis, 
variisque  colorum  generibus  panniculorumque  plerumque  consutis  ; 
sub  quibus  phalingis  laneis  quoque  palliorum  vice  utuntur,  seu 
braccis  caligatis,  seu  caligis  braccatis,  et  his  plerumque  colore  fu- 
catis."  It  is  not  my  business  to  enter  into  a  minute  explanation  of 
this  passage,  which  is  not  as  clear  as  Dr.  Ledwich  (Antiq.  p. 
339.)  imagined.  It  would  indeed  be  clear  enough,  were  we 
to  understand  it  as  he  does.  For  he  introduces,  besides  the  ca- 
puche,  a  jacket  as  placed  between  it  and  the  braccae  or  panta- 
loons. But  Giraldus  makes  no  mention  of  a  jacket,  unless  it  be 
supposed,  that  he  comprized  it  under  the  name  of  capuche.  And 
it  is  probable,  that  he  did ;  whereas  he  places  immediately  be- 
neath it  either  the  phalingae  or  the  braccae.  But  the  Doctor,  who 
understands  by  phalingae  or  falliri  a  jacket,  makes  him  say,  that 
the  braccae  were  worn  below  the  fallin.  Now  Giraldus  has  no 
such  thing ;  and  liis  plain  meaning,  as  appears  from  the  particle 
seu^  is  that  below  what  he  calls  the  capuche  some  wore  the  fallin, 
and  others  the  braccae.  The  fallin  was  certainly  not  a  jacket^ 
According  to  O'Brien's  and  Shaw's  dictionaries  (at  Fallain)  it 
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was  the  Irish  cloak  or  mantle,  and  this  corresponds  with  Giraldus' 
observing,  that  they  were  used  palliorum  vice.  Yet  I  allow,  that 
the  poorer  Irish  wore  a  jacket ;  (see  Walker's  Histor.  Essay  on 
Irish  dress,  pi.  1 .  Jig.  2.)  and  it  seems  that  the  fallin,  which 
some  of  them  wore,  was  only  a  sort  of  a  petticoat.  (See  ib.  pi.  1. 
Jig.  6.)  Yet  Walker  is  sometimes  incorrect  on  these  points ;  for 
instance,  he  translates  (p.  28.)  Giraldus'  words,  phalingis  laneis 
&c.  as  if  he  had  said,  that  the  Irish,  or  some  of  them,  wore  the 
fallin,  besides  large  loose  breeches  or  trovosers.  Instead  of  besides 
he  should  have  written  or  ;  nor  had  he  any  right  to  bring  in  the 
words  large  loose,  particularly  as  he  himself  had  (p.  3.)  spoken 
of  the  straight  bracca,  that  was  fitted  exceedingly  close  to  the 
limbs.  Troivsers,  or  trotvses  as  in  Ware's  Antiquities  (ch.  11.) 
and  in  Harris's  additions  (ch.  23.)  is  a  mis-translation  of  the  ^mc- 
cis  caligatis  of  Giraldus,  whereas  he  meant  the  tight  sort  of 
covering  used  by  many  of  the  Irish,  and  not  the  wide  one  called 
trowsers  or  trowses.  Lynch  (Cambr.  Evers.  ji'  122.)  gives  a  very 
accurate  description  of  it  in  these  words;  "  Apud  Hibernos 
bracca  indumentum  est  continuum,  non  intercisum,  succos,  tibi- 
alia,  et  foeminalia  complectens  quo  uno  ductu  quis  pedibus,  suris, 
et  foemoribus  induat.  Nee  enlmjluiians  erat  (ut  ait  Tacitus) 
sed  strictum,  et  sitigulos  artus  exprimetis — Inguinem  tegunt  qui- 
dem  braccae,  ita  tamen  ut  plane  nudare  videantur,  nisi  longiora 
timicarum  peniculamenta  eidem  obtenderentur.''  His  using  nudare 
comes  to  the  same  point  as  the  turpitudinem  ventris  et  nuditatem 
of  the  canon.  By  longiora  timicarum  peniculamenta  he  means 
the  fi'inges  of  the  short  tunic  or  jacket,  that  hang  down  from  it 
over  the  bracca.  The  reader  will  form  a  clear  idea  of  both  the 
jacket  and  bracca,  or  pantaloons,  by  looking  over  the  figures  of 
O'More's  (of  Leix)  soldiers  in  two  drawings  ap.  Ledwich,  ib.  at 
7).  354. 

(50)  The  tunica  Jhemoralis  must,  as  the  very  name  shows,  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  short  tunic  or  jacket.  Figurcg 
of  persons  wearing  it  may  be  seen  passion  in  Walker's  Histor.  &c. 
ex.  c.  pi.  I.  Jig.  1.  III.  Jig.  I.  2.  3.  &c,  Ledwich  has,  (pi.  20 
at  p.  282.)  after  Walker,  from  paintings  in  the  abbey  of  Knock- 
moy,  similar  figures,  in  some  of  which  it  comes  down  to  the  knees? 
or  even  lower,  and  in  others  not  quite  so  far. 

(51)  The  practice  of  the  Protestant   bishops,  who,  when  ap- 
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pearlng  In  public  in  the  short  dress  used  in  our  times,  wear  a  kind 
of  apron,  might  have  taught  him  to  explain  the  words  of  the  canon 
in  a  manner  v^uite  different  from  what  he  has  done. 

(52)  Lynch  §ays,  {loc  ciL)  that  the  higher  orders  had  ceased 
before  his  times  to  wear  them,  but  that  the  plebeians  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  drop  the  use  of  them,  until  at  length  some  time 
before  the  war,  that  began  in  1641,  they,  partly  of  their  own 
accord,  and  partly  through  the  exhortations  of  the  priests,  ex- 
changed them  for  breeches.  He  thinks,  that  the  reason,  for 
which  they  had  been  so  much  attached  to  the  use  of  those  panta- 
loons, was,  that  no  sort  of  covering  was  so  convenient  for  their 
running  with  that  innate  swiftness  of  foot,  for  which  they  were  so 
remarkable. 

§.  VIII.  In  the  canon  now  treated  of*  there  is  a 
clause,  relative  to  the  wives  of  clerks,  from  which 
it  has  been  inferred,  that  even  our  priests  were  mar- 
ried, at  least  at  the  time  when  said  canon  was  made. 
After  the  order  for  not  being  seen  without  the  long 
tunic,  and  that  for  using  the  Roman  tonsure,  (53) 
it  is  enjoined,  that  the  clerk's  wife  shall  not  v.alk 
out  without  having  her  head  veiled.  (54)  Now,  as 
in  the  text  of  the  canon  the  name  clerk  comprizes 
the  various  orders  from  the  lowest,  the  ostiarius,  up 
to  the  priests,  it  may  be  supposed,  that  by  a  clerk's 
wife  may  be  understood  one  also  of  a  priest.  Yet 
this  is  not  certain  ;  for  the  name  priest  might  have 
been  inserted  not  inclusively,  but  exclusively,  as  if  it 
were  said,  that  all  the  members  of  the  clerical  orders 
lower  than  that  of  the  priest  should  wear  the  tunic 
reaching,  at  least,  to  the  knees.  For  it  may  be 
conjectured,  that  the  priests  were  not  chargeable  with 
following  the  lay  fashion  above  described,  and  that 
only  some  of  the  younger  clerks,  including  even 
deacons,  had  adopted  it.  As  a  priest  could  not 
have  been  in  those  times  under  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  as  a  peculiar  appearance  of  gravity  was  required 
from  him,  it  is  hard  to  think,  that  he  would  have 
appeared  in  such  a  dress.     According  to  this  suppo- 
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sition,  the  regulation  relative  to  the  wives  of  clerks 
did  not  extend  to  priests.  I  have  not  met  with  a 
single  instance  of  a  married  priest  in  Ireland  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Anglo-Normans  and  Welsh,  among 
whom  such  priests  were  to  be  found.  (55)  Yet  I 
allow  that  the  words  of  the  canon  seem  to  favour  the 
marriage  of  the  Irish  clergy,  at  least  of  the  orders 
inferior  to  the  priesthood,  although  they  do  not  agree 
with  other  documents.  The  abbot  Commian,  who 
was  an  Irishman,  and  in  all  probability  lived  in  the 
seventh  century,  has  in  his  penitential  (56)  a  canon 
condemning  the  marriage  not  only  of  a  monk,  but 
likewise  of  a  clerk,  after  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
God,  and  sentencing  the  delinquent  to  a  penance  of 
ten  years,  three  of  which  on  bread  and  water,  besides 
abstaining  from  the  use  of  matrimony.  (57)  There 
may  have  been  a  variety  of  practices  in  Ireland  re- 
lative to  this  matter,  but  some  other  arguments, 
besides  the  quoted  passage  of  the  sixth  Irish  canon, 
would  be  necessary  to  prove,  that  our  priests  were 
allowed  to  have  wives.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that, 
although  a  priest  was  not  permitted  to  marry  after 
his  ordination,  he  might  have  been  allowed  to  re- 
tain a  wife,  whom  he  had  before  it,  as  now  practised 
in  the  Greek  church,  and  that  thus  this  canon  may 
be  reconciled  with  that  of  Cummian,  who  mentions 
after  he  had  devoted  himself  to  God.  But  I  find 
no  reasons  for  admitting,  that  this  practice  was  ever 
received  in  Ireland  ;  where,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems 
to  have  been  condemned.  (58)  This  mucli  is  certain, 
that  not  only  in  the  times  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
but  likewise  as  far  back  as  those  of  Lan franc,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  there  were  no  Irish  married 
priests ;  for,  if  there  were,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  taken  notice  of  a  practice  so  contrary  to  the 
then  general  discipline  of  the  Western  church,  as 
he  did  of  other  Irish  customs,  some  of  which  were 
of  much  less  importance. 
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(53)  See  above  Not.  48. 

(54)  "  Et  uxor  ejus  si  non  velato  capite  amhulaverit,  pariter"  Sec. 
Usher  {Discourse  of  the  Religion,  Sfc,  ch.  5.)  take  notice  of  these 
words,  as  indicating,  that  the  Irish  clergy  were  not  prohibited 
from  marrying.  But  he  gives  no  other  proof,  except  its  being 
related,  that  St.  Patrick  was  son  of  a  deacon  and  grandson  of  a 
priest.  This,  however,  does  not  prove,  that  the  law  of  ecclesi- 
astical celibacy  did  not  exist  in  Irelaud.  He  speaks  of  the  clergy 
in  general,  but  without  the  least  allusion  to  bishops,  as  they  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  canon.  And,  as  already  observed  (Not.  75 
to  Chap.  XXV.)  he  had  changed  his  opinion  with  regard  to  them. 
As  to  what  he  says  about  the  British  clergy,  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  discipline  of  the  Irish  church.  Toland  (Nazarenus, 
Letter  2.  Sect.  2.  §.  12.)  has  followed  Usher,  adding  what  St. 
Bernard  has  about  the  eight  so  called  archbishops  of  Armagh, 
who  were  married.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  those  eight  were  merely 
nominal  archbishops,  as  Toland  well  knew,  who  accordingly  calls 
them  absolute  laymen.  He  talks  also  of  the  Culdees  being  mar- 
ried ;  but  he  tells  us,  {ih.  sect.  3.)  that  said  Culdees  were  commonly 
laymen.  Whether  they  were  or  not,  the  Irish  Colideior  Culdees 
were  out  of  the  question ;  and  Toland  observes,  (ib.)  that  he 
confines  his  discourse  to  the  Scotch  Culdees  alone,  omitting  those 
of  Ireland.  Yet  Dr.  Ledwich  refers  to  Toland,  as  if  he  had  said 
that  the  Irish  Culdees  were  married ;  (see  Not.  ii  to  Chap,  xxxi.) 
and  elsewhere  he  gives  us  with  exaggeration  the  fable  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Celsus,  archbishop  of  Armagh.  (See  Not.  75  to  Chap, 

XXV.) 

(55)  See  Chap,  xxx,  §.  6. 

(56)  Concerning  this  Penitential,  or  De  poenitentiarum  men- 
sura,  see  Chap.  xv.   §.  8.  and  ib.  Not.  55. 

(57)  This  canon  is  in  cap.  3.  and  in  these  words ;  *'  Si  clericus  aut 
monachus,  postquam  se  De  voverit,  ad  secularem  habitum  iterum 
reversus  fuerit,  aut  uxorem  duxerit,  decem  annis  poeniteat,  tri- 
bus  ex  his  in  pane  et  aqua,  et  nunquam  postea  in  conjugio  cO' 
puletur.  Quod  si  noluerit,  sancta  synodus  vel  sedes  apostolica 
separavit  eos  a  communione  et  convocationibus  Catholicorum." 
(Compare  with  Not.  72.  below.)  By  clericus  Cummian  must  have 
understood  only  the  clerks  of  the  higher  or  holy  orders,  whereas 
those  of  the  four  minor  ones,  as  they  are  now  reckoned,  were 
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not  prohibited  from  returning  to  the  world  and  taking  wives,  un- 
less we  are  to  suppose,  that  his  rules  and  those  of  the  Irish  church 
were  more  severe  than  those  of  others.  And  in  fact  the  words, 
postquam  Deo  voverit,  seem  to  indicate,  that  he  alluded  only  to 
the  higher  orders. 

(58)  If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  discipline  of.  the  Irish  church 
from  the  treatise  of  St.  Columbanus  entitled  Liber  de  poenitenti' 
arum  mensura  taxanda,  (ap,  Bibl.  Pair.  Tom,  12.  p,  2\,S€qq' 
A.  1677.)  which  is  different  from  the  penitential  for  monks  annexed 
to  his  Rule,  (see  above  Not.  24  and  41.)  clergymen,  whose  wives, 
which  they  had  before  their  ordination,  were  still  living,  were 
bound  to  abstain  from  them  after  they  had  taken  orders.  His  20th 
canon  is  as  follows ;  "  Si  quis  autem  clericusy  aut  diaconus,  vel 
alicujus  gradus,  qui  laicus  fuit  in  seculo  cum  Jiliis  et  JiliabuSy 
post  conversiojiem  suam  iterum  suam  cognoverit  clientelam,  et  Ji- 
lium  iterum  de  ea  genuerit^  sciat  se  adulterium  joerpetrasse  et  nan 
minus  peccasse  quam  si  ab  Juventute  sua  clericus  Juisset^  et  cum 
puella  aliena  peccasset,  quia  post  votum  suum  peccavit,  postquam 
se  Domino  consecravit,  et  votum  suum  irritumjecit ;  idcirco  simi-' 
liter  septem  annis  in  pane  et  aqua  poeniteat.''  That  by  clientelam 
he  meant  a  wife  is  evident  from  the  whole  context,  and  is  confirmed 
by  a  parallel  canon  of  the  penitential  annexed  to  a  Missal  found  at 
Bobbie  (of  which  herafter)  and  much  the  same  as  the  Liber  de 
poenitentiarum  mensura^  Sec.  The  12th  canon  of  this  penitential 
has ;  "  Si  quis  clericus  vel  superior  gradus,  qui  uxorem  habuitj 
et  post  honorem  iterum  earn  cognoverit^  sciat  se  adulterium  com- 
misisse,  Clericus  quatuor,  diaconus  sex,  sacerdos  septem,  epis- 
copus  duodecim,  singuli  in  pane  et  aqua  juxta  ordinem  suum." 
Mabillon  observes  [Not.  on  this  canon)  that  by  clericus  perhaps  is 
meant  a  subdeacon.  The  rules  of  this  penetential  were  in  all 
probability  founded  on  the  practices  of  the  Irish  church, 

§.  IX.  It  is  very  probable,  that  the  Roman  litur- 
gy  and  offices  were  universally  received  in  Ireland 
about  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  were  observed  in  those  parts, 
where  the  English  power  prevailed.  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,  amidst  all  his  grumbling,  does  not  charge 
the  Irish  with  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  Eng- 
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llsh  or  Romans.  The  exertions  of  Gillibert,  bishop 
of  Limerick,  had  paved  the  way  for  setting  aside  the 
old  various  Irish  liturgies,  &c. ;  (59)  but  St.  Ma- 
lachy's  authority  and  influence  contributed  much 
more  to  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  practices. 
(60)  Add  the  seventh  canon  of  the  synod  of  Cashel, 
held  in  1 17'2,  in  which  is  an  injunction  to  the  same 
effect.  (61)  Although  this  synod  was  not  attended 
by  the  prelates  of  Ulster,  yet  we  may  safely  infer 
from  their  adherence  to  the  principles  of  St  Malachy, 
that  they  approved  of  that  injunction.  The  apos- 
tolic legates,  of  whom  there  was  a  constant  succes- 
sion in  Ireland  during  that  century,  undoubtedly  took 
care  to  introduce  and  enforce  the  practices  of  the 
Roman  system.  Of  the  old  Irish  liturgies  and  of- 
fices no  copy  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  be  found,  except 
perhaps  of  the  one,  and  that  the  most  remarkable, 
which  was  called  Cursus  Scotoruniy  or  the  liturgy 
&c.  of  the  old  Scots  or  Irish ;  which  was  brought 
to  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick,  and  was  the  only  one  ob- 
served during  the  times  of  the  first  class  of  Irish 
saints,  and  consequently  for  above  100  years.  (62) 
I  have  had  occasion  to  allude  to  it  more  than  once, 
and  to  remark,  that  after  the  introduction  of  new 
liturgies  or  masses  it  was  still  followed  by  St.  Com- 
gall  in  Ireland,  and  by  St.  Columbanus,  in  the  con- 
tinent. (63)  It  has  been  said,  that  it  was  originally 
the  liturgy  of  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist ;  that  it  was 
used  by  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  other  Greeks, 
afterwards  received  by  Cassian,  Honoratus  first  abbot 
of  Lerins,  St.  Caesarius,  bishop  of  Aries,  and  the 
abbot  Porcarius,  also  by  St.  Lupus  of  Troies  and  St. 
German  of  Auxerre,  the  friends  of  St.  Patrick,  who 
received  it  from  them  ;  and  that  it  was  retained  by 
St.  Comgall,  &c.  (64)  This  cursus  continued  in 
force,  at  least  with  the  followers  of  St.  Columbanus, 
for  many  years  after  that  saint's  death  in  6l5.  (65) 
How  long  it  might  have  been  kept  up  in  Ireland  by 
the  monks  of  St.   Comgall's   institution,  I  am  not 
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able  to  discover.     It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  liturgy  usually  called  GalUcana,  (p^) 

(59)  See  Chap.  xxv.  ;^.  10. 

(60)  See  Chap.  xxvi.  §.   6  and  10,  and  xxvii.  J.  5. 

(61)  See  Chap.  XXIX.  §.  3. 

(62)  See  Chap.  x.  ^.  4.  It  is  called  in  the  Catalogue  of  saints  (^ap- 
Usher,  Pr.  p.  913.)  una  missa,  una  celehratio. 

(63)  See  Chap.  1.  §.  5.  x.  §.  12.  xiii.  §.  U. 

(64?)  Such  is  the  account  given  in  the  tract  on  the  Origin  of 
Ecclesiastical  offices,  quoted  by  Usher,  {Pr.  p.  343,  840,  and 
917.)  and  published  in  Spelman's  Councils,  Sfc.  {^ol.  I.  p.  176, 
s€qq.)  and  in  Wilkins'  {Vol.  4.  p.  741,  seqq.).  Although  written 
in  a  course  style,  and  sometimes  incorrect,  owing  perhaps  to  an 
unlearned  transcriber,  and  containing  various  mistakes,  some  of 
which  have  been  noticed  by  Usher,  it  is,  however,  worth  copying. 
After  giving  an  account  of  the  cursus  called  the  Galilean  one,  the 
origin  of  which  he  ascribes  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  which, 
he  says,  was  followed  by  St.  Polycarp,  and  in  the  Gauls  by  Sr. 
Irenaeus,  &c.  the  author  continues;  "  Sedbeatus  Marcus  evangel- 
ista,  sicut  refert  Josephus  et  Eusebius  in  quarto  libro,  per  totam 
^gyptum  vel  Italiam  taliter  praedicaverunt,  sicut  unam  ecclesiam, 
ut  Omnis  sanctus,  vel  Gloria  in  excelsis,  vel  oratione  Dominica, 
et  Amen  universi  tam  viri  quam  foeminae  decantarent.  Tanta 
fuit  sua  praedicatio  unita,  et  postea  Evangelium  ex  ore  Petri  apos- 
toli  edidit.  Beatus  Hieronymus  adfirmat  ipsum  cursum,  qui  di- 
citur  praesente  tempore  Scotorum,  beatus  Marcus  decantavit,  et 
post  ipsum  Gregorius  Nanzenzenus,  quern  Hieronymus  suum 
magistrum  esse  adfirmat.  Et  beatus  Basilius,  frater  ipsius  S. 
Gregorii,  Antonius  Paulus,  Macarius,  vel  Joannes  et  Malchus  se- 
cundum ordinem  patrum  decantaverunt.  Inde  postea  beatissimus 
Cassianus,  qui  Livoronsi  {Linerensiy  or  Liriiwnsi,  Usher)  monas- 
terio  beatum  Honorium  habuit  comparem.  Et  post  ipsum  beatu$ 
Honoratus  primus  abbas,  et  S.  Caesarius  episcopus,  qui  -fuit 
in  Arelata,  et  beatus  Porcarius  abbas,  qui  in  ipso  monasterio  fuit, 
ipsum  cursum  decantaverunt ;  qui  beatum  Lupum  et  beatum  Ger- 
manum  monachos  in  eorum  monasterio  habuerunt ;  et  ipsi  sub  nor- 
man  regulae  ipsum  cursum  ibidem  decantaverunt.  Et  postea  in 
episcopatus  cathedra  (epuc&patu  cathedram)  summi  honoriS;  pr» 
YOL.  IV.  B  8 
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reverentia  sanctitatis  eoriim,  sunt  adepti ;  ct  postea  in  Britanniis 
vel  Scottiis  praedicaverunt,  quae  Vita  beati  Germani  episcopi  An- 
tisioderensis  et  Vita  beati  L\:pi  adfirmat.  Qui  beatain  Patricium 
spiritaliter  litteras  sacras  docuerunt,  atque  enutrierunt,  et  ipsum 
episcopum  proeorum  praedicatione  {per  eorum  praedicationem, 
Usher)  archiepiscopum  in  Scottiis  ac  Britanniis  posuerunt,  qui 
vixit  annos  centum  quinquaginta  tres,  et  ipsum  cursum  ibidem 
decantavit.  Et  post  ipsum  beatus  Wandilochus  senex  et  beatus 
Gomogillus  fCo77igallus),  qui  habuerunt  in  eorum  monasterio 
monachos  circiter  tria  millia.  Inde  beatus  Wandilochus  in  prae- 
tlicationis  ministerium  abbato  ('a  beatOf  Usher)  Gomogillo  missus 
est,  ct  beatus  Columbanus  partibus  Galliarum  destinati  sunt 
Luxogilum  (Luxeii)  monasterium ;  et  ibidem  ipsum  cursum  de- 
can  taverunt.  Et  inde  postea  percrebuit  formam  (forma  or 
foma)  sanctitatis  eorum  per  universum  orbem  terrum ;  et  multa 
coenobia,  ex  eorum  doctrina,  tarn  virorum  quam  puellarum 
sunt  congregata.  Et  postea  inde  sumpsit  exordium  sub  beato  Co- 
lumbano,  quod  ante  beatus  Marcus  evangelista  decantavit-  Et 
si  nos  non  creditis,  inquirite  in  Vita  beati  Columbani  et  beati  Eas- 
tasi  fEustasiiJ  abbatis,  plenius,  invenietis,  et  dicta  beati  Atthe- 
leti  ( Atthlati  Usher)  abbatis  Ebovensis  {Attalay  abbot  o^  Bobbio),'' 
From  this  author's  being  so  particular  in  tracing  the  history  of 
the  Cursus  Scoiorum,  i.  e.  of  the  Irish,  while  he  treats  very 
slightly  of  four  other  courses  or  liturgies  mentioned  by  him,  it  ap- 
pears very  probable,  that  he  was  an  Irishman,  and  perhaps  one 
of  those,  that  lived  in  the  continent.  But,  it  may  be  said,  if  he 
were,  would  he  have  told  us,  that  St.  Patrick  lived  153  years? 
This  I  suspect  to  be  an  erratum  of  a  copyist ;  and  it  is  plain  tliat 
in  his  text,  as  it  now  exists,  there  are  several  errata.  I  cannot 
find,  who  was  the  blessed  Wandilochus  mentioned  by  him,  except 
that  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  companions  of  St. 
Columbanus,  who  set  out  with  him  from  Ireland.  They  were 
twelve  in  all ;  but  their  names  are  not  regularly  recorded.  (See 
Not.  5.  to  Chap.  XIII.)  What  said  author  has  about  that  cursus 
having  been  originally  that  of  St.  Mark,  or  as  Mabillon  explain* 
it,  {Disquisitio  de  Cursu  Ga'licano,  ^  1  in  his  work  De  Litur- 
gja  Galiicana)  an  Alexandrian  liturgy,  is  curious,  although  I 
would  not  pretend  to  say,  that  it  is  certain.  There  is  a  liturgy, 
called  of  St.  Mark,  which  l>ad  been  found  in  Calabria  by  Sirlet, 
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and  was  afterwards  printed  in  Paris.  But  it  is  more  than  doubtful, 
v\>hether  St.  Mark  had  any  thing  t6  do  with  it.  (See  Bona,  Rer. 
LHur^ic.  L.l.  cap.  8.) 

(65)  It  is  plain,  that  it  was  used  in  the  life-time  of  the  author  of 
the  now  quoted  tract.  Now  he  lived  after  the  death  of  Eustasius 
and  Attala,  the  former  of  whom  succeeded  St.  Columbanus  at 
Luxeu,  and  the  latter  at  Bobbio. 

(66)  We  have  seen,  (Not.  64'.)  that  said  author  makes  a  dis- 
tinction between  them.  We  have  another  proof  from  its  having 
been  remarked,  in  opposition  to  St.  Columbanus  and  his  Rule, 
that  the  Mass,  which  he  celebrated,  differed  in  some  points  from 
that,  which  was  usually  observed  in  France  in  his  times,  that  is, 
from  the  old  Gallican  liturgy,  which  was  not  set  aside  until  long 
after  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  Jonas  relates  (  Vit.  S.  Eus- 
tasii,  cap.  5.)  that  Agrestinus,  an  enemy  of  Columbanus'  Rule, 
said,  "  Columbanum  etiam  a  caeterorum  ecclesiasticorum  more 
desciscere,  et  sacra  Missariun  solemn/a  multiplicatione  oratiomim 
vel  coUectarum  celebrare''  It  is  indeed  probable,  that  the  Gal- 
Jican  liturgy,  strictly  so  called,  (of  which  see  JMabillon  De  Lifur- 
gia  GaUicana)  was  introduced  into  Ireland  during  the  period  of 
the  second  class  of  Irish  saints.  In  a  Mass  celebrated  by  Columb- 
kill  the  name  of  St.  Martin  was  mentioned  among  the  commemo- 
rations. (See  Not.  182.  to  Chap,  xi.)  Now  as  Mabillon  observes, 
{ih.  L.  1.  cap.  5.)  his  name  was  commemorated  in  the  Gallican 
liturgy.  Columbkill  might  Iiave  received  his  Mass  from  the  Britons 
David,  Gildas,  and  Docus  ;  (see  Chap.  x.  §.  4.)  and  it  is  said, 
that  the  Britons  followed  the  Gallican  liturgy.  Yet  St.  Martin's 
name  might  have  been  also  in  the  Mass,  which  St.  German  and 
Lupus  delivered  to  St.  Patrick,  that  is  in  the  Cursus  Scotorum. 
Usher  (Pr. /?.  343.)  and  after  him  Stilllngfleet  [Aiitiquities  of 
the  British  churches,  ch.  4.)  were  much  mistaken  in  the  confound- 
ing those  two  liturgies  together ;  for  the  one,  which  was  delivered 
by  Cassian,  German,  Lupus  &c.  was  not,  as  they  say,  the  Cursur, 
Galloruni)  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  St. 
John,  but  the  Cursus  Scotorum  attributed  to  St.  Mark. 

§.  X.  There  are  good  reasons  for  thinking,  that 
the  Cursus  Scotorum  is  still  extant,  and  that  it  is 
the  same  as  the  ancient  Missal,  which  Mabillon  fouad 
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in  the  monastery  of  Bobbio,  and  which,  he  says, 
was  written  abont  1000  years  before  his  time.  ((^7) 
From  its  antiquity  it  is  clear,  that  it  must  have  been 
brought  to  Bobbio  by  St.  Columbanus  or  some  of 
his  disciples  ;  and  hence  arises  a  strong  presumption, 
that  it  was  the  liturgy  used  by  him.  (6«)  The  part 
of  the  Mass,  called  the  Canon,  is  taken  from  that 
of  the  Roman  liturgy,  and  agrees  nearly  with  it  as 
it  is  read  at  present ;  yet  it  has  in  the  article,  Com- 
municantes  after  Cosmae  et  Damiani,  the  names  of 
some  other  saints,  among  whom  is  St.  Martin.  (69) 
In  this  Missal  there  are  few  masses  for  saints.  It  has 
those  for  St.  Stephen,  the  apostles  James  and  John, 
the  Cathedra  S.  Petri,  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  ihe  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  na- 
tivity of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  liis  passion.  Saints 
Peter  and  Paul,  the  king  Sigismund,  (70)  St. 
Martin  of  Tours,  and  Michael  the  archangel.  It 
has  three  Rogations  before  the  Ascension,  and  two 
Masses  for  the  dead,  one  in  general,  and  another 
Missa  sacerdotis  dejimct'u  In  it  1  find  no  Mass  for 
any  Irish  saint,  nor  even  mention  of  any  one  of 
them.  This  is  the  chief  point,  which  may  excite  a 
doubt  of  its  being  the  same  as  the  Cursiis  Scotoriim, 
Yet  this  difficulty  can  be  easily  removed  by  observing, 
that  the  respect  paid  by  the  Irish  clergy  to  St.  Patrick 
prevented  them  from  adding  any  Mass  to  those  con- 
tained in  the  Missal  brought  by  him,  and  that  they 
were  loth  to  introduce  their  own  saints  into  it.  On 
the  other  hand  this  Missal  is  accompanied  with  a  Pe- 
nitential, (71)  and  what  is  exceedingly  remark- 
able, one  that  agrees  in  very  great  part  with  that  of 
St.  Columbanus,  called  Liber  de  poenitentiarum 
mensura  taxnnda,  (72)  and  in  some  points  with  the 
Penitential  of  Cummian.  Accordingly  the  Peniten- 
tial joined  to  the  Missal  maybe  supposed  to  have 
been  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Irish  church,  and 
hence  it  becomes  highly  probable,  that  said  Missal 
was  also  used  by  it.  The  antiquity  of  this  Missal 
appears   from  the  wording  of  the  Creed,    which  we 
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find  in  it  j  for,  although  it  is  the  same  in  substance 
as  the  Roman  Creed,  commonly  called  the  Apostles^ 
creedy  yet  several  words  are  different.  (7^)  To 
show,  that  the  copy  found  at  Bobbio  was  written  in 
Ireland  or,  at  least,  by  an  Irij^hmai),  it  is  asserted, 
that  the  characters  or  letters  are  exactly  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  of  ancient  AISS.  recognized  to  have 
been  written  by  Irishmen.  (74)  Add,  that,  as  is 
usual  in  such  old  MSS,,  certain  vowels  and  conso- 
nants are  frequently  intercb.anged  for  each  other  ac- 
cording to  a  mode  peculiar  to  the  Irish  ;  (75)  and 
that  some  eminent  diplomatists  think  it  probable,  that 
St.  Columbanus  brought  that  Missal  from  his  own 
country.  (76)  On  the  whole,  although  I  do  not 
pretend  to  decide  on  the  matter,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  said  Missal  was  the  one  used  by  that  saint  himself, 
and  that  the  only  difference  between  it  and  the  an- 
cient Cursus  Scotormn  consists  in  his  having  added 
to  it  the  Mass  of  St.  Sigismund  in  compliance  with 
the  custom  of  the  ])rovince  of  Besancon. 

(67)  He  has  published  it  in  his  Museum  Italicum,  Vol.  1.  and, 
finding  it  different  in  various  respects  from  the  Liturgia  Gallicana, 
and  not  well  knowing  what  title  to  give  it,  has  called  it  Sacramen- 
tiirium  Gallkanum.  In  a  margin  of  the  MS.  is  the  name  of 
Bertulfus,  wlio  in  all  appearance  was  the  abbot  of  Bobbio  of  that 
name  in  the  seventh  century.  He  thought,  that  it  was  a  parti- 
cular Missal  for  the  province  of  Becan^on,  in  which  was  Luxeu, 
particularly  as  it  contains  a  Mass  for  St.  Sigismund,  King  of 
Burgundy.  I  have  had  already  i\ot  157  to  Chap^  xxi,)  occasion 
to  give  a  short  account  of  this  Missal ;  but  it  is  well  worth  some 
further  observations. 

(68)  That  it  was  is  strenuously  maintauied  by  Doctor  O'Conor 
{^Rer,  Hibern.  Scriptor,  Ep.  Nuncup.  p.  130.  seqq,).  This  did 
not  occur  to  Mabillon,  or  at  least  he  does  not  mention  it.  He 
says,  that  it  was  not  for  the  use  of  Bobbio,  as  there  is  nothing  in 
it  about  St.  Columbanus  or  his  disciples,  or  about  monastic 
affairs.  But  surely  it  might  have  been  a  general  Missal  for  the 
clergy  both  secular  and  regular ;  and  in  such  case  there  was  no 
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necessity  for  specifying  monastic  matters,  or  introducing  into  iJ 
the  name  of  St.  Columhanus,  &c.  Besides,  that  copy  was  pro- 
bably wTitten  before  the  death  of  St.  Columbanus. 

(69)  In  that  Missal  the  Canon  appears  in  only  what  is  called  the 
Missa  coUidinna  (quotidiana)  Romensis,  and  hence  it  appears, 
that,  it  was  the  only  one  used  throughout  the  year.  After  Cosmae 
et  Damiatii,  the  last  names  in  the  Roman  article  CommunicanteSy 
come  Hilarii,  Martini,  Awbrosii,  Aiigzistini,  Gregorii,  Hiero- 
nymi,  Benedicfi.  We  have  seen,  {Not.  66.)  that  St.  ^Martin's 
name  was  in  the  Mass  celebrated  by  Columbkill ;  and  hence  why 
may  we  not  be  allowed  to  conjecture,  that  his  Mass  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Missal  of  Bobbio  ?  But,  it  will  be  said,  the  name 
of  St.  Gregory  (/.  e.  in  all  appearance,  of  Pope  Gregory)  could 
not  have  been  in  a  Mass  celebrated  by  Columbkill,  who  died  before 
him.  Yet  this  and  other  names  might  have  been  added  after 
Columbkill's  death ;  and  in  fact  such  additions  were  far  from  being 
uncommon  in  ancient  Missals.  (See  Bona,  Rer.  Lit.  L,  2.  cap, 
12.)  I  am  sure  that  the  last  name  in  that  Mass  of  Columkill  was 
Ma7-tini ;  for  it  was  upon  its  being  mentioned  that  he  stopped  the 
choir.  {Net.  182  to  Chap,  xi.)  On  the  whole  it  is  improbable, 
that  Columbkill's  Missal  was  not  different  from  that  of  Bobbio, 
without  our  supposing  that  he  followed  (as  hinted  in  Not.  66.)  the 
liturgy  strictly  called  the  Gallican.  Were  this  as  certain  as  it  is 
probable,  it  would  follow  of  course,  that  the  Missal  of  Bobbio 
contains  the  Ciirsus  Scotorum. 

(70)  If  it  was  the  Cursi/s  Scotorum,  this  Mass  might  have 
been  added  to  it  by  St.  Columbanus  when  at  Luxeu. 

(71)  Mabillon  fPref.  to  the  Missal  of  Bobbio  J  remarks,  that 
this  is  a  very  singular  circumstance,  and  almost  the  only  instance  to 
be  met  with. 

(72)  This  must  not,  as  I  have  already  observed,  (above  Not. 
58.)  be  confounded  with  the  Penitential  annexed  to  the  Rule  of 
St.  Columbanus.  We  have  seen  (ib.)  an  instance  of  two  parallel 
canons  of  said  Penitentials,  differing  merely  as  to  the  number  of 
years  marked  for  penance.  Several  more  such  canons  will  be 
found  on  comparing  them,  and  drawn  up  nearly  in  the  same  words, 
but  sometimes  not  agreeing  with  regard  to  the  length  of  the  peni- 
tential times.     Mabillon  was  not   aware  of  tliis  concordance ;  for 
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lie  had  not  collated  those  penitentials.  Ho  found  a  trifling  agree- 
ment of  Canon  47  of  that  of  the  Missal  with  one  of  the  other 
Penitential  of  Columbanus,  that  is,  the  one  joined  to  the  Rule, 
and  two  or  three  rather  material  parallelisms  between  it  and  the 
Penitential  of  Cummian,  particularly  that  of  Canon  2S  of  the 
Missal  with  one  of  cap.  3.  of  Cummian,  which  I  have  quoted 
above  {Not.  51.),  and  between  which  and  said  Canon  28  the  only 
difference  is,  that  in  the  latter,  instead  of  Si  dericus  aut  monachusi 
we  read  simply  Si  quis  dericus  ;  and  instead  of  decern,  and  iribus 
we  find  duodecim  and  sex,  whence  it  appears  that  the  regulation 
by  this  canon  was  not  severer  than  that  of  Cummian.  But,  ii 
Mabillon  had  compared  the  Penitential,  annexed  to  the  Missal' 
with  St.  Columbanus'  tract  De  poeniientiarum  mensiua  ^t.,  he 
would  probably  have  been  led  at  least  to  suspect,  that  said  Missal 
was  the  one  used  b}'-  the  saint  himself,  and  consequently  contained 
the  Cursus  Scotorum. 

(73)  It  runs  thus ;  "  Credo  in  Deiun  patrem  omnipotenteni^ 
creatorem  cadi  et  ferrae.  Credo  in  Jesum  Christiun  Jilium  ejus  uni- 
genitumy  sempiternum,  conception   de  Spiritu  S.  natum  ex  Maria 

V.  Passum  sub  Pofitio  Pilato.  CrucfJixwH,  7'iwrtuum,  et  sepultum. 
Descendit  ad  iriferna.  Tertia  die  resurrexit  a  mortuis.  Ascendd 
ad  caelos.  Sedit  fsedetj  ad  dexteram  Dei  Patris  omnipotentis. 
Inde  venfurus  Jiidicarc,"  &c.  The  remainder  exactly  as  in  the 
Roman  creed.  I  need  scarcely  tfll  the  reader,  tliat  this  Creed 
appears  in  said  Missal  at  the  Traditio  Symboli,  \vhich  used  to 
take  place  on  Palm  Sunday,  for  tlie  Conipetentes,  but  not  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  Mass ;  whereas  the  practice  of  relocating 
any  Creed  in  the  Mass  was  not  observed  in  those  times  in  any 
part  of  the  Western  ch.uxh,  except  in  Spain,  where  the  reading 
of  the  Nicene  Creed,  or  rather  that  of  Constantinople,  during  di- 
vine service  was  introduced  in  the  year  589  ;  and  which  was  imi- 
tated by  the  churches  of  France  and  Germany  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  but  not  received  at  Rome  until  J.  D.  101  i.  (See 
Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  L.  2.  cap.  8.  and  Bingham,  Origines  &c.  B. 
X.  ch.4i.  sect.  17.) 

(74)  Dr.  O'Conor,  Rer.  Hib.  Se/iptor.  Ep.  Nimcup.  p.  135 
and  142. 

(75)  Dr.  O'Conor  observes  [ib.p.  136.)  that  the  vowels  c  and 
iy  0  and  Uy  as  likewise  the  consonants  h,  p,  and  v,  are  constantly 
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interchanged.  He  had  remarked,  {p.  134.)  that  stzllae  and  stilla, 
appear  in  the  Missal  for  stellae  and  stella,  Josep  for  Joseph, 
osanna  for  hosanna,  exorcidio  for  exorcizo.  We  have  seen  above 
Not,  73  sedit  for  sedet. 

(76)  Dr.  O'Conor  quotes  from  the  great  Benedictine  work 
{Nouveau  Traite  de  Diploni,  Paris,  1757)  the  following  passage 
concerning  this  Missal :  "  Elle  tient  peutetre  de  I'ecriture  Ro- 
maine,  usitee  dans  les  Isles  Britanniques  avant  la  conversion  des 
Anglois.  Dans  cette  ecriture  du  vi  on  vii  siecle  Te  prend  la  place 
de  Voe  et  de  1'/,  et  I'm  celle  de  Yo.  —  Le  savant  Benedictin  con- 
jecture, que  ce  Sacramentaire  (from  Mabillon's  Sacramentarium, 
Sfc.)  y  fut  apporte  de  Luxeuil  par  St.  Columban.  On  pent,  avec 
autant  de  fondement,  supposer,  que  ce  Saint  I'aura  apporte  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne  en  Franche  Comte."  Instead  of  Grande  Bre- 
tag?ie  they  should  have  written  VIrelande  ;  for  surely  they  knew, 
that  St.  Colurabanus  was  an  Irishman,  and  went  straight  from 
Ireland  to  France. 

§.11.  The  Irish  church  had  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  canons  peculiar  to  itself.  Of  those,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  enacted  by  St,  Patrick,  or  by 
him  and  his  fellow  bishops,  and  many  of  which  were 
undoubtedly  of  their  formation,  I  have  said  some- 
thing already.  (77)  They  have  been  published 
from  Spelman  and  elsewhere,  and  illustrated  with 
learned  notes  by  Sir  James  Ware.  (78)  After  St. 
Patrick's  times  a  multitude  of  canons  was  drawn  up 
by  various  Irish  synods,  a  vast  number  of  which 
down  to  the  eighth  century  is  still  extant ;  and  out 
of  large  collections  of  them  the  learned  Benedictine 
D'Achery  has  published  very  many  of  them,  and 
others  have  been  added  by  his  confreres  Martene  and 
Durand.  (79)  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  several  of  those  canons ;  but  it  will  not  be  amiss 
to  give  a  general  view  of  some  of  the  more  remark- 
able ones,  i'ollowing,  as  nearly  as  I  can,  the  order, 
in  which  I  find  them  as  published  by  Ware,  D'Ache- 
ry,  &c.  In  the  synod,  called  of  St,  Patrick,  there 
is  a  canpn   concerning  excommunication,  in  which 
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the  excommunicated  person  is  ordered  to  be  rejected 
from  communion  and   from   table,  mass  and  peace. 
(80)     This   canon   is  illustrated  by  another  of  an 
Irish  synod,  which  distinguished  six    modes  of  ex- 
communication,   some   greater,    some   lesser.    (81) 
There  is  a   canon  prohibiting  the  rebaptization  of 
persons  already  baptized,  no  matter  by  whom.     This 
was  plainly  intended  against  the  abettors  of  Donatist 
principles ;  for  it  assigns  as  a  reason,  that  the  seed 
is  not  infected  by  the  iniquity  of  the  sower.  (82)    It 
is  somewhat  singular,  that   one  of  the  solemn  times, 
besides  Easter  and  Pentecost,  for  celebrating   bap- 
tism was  in  the  Irish  church  the  festival  of  the  Epi- 
phany. (83)     There  is  a  canon  concerning  the  pro- 
priety of  taking  out  the  holy  sacrifice  on  Easter  night. 
It  states,  that  it  may  be  taken  to  the  faithful,  which, 
strictly  speaking,  is  not  a  taking  ouU  because  they 
believe  in  and  receive  Christ  under  the  one  roof  of 
faith,  (84)     There  is   a   prohibition  against  a  man 
marrying  the  widow  of  his  brother,  (85)  to  which 
was  added  another  condemning  not  only  a  man,  who 
should  act  in  that  manner,  but  likewise  a  woman, 
that   married  the  brother  of  her  deceased   husband, 
and  sentencing  the  parties  to  rejection  from  commu- 
nion until  death.  (8())     With   regard  to  other  ma- 
trimonial regulations,  I  need  not  repeat  here  some 
Irish  canons  already  quoted.   (87)     It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  system  of  the  jubilee,  as  established  in  the 
Old  Testament,  was  observed  to  a  certain  degree  in 
Ireland  ;  but  with  what  modifications  it  is  difficult  to 
determine,  although  there  are  various  canons  rela- 
tive to  it.  (d8)     Some   canons  enjoin    on    the  cler- 
gy  not     to  bring   any  suits  before    iiiiidel  judges. 
(89)      These  must   be   very   ancient,    as    are   also 
some    others,    in    which    infidels    are    mentioned, 
such  as  that  which  prohibits  alms  offered  by  Gentiles 
to  be  received  into  the  church.  (90)     Several  canons 
are  relative  to  the  duties  of  princes,  the  respect  and 
obedience  due  to  them,  and  to  not  speaking  ill  of  good 
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ones.  (91)  With  regard  to  sending  out  of  Ireland 
for  decisions  on  difficult  ecclesiastical  matters,  there 
is  a  canon  ordering  such  questions  to  be  referred  to 
the  Apostolic  see.  (92) 

(77)  Chap.  VIII.  §,  3. 

(78)  He  has  them  among  the  Opuscula  S.  Patricio  adsrripia, 
and  in  the  following  order;  1.  Synodns  S.  Patricii  consisting  of 
31  capitula  or  canons.  2.  Nine  other  canons  attributed  to  St, 
Patrick.  3.  Si/nodus  episcoporunif  id  est,  Patricii,  Auxilii,  Isser- 
nini,  containing  34  canons.  4.  Three  canons  ascribed  to  St. 
Patrick,  besides  two  others  not  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by 
him,  one  of  which  is  expressly  staled  to  have  been  made  by  an 
Irish  synod.  5.  Certain  rules,  called  Proverbs  of  St.  Patrick, 
chiefly  for  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  judges.  See  also  the 
concilia  M.  B.  S:c.  of  Spelman,  Vol.  1.  and  of  Wilkins,  Vol.  1. 

(79)  The  collection  by  D'Achery  is  in  his  Spicilegiup^,  Tom, 
9.  p.  1.  seqq.  and  in  De  la  Ban-e's  edition  of  it  Ton?.  1.  p.  492, 
seqq.  He  says  in  the  Monitum,  that  the  Irish  canons,  that  follow, 
were  drawn  up  before  the  eighth  century,  pnd  selected  by  him 
from  a  great  and  ancient  MS.  collection  of  canons,,  consisting  of 
65  books  divided  into  several  capitula  or  articles.  Having  ob- 
served that  this  collection  is  valuable,  utpote  coritinunta  serielocis 
S.  Scripturae,  conciliorum,  et  SS.  Patrum  scite  adviodum  ac  pru- 
denter  insertis  a  i(^r>iata,  he  apologizes  for  having  omitted  a  con- 
siderable number  of  said  canons;  1.  because  many  similar  canons 
may  be  found  elsewhere  -,  and  2.  because  he  shunned  the  labour  of 
correcting  the  manifold  mistakes  and  solecisms,  with  which  the 
MS.  abounded,  having  been  copied  by  an  ignorant  person  unac- 
quainted with  Latin.  Accordingly  he  picked  out  only  the  most 
remarkable  canons,  particularly  such  as  were  decreed  in  Irish 
synods.  For  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  in  said  great  collection 
there  arc  several  canons  copied  from  those  of  foreign  councils, 
besides  some  sentences  or  passages  from  Gildas  and  others. 
D'Achery  followed  two  MSS.  one  of  the  monasteiy  of  Corbie, 
the  other  of  that  of  St.  Germain.  He  says,  that  the  collection 
was  made  about  the  eighth  century  (in  the  mai'gin  A?mo  circ.  790) 
and  (juotes  a  passage  from  Abedoc,  the  original  writer  of  it,  who 
has  in  tJie  end ;  "  Ahcdoc  clericns  ipse  has  collectiones  conscripsi 
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laciniosae  conscriptioniSf  Haelhucar  abhate  dispensante,  quae  de 
Sanctis  Scripturis,  vel  divinis  fontibus  hie  in  hoc  codice  glomeratae 
sunt  ;  sive  etiam  decreta,  quae  sancti  Patres  et  synodi  in  diversis 
gentibus  vel  linquis  constnixerunt.     Afterwards   Martene  found 
a  more  correct  copy  of  it  in  the  Bigot  Library  at  Rouen,  which 
had  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  Tiscam,  and  thence   inserted 
in  the    Thesaurus  novus  Anecdotorum   (Tom  4.  p.  1.  seqq)  a 
large  number  of  canons,  which  D'Achery  had  omitted.     He  men- 
tions also  the  names  of  various  synods,  by  which  said '  canons  had 
been  made,    such  as   Synodus  Fervensis^  Consulensis,    Valensis, 
Laudatiae,  Erenensis,  Hibernensisy  Ancoritana,  Luci   Victoriae, 
Sapientia,  &c.  Some  of  these  names  do  not  indicate  places ;  and 
such  of  them  as  do  I  confess  I  am  not  able  to  explain,  excepting 
the  synodus  Hibernensis,  which  occurs  several  times  likewise  in 
D'Achery's  collection,  and  which   must  mean  not  a  single  Irish 
synod,  but  divers  ones  called  in    general  Hibemensis.     Martene 
mentions  also  a  synod  of  N.  Britain,  and  gives  Excerpeta  de  libris 
Romanorum  et  Francorwn,  the    Canones   Adomnani  (of  which 
see  Chap,  xviii.  §.  14.)  a  Libellus  de  Remediis  peccatorum  chiefly 
from  Theodore  of  Canterbury,  besides  canons  from  the  book  of 
David   (of    Wales)     and    some    articles  from  Gildas.     In   both 
D'Achery's  and  Martene's  collections  there  are  some  canons  the 
same  as  in  Ware's,  although  now  and  then  with  a  slight  variation 
of  words.     In  the  collection  of  canons,  &c.  called  Excerptiones 
or  Excerpta  from  the  Jus   Sacerdotale  of  Ecgbert,  archbishop  of 
York,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  by  Hucarius  Levita,  that 
is,  a  deacon,  there  are  also  some  Irish  canons,  and  a  Synodus 
Hibernen&is  is  now  and  then  quoted.     This  collection  is  in  Wilkin's 
Coimcils  eye.  Vol.  1.  p.  101.  seqq.  Hucarius  was  perhaps  ihe  same 
as  Haelhucar  above  mentioned,  who  was  fond  of  collecting  canons, 
and  might  have,  when  only  a  deacon,  drawn  up  those  Excerp- 
tiones, before  he  directed,  when  abbot,  Abedoc  in  compiling  the 
great  collection  in  Q5  books.     It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the 
Irish  church  had  a  great  number  of  canons  ;  for  one  of  her  an- 
cient decrees  lays  down,  that  councils  be  held  twice  in  the  year  ; 
*'  Sancta  synodus  bis  in  anno  decrevit  habere  concilia."     {Ap. 
Usher,  Discourse  on  the  Religion,  S^c.  ch,  6.)  Perhaps  by  Sancta 
synodus  was  meant  the  council  of  Nice,  which,  as  well  as  other 
councils,  had  established  that  rule  as  to  provincial  synods;  but 
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from  its  being  repeated  in  our  canons  we  may  suppose,  that  it 
was  observed  in  Ireland. 

(80)  It  is  at  cap,  4.  in  these  words ;  Audi  Dominum  dicentem  : 
Si  tibi  non  aiidierit,  sit  tibi  ijelut  gentilis  et  piiblicanus.  Non  ma- 
ledices,  sed  repelles  excommunicatum  a  communione  et  mensa,  et 
missa,  et  pace.  Et  si  haereticus  est,  post  unnm  correptionem  de- 
vita. 

(81)  D'Acherj'  has  from  L.  39-  cap.  1.  "  Synodus  Hibernen- 
sis  sex  modos  dicit,  a  celebratione,  a  communication e  Missae,  a 
cohabitatione,  a  benedictione,  a  colloquio  pacifico,  a  corameatu." 
(Compare  with  Not.  32.  to  Chap,  xiii.) 

(82)  This  canon  is  in  cap.l.  of  the  synod  of  St.  Patrick; 
'•  Statuunt  ne  rebaptizati  (sint)  qui  Symboli  traditione  (traditionem) 
a  quocunque  acceperunt,  quia  non  inficit  semen  seminantis  ini- 
quitas."  It  mentions  the  delivery  of  the  Creed  as  the  usual  pre- 
liminary to  baptism.  It  is  by  no  means  relative  to  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  baptism  administered  by  lay  persons,  as  Ledwich 
supposes,  Antiqu.  SfC.  p,  423.  But  enough  has  been  said  already 
fNot.  101.  to  Chap.  XXIV.)  concerning  his  unlearned  effusions  on 
this  point. 

(83)  In  cap.  19,  of  said  synod  we  read  ;  "  Octavo  die  Catechu- 
meni  sunt;  postea  solemnitatibus  Domini  baptizantur,  id  est, 
Pascha,  Pentecoste,  et  Epiphania."  Without  entering  into  the 
Practice  of  some  Eastern  churches,  and  that,  although  disapproved 
of,  followed  in  Spain  and  Sicily,  it  is  known  that  Epiphany  was  a 
solemn  time  of  baptism  down  to  a  rather  late  period  in  the  Afri- 
can churches,  as  appears  from  Victor  Uticensis  referred  to  by  Bing- 
ham ;  (OrigineSf  S^c.  B.  xi.  ch.  6.  sect.  7.)  to  whom  I  may  add, 
that,  as  Tillemont  relates,  (Memoirs,  Sfc.  Tom.  xvi.  p.  5oQ,)  it 
was  on  the  night  of  Epiphany  A.  D.  484-,  that  St.  Eugenius,  bi- 
shop of  Carthage,  cured  one  Felix  of  blindness  at  the  time  of 
blessing  the  baptismal  font  for  those  that  were  to  be  baptized.  It 
is  not  improbable,  that  the  Irish  founded  their  practice  on  some 
African  canons. 

(84)  It  is  in  cap.  13.  of  the  said  synod,  and  entitled  De  Sacri- 
Jicio  i  "  In  nocte  Paschae  si  fas  est  ferre  foras.     Non  for  as  fertur, 

sed  fidelibus  deferatur.  Quid  aliud  significat  quod  in  una  domo 
sumitur  agnus,  quam  sub  uno  Jidei  cidmine  creditur  et  communi- 
catur  Christus  ?" 
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(85)  It  is  in  cap.  25.  of  the  same  synod,  and  has  been  quoted 
above  Not.  51.  to  Chap.  xxvi. 

(86)  This  canon  is  among  what  are  called  Judicia  Compendia 
ap.  Martene  (loc.  cit.  col.  19.)  and  is  thus  expressed;  "  Vir  si 
nupserit  duabus  sororibus,  vel  mulier  duobus  fratribus,  abjiciantur 
a  communione  usque  ad  mortem  ;  verum  tamen  in  exitu  vitae 
propter  misericordiam,  si  in  columes  permiserint  hujus  conjuncti- 
onis  vincula  dissolvere,  poenitentiam  sequantur.  Quod  si  defe- 
cerint,  in  talibus  nuptiis  difficilis  est  poenitentia  pennanenti- 
bus." 

(87)  See,  for  instance.  Notes  96  and  97.  to  Chap.  xxiv. 

(88)  One  of  them  is  in  cap.  30.  of  the  Synod  of  St.  Patrick  in 
these  words ;  "  Nunquam  vetitus  (vetitum)  licet,  verum  observan. 
dae  sunt  leges  Jubilaei,  hoc  est,  quinquaginta  anni,  ut  non  adfir- 
mentur  incerta  veterato  temporis."  Ware  has  another  (Opuse.  S. 
Pair.  p.  118.)  from  an  Irish  synod,  entitled  De  his  quae  non  elu- 
dit  Jubilaeiis,  which  enters  into  distinctions  concerning  the  sorts 
of  property  comprized  or  not  under  the  law  of  the  Jubilee. 
D'Acherj'  has  from  Lib.  35.  some  canons  relative  to  it,  one  of 
which  fcap.  8.)  is  thus  headed;  "  De  eo  quod  observandae  sunt 
leges  Jubilaei  etiam  in  novo"  (Testamento).  This  system  must 
have  been  introduced  and  kept  up  with  the  concurrence  and  ap- 
probation of  the  civil  power,  as  indeed  is  plain  from  the  very  terms 
of  some  of  those  canons.  It  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  mode 
of  tenure,  by  which  the  Irish  tribes  and  septs  held  their  lands. 

(89)  The  first  of  the  nine  canons  attributed  to  St.  Patrick  (see 
above  Not.  78.)  is  entitled  "  De  judicio  clericorum,  ut  non  sit 
apud  iniquos,  aut  apud  infideles  ;"  then  it  has,  "  Omnis  mundialis 
sapiens,  si  (etsi;  sapiens  sit,  non  judicet  judicia  Ecclesiae."  Ware 
floe.  cit.  p.  119.)  quotes  another  to  the  same  purpose  ^  *'  Cleri- 
cus,  qui  causam  suam,  sive  justam  sive  injustam,  ad  judicium  al- 
terius  fidei  judicis  provocat,  excommunicetur. 

(90)  Can.  13.  of  the  synod  of  Patrick,  Auxilius,  and  Isser- 
ninus. 

(91)  See  the  2d  and  Sd  of  the  nine  canons  above  mentioned, 
and  the  rules  about  princes  ap.  D'Achery  from  Lib.  24i.  (in  which 
passages  are  quoted",  in  the  name  of  St.  Patrick  as  the  author,  from 
De  abusiofiibus  seculi)  and  from  Lib.  36,  some  of  which,  however, 
relate  to  ecclesiastical  chiefs. 
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(92)  It  is  the  6th  of  the  nine  canons  ap.  Ware,  and  in  L.  20. 
cap.  5.  ap,  Dachery,  premised  by  the  words,  Patrictus  ait*  Hav- 
ing quoted  it  and  made  some  remarks  on  it  already,  (Not.  35.  to 
Chap,  XV.)  I  need  not  repeat  it  here. 

§.  12.  The  marriage  of  a  nun  was  considered  as 
adultery,  and  punished  by  excommunication.  But, 
should  she  repent,  and  quit  that  state,  she  was  to  do 
penance,  and  not  to  live  near  the  man,  whom  she 
had  married.  (93)  There  is  a  caution  given  not  to 
break  ecclesiastical  unity,  which  is  recommended  by 
the  example  of  the  first  believers.  (94)  Next  after 
this  is  a  canon  declaring  the  punishment  of  a  per- 
son, who  had  robbed  a  church,  which  must  have 
been  enacted  in  one  of  those  mixed  assemblies  so 
common  in  Ireland,  in  which  princes  and  chieftains 
used  to  sit  jointly  with  the  clergy.  It  orders,  thnt 
his  hand  or  foot  be  cut  off,  or  that  he  be  thrown  into 
prison,  or  exiled  and  make  double  restitution,  and 
swear  not  to  return  until  he  has  fulfilled  his  penance. 

(95)  I  find  a  canon,  purely  ecclesiastical,  whereby 
three  years  penance  is  imposed  for  such  a  theft,  and 
in  case  of  a  murder  in  a  holy  place  seven  years,  both 
penances  to  be  performed  in  a  state  of  pilgrimage. 

(96)  Penances  were  also  enjoined,  but  not  so  se- 
vere, for  every  common  theft  ;  (97)  and  there  was 
a  general  order  to  drive  thieves,  robbers,  and  plun-* 
derers  out  of  the  Church.  (98)  The  age  for  a  priest 
is  fixed  at  his  thirtieth  year,  and  for  a  bishop  at  the 
thirtieth,  fortieth,  or  ififtieth.  But  if  a  man  had 
been  married  until  he  was  thirty  years  old,  and 
wished  to  become  a  clergyman,  he  was  bound  to  re- 
main a  subdeacon  for  five  years,  and  a  deacon  for 
five  years  more,  after  which  he  might  be  ordained 
a  priest  in  his  fortieth  year.  (99)  A  bishop  was  to 
be  consecrated  with  the  consent  of  the  clergy,  laity 
(of  the  diocese),  and  of  the  bishops  of  the  whole 
province,  chiefly  the  metropolitan.  (100)  No  bi- 
shop was  allowed  to  appoint  his  successor ;  but  the 
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appointment  was  to  take  place  after  his  death.  Yet 
he  might,  with  the  consent  of  a  synod  and  the  ap* 
probation  of  the  people  of  the  district,  ordain,  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  life,  a  bishop  to  succeed  him. 
(101)  With  regard  to  the  Divine  service,  a  canon 
states,  that  the  Church  offers  to  God,  1.  for  itself; 
2.  for  the  commemoration  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  3. 
for  the  departed  souls.  (102)  This  last  oblation  is 
explained  in  another,  according  to  which  the  Church 
offers  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased  iu  four  ways  ;  for 
the  very  good  the  oblations  are  mere  thanksgivings ; 
for  the  very  bad  they  are  consolations  of  the  living  ; 
for  those  not  very  good  they  are  made  for  the  obtain- 
ing of  full  remission  ;  and  for  such  as  were  not  very 
bad,  that  their  punishment  may  be  rendered  more 
tolerable.  (103)  By  punishment,  or,  as  the  origi- 
nal has,  damnatio,  we  must  understand  not  eternal 
punishment  or  damnation,  but  the  imrgatorial  suf- 
ferings ;  whereas,  besides  the  universal  rule  of  not 
offering  for  souls,  of  whose  being  in  hell  no  doubt 
was  entertained,  there  is  an  Irish  canon  directing, 
that  the  holy  sacrifice  be  not  offered  for  such  deceas- 
ed persons  as  were  guilty  of  the  sin  unto  death,  that 
is,  as  most  probably  meant  by  it,  final  impenitence. 
(104)  There  is  f^  very  severe  canon  agahist  per- 
sons, who  falsely  accuse  others,  depriving  them  of 
communion  until  the  end  of  their  lives.  (105) 

(93)  The  17th  canon  of  the  synod  of  Patrick,  Auxilius,  &c.  is 
as  follows ;  Virgo,  quae  voverit  Deo,  permanet  casta,  et  postea 
nupserit  carnaleni  sponsum,  excoramunionis  sit  donee  converta- 
tur.  Si  conversa  fuerit,  et  dimiserit  adulterium,  poenitentiam 
agat,  et  postea  non  in  una  domo  nee  in  una  villa  habitent." 

(94-)  The  first  of  the  three  particular  canons  ascribed  to  St.  Pa- 
trick (see  above  Not.  78)  is  entitled  De  unitate  subditorum,  after 
which  we  read ;  "  Quis  ergo  audet  scindere  unitatem,  quam  ne- 
mo hominum  solvere  vel  reprehendere  potest  ?  Then  comes  a 
quotation  from  Acts  iv.  32.  seqq.  Instead  of  Quis  ergo  that  sen- 
tence begins  ap,  Martene  (from  L.  21.  cap,  10.)  with  Si/nodus  di- 
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cit ;  Si  quis  antem,  SfC,  and  ends  with  anathema  sit,  thus  forming 
a  canon. 

(95)  "  Quifuratus  fuerit  pecuniam  ab  ecclesia  sancta,  ubi  mar- 
tjTes  et  corpora  sanctorum  dormiunt,  illius  manus  vel  pes  circum- 
cidatur,  aut  in  carcerem  mittatur,  aut  in  peregrinationem  ejicia- 
tur  et  restituat  dupluni ;  et  jurabit  quod  non  revertetur  donee  im- 
pleverlt  poenitentiam."  This  canon,  although  attributed  to  St- 
Patrick,  could  not  have  been  made  in  his  time,  as  the  Irish  Chris- 
tian princes  were  not  as  yet  powerful  enough  to  estabhsh  such  a 
law.  There  is  a  similar  canon,  and  called  an  Irish  one,  in  No, 
74?  of  the  Excerptioiies  from  the  Jus  Sacerdotale  of  Ecgbert, 
and  another  in  D'Achery's  collection  from  L.  28.  cap.  6. 

(96)  It  is  in  D'Achery  from  L.  4«2.  cap.  15.  "  Quicumque 
reliquias  episcoporum  vel  martyrum  (alluding  to  holy  places)  homi- 
cidio  violaverit,  septem  annis  peregrinus  poeniteat ;  si  vero  furto, 
tribus  annis."  After  this,  rules  are  laid  down  for  cleansing  the 
pollutions  of  such  places. 

(97)  See  canon  15.  of  the  synod  of  Patrick,  Auxilius,  &c. 

(98)  "  Synodus ;  Fures,  et  latrones,  etraptores  de  Ecclesia 
ejiciendi  sunt;"  ap.  D'Achery  from  Z.  41.  cap.  S. 

(99)  L.  1.  cap.  9.  ap.  D'Achery. 

(100)  The  canon  on  this  point  fap.  D'Achery  ib.  cap.  5.)  was 
originally  of  a  council  of  Carthage,  as  observed  by  D'Achery. 
Considered  relatively  to  Ireland,  it  must  be  understood  of  the  bi- 
shops of  regular  sees  ;  for,  as  has  been  often  observed  already  fex, 
c.  Chap.  XXIV.  }.  12.  and  Not.  104-.  to  Chap,  xi.)  the  Irish  church 
had  Chorepiscopi,  whose  appointment  and  consecration  did  not 
require  all  that  apparatus.  We  have  also  seen,  that  those  Chore- 
piscopi used  to  be  consecrated  by  one  bishop ;  but  such  was  not 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  bishops  of  established  sees,  whereas 
for  their  consecration  three  bishops,  at  least,  were  required  in  Ire- 
land as  well  as  elsewhere.  Tims  we  read  in  the  Tripartite  Life  of 
St.  Patrick,  (L.  2  c.  4-3.)  that,  when  consecrating  Carellus  for 
the  church  of  Tamnacha  in  Huanonella  (Tirellil,  Sligo),  he  was 
assisted  by  the  bishops  Bron  and  Bitaeus  Juxta  Ecclesiae  consue- 
tudinem.  Whether  such  consecration  took  place  or  not,  is  of  lit- 
tle consequence ;  but  the  pointing  to  the  custoin  of  the  Church 
adds  to  the  proofs  of  the  rule  of  consecration  by  no  fewer  than 
three  bishops  having  been  observed  by  the  Irish  church. 
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(101)  D'Achery  has  (ib.  cap,  17.);  "  Synodus  alt;  Nullus 
episcopus  successorem  in  vita  sua  faciat,  sed  post  obitum  ejus  boni 
bonum  eligant.  Item,  Synodus;  definivit  episcopum  ordinare  suc- 
cessorem in  exitu  vitae  consensu  synodi  et  regionis  ipsius  senten- 
tia,  ne  imtum  fiat." 

(102)  This  canon  is  from  L,  2.  cap.  9-  ap.  D'Achery ;  "  Sy- 
nodus ;  Nunc  Ecclesia  multis  modis  ofFert  Deo  ;  primo  pro  seipsa ; 
secundo  pro  commemoratione  Jesu  Christi,  qui  dixit,  Hoc  facite 
in  meam  commemorationem  ;  tertio  pro  animabus  defunctis. 

(103)  It  is  in  cap.  20.  ib.  thus  expressed;  "  Synodus  ait;  Qua- 
tuor  modis  ofFert  Ecclesia  pro  animabus  defunctorum.  Pro  valde 
bonis  gi-atiarum  actiones  sunt,  in  quibus  nihil  oblatio  habet  quod 
deleat ;  pro  valde  malis  consolationes  vivorum  ;  pro  non  valde  bo- 
nis, ut  plena  remissio  fiat ;  pro  non  valde  malis,  ut  tolerabihor 
fiat  damnatio  ista."  Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  than  this  ca- 
non to  Usher  s  system  relative  to  tlie  practice  and  doctrine  of  the 
Irish  church  in  praying  for  the   dead.     (See   Not.  157.  to  Chap. 

XXI.) 

(104)  Cap.  12.  among  the  thirty-one  of  the  synod  of  St.  Pa- 
trick (see  above  Not.  78.)-  I  have  elsewhere  (Not.  157.  to  Chap. 
XXI.)  referred  to  this  canon,  the  original  of  which  is  headed,  De 
oblationepro  defunctis  ;  then  follows;  "  Audi  Apostolum  dicen- 
tem  ;  Est  antem  peccatum  ad  mortem,  non  pro  illo  dico  ut  roget 
quis.  Et  Dominus,  Nolite  donare  sanctum  canibus.  Qui  enim 
in  vita  sua  sacrificium  non  merebitur  accipere,  quomodo  post  mor- 
tem illi  poterit  adjuvare."  The  unfortunate  persons  here  alluded 
to  were  such  as  led  notoriously  bad  lives,  and  could  not  be  brought 
to  show  even  symptoms  of  repentance.  They  were  different  from 
those,  called  very  bad  in  the  canon,  (Not.  prec.J  who  might 
have  been  so  without  pubhcly  appearing  as  hardened  obstinate  sin- 
ners. 

(105)  "Synodus;  Qui  falso  accusant /ra^re^,  usque  ad  exi- 
tum  vitae  non  communicent.  (Ap.  D'Acheiy  from  L.  16.  cap.  13.) 
From  the  word,  fratres,  it  might  seem,  that  this  canon  was  re- 
lative to  the  brethren  in  monasteries ;  but  it  may  be  well  under- 
stood of  persons  in  general  bearing  false  witness  against  their 
neighbours. 

§.  XIII.  I  find  a  singular  canon  declaring  that  an 
VOL.    IV.  c  c 
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oath  of  a  son  or  daughter,  unknown  to  the  father, 
one  of  a  monk  without  the  knowledge  of  his  abbot, 
and  that  of  a  boy,  are  void.  (106)  Among  many  re- 
gulations relative  to  Church  property  there  is,  allud- 
ing to  pious  donations,  particularly,  it  seems,  made 
by  will,  one,  in  which  it  is  ordered,  that  sons, 
or  brothers,  or  relatives  be  not  defrauded  of  their 
due,  and  that  the  church  do  receive  only  a  certain 
portion,  called  the  portion  of  God,  leaving  to  the 
rightful  heirs  what  they  are  justly  entitled  to.  (107) 
A  spirit  of  disinterestedness  was  required  from  the 
clergy  ;  and  accordingly  there  was  a  canon  enjoin- 
ing, that  the  superfluous  of  a  priest,  cr  whatever  he 
possessed  beyond  his  wants,  should  be  given  to  the 
church.  (108)  This  was  intended  partly  for  the  use 
of  the  church  itself,  such  as  for  repairs,  necessary  ex- 
penses, &c.  and  partly  for  the  poor,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  usual  offerings  of  the  faithful,  con- 
cerning which  there  are  two  canons ;  one  empower- 
ing the  bishop  to  divide  them  between  the  church 
and  the  poor,  and  another  condemning  a  clergyman, 
who  should  seize  upon  said  offerings,  to  be  removed 
from  the  church,  (109)  We  find  some  canons  re- 
lative to  the  ecclesiastical  lands  or  tracts,  called  Ter^- 
minus,  and  their  boundaries  or  marks.  '*  Let  the 
Terminus  of  a  holy  place  have  marks  about  it— 
Wherever  you  find  the  sign  of  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
do  not  do  any  injury.— Three  persons  consecrate  a 
Terminus  of  a  holy  place,  a  king,  a  bishop,  and  the 
people."  (1 10)  Tiiere  are  several  canons  respect- 
ing succession  to  property,  wills,  debts,  pledges, 
bargains,  &c.  which  were  evidently  drawn  up  in 
those  mixed  assemblies,  above  mentioned,  of  clergy- 
men and  laymen.  (Ill)  Among  the  Irish  canons 
there  are  two  taken  from  the  council  of  Gangra  in 
ra])hlagonia,  which  was  held  against  the  heretic  Eus- 
tathius  and  his  followers,  who,  besides  other  errors, 
condemned  matrimony,  and  taught  that  married  per- 
sons could  not  be  saved.     By  these  canons  persons, 
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observing  virginity  to  please  the  Lord,  are  ordered 
under  pain  of  anathema  aiot  to  insult  married  per- 
sons, nor  to  express  an  abhorrence  of  marriage  or  of 
persons  engaged  in  it.  (11 2)  They  are  by  no  means 
relative  to  the  question  of  marriage  of  the  clergy,  as 
a  certain  author,  who  was  always  raving  about  ma- 
trimony, strives  to  insinuate.  (113)  But  there  is 
a  canon,  whereby  clerks  are  prohibited  to  frequent 
women,  not  their  relations,  and  are  ordered  to  live 
with  no  other  females  than  their  mother,  or  aunt, 
or  sister,  or  niece,  so  as  to  guard  against  even  the 
suspicion  of  scandal.  (114)  In  other  respects  the 
clergy  were  bound  to  observe  a  very  grave  and  strict 
line  of  conduct.  For  instance,  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  be  spectators  of  games  or  sports  under  pain 
of  degradation  ;  (115)  nor,  under  the  same  penalty, 
to  walk  about  in  fairs  or  markets,  unless  they  wanted 
to  buy  something.  (Il6)  And  a  clergyman,  sing- 
ing at  a  banquet,  and  not  edifying  religion,  was  liable 
to  an  excommunication  ;  as  was  also  a  swearing  cler- 
gyman. (117)  There  are  some  very  remarkable  ca- 
nons relative  to  matrimonial  continence,  prescribing 
abstinence  from  the  exercise  of  conjugal  rights  at 
certain  stated  times,  among  which  are  mentioned  the 
three  lents  or  chief  fasting  seasons  of  the  year.  ( 1 1 B) 
I  shall  quote  only  one  canon  more,  which  is  that 
against  leaders  of  barbarians,  that  is  of  invaders, 
plunderers,  and  destroyers.  Such  leaders  are  con- 
demned to  penance  of  fourteen  years.  (119) 

(106)  D'Achery  has  it  from  L.  34.  cap.  5.  "  Synodus  Hiber- 
iiensis  ;  Juranientum  filii  aut  filiae  nesciente  patre,  juramentum  mo- 
nachi  nesciente  abbate,  JLiramentum  pueri,  irrita  sunt." 

(107)  This  canon  is  from  L.  41.  cap.  6.  in  these  words ;  "  Sy- 
nodus ;  Nullum  oportet  fraudare  filios,  aut  fratres,  aut  propinquos. 
Item,  Ecclesia  nonnisi  partem  Dei  acciplat:  cum  enim  heres 
mundi  venerit,  retrahet  ea  quae  mundi  sunt."  According  to  a 
fixed  rule  (L.  2.  c.  14).  a  certain  part  of  the  property  of  a  de- 
ceased person  was  reserved  for  the  priests,  that  is,  for  the  use  o' 

c  c  2 
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the  church,  including  their  maintainance,  and  for  his  funeral  ob- 
sequies, beyond  which,  in  virtue  of  this  canon,  the  church  was 
not  allowed  to  exact  or  receive  any  more.  According  to  the  sixth 
decree  of  the  council  of  Cashel  it  was  the  third  part  of  a  man's 
moveable  goods.     (See  Chap.  xxix.  §,  3.) 

(108)  Ap.  D'Achery,  L.  2.  cap.  20.  "  Synodus  decrevit,  ut 
sacerdos  onine,  quod  supei*fluum  habet,  det  in  Ecclesia,  et 
ut  quantum  Ecclesiae  dimiserit  tantum  Ecclesia  demat  de  super- 
fluis  ejus." 

(109)  The  25th  canon  of  the  synod  of  Patrick,  Auxilius.  &c. 
is  as  follows ;  "  Si  quae  a  religiosis  hominibus  donata  fuerint  diebus 
illis,  quibus  pontifex  in  singuhs  habitaverit  ecclesiis,  pontificialia 
dona,  sicut  mos  antiquus,  ordinare,  ad  episcopum  pertinebunt, 
sive  ad  usum  necessarium,  sive  egentibus  distribuendum,  prout 
ipse  episcopus  moderabit."  Then  comes  canon  26.  ib,  "  Si  quis 
vero  clericus  contravenerit,  et  dona  invadere  fuerit  deprehensus, 
ut  turpis  lucri  cupidus  ab  Ecclesia  sequestretur." 

(110)  D'Achery  has  from  L.  42.  cap.  11.  "  Synodus  Hibernen- 
sis  ;  Terminus  sancti  loci  habeat  signa  circa  se — Synodus  dicit ;  Ubi- 
cumquc  inveneritis  signum  Crucis  Christi,  ne  laeseritis — Tres  per_ 
sonae  consecrant  terminum  loci  sancti ;  rex,  episcopus,  populus,'* 
Of  what  was  meant  by  Tenninus  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  I  have 
treated  already  (Not.  63  to  Chap.  xxvi.).  It  appears,  that  crosses 
used  to  be  erected  in  such  holy  places,  and  that  this  might  have 
been  done  by  either  a  king,  a  bishop,  or  by  the  people.  For  it 
is  more  probable,  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  canon,  than  that 
all  the  three  parties  were  to  concur  in  rendering  a  place  a  Termi- 
nus. 

(Ul)  See  ap.  D'Achery  from  Libb.  31,  32,  33. 

(112)  D'Achery  has  these  canons  from  L,  43.  cap.2.  "  Sy- 
nodus ;  Si  quis  ex  his,  qui  virglnitatem  propter  Dominum  servant 
extollitur  adversus  conjugatos,  anathema  sit. — Item,  Unusquis- 
que,  qui  virglnitatem  custodit,  propter  Dominum  faciat,  non  propter 
execrationem  conjugii ;  qui  enim  virum  fidelem  et  religiosam  foe- 
minam  detestatur,  aut  culpabiles  acstimat,  anathema  sit."  These 
canons  were  copied  from  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  the  council  of 
Gangra,  and  also  from  the  first. 

(113)  The  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  I  allude  to  Dr. 
Ledwich,  who  touching  (Antiq.  8fc.  p,  325.)  on  the  former  of  these 
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canons  introduces  the  Trullan  canons,  &c.  concerning  tlie  manriage 
of  the  clergy.  Now  neither  in  that  canon,  nor  in  the  one  annexed 
to  it,  is  there  a  word  relative  to  the  clergy;  but  this  antiijuary, 
with  his  usual  blundering  logic,  infers  that,  because  the  Irisli 
church,  following  the  council  of  Gangra,  condemned  the  Eusta- 
thian  impiety,  it  therefore  authorized  the  marriage  of  clergymen  ! 
He  boasts  {lb.  p.  422.)  of  having  perused  with  care  all  our  printed 
canons,  and  explained  many  of  them;  but  from  the  specimen, 
which  he  has  given  us,  {ib,  seqq.)  a  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  of 
his  vaunted  explanations. 

(114)  Martenehas  this  canon  from  Lib.  9.  ''  Clerici  frequen- 
tandi  extraneas  mulieres  non  habeant  potestatem,  sed  cum  matre, 
vel  thia  filia,  sorore,  nepte,  tantum  vivant,  de  quibus  omnibus 
nefas  est  aliquid  quani  natura  constituit  suspicari."  The  words, 
thiajilia,  if,  as  it  seems,  they  are  to  go  together,  must  mean  an 
unmarried  aunt ;  for  thia  signifies  an  aunt.  (See  Ducange  at  Thia.) 
But,  if  they  be  understood  of  two  distinct  persons,  and  that  Jilia 
mean  daughter,  a  case  is  supposed  of  a  clerk  having  been  married 
before  he  became  an  ecclesiastic,  and  of  his  liaving  a  daughter, 
that  survived  her  mother.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  canon  is  plainly 
contrary  to  the  opinion,  that  the  Irish  clergy  were,  at  least  in  ge- 
neral, allowed  in  ancient  times  to  have  wives.  (Compare  v/ith  ^. 
8.  above. ) 

(115)  "  Oranis  clericus,  qui  ludum  spectare  dcsiderat,  degra- 
detur."     Ap.  D'Achery,  from  L.  39.  cap.  14. 

(116)  Martene  has  from  Lib.  9.  "  Clericus,  qui  non  pro 
emendo  aliquid  in  imndinis  vel  in  foro  deambulat,  ab  officio  suo 
degradetur."  I  suspect,  that  by  degradeticr  is  to  be  understood 
in  these  two  canons  not  total  degradation  from  the  clerical  order, 
but  merely  a  temporary  suspension. 

(117)  We  read  «;?.  Martene  ib.  "  Clericus  inter  epuias  can- 
tans,  fidem  non  aedificans,  sed  auribus  tantum  pruriens,  excom- 
munis  sit — Clerius  jurans  excomnmnicandus  est."  The  punish- 
ment in  the  former  case  probably  refers  to  one  of  those  minor  sorts 
of  excommunication  mentioned  above  ).  ll.andiVo^.  81. 

(118)  D'Achery  has  the  following  regulations  from  L.  44.  cap, 
11.  *'  Synodus  Hibernensis ;  In  tribus  quadragesimis  anni,  et  in 
Dominica  die,  et  in  feriis  quartis  et  in  sextis  feriis,  conjuges  con- 
tinere  sc  debent.— Item,  in  omnibus  soltmnita'tibus,    ct  in  illis 
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diebus,  quibus  uxor  praegnans,  hoc  est,  a  die  quo  filius  in  utero 
ejus  motum  feccrit,  usque  ad  partus  sui  diem  —Item,  a  partu  per 
36  dies  si  masculus,  si  vero  filia  46  dies.— Item,  habitantibus  illis 
in  habitu  religioso  copulari  non  permittitur."     Some  have  sup- 
posed, tliat  this  canon  or  canons,  down  to  the  last  Item,  belonged 
to  the  council  of  Eliberis  or  Elvira  in  Spain,  because  it  appeared 
in  some  collections  as  from  Concilium  HeliLernense,     But  Baluze 
in  his  Notes  to  Regino  obsei*ves,  (^Not.  at  No,  328.  Lib.  l.p.571.) 
that  in  two  very  old  MSS,  the  synod,  in  which  said  rules  were 
established,  is  called  Eber?iensia.     He  refers  also  to  D'Acheiy's 
Synodus  HibernensiSf  and  concludes  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  attri- 
bute them  to  the  council  of  Eliberis.     He  remarks  also,  that  some 
other  canons,  attributed  to  that  council  by  Burchard  and  Ivo,  are 
in  the  Irish  collection  of  Corbie.     As  to  the  three  lents,  D'Achery 
thought,  that,  besides  the  gi'eat  lent  before  Easter,  the  other  two 
were  the  one  after  Pentecost  and  that  prior  to  Christmas,  such  as 
are  mentioned  in  a   Capitulary  of  Charlemagne.     But,  as  there 
were  different  usages  with  regard  to   fasting  seasons  in  various 
churches,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  which,  independently  of  the 
great  lent,  were  the  two  other  ones  of  the  Irish.     Some  churches 
had  four  lents,  one  for  each  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year ;  others 
likewise  had  four,  but  not  corresponding  with  the  different  sea- 
sons.    Some  had  stated  fasts  for  almost  every  month  in  the  year, 
distinct  from  the  usual  weekly  fasts.     (See  more  in  Bingham's 
Origines,  S^c.  B.  xxi.  ch.  2.)     Yet  I  believe,  thatoneof  our  Irish 
lents  was  that  kept  before  Christmas,  which,  according  to  the  first 
council  of  Macon,  held  in  581,  began  after  St.  Martin's  day,  and 
continued  until  Christmas  day,  but  so  as  that  fasting  was  required 
only  on  three  days  in  each  week,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fri- 
day, to  be  obsei-ved  according  to  the  rules  of  the  real  or  great 
lent.     This  was  in  fact  a  mere  addition  of  Monday  to  the  usual 
fasts  of  the  week.     Other  councils  shortened  still  more  this  sort  of 
lent  by  reducing  it  to  the  last  week  before  Christmas.     (See  Bing- 
ham, ib,  sect.  4.)     It  is  likewise  to  be  recollected,  that  the  word 
quadrogesimis  in  the  above  Irish  canon  is  not  to  be  understood  of 
periods  of  precisely  40  days,  but  as  indicating  certain  fixed  times 
for  fasting,  whether  of  greater  or  lesser  duration,  according  to  an 
acceptation  quite  usual  in  consequence  of  the  Christian  fasts  having 
been  established  in  imitation  of  the  40  days  fast  of  our  Saviour. 
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Even  the  gi'eat  lent  before  Easter,  did  not  in  those  days  consist,  at 
least  in  Ireland,  (see  above  §.  4.)  of  that  number  of  days.  The 
last  of  those  regulations  seems  to  suppose,  that  the  man  and  wife 
had,  although  living  together,  devoted  themselves  to  tlie  observ- 
ance of  some  monastic  rnles,  in  which  case  they  were  to  conduct 
iliemselves  as  if  they  lived  separately  in  monasteries.  Usher  re- 
fers {Discourse,  8fc.  ch.  6.)  to  the  first  part  of  said  canon,  and 
might  have  learned  from  it,  with  what  attention  the  Irish  church 
looked  to  the  purity  of  the  nuptial  bed,  without  quibbling,  as  he 
does  elsewhere,  concerning  its  not  having  considered  marriage  a 
sacrament.  The  mighty  argument,  which  he  adduces  {ib.  ch.  5.) 
for  his  position,  is  a  scrap  from  Sedulius  the  commentator,  which 
he  does  not  give  entire,  Sedulius  makes  the  following  observation 
on  some  words  of  St.  Paul,  Romans  i.  11.  12;  ''  Quod  autem 
dicit,  nt  aliquod  tradam  vobis  donum  spirit uale,  videtur  indicare, 
esse  aliquid,  quod  doaum  quidem  sit,  non  tamen  spirituale,  ut 
nuptiae,  divitiae,  fortitudo  corporis,  &c."  Hence  Usher  con- 
cluded, that  Sedulius  did  not  look  upon  marriage  as  a  sacrament. 
Now  it  is  quite  plain,  that  in  this  passage  marriage  is  alluded  to 
incidentally,  and  merely  in  a  temporal  or  worldly  sense.  But  why 
did  not  Usher,  who  had  read  all  Sedulius's  commentaries,  quote 
some  part  of  them,  in  which  marriage  is  expressly  treated  of?  He 
took  care  to  conceal  from  the  reader  the  following  words  on  what 
St.  Paul  says  of  marriage,  Ephcs.  v,  32.  according  to  tlie  Latin 
text,  Sacrameiitum  hoc  magnum  esi^  on  which  Sedulius  has  this 
observation ;  "  Sunt  enim  alia  minora  sacrarmenta."  Plence  it  is 
clear,  that,  as  he  explained  great  sacrament  by  stating,  that 
there  are  lesser  sacraments,  Sedulius  reckoned  marriage  among 
the  sacraments. 

(119)  Ap.  D'Acheryfromiy.  57.(«/;.  2.  "  Synodus  Hibernensis 
ait;  Qui  praebet  ducatum  barbaris,  M-  annis  poeniteat.  Barba- 
rus,  id  est,  alienus.  Quis  est  alienus,  nisi  qui  more  crudeh  et  ira- 
mani  cunctos  prosternit?"  This  canon  may  be  understood  of 
princes  or  chieftains,  who  without  provocation  attacked,  robbed, 
and  murdered  their  neighbours ;  or  persons  tliat  served  as  guides 
to  marauding  parties  of  strangers. 

§.  XIV.  Prior  to  those  of  the  twelfth  century  we 
find  very  few  monuments   of  ecclesiastical  architec- 
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ture  in  Ireland.     This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  be- 
cause the  general  fashion  of  the  country  was  to  erect 
their  buildings  of  wood,  a  fashion,  which   in   great 
part  continues  to  this  day  in  several  parts  of  Europe. 
As  consequently  their  churches  also  were  usually  built 
of  wood,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  there  should  be 
any  remains  of  such  churches  at  present.     Several 
of  them,  although  constructed  of  such  slight  mate- 
rials, might  have  been  elegant  and  splendid,  and  in 
a  good  stile  of  architecture.     The  description  of  the 
church  of  Kildare,  which   seems  to  have  been  en- 
tirely of  wood,  by  Cogitosus,  who  lived  at  the  latest 
in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century,   (120)  shows, 
that  it  was   an  ample  and  neat  structure.     He  says, 
that  it  was  large  and  very  lofty,  and  adorned  with 
paintings.     It   contained  three  large    oratories,  di- 
vided from  each  other  by  wooden  partitions,   (121) 
all  under  one  roof.     One  of  these  partitions  was  or- 
namented, painted  with  images,  and  covered   wdth 
linen  cloths,  and  being  in   the  eastern  part  of  the 
church  reached  across  from  one  of  its  outside  walls 
to  the  other.     By  this  partition  he  meant  the  inclo- 
sure  of  the  sanctuary,  at  each  extremity  of  which  he 
tells  us  that  there  was  a  door.     By  the  one  at  the 
right  the  bishop,  with   his  chapter,  and  the  persons 
appointed  to  assist  at  the  holy  administration,  used 
to  enter  the  sanctuary  and  proceed  to  the  altar,  to 
immolate  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  ;  and  that  at 
the  left  was  only  for  the  abbess  and  her  nuns  to  come 
in,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  banquet  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  (122)     The   remainder 
or  great  body   of  the  church  was  divided  into  two 
equal  parts  by  a  partition  running  from   the   sanc- 
tuary down  to  the  front  w'all.     The  right  one  was  for 
the  male   part  of  the   congregation,  including  also 
priests  (such,  it  seems,  as  were  not  actually  officiat- 
ing; ;  and  the  left  one  for  the  females.     Each  divi- 
sion had  a  large  door,  not  in  the  front  wall   of  the 
church,  but  in  the  right  and  left  sides.     Thus  there 
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were  three  oratories,  as  above  mentioned,  viz.  the^;^  two 
parts  besides  the  sanctuary.  In  this  church  were  many 
windows;  but  its  chief  ornament  consisted  of  the 
shrinesof  St.  Brigid  and  St.  Conlaeth,  containing  their 
bodies  at  each  side  of  the  altar,  and  adorned  with 
wrought  gold  and  silver,  likewise  with  gems  and  pre- 
cious stones,  and  with  gold  and  silver  crowns  hang- 
ing over  them.  It  is  exceedingly  probable,  that  the 
custom  of  drawing  partitions  in  the  churches,  be- 
tween the  places  assigned  for  the  respective  sexes, 
was  nearly  general  in  Ireland,  conformably  to  the 
almost  universal  practice  in  ancient  times  of  marking 
distinct  and  separate  places  for  them.    (122*) 

(120)  See  Not.  18  to  CJutp.  viii.  This  description  is  in  Vit, 
S.  Brigid,  cap.  35. 

(121)  Divisa  parietibus  tahidatis. 

( 1 22)  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  nunneiy  adjoined  the  church 
on  the  left,  while  the  habitation  of  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  was 
close  to  it  on  the  right.     (Compare  with  Not.  141.  to  Chap.  \iu.) 

(122*)  See  Bingham,   Origines,  S^c.  B.  viii.  ch.  5.  sect,  6. 

§.  XV.  In  building  their  churches  of  wood  the 
Irish  had  no  peculiar  motive  imaginable,  except  that 
they  were  very  little  in  the  habit  of  erecting  any  sort 
of  edifices  of  stone  or  other  materials.  Accordingly 
nothing  can  be  more  ludicrous  than  the  assertion  of  a 
silly  presuming  author,  that  "  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Irish  church  were  averse  from  stone 
fabricks."  (123)  Even  before  the  twelfth  century 
some  stone  churches  had  been  erected  in  Ireland, 
although  it  was  not  until  that  period  that  this  fashion 
was  introduced  into  some  of  the  northern  parts.  ( J  24) 
It  has  been  said,  that  the  round  towers,  which  are 
almost  peculiar  to  Ireland,  were  intended  as  steeples 
or  belfries  to  churches.  (125)  It  may  be,  and  indeed 
seems  certain,  that  some  of  them  have  been,  although 
very  unfit  for  the  purpose,  applied  to  that  use,  after 
their  original   destination  had  been  forgotten.     But 
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it  is  self  evident,  that  they  were  not  erected  with 
that  intention.  Their  construction  was  not  adapted 
to  it ;  (126)  and,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered,  the 
buikiings  intended  for  belfries  in  Ireland  were  square. 
Of  this  kind  is  that  annexed  to  Cormac's  Chapel 
on  the  Rock  of  Cashel ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
not  far  from  it  there  is  a  Round  tower,  which,  we 
may  be  sure,  existed  at  the  time  when  that  Chapel 
was  built,  and  which  must  not  have  been  considered 
as  a  belfrey,  whereas  in  such  case  there  would  have 
been  no  necessity  for  erecting  the  square  one  near 
the  Chapel.  Yet,  as  1  have  said  above,  bells  seem 
to  have  been  placed  in  some  of  them,  which  accord- 
ingly got  the  name  of  Cloctheach,  that  is  the  house 
of  the  bell,  (1^7)  But,  although  originally  not 
belfiies,  they  were,  at  least  in  the  times  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  looked  upon  as  ecclesiastical  edifices, 
that  is,  as  applied  to  some  religious  purpose.  ( 1 28) 
An  ingenious  conjecture  on  this  subject  is,  that  they 
were  built  for  and  inhabited  by  anchorets  of  the 
description  of  those,  who  were  called  Inclusi,  and 
who  used  to  shut  themselves  up  all  alone  in  certain 
places.  (29)  But,  although  some  anchorets  might 
have  availed  themselves  of  them  as  habitations,  for 
which  they  were  fit  enough,  yet  it  is  hard  to  believe, 
that  such  lofty  buildings,  as  many  of  them  are,  were 
originally  intended  for  that  purpose  and  for  the  use 
of  single  persons.  Where  was  the  necessity  of  the 
various  stages  or  floors,  into  which  they  were  divided, 
if  they  were  to  be  inhabited  by  only  one  man  ?  Or 
why  should  they  be  all  furnished  with  four  windows 
at  the  top,  opposite  to  one  another,  and  facing  the 
four  quarters  of  the  heavens  ?  Of  what  use  could 
these  be  to  an  anchoret?  (1'30)  I  find  another  ac- 
count of  the  use,  to  which  they  were  applied,  and 
which  seems  as  probable  as  that  now  spoken  of.  It 
is,  that  they  served  as  prisons  for  penitents,  who 
used  to  be  placed  first  on  the  uppermost  floor,  and 
after  spending  there  a  certain  space  of  time  in  pro- 
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portion  to  their  crimes,  were  allowed  to  descend  to 
the  next  floor,  and  so  on  gradually,  until  they  came 
down  to  the  door  and  received  absolution.  (13i)  In 
this  supposition  the  various  stories  or  floors  would 
have  answered  very  well  for  accomodating  the  divers 
ranks  of  penitents  with  habitations. 

(123)  Ledwich,  Antiq.  S^'C  p,  141.     The  arguments,  which  he 
adduces  to  uphold  this  U'ash,  are  as  nonsensical  as  his  position. 
«  Celsus,"  he  says,  "  objects  to  the  first  believers,  that  they  had 
no  dedications  or   consecrations  of  altars,  statues,  or  churches. 
Four  centuries  had  almost  elapsed  before  the  usage  here  noticed 
began."     Here  in  the  first  place  he  bungles  every  thing.    Neither 
Celsus  nor  any  other  pagan  had  charged  the  Christians  with  not 
having  churches,    but  with  not  having   temples.     Did  not  this 
wretched  reason er  know,  how  learned   men,  and  among  others 
Bingham  (/oc.  cit.  ch.  6.  sect.  13.)  have  explained  in  what  sense 
Origen  and  other  apologists  acknowledged  that  they  had  no  altai's, 
while  in  another  they  held  that  they  had,  and  even  used  the  name 
altar?  As  to  the  usage  he  speaks  of,  viz.  of  dedications  or  conse- 
crations, surely  many  churches  were  dedicated,  and   with   great 
solemnity,  during  the  reign  of  Constantino  the  great,  long  before 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century.     But  what  have  these  things  to  do 
with  the  reason  why  churches  ^ere  built  of  vvood  rather  than  of 
stone  ?  Might  not  wooden  churches  have  been  dedicated  as  well 
as  stone  ones  ?  Ledwich  meant  to  insinuate,  that  churches  used 
not  to  be  dedicated  in  Ireland.     Now  there  are  innumerable  in- 
stances to  the  contrary,  and  we  have  already  met  with  many  of 
them.  The  23d  canon  of  the  synod  of  St,  Patrick,  Auxilius  and  Is- 
serninus  requires,  that  divine  service  be  not  performed  in  a  church, 
built  even  by  a  priest,  until  after  it  has  been  consecrated  by  a 
bishop;  "   Si  quis preshyterorim  ecdesiam  aedifcaverit,  non  qffe- 
rat  antequam  adducat  sicum  Pontificem,  ut  earn  consecret,  quia  sic 
decetr  Amidst  some  other  stuff  he  says,  that  reliques  were  placed 
in  churches  in  787.     He  refers  to  the  7th  canon  of  the  second 
council  of  Nice.     But  by  this  canon  no  new  practice  was  intro- 
duced.    The  object  of  it  was,  as  appears  from  the  very  words  of 
it,  and  as  has  been  observed  by  Balsamon  and  others,  to  re- 
establish the  ancient  one  of  not  consecrating  churches  without 
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reliques  of  martyrs,  which  had  been  infringed  by  the  Iconoclasts. 
The  canon  runs  thus ;  "  In  such  churches  as  have  been  conse- 
crated without  holy  reliques  of  niartys,  we  order  reliques  to  be 
placed,  accompanied  wich  the  usual  prayers ;  and  whoever  conse- 
crates a  church  without  holy  reliques  is  to  be  deposed  as  a  traus- 
(rressor  of  ecclesiastical  traditious."  Even  Bingham  is  forced  to 
acknowledge,  (i?.  viii.  ch.  1.  sect.  8.)  that  as  early  as  the  times  of 
Constantine  the  great,  churches  used  to  be  erected  over  the 
graves  or  reliques  of  martyrs.  Ledwich  then  comes  forward  with 
this  triuiiiVibant  conclusion ;  '•'  While  corruptions  were  creeping 
"  into  religion  on  the  continent,  ours  was  pure  and  primitive. 
'*  Retentive  of  the  faith  delivered  to  us,  and  precluded  from  ac- 
"  cess  to  Rome  by  the  convulsions  of  the  empire,  we  were  strangers 
"  to  the  innovations  of  foreign  clmrches ;  when  time  discovered 
"  them  to  us,  we  beheld  them  with  hon-or  and  detestation."  Hor- 
ror and  detestation  at  what?  Was  it  at  the  respect  paid  to  reliques? 
I  wish  he  had  told  us  who  were  the  persons,  that  expressed  such 
feelings.  The  Irish,  instead  of  abhorring  reliques,  took  great 
care  of  them.  We  have  often  seen  how  carefully  they  presei-ved 
those  of  St.  Patrick  at  Armagh,  the  shrine  of  Columbkill  in  Hy 
and  elsewhere  ;  and  the  attention  and  honour  paid  to  those  of  St. 
Brigid,  &:c.  have  just  been  mentioned.  The  church  of  Armagh 
was  furnished  from  very  old  times  with  a  considerable  number  of 
reliques  of  various  saints  (  Vit.  Tripart.  S.  Patr.  L.  3.  c.  82,) ;  the 
delegates,  who  went  to  Rome  about  the  year  630,  brought  thence 
reliques  of  martyrs  on  their  return  to  Ireland ;  (see  Chup.  xv.  §.6.) 
and  it  was  usual  to  expose  or  carry  in  procession  reliques  on  solemn 
occasions.  (See  ea:.  c.  Chap,  xxiii.  §.  12.)  Usher  was  so  well 
aware  of  the  respect,  which  the  Irish  had  for  them,  that  he  passes 
them  by  in  his  Discourse,  S^c,  But  the  Doctor  must  have  al- 
luded not  to  reliques,  but  to  our  having  retained  the  custom  of 
building  churches  of  wood,  and  thus  preserving  our  religion  pure 
by  detesting  the  innovation  of  stone  churches.  For  wood  and 
stone  are  the  burden  of  his  talk.  How  any  one  could  find  this 
great  virtue  in  wood,  and  connect  it  so  closely  with  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Irish  church,  it  is  hard  to  conceive.  Such 
notions  suit  only  wooden-headed  disputants. 
,  Next  he  passes  to  chrism,  wishing  to  make  us  believe  that,  be- 
cause the  Irish  did  not  use  it  in  baptism,  (a  matter  already  ex- 
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plained  Chap.  xxiv.  §.  12.)  It  was  not  applied  in  the  consecration 
of  churches  or  altars.  He  might  as  well  have  said,  that  it  was  not 
used  at  all,  not  even  in  Confirmation.  Now  his  introducing  chrism 
brings  us  again  to  wood,  for,  as  he  argues,  the  Irish  had  altars  of 
wood,  (see  Chap.  xxx.  §.  7.)  which  were  therefore  incapable  of 
chrismation.  And  why?  Because,  he  says,  "  the  councils  of 
Agde  in  506,  and  of  Epone  in  517,  forbid  the  holy  oil  to  be  ap- 
plied but  to  structures  of  stone."  He  had  no  right  to  appeal  to 
the  council  of  Agde  ;  for  it  does  not  mention  either  stone  or  wood, 
but  merely  directs  in  its  14th  canon,  that  altars  should  be  con- 
secrated not  only  with  the  unction  of  chrism,  but  likewise  with  the 
sacerdotal  benediction;  "  Altaria  placuit  non  solum  unctione 
chrismatis,  sed  etiam  sacerdotali  benedictione  sacrari."  It  is  true, 
that  the  council  of  Epone  requires  that  no  altars  be  consecrated 
except  of  stone,  (see  Not.  48.  to  Chap,  xxx.)  but  it  does  not  use 
the  word  structures,  which  Ledwich,  who  never  scrupled  to  cor- 
rupt texts,  or  to  quote  falsely,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
cluding also  churches  under  that  decree.  And  upon  this  vile  trick 
he  founds  another  position  of  his,  viz.  that  churches  were  not 
"  anointed  with  chrism"  until  the  6th  century ;  while  at  the  same 
time  in  neither  of  the  councils,  to  which  he  refers,  are  churches  at 
all  mentioned.  Now  as  to  the  canon  of  Epone  relative  to  stone 
altars,  what  had  it  to  do  with  the  Irish  church  ?  That  was  far 
from  being  a  general  council ;  and,  whatever  weight  its  decrees 
might  have  had  in  France,  they  were  not  binding  In  Ireland. 

Still  he  goes  on  with  wood,  and  tells  us  that  "  the  Britons,  who 
«'  symbolized  with  the  Irish  in  religious  tenets,  had  only  wattled 
«'  and  wooden  churches. — On  the  contrary  the  Anglo-Saxon 
«  church,  founded  by  an  eleve  of  Rome,  early  adopted  the  masses, 
«*  stations,  litanies,  singing,  rellques,  pilgrimages,  and  other  su- 
"  perstitlous  practices,  flowing  in  a  full  tide  from  that  imperial 
«'  city,  and  with  these  that  mode  of  building  peculiarltj  suited  to 
*<  them.  Hence  the  Anglo-Saxon  fabrics  had  under  them  crypts 
"  for  rellques,  &c."  Is  it  possible  to  listen  with  patience  to  such 
a  medley  of  stupidity  and  ignorance !  As  If  masses,  stations,  &c. 
might  not  have  been  celebrated  and  held,  or  psalms  sung,  or  re- 
llques preserved,  in  wooden  churches  as  well  as  in  stone  ones. 
According  to  Ledwich  the  characteristic  mark  of  what  he  calls  a 
pure  Church  is,  that  its  buildings  be  of  wood.     Why  then  has  he 
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not  exerted  himself  to  get  St.  Paul's  and  the  many  other  stone 
churches  of  these  countries  demolished,  and  wooden  ones  substi- 
tuted in  their  stead  ?  I  am  really  ashamed  to  appear  as  if  arguing 
against  these  absurdities.  So  little  idea  had  the  Irish,  or  their 
disciples,  of  wood  being  the  only  fit  material  for  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  that  St,  Cuthbert,  who  was  either  an  Irishman,  or,  at 
least,  brought  up  and  trained  in  the  Irish  schools  of  Northumber- 
land, erected  in  the  island  of  Fame  a  chapel  of  large  rough  stones 
and  turf.  (Bede,  Vit.  S.  Cidhberti  cap.  17.)  Ledwich  himself, 
who  calls  Cuthbert  an  Irishman,  maks  mention  of  it  (p.  138).  On 
the  other  hand  the  Roman  missionaries  attached  no  consequence 
to  building  churches  of  stone.  One  of  the  first  of  themj  Paulinus 
archbishop  of  York,  is  stated  to  have  got  renewed  the  old  church 
of  Glastonbury,  by  making  its  walls  of  wood,  which  were  sheeted 
outside  with  lead.  (See  Usher,  Prim,  p.  114'.)  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  continued  to  use  the  wooden  church,  which  Finan  had 
built  at  Lindisfarne ;  and  many  years  after  his  death  Theodore, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  did  not  scruple  to  dedicate  it  under  the 
name  of  St.  Peter  the  apostle.  Stone  was  not  introduced  into  it ; 
but  for  its  preservation  Eadbert,  bishop  (the  seventh)  of  Lhidis- 
farne,  roofed  it  and  sheeted  the  walls  with  lead.  (Bede,  Eccl, 
Hist.  L.  3.  cap,  25.)  So  much  for  our  antiquary's  reveries  as  to 
wood  marking  the  pure  Irish  church,  and  stone  the  corrupt  Anglo- 
Saxon  one.  He  has  some  similar  balderdash  concerning  the  Ost- 
men  erecting  stone-roofed  chapels  for  reliques^  one  of  which  he 
places  at  Glendaloch,  as  if  those  Ostmen  of  old  could  have  had  easy 
access  to  a  district  so  emphatically  Irish,  and  so  strong.  Why  did  he 
not  add,  that  Connac's  stone-roofed  chapel  at  Cashel  was  also  built 
by  Ostmen  ?  When  treating  of  the  antiquities  of  Glendaloch,  he 
pours  out  more  nonsense  concerning  a  connexion  between  reliques 
and  stone  buildings,  together  with  some  malignant  jargon  (p.  43.) 
concerning  the  adoration  of  reliques,  instead  of  saying,  that  re- 
spect was  paid  to  them.  And  here  he  pretends,  that  the  practice 
of  depositing  reliques  in  churches  was  first  introduced  into  Ireland 
by  the  Ostmen  in  the  9th  century,  notwithstanding  that,  as  we 
have  seen(CA<2p.  xxri.  ^.  12.)  those  Ostmen  were  still  pagans  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth.  Were  they  Ostmen,  that  brought 
reliques  from  Rome  about,  as  remarked  above,  the  year  630  ? 
A»noug  his  fanciful  explanations  of  some  ruias  ot  Glendaloch 
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I  cannot  but  touch  upon  one  of  them,  although  unconnected 
with  the  points  now  treated  of.  Having  found  three  figures  on  a 
loose  stone,  of  which  he  has  given  an  engraving,  he  describes 
them  thus  {p.  39) ;  "  The  one  in  the  middle  is  a  bishop  or  priest 
sitting  in  a  chair  and  holding  a  penitential  in  his  hand.  On  the 
right  a  pilgrim  leans  on  his  staff;  and  on  the  left  a  young  man 
holds  a  purse  of  money  to  commute  it  for  penance"  For  this 
explanation  he  adduces  no  proof  whatsoever.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  that  what  the  young  man  or  rather  boy,  holds  in  his 
hand  is  a  purse.  It  is  rather  a  bell,  with  which  he  seems  to  sum- 
mon the  people  to  hear  a  sermon  or  discourse  by  the  person  in 
the  middle,  who  appears  not  in  a  chair  but  raised  on  a  pulpit,  and 
holding  a  book.  And  even  if  it  were  a  purse,  who  told  Ledwich, 
that  it  contained  commutation  money  ?  Might  it  not  have  been 
an  offering  to  the  church  ?  And  where  did  he  find,  that  the  book 
was  a  penitential  ?  There  is  no  kneeling,  nor  imposition  of  hands, 
nor  any  thing  indicating  a  penitential  transaction.  But  his  per- 
verse conjectures  served  him  as  a  vehicle  to  enlarge  on  an  abuse, 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  antiquities  of  Glendaloch,  and 
which,  as  appears  from  a  quotation  of  his  own,  was  condemned 
by  the  Church. 

(124)  See  Chap,  xxvii  §,  9.  and  ib.    Not.  59. 

(125)  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Molyneux  (Boate's 
and  Molyneux's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  p.  211)  and  has  been 
followed  by  Ledwich,  Antiq.  &;€.  art.  on  the  Round  Toxvers,  p.  285. 
seqq. 

(126)  Smith,  speaking  of  the  round  tower  of  Ardmore,  {His- 
tory/ of  Waterfordy  p.  48.)  says  that  it  has,  no  doubt,  been  used 
for  a  belfry  or  steeple  ;  but  he  does  not  state,  as  Ledwich  quoting 
him  (/;.  295)  pretends,  that  such  was  the  general  use  of  all  the 
round  towers.  Upon  this  quotation  Dr.  Milner  remarks  {Letter 
14.  Inquiry  or  Ton  in  Ireland);  "  Dr.  Ledwich  tells  us,  from 
"  Mr.  (Dr.)  Smith,  that  the  round  tower  at  Ardmore  has  been, 
«  at  some  period,  used  to  hang  a  bell  in,  as  appears  by  «  three 
"  pieces  of  oak  still  remaining  near  the  top  of  it"  and  by  *  two 
«  channels,  which  are  cut  in  the  sill  of  the  door,  where  the  rope 
«'  went  out,  the  ringer  standing  below  the  door  on  the  outside.* 
"  But  if  these  pieces  of  oak  were  coeval  with  the  tower,  it  is  un- 
«*  accountable  that  they  should  have  remained  entire,  wliile  the 
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"  beams  in  every  other  tower  have  mouldered  away.  Again, 
'*  what  reason  can  Dr,  Ledwich  assign,  why  there  are  not  holes 
"  in  the  sills  of  every  other  tower  ?  In  a  word,  the  ancient  arcli- 
"  itects  were  too  wise  to  place  the  bell  under  cover  and  the  ringer 
*•  in  the  open  air.'  In  fact,  the  tower  of  Ardmore  is  covered 
with  a  stone  roof  ending  in  a  point,  (see  a  drawing  of  it  in  Vallan- 
cey  s  Collectanea^  Vol.  6.  'part,  1 .)  as  are  many  other  of  our  round 
towers  to  this  day,  and  as  they  all  undoubtedly  were  in  the  begin- 
ning. Dr.  Milner's  general  observation  ( ih. )  on  this  point  is  very 
just.  He  says,  "  that  none  of  these  towers  is  lai'ge  enough  for  a 
"  single  bell  of  a  moderate  size  to  swing  round  in  it ;  that  from  the 
''  whole  of  their  form  and  dimensions,  and  from  the  smallness  of 
"  the  apertures  in  them,  they  are  rather  culcated  to  stifle  than 
*'  to  transmit  to  a  distance  any  sound,  that  is  made  in  them; 
"  lastly  that,  though  possibly  a  small  bell  may  have  been  accident- 
"  ally  put  up  in  one  or  two  of  them  at  some  late  period,  yet  we 
*'  constantly  find  other  belfries  or  contrivances  for  hanging  bells 
*'  in  the  churches  adjoining  to  them."  Molyneux  was  aware  of 
the  difficulty,  which  the  smallness  of  the  dimensions  opposed  to 
their  having  been  belfries,  and,  to  ward  it  off,  argued  that  they 
were  ancient,  because,  he  says,  "  large  bells  are  an  invention  of 
later  times,  and  were  not  used  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church." 
This  is  a  pitiful  evasion,  especially  coming  from  him,  as  he  thought, 
of  which  by  and  by,  that  the  round  towers  were  built  by  the 
Danes,  and  consequently  long  after  the  early  ages  of  the  Church. 
To  his  argument  Harris  answers,  {Antiq.  of  Ireland  ch.  17.)  that 
large  bells  were  used  in  England  as  far  back  as  the  sixth  century ; 
and  in  fact,  wherever  belfries  were  erected  designedly,  a  larger 
space  was  left  for  the  swinging  of  the  bell,  and  more  opening  al- 
lowed for  the  conveyance  of  sound,  than  we  find  in  these  towers. 
The  very  remarkable  circumstance  of  the  entrance  or  door  into 
the  towers  being  usually  from  8  or  10  to  16  feet,  or  more,  above 
the  ground,  without  steps  or  any  other  means  of  getting  in,  unless 
with  the  help  of  a  ladder,  is,  I  think,  a  sure  indication  that  they 
were  not  originally  designed  for  belfries.  What  ai'chitect  would 
have  constructed  a  belfry,  which  the  bell-ringer  could  not  enter 
except  by  a  ladder  ? 

(127)  Lynch,  touching  on  the  Round  Towers,  (Cambr.  Evers 
p,  133.)  says,  that  they  were  erected  not  for  belfries  but  for  watch- 
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towers,  but  that  afterwards  bells  were  placed  in  them ;  "  Non  ut 
pro  campanili  sed  pro  speculo  haberentur,  unde  prospectus  ad  Ion- 
gi7iqua  late  protenderetur,  Postea  tamen  usus  invahit  ut,  campanis 
in  earum  culmine  appensis,  campanilium  vices  gererent —  Vel  no- 
minis  enim  etymon  illas  indicat  illi  usui  accomodatas  Juisse ; 
Cloctheach  enim  perinde  est  ac  dooms  campance,  voce  cloc  cam- 
panam  et  teach  domum  signijicante"  Ledwich  refers  {p,  285.) 
to  this  passage,  but,  in  his  usual  mode  of  misquoting,  omits  what 
Lynch  has  about  said  towers  not  having  been  originally  intended 
for  belfries.  He  then  quotes  a  passage  from  Peter  Walsh,  which 
is  taken  nearly  word  for  word  from  Lynch,  except  that  what  Lynch 
mentions  as  a  report  is  called  by  him  certain.  I  cannot  subscribe 
to  what  Lynch  seems  to  assert,  viz.  that  all  the  Round  towers  we 
are  treating  of  were  called  clocteachy  after  some  time ;  although  an 
odd  one  of  them  might  have  been  so  called,  from  the  circumstance 
of  a  bell  being  placed  in  it  at  a  late  period.  But  this  was  not  the 
real  name  for  a  tower  strictly  understood.  Towers  are  often  men- 
tioned in  ancient  Irish  MSS,  by  the  names  Tuir,  Tura,  Turreadh; 
(see  Dr.  O'Conor,  Ren  Hih.  Script.  Ind.  ad.  proleg.  p.  207.)  bu. 
Clocteach  is  the  precise  name  for  a  belfrey,  as  translated  by  O'Brien 
of  whatsoever  form  or  materials.  As  long  as  churches  were  h\ii\ 
in  Ireland  of  wood,  it  may  be  justly  supposed  that  so  were  also 
the  belfries;  and  we  have  seen,  {Not.  140.  to  Chap,  xxii.)  that 
tliere  was  a  wooden  belfrey  at  Slane,  which  was  burned  by  the 
Danes.  Lynch's  idea  that  the  Round  towers  were  originally 
watch-towers,  which  he  connects  with  his  false  supposition  of  their 
having  been  built  by  the  Danes,  (of  which  lower  down)  cannot 
.  be  admitted  no  more  than  that  of  others,  who  imagined  that  they 
were  erected  to  serve  as  beacons.  Neither  of  these  hypotheses 
can  stand,  as  Harris  and  Dr.  Milner  have  proved  [locc.  citt.)  by 
very  good  reasons,  such  as  their  often  being  found  in  low  and 
hollow  situations,  two  of  them  being  in  some  places  near  each 
other,  &c.  &c. 

(128)  Giraldus  (Topogr.  Hib.  Dist.  2.  cap.  9.)  calls  them, 
u  Turres  ecclesiasticasy  quae  more  patriae  arctae  sunt  et  altae, 
necnon  et  rotundae.''  He  does  not  specify  what  ecclesiastical  use 
they  were  applied  to  ;  but  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  they  were 
not  then  used  as  belfries ;  for  if  they  were,  he  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  mentioned  it.  He  must  have  considered  some  of  them 
VOL.    IV.  D  D 
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as  very  ancient ;  whereas  he  says,  that  the  fishermen  of  Lough- 
Neagh  used  to  see  and  show  such  towers  in  the  bosom  of  that  lake, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  formed  by  a  sudden  inundation  at  a 
veiy  ancient  period.  He  alluded  to  the  tradition  of  Lough-Neagh, 
having  burst  out  in  the  reign  of  Lugaid  Riabhderg,  who  be- 
came king  of  Ireland  in  the  year  65  of  the  Christian  era.  (See 
Harris'  County  of  Down,  ck,  1.) 

(129)JThis  opinion  seems  to  have  been  proposed  first  by  a 
Dean  Richardson  of  Belturbet,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Harris, 
who  has  endeavoured  {Antiq.  ch.  17.)  to  make  it  appear  probable. 
It  has  been  adopted  also  by  Dr.  Milner,  (^Letter  14,  quoted  above) 
who  maintains,  that  these  towers  were  well  adapted  for  habita- 
tions  of  the  Inclusi.  In  the  Acts  of  St.  Dunchad  O'Braois.  (of 
whom  see  Chap.  xxir.  §,  15.)  the  place,  in  which  he  led  the  life 
of  an  anchoret,  is  called  a  prison  of  narrow  inclosure,  in  arcti 
indusorii  ergastulo  clausus  ;  but  it  is  not  mentioned  whether  it 
was  a  tower  or  not.  Harris  imagined,  that  all  the  Irish  anchorets 
lived  in  the  round  towers.  For  this  he  had  no  foundation  whatso- 
ever Many  of  them  lived  in  huts  or  caves  in  unfrequented  places. 
We  have  met  with  several  of  them  at  Armagh ;  but  their  ha- 
bitations are  constantly  called  cells  not  totvers, 

(130)  I  do  not  find,  that  those,  who  think  that  the  Round 
towers  were  built  for  anchorets,  have  given  us  any  explanation  of 
the  use  of  the  four  windows.  Dr  Milner  assigns  one  or  two  reasons 
for  the  division  into  floors  or  stories  ;  and  I  know  that  they  were 
requisite  for  enabling  a  person  to  ascend  to  the  top  by  means  of 
ladders ;  but  I  confess  that  I  cannot  see  the  necessity  for  making 
so  many  stories,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  point,  for  raising  the 
towers  so  high,  if  they  were  originally  intended  merely  for  anchor- 
ets. He  does  not  say  what  Harris  strives  to  maintain,  viz.  that 
they  were  divided  into  stories  or  lofts  in  imitation  of  the  pillars  of 
the  Eastern  Stylites,  such  as  St.  Symeon,  St.  Daniel.  «Src. ;  for,  let 
Harris  say  what  he  will,  the  only  means  of  ascent  to  the  tops  of 
those  pillars  was  fi-om  without,  there  being  none  inside. 

(131)  This  is  the^^  account  given  by  Smith  {History  of  the 
county,  8fc.  of  CorJc,  Vol.  2.  p.  408.)  from,  he  says,  some  Irish 
MSS.  If  we  could  rely  on  this  reference,  it  should  be  admitted, 
that  the  Round  towers  were  applied  to  that  purpose.  As  an  addi- 
tional proof,  he  states,  that  the  Irish  name  for  a  penaftce  is  turris 
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the  Latin  name  for  a  tower.  I  doubt  much,  whether  it  had  that 
acceptation  in  Irish ;  at  least  I  cannot  find  it  in  any  Irish  diction- 
ary. Ledwich  [Antiq.  8^c,  p.  298)  charges  Smith  with  inconsis- 
tency, as  if  he  had  said  elsewhere,  that  those  towers  were  belfries. 
Now  the  fact  is,  that  Smith  merely  said,  that  the  one  of  Ardmore 
had  been  used  as  a  belfrey ;  but  he  did  not  assert,  that  such  was 
the  general  use  of  all  of  them.  (See  above  Not.  126.)  I  wish 
Smith  had  given  us  the  title  of  the  MS,  or  MSB.  to  which  he 
referred. 

§.  XVI.  Yet  after  all,  notwithstanding  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  they  were  applied  in  Christian  times 
to  some  ecclesiastical  or  religious  purposes,  some  as 
belfries,    others  perhaps  as   retreats   for  anchorets, 
others  as  habitations  for  penitents,  or,  as  may  also 
be  conjectured,  of  some  persons  connected  with  the 
service  of  neighbouring  churches,  the  question  still 
remains,  whence  the  singular  style  of  architecture, 
in   which  they  universally  appear,  was  derived  to 
Ireland.     There  are  no  towers  of  a  similar  construc- 
tion to  be  found  in  any  part  of  continental  Europe. 
To  suppose,   as  some  have  thought,  that  they  were 
erected  by  the  Danes  or  Ostmen,  is  evidently  a  great 
mistake  ;  for,  were  they  of  Danish  architecture,  how 
could  it  have  happened,  that  neither  in  the  Scandi- 
navian  countries  whence  those  people  came,  nor  in 
England,  where  they  ruled  more  or  less  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  nor  in  Normandy  or  other  parts  of 
Europe,  which  they  occupied,  is  there  a  vestige  of 
such  buildings  or  any  tradition  concerning  them  to 
be  met  with  ?  (132)     Round  towers  or  the  remains 
of  them   are   found  in   every  part  of  Ireland,  and 
very  many  of  them  in  places,  which  were  never  pos- 
sessed by  the  Danes.  (133)     On  the  contrary,  there 
neither  were  nor  are  any  of  them  in  some  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  Danes,   such  as,    Waterford    and 
Wexford.     The  peculiarity  of  these  towers  consists 
not  in  their  being  merely  round  ;  for  round  build- 
ings were   common   enough,    and   the   pillars,   not 
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towers,  of  tlie  Eastern  Stylites  are  said  to  have  been 
round  ;  but  where  do  we  find  in  other  countries 
towers  of  a  conical  form,  having  the  entrance  into 
them  many  feet  above  the  ground,  with  at  the  top 
four  windows  facing  the  four  cardinal  points,  roofed 
&c.  ?  Now  it  is  exceedingly  remarkable,  that  towers 
of  an  exactly  similar  construction  exist  at  this  day  in 
Hindostan.  Lord  Valentia  saw  two  of  them  near 
Bhaugulpore,  of  which  he  has  given  a  drawing. 
The  door  or  entrance  into  them  is,  as  appears  from 
the  drawing,  about  twelve  feet  above  the  ground ; 
there  are  four  windows  at  the  top,  just  as  in  the 
Irish  towers,  and  they  are  covered  with  a  small 
roundish  roof.  Of  them  he  writes  thus ;  **  I  was 
"  much  pleased  with  the  sight  of  two  very  singular 
"  round  towers  about  a  mile  N.  W.  of  the  town. 
**  They  much  resemble  those  buildings  in  Ireland, 
**  which  have  hitherto  puzzled  the  antiquaries  of  the 
"  sister  kingdoms,  excepting  that  they  are  more  or- 
**  namented.  It  is  singular,  that  there  is  no  tra- 
**  dition  concerning  them,  nor  are  they  held  in  any 
**  respect  by  the  Hindoos  of  this  country.  The 
*'  Rajah  of  Jyenagur  considers  them  as  holy,  and 
"  has  erected  a  small  building  to  shelter  the  great 
"  number  of  his  subjects,  who  annually  come  to 
"  worship  here.  I  have  given  an  engraving  of  them, 
•'  as  I  think  them  curious."  (134)  These  towers 
w^ere  undoubtedly  erected  by  a  people,  who  professed 
a  religion  different  from  that  of  the  majority  of  the 
modern  Hindoos. 

(132)  Lynch  is,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  first  author,  who 
has  mentioned  the  Danes  as  the  builders  of  the  Round  towers,  and 
this  he  gives  as  only  a  hearsay.  He  writes ;  {Cambr,  Evers.  p,  133.) 
"  Exiguas  tamen  illas  orbiculares  arctasque  turres  Dani,  Hiber- 
niam  Giraldo  authore  anno  Dom.  838  primum  ingrcssi,  primi 
er€xisse  dicuntur,  non  ut"  &c.  as  above  Not.  127.  Peter  Walsh  co- 
pied Lynch,  changing  his  dkuntur  into  most  certain.  This  idea 
was  taken  up  by  Molyneux,  who  has  nothing  but  loose  unhistorical 
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conjectLires  on  the  subject,  one  of  which  is  quite  wrong.     He  says ; 
"  Had  the  old  native  Irish  been  the  authors  of  this  kind  of  archi- 
tecture, they  surely  would  have  raised  such  towers  as  these  in  se- 
veral parts  of  Scotland  also,  where  they  have  been  planted  and 
settled  many  ages  past ;  but  there  we  hear  of  none  of  them,''   Now 
the  fact  is,  that  there  are  two  of  them  in  Scotland,  one  at  Aber- 
nethy,  and  the  other  at  Brechin,  as  Ledwich  himself  mentions, 
(p,  294.)  who  has  given  a  drawing  of  the  latter  together  with  that 
of  the  church  and  the  adjoining  square  belfrey.     From  this  belfrey 
annexed  to  the  church  of  Brechin  it  is  clear,  that  the  Round  tower 
at  the  other  side  vvas  not  one.     Ledwich  has  shamefully  imposed 
on  his  readers  by  representing  (p.  288.  seqq,)  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
as  having  asserted,  that  the  Round  towers  were  built  by  the  Danes. 
Now  Giraldus  says  no  such  thing,  nor  in  the  little  that  he  has  said 
relatively  to  their  mode  of  construction,  which  is  all  comprised  in 
the  few  words  quoted  above,  ( Not.  128.)  does  he  make  any  men- 
tion of  Danes  or  Ostmen,     On  the  contrary  he  plainly  hints,  that 
the  architecture  of  them  was  purely  Irish,  more  patriae.     Besides, 
from  his  having  looked  upon  at  least  some  of  them  as  very  ancient, 
(see  ib.)  it  is  evident,  that  he  could  not  have  imagined,  that  they 
were  erected  by  the  Danes,  whereas  he  supposed  that  they  ex- 
jsted  in  Ireland  before  the  arrival  of  that  nation.  Ledwich  squeezed 
his  misrepresentation  of  Giraldus  out  of  another  of  Lynch's  mean- 
ing in  the  above  quoted  words.     Lynch  says,  that  the  Round 
towers  are  reported  to  have  been  first  erected  by  the  Danes,  whose 
first  arrival  in  Ireland  was,  according  to  Giraldus,  in  the  year 
838.     The  sense  of  this  plain  passage  is  twisted  by  Ledwich,  as 
if  Lynch  had  stated  that  Giraldus  said,  that  the  Danes  not  only 
first  came  to  Ireland  in  838,  but  that  they  were  likewise  the  first 
builders  of  the  Round  towers.  Lynch  could  not  have  even  thought 
of  attributing  such  an  assertion  to   Giraldus,  whereas  his  object 
was  to  refute  the  supposition  of  Giraldus,  that  there  were  such 
towers  in  Ireland  at  times  much  earlier  than  those  of  the  Danes. 
Lynch  was  arguing  against    what   Giraldms   has    about   Round 
towers  being  seen  in  Lough  Neagh,  (see  ib.)  and  strove  to  refute 
him  by  showing,  that  there  were  not  any  such  towers  in  Ireland  at 
the  very  ancient  period  alluded  to  by  Giraldus,  whereas,  he  says, 
they  are  reported  to  owe  their  origin  to  the  Danes,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Giraldus  himself,  did  not  come  to  Ireland  until  A,  D.  838. 
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(  By  the  bye  Giraklus  was  wrong  in  his  date ;  for,  as  has  been  seen 
elsewhere,  there  were  Danes  in  Ireland  several  years  earlier.)  The 
reader  will  now  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  Ledwich's  logic  and 
critical  rules,  and  to  judge  of  his  fidelity  in  referring  to  authorities. 
I  must  here  touch  upon  a  pitiful  argument  adduced  by  Molyneux 
in  confirmation  of  his  hypothesis.  He  supposed,  that  Cloghachdy 
a  word  formed  from  Clocteach,  and  signifying  Belfrey,  was  the 
original  name  for  a  Round  tower.  In  this  he  was  mistaken  ;  and 
even  according  to  Lynch,  whom  he  seems  to  have  followed,  that 
coald  not  have  been  the  original  name ;  for  Lynch  says,  (see  Not, 
127)  that  they  were  not  erected  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  as 
belfries.  Molyneux  then  tells  us,  that  Cloghachd  was  taken  from 
a  foreign  tongue,  and  derived  from  Clugga  a  German- Saxon  word, 
that  signifies  a  bell ;  and  that  therefore  said  towers  were  built  by 
foreigners,  that  is,  by  the  Ostmen.  Now  he  was  quite  m-ong  as 
to  this  derivation ;  whereas  Cloghachd  was  formed  from  the  Irish 
Cloc  or  Clog  the  very  ancient  name  for  a  bell,  and  which  was  used 
by  the  Irish  long  before  the  German-Saxons  had  churches  or  bells. 
We  find  it  latinized  into  Clocca,  and  it  was  used  by  Columbkilh 
and  generally  by  the  ancient  Irish  writers,  as  signifying  a  bell* 
(SeeiVo^  186.  to  Chap.  xi.  and  Colgan,  Tr.  Th.  p.  374.)  So 
that,  instead  of  giving  Saxon  etymology  to  Cloghachd,  the  Saxon 
Clugga  was  most  probably  derived  from  the  Cloc  or  Clog  of  the 
Irish  teachers  of  the  Saxons. 

(133)  Ledwich  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  this  difficulty ;  for 
he  says  {p.  289.)  that  the  Irish  imitated  the  Ostmen  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  towers.  To  make  us  believe,  that  the  Irish 
imitated  their  bitterest  enemies,  would  require  more  than  his  bare 
word. 

(134)  Lord  Valentia's  Voyages  and  Travels,   Vol  l.p.85, 

§.  XVII.  The  great  similarity  of  these  towers  in 
the  interior  of  Hindostan  to  our  Irish  Round  towers 
has  convinced  ine,  that,  as  my  worthy  and  learned 
friend  General  Vallauccy  had  long  endeavoured  to  es- 
tablish in  various  tracts  of  his,  (1^5)  that  this  mode  of 
architecture  was  introduced  into  Ireland  in  the  times 
of  paganism  by  a  people,  who  came  to  this  country 
from  some  far  distant  part  of  the  East.     The  pat- 
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terns,  from  which  the  construction  of  our  towers  was 
imitated,  were  most  probably  the  fire-temples  of  the 
Persians  and  others,  who  followed  the  Magian  reli- 
gion as  reformed  by  Zerdusht,  or,  as  he  is  usually 
called,  Zoroastres.  (136)  Those  temples  were  usu- 
ally round,  and  some  of  them  were  raised  to  a  great 
height.  (137)  That  fire  was  in  pagan  times  an  ob- 
ject of  worship,  or,  at  least,  great  veneration  in  Ire- 
land, and  particularly  the  sun,  which  was  considered 
the  greatest  of  all  fires,  is  an  indubitable  fact.  (138) 
Now  the  lower  part  of  an  Irish  Round  tower  might 
have  answered  very  well  for  a  temple,  that  is,  a  place 
in  which  was  an  altar,  on  which  the  sacred  fire  was 
preserved,  while  the  middle  floors  could  have  served 
as  habitations  for  the  persons  employed  in  watching 
it.  (139)  The  highest  part  of  the  tower  was  an  ob- 
servatory intended  for  celestial  observations,  as,  I 
think,  evidently  appears  from  the  four  windows  be- 
ing placed  directly  opposite  to  the  four  cardinal 
points.  The  veneration,  in  which  the  pagan  Irish 
held  the  heavenly  bodies  and,  above  all,  the  sun, 
must  have  led  them  to  apply  to  astronomical  pur- 
suits, which  were  requisite  also  for  determining  the 
length  of  their  years,  the  solstitial  and  equinoctial 
times,  and  the  precise  periods  of  their  annual  fes- 
tivals. (140)  I  find  it  stated,  that  the  doors  of  most 
of  these  towers  face  the  West.  (141)  If  this  be 
correct,  it  will  add  an  argument  to  show,  that  they 
contained  fire-temples ;  for  the  Magians  always  ad- 
vanced from  the  West  side  to  worship  the  fire.  (14^) 
According  to  this  hypothesis  the  Round  towers  ex- 
isted in  Ireland  before  churches  were  built.  I  see 
no  reason  to  deny,  that  they  did  ;  and  the  particular 
style  of  their  construction  shows,  that  they  are  very 
ancient.  (143)  But  then,  it  is  said,  how  does  it 
happen,  that  they  are  usually  found  near  old  churches? 
In  the  first  place  this  is  not  universally  true.  (144) 
Secondly  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  towers  used 
to  be  built  in  towns  or  villages  of  some  note,  such. 
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in  fact,  as  required  churches  in  Christian  times. 
Thus,  wherever  there  was  a  Round  tower,  a  church 
was  afterwards  erected  ;  but  not  vice  versa,  whereas 
there  were  thousands  of  churches  in  Ireland  without 
any  such  tow^ers  in  the  vicinity  of  them.  (145) 
Thirdly,  there  was  a  prudential  motive  for  the 
teachers  of  Christian  faith  to  build  churches  near  the 
sites  of  the  Round  towers,  that  they  might  thereby 
attract  their  new  converts  to  worship  the  true  God  in 
the  very  places,  where  they  had  been  in  the  practice 
of  worshipping  the  sun  and  fire.  (146)  It  may  be, 
that  some  of  these  towers  were  built  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  in  Ireland  for  penitential 
purposes,  as  already  alluded  to,  although  I  have  some 
doubts  about  it ;  (147)  but  I  think  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  that  the  original  models,  according  to 
which  they  were  constructed,  belong  to  the  times  of 
paganism,  and  that  the  singular  style  of  architecture, 
which  we  observe  in  them,  was  brought  from  the 
East,  between  which  and  this  country  it  is  certain 
that  there  was  an  intercourse  at  a  very  ancient  pe- 
riod of  time. 

(135)  I  need  refer  only  to  his  Second  Essay  on  the  Round 
Toxvers  of  Ireland  in  the  Collectanea  De  Reb.  Hib,  Vol,  6,  part  i. 

(136)  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  times 
of  Zoroastres,  or  as  some  would  have  it,  of  divers  Zoroastrea-  Bu 
the  one,  who  is  called  the  reformer  of  the  Magian  religion,  lived, 
as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  during  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystas  • 
pides,  king  of  Persia.  Ledwich  amidst  his  low  and  scurrilous  ob- 
servations fp.  298.)  on  Vallancey's  system,  strives  to  show  by  re- 
ferring to  Hyde  (Relig,  Vet.  Pers.)  that  the  Persians  had  no  tem- 
ples. He  did  not  know  how  to  distinguish  the  times.  Let  us 
hear  Prideaux,  who  also  referring  to  Hyde  writes  ( Connection,  Sfc» 
Part  1.  ck.4:);  "  Another  reformation,  which  he  (Zoroastres) 
"  made  in  the  Magian  religion,  was,  that  he  caused  fire-temples 
"  to  be  built  wherever  he  came.  For  whereas  hitherto  they  had 
"  erected  their  altars,  on  which  their  sacred  fire  was  kept,  on  the 
"  tops  of  hills,  and  high  places  in  the  open  air,  and  there  per- 
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"  formed  all  the  offices  of  their  religious  worship,  where  often  by 
"  rain,  tempests  and  storms,  the  sacred  fire  was  extinguished,  and 
"  the  holy  offices  of  their  religion  interrupted  and  disturbed,  for 
"  the  preventing  of  this  he  directed,  that,  wherever  any  of  those 
"  altars  were  erected,  temples  should  be  built  over  them,  that  so 
"  the  sacred  fires  might  be  the  better  preserved,  and  the  public 
"  offices  of  their  religion  the  better  performed  before  them.  For 
*'  all  the  parts  of  their  public  worship  were  performed  before  these 
*'  public  sacred  fires,  as  all  their  private  devotions  were  before  pri- 
**  vate  fires  in  their  own  houses ;  not  that  they  worshipped  the  fire 
"  (for  this  they  always  disowned)  but  God  in  the  fire."  D'Her- 
belot  makes  mention  of  these  fire- temples  or  Pyreia  CBiblioth. 
Orient,  at  Aluand  and  Parsi) ;  nor  is  there  any  one  acquainted 
with  Oriental  learning,  who  denies,  that  they  existed.  But  what 
did  Ledwich  care  about  learned  men. 

(137)  Hanwaysays,  (Travels,  Part  2.  ch,  43.  ;;.  292.)  that 
there  are  at  Sari  in  the  province  of  Mazanderan  four  temples  of  the 
Gebres  or  worshippers  of  fire,  who  formerly  inhabited  that  country. 
'*  It  seemed  inconsistent"  he  adds,  "  that  the  Persians  suffered 
**  these  temples  to  remain  unmolested  after  the  abolition  of  a  re- 
**  ligion,  which  they  now  esteem  grossly  idolatrous ;  but  they  are 
"  made  of  the  most  durable  materials.  These  edifices  are  rotund, 
**  and  above  30  feet  diameter,  raised  in  height  to  a  point  near  120 
**  feet,"  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  he  had  been  more  particular 
in  his  description  of  them,  and  that  he  had  said  something  about 
the  entrance,  and  about  the  windows,  &c.  The  elevation  of  these 
towers  supplies  an  answer  to  Dr.  Milner's  observation  [Letter  l^.) 
on  Vallancey's  hypothesis  of  the  Irish  Round  towers  having  been 
Pyratheia  or  fire  temples.  He  says,  that  for  that  purpose  '*  there 
was  no  occasion  of  caiTying  them  up  to  so  great  a  height ;"  but  we 
have  now  seen,  that  the  temples  of  Sari  are  also  very  high.  Mau- 
rice states  in  his  Indian  Antiquities,  quoted  by  Vallancey,  that 
those  fire  temples  were  alvoays  round.  This  much  is  certain,  that 
such  was  the  shape  of  a  great  number  of  them. 

(138)  See  Chap.  v.  §.5.  and  ib»  Not.  4-3.  There  seem  to 
have  been  in  Ireland,  as  there  were  in  Persia  two  sects  of  fire- 
worshippers,  one,  that  lighted  their  fires  in  the  open  air  and  per- 
formed their  religious  ceremonies  on  hills  and  high  places,  (Com- 
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pare  with  Not,  45.  ib.)  and  the  other,  who  having  received  the 
refonnation  of  Zoroastres  kept  the  sacred  fire  in  temples. 

(139)  Prideaux,  having  spoken  [loc  cit.)  of  the  sort  of  hierarchy 
of  the  followers  of  Zoroastres,  viz.  the  inferior  clergy,  as  he  calls 
them,  the  superintendants,  and  the  Archimagus  or  High  priest, 
says,  that  they  had  three  sorts  of  temples.  He  then  proceeds 
in  these  words ;  "  The  lowest  sort  were  the  parochial  churche^ 
"  or  oratories,  which  were  served  by  the  inferior  clergy — And  the 
*'  duties,  which  they  there  performed,  were  to  read  the  daily 
"  offices  out  of  their  liturgy,  and  at  stated  and  solemn  times  to 
*'  read  some  part  of  their  sacred  writings  to  the  people.  In  these 
**  churches  there  were  no  fire-altars ;  but  the  sacred  fire,  before 
*'  which  they  here  worshipped,  was  maintained  only  in  a  lamp. 
"  Next  above  these  were  their  fire-temples,  in  which  fire  was  con" 
**  tinually  kept  burning  on  a  sacred  altar.  And  these  were — the 
"  churches  or  temples,  where  the  superintendant  resided.  In 
"  every  one  of  these  w^ere  also  several  of  the  inferior  clergy  enter- 
"  tained,  who — ^performed  all  the  divine  offices  under  the  super- 
*'  intendant,  and  also  took  care  of  the  sacred  fire,  which  they 
"  constantly  watched  day  and  night  by  four  and  four  in  their  turns, 
"  that  it  might  be  always  kept  burning,  and  never  go  out. 
"  Thirdly,  the  highest  church  above  all  was  the  fire-temple,  where 
"  the  Archimagus  resided,"  &c.  From  this  statement  it  appears, 
that  the  people  at  large  had  access  only  to  what  Prideaux  calls 
the  lowest  sort  of  churches,  and  that  they  were  not  admitted  into 
the  fire-temples  strictly  understood.  The  same  system  is  still  kept 
up  by  the  Parsees ;  for  as  Anquetil  du  Perron  relates,  {Zend, 
AvesfOy  Tom.  2.  p.  569.)  the  part  or  chamber  of  a  modem  Par- 
see  temple,  called  Atesch^gah  (place  of  fire),  is  not  accessible  to 
any  persons  except  the  Mobeds  and  Herbeds^  i.  e.  their  sorts  of 
clergymen,  except  on  soiue  particular  occasions,  as  in  case  of  such 
clergymen  not  being  present,  when  a  privileged  Parsee,  who  has 
passed  through  certain  purifications,  is  allowed  to  enter  it  for  doing 
something  requisite,  keeping  at  the  same  time  his  mouth  covered 
with  the  penom  or  covering  of  doubled  linen.  Hence  we  may 
understand,  how,  notwithstanding  the  small  dimensions  of  our 
Round  towers,  a  part  of  them  might  have  served  for  a  fire-temple, 
which  was  entered  only  by  the  ministers  of  religion  ;  and  why 
the  entrance  into  them  was  placed  several  feet  above  the  ground, 
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as  it  was  intended  merely  for  the  use  of  a  peculiar  and  compara- 
tively small  class  of  persons.  As  the  people  at  large  were  not  ad- 
mitted into  them,  they  felt  no  inconvenience  from  the  height  of 
the  doors  ;  and  the  reason  for  placing  them  so  high  was  probably 
to  guard  against  any  pollution  of  the  sacred  fire,  or  of  the  place 
where  it  was  kept,  which  might  happen,  either  from  the  breath 
of  people  standing  near  the  tower,  or  from  other  causes,  if  the 
door  were  near  the  ground,  For  such  scrupulous  attention  was 
observed  on  this  point,  that,  as  Prideux  states,  (ib.)  "  the  priests 
"  themselves  never  approached  this  fire  but  with  a  cloth  (the 
"  penom)  over  their  mouths,  that  they  might  not  breath  thereon . 
«  and  this  they  did,  not  only  when  they  tended  the  fire  to  lay 
"  more  wood  thereon,  or  do  any  other  service  about  it,  but  also 
"  when  they  approached  it  to  read  the  daily  offices  of  their  liturgy 
**  before  it."  He  says  likewise,  that  the  priests  "  fed  it  only  with 
"  wood  stripped  of  its  bark,  and  of  that  sort  which  they  thought 
"  most  clean,  and  they  never  did  blow  it  either  with  bellows,  or 
"  with  their  breath,  for  fear  of  polluting  it;  and  to  do  this 
"  either  of  those  ways,  or  to  cast  any  unclean  thing  into  it,  was 
"  no  less  than  death  by  the  law  of  the  land,  as  long  as  those  of 
**  that  sect  reigned  in  it." 

Dr,  Milner,  objecting  {Letter  cit.)  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  Irish 
Round  towers  having  been  fire-temples,  says,  that  "  they  ought 
rather  to  have  been  left  open  at  the  top,  like  our  great  furnaces, 
than  closed  up  as  they  are  found  to  be."  He  supposed  that  the 
fires  contained  in  them  were  great  blazing  masses  like  bonfires. 
This  is  a  mistake,  whereas  those  of  the  fire-temples  were  small, 
gentle,  and  placed  on  altars.  To  leave  said  temples  open  at  the 
top  would  have  been  in  direct  opposition  to  the  object  of  Zoroastres, 
who  introduced  the  fashion  of  temples  for  the  very  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  holy  fire  against  rain,  storms,  &c,  (See  above  Not.  136.) 
And  at  this  day  the  Ateschgah  of  the  Parsees  is  a  covered  room, 
as  Anquetil  informs  us,  {loc.  cit.  p.  571.)  who  also  remarks,  {p.  569.) 
that  means  are  contrived  for  carrying  off  the  smoke.  And  such 
might  have  also  been  easily  contrived  in  the  Round  towers  with 
the  help  of  the  loop-holes,  which  we  find  in  them,  or  of  the  door  ; 
which  I  mention  to  guard  against  an  objection  that  might  be  made 
0  f  how  Jhose  covered  temples  were  kept  fi'ee  from  smoke. 

(140)  See  Dr.  O'Conor,  Eer.  Hid.  Scr,  1.  Proleg,  p.  32,  and 
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Index  to  Proleg.  p.  206.  In  the  former  place  he  quotes  passages 
from  Tigernach,  and  from  the  Annals  of  Ulster  and  of  the  4< 
Masters  at  A.  995,  in  which  among  other  buildings  destroyed  by 
lightning  at  Armagh  are  mentioned  Fiadh-Nemeadh,  i,  e.  celestial 
testimonies  or  indications.  They  are  distinguished  from  the 
Cloictcacha,  or  belfries,  and  might  have  been,  as  he  conjectures, 
Round  towers  used  for  astronopfiical  purposes.  It  is  well  known, 
that  the  astronomical  studies  w^re  cultivated  in  Ireland,  and  we 
have  met  with  several  Irishmen,  who  were  well  versed  in  them, 
such  as  Cumian,  author  of  the  Paschal  epistle,  St.  Virgilius, 
Dungal,  &c. 

(141)  Smith,  Hist,  of  Cork  VoL2.p,^OS, 
(142^  Prideaux  says  {loc.  cit.)  that,  "  when  they  came  before 
these  fires  to  worship,  they  always  approached  them  on  the  west 
side,  that  having  their  faces  towards  them,  and  also  towards  the 
rising  sun  at  the  same  time,  they  might  direct  their  worship  to- 
wards both." 

(l^S)  Dr.  Milner,  an  excellent  judge  in  these  matters,  touch- 
ing (Letter  cit,)  on  the  period,  in  wliich  they  were  generally 
erected,  writes ;  "  It  appears  to  me,  that  this  must  be  very  re- 
mote, from  the  circular  arches  over  the  doors  of  many  of  them, 
which  proves  them  to  be  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  the  pointed 
arch,"  &c.  He  also  remarks,  that  in  the  times  of  Giraldus  Cara- 
brensis,  as  1  have  already  mentioned,  they  were  considered  as  of 
great  antiquity.  The  materials,  of  which  they  are  built,  being 
usually  of  the  best  kind,  ex,  c,  those  of  the  tower  at  Cashel.  which 
are  much  better  than  those  of  the  adjoining  and  much  more  mo- 
dem cathedral,  the  excellence  and  neatness  of  the  workmanship, 
circumstances  noticed  by  Dr.  Milner,  the  thickness  of  the  walls, 
generally  about  three  feet,  and  their  conical  form,  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  account  for  their  durability  and  for  theu'  having  been 
so  little  injured  by  time,  although  some  of  them  may  have  been 
erected  two  thousand  years  ago. 

(144)  I  mean,  if  understood  of  being  very  near  the  churches. 
Those  of  Kildare  and  Dmmiskin  (co.  Louth)  stand  90  feet,  and 
that  of  Downpatrick  48  from  the  respective  churches,  (Ledtvick, 
Antiq.  p.  304.) 

(145)  See  Ledwich's  list  of  Round  towers,  id.  jr  300.  seqq.  It 
is  not,  however  complete.    Mr.  Dutton  (Statistical  Snrvey  of 
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the  county  of  Clare,  ch.  v.  sect.  23.)  makes  mention  of  some  in  that 
county,  which  are  omitted  in  said  list. 

(14?6)  I  cannot  better  illustrate  this  point  than  by  referring  to 
the  conduct  of  Gregory  the  great  in  his  directions  to  the  missionary 
Augustin,  communicated  in  a  letter  to  the  abbot  Mellitus,  (ap. 
Bed.  EccL  Hist.  L.  1.  cap.  SO.)  not  to  destroy  the  temples  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  but,  having  overturned  the  idols,  to  purify  these 
temples  and  apply  them  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  placing 
altars,  &c.  in  them,  that  so  the  people  might  be  induced,  by  the 
circumstance  of  their  having  been  accustomed  to  resort  to  those 
places,  to  continue  to  do  so  for  the  pui'pose  of  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God,  and  adoring  him.  His  words  are ;  "  Dicite 
ei  ( Augustino)  quid  diu  mecum  de  causa  Anglorum  cogitans  trac- 
tavi,  videlicet  quod  fana  idolorum  destrui  in  eadem  gente  minime 
debeant ;  sed  ipsa  quae  in  eis  sunt  idola  destruantur,  aqua  bene- 
dicta  fiat,  in  eisdem  fanis  aspergatur,  altaria  construantur,  reli- 
quiae componantur.  Quia,  si  fana  eadem  bene  constructa  sunt, 
necesse  est  ut  a  cultu  daemonum  in  obsequi  a  veri  Dei  debeant 
commutari,  ut,  dum  gens  ipsa  eadem  fana  sua  non  videt  destrui, 
de  corde  errorem  deponat,  et  Deum  verimt  cognoscens  ac  adorans 
ad  loca,  quae  consuevit,  Jumiliarius  concurrat."  A  similar  prin- 
ciple seems  to  have  actuated  the  preachers  of  Christianity  in  Ire- 
land ;  but,  as  the  Round  towers  could  not,  on  account  of  their 
narrow  dimensions,  be  changed  into  churches,  they  thought  it  ad- 
viseable  to  erect  churches  near  them. 

(147)  Smith,  who  speaks  of  their  having  been  used  as  prisons 
for  penitents,  (above  §.  15.  and  Not.  131.)  says,  (ib.  p.  409.)  that 
the  tower  of  Kineth  in  W.  Carbery  (county  of  Cork)  was  built 
about  the  year  1015,  for  which  he  refers  to  an  old  MS.  containing 
some  annals  of  Munster.  But,  even  supposing  the  accuracy  of 
his  assertion,  I  may  observe,  that  he  represents  this  tower  as  dif- 
fering from  all  the  others  he  had  heard  of.  The  first  story  is  a  re- 
gular hexagon,  each  side  being  10  feet  4  inches,  so  that  the  whole 
circumference  is  62  feet.  This  is  much  greater  than  the  usual  cir- 
cumference of  the  real  Round  towers,  in  which  no  angles  appear. 
Accordingly,  although  built  somewhat  in  imitation  of  them,  being 
from  the  first  story  upwards  (juite  round,  it  does  not  precisely  be- 
long to  that  class  of  buildings.  He  does  not  tell  us,  whether  the 
entrance  into  it  be  several  feet  above  the  ground,  or  whether  it 
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has  at  the  top  the  four  windows  facing  the  cardinal  points ;  two  re- 
markable peculiarities  of  the  Round  towers  strictly  so  called.  If 
it  be  true  that  it  was  erected  as  late  as  Smith  states,  it  might  have 
been  intended  for  a  receptacle  for  penitents.  The  strongest  argu- 
ment I  meet  with  for  the  building  of  any  Round  tower,  according 
to  the  ancient  fashion  in  Christian  times,  is  furnished  by  that  o*^ 
Brechin  in  Scotland,  which  has  over  one  of  the  two  arches  on  its 
western  front  a  figure  of  our  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  and  between 
both  arches  two  small  statues  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  St. 
John.  (See  Ledwich,  p.  294  and  297,  and  his  drawing  of  that 
tower,  and  Gough's  Observations  on  the  Round  tovoer  of  Brechin, 
(Archaeologia,  Vol.  2.)  which,  together  with  the  drawing,  have 
been  followed  by  Ledwich.)  If  these  figures  were  placed  there  at 
the  time  of  its  erection,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  assigned  to  a 
Christian  period.  But  might  not  they  have  been  added  long  -after 
the  original  building  of  the  tower,  and  after  it  was  applied  to  some 
Christian  purpose.'^ 
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AbBAIN-DUN,  iii.  22. 

Abban,   St.  his  birth,  iii.  14.     Two  of  that  name,   15,   16.     His 
death,  15. 

Abbey-leix,  foundation  of,  iv.  262,  264. 

Abingdon,  its  name  from  St.  Abban,  iii.  22. 

Abington.     See  Woney- 

Abstinence  of  the  ancient  Irish,  iv.  349,  350,  353. 

Achadh-abhla,  i.  465,  anciently  called  Cro-sailech,  468. 

Achad-cinn  or  Achad-cill,  i.  267.      Abbey  of  lu  103. 

Achad-Dagan,  ii.  366. 

Achadh-farcha,  i.  420. 

Achadh-Finglaiss,  monastery  of,  ii.  228. 

Achadh  fobhair,  i.  245. 

Achadh-Gabhran,  ii.  318, 

Achadh-na-cill,  i.  267. 

Achadh-more,  i.  248.  > 

Achad-ur,  foundation  of,  iii.  26. 

Achonry,  St.  Nathan  of,  i.  345. 

Adalgius,  disciple  of  St.  Fursey,  ii.  462,  464. 

Adamnan,  abbot  of  Hy,  the  time  in  which  he  flourished,  i.  60. 
His  life  of  Columb-kill,  ib.  Makes  mention  of  St.  Patrick,  61. 
When  born,  iii,  12.  Sent  to  Alfred,  king  of  Northumberland, 
for  the  purpose  of  recovering  captives  and  property  carried  off 
from  Ireland  by  Egfrid's  pirates,  9^.  Abbot  of  Raphoe,  97. 
Again  visits  king  Alfred,  ibid.  A  priest  and  monk  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  Coludi,  now  Coldingham  in  Scotland,  ib.  Again 
sent  ambassador  to  king  Alfred,  149.  Receives  the  Roman 
Paschal  computation,  150.     His  death,  ibid. 

Adamnan,  bishop  of  Rathmuighe,  death  of,  iii.  163. 

Ad  Fontanus,  monastery  of,  ii.  267. 

Adhland,  St.  abbot  of  Derry,  iii.  381. 
WOh.  IV.  E    E 
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Ado  and  Dado,  two  sons  of  Autharius,  blessed  by  Columbanus,  ii. 

285. 
Adrian  IV.  Pope,  grants  a  bull  to  Henry  II   to  take  possession  of 

Ireland,  iv.  159  to  165-     Bull  sent  into  Ireland  by  Henry,  222, 

22iJ. 
Aedh,  Aodh,  or  Hugh,  a  common  name  with  the  Irish,  ii.  333. 
Aedan,  St.  or  JNIaidoc,  bishop  of  Ferns,  his  family,  &c.  ii.  333, 

335. 
Aedan,  a  military  man,  becomes  a  monk  at  Fore,  iii.  51. 
Aedan,    apostle  of  Northumberland,  ii.  416.      Gets  a  grant  of 

Lindisfarn,  417.     His  diocese,  &c.  421.    His  death,  424. 
Aedus  or  Hugh,  a  bishop,  death  of,  i.  419. 
Aedus  or  Hugh,  monarch  of  Ireland,  ii.  13.    Killed,  198. 
Aedgen,  St.  bishop  of  Fore,  death  of,  iii.   194-. 
Aedgen  Brito,  bishop  of  Kildare,  death  of,  iii.  322. 
Aelchu,  abbot  of  Clonard,  death  of,  iii.  166. 
Aemonia,  monastery  of,  ii.  166.' 
Aengus,  ceilc  De.  "  See  Aengus  the  Hagiologist. 
Aengus,  coadjutor  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  343. 
Aengus  Hua  Lapain,  iii.  370. 
Aengus,  son  of  Natfraoich,  king  of  Cashel,  i.  280,  282,  394,  400. 

ii.  98. 
Aengus  Macnisse,  bishop  of  Cormor,  i.  422,  435. 
Aengus,  son  of  Olild,  i.  263. 
Aengus,   th.e  Hagiologist,  iii.  232,  233,  245,  249. 
Aethena,  mother' of  St.  Columb-kill,  ii.  106,  112. 
Africa,  St.  abbess  of  Kildare,  iii.  170, 172. 
Africa,  wife  of  John  De  Courcey,  iv.  321. 
Aghabo,  monastery  of,  ii    201.     Plundered  by  the  Danes,  iii. 

366.     See  of  Ossory  there,  iv.  237,  239. 
Aghacainid,  monastery  of,  iii.  132,  134. 
Aghadoe,  the  great  church  of,  iv.  168.     See  of,  169. 
Aghagower,  i.  245,  248. 
Aghamore,  i.  248. 

Agilbert,  bishop  of  the  West  Saxons,  iii.  60,  62. 
Aidan  St.  or  Maidoc,  bishop  of  Ferns,  i.  470.    See  Aedan. 
Aidan  Hua  Fiachrach,  St.  ii.  104. 
Aidan  king  of  the  British  Scots,    ii.    173,   178.     Inquiry  con- 

ceming  his  claim  to  Dalreida,  237. 
Aidan,  disciple  of  St.  Carthagh,  ii.  359,  364. 
Aidan,  bishop  of  Glendaloch,  iii.  34. 
Aidan,  brother  to  St.  Flannan,  bishop  of  Killaloe,  iii.  148. 
Aidan,  bishop  of  Mayo,  iii.  201. 
Aidan,  Hua  Condumha,  iii.  267. 
Aidhichan,  bishop  and  abbot  of  Conor,  iii.  323,  324. 
Aidus,  St.  abbot  and  bishop  of  Kildare,  i.  214,  219.  iii.  33. 
Aidus,  abbot  of  Tirdaglass,  iii.  273,  274. 
Aidus,  brother  of  St.  Foila,  ii.   328. 
Aidus,  bishop  of  Sletty,  iii.  1 40. 
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Aidiis  Finnliatli,  monarch  of  Ireland,  iii.  24-2,  326,  327. 
Aldus,  father  of  Cathald  king  of  Munster,  ii.  5. 
Aidus,  king  of  Connaught,  ii.  145,  198,  199. 
Aidus  O'Fairreth,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  448. 
Aidus  Oirdnidhe,  iii.  241,  214. 

Aidus  son  of  Ainmirech,  monarch  of  Ireland,  ii.   122.   237.   iii. 
301. 

Aidus,  son  of  Brec,  ii.  10,  187,  188. 

Aidus,  son  of  Degil,  i.  456. 

Aidus,  scribe  of  Roscommon,  iii.  329. 

Aidus,   surnamed  Shmi,  monarch  of  Ireland,  ii.  301. 

Aidus,  surnamed  Uairiodhnach,  monarch  of  Ireland,  ii.  301. 

Ailbe,  a  priest,   different  from  Ailbe  of  Emiy,  i.  15,  210,  243. 

Ailbe  of  Emly,  St.  i.  22,  23,  283,  287,  317,  396,  461.  ii.  10  k 

Ailbe  of  Senchua,  i.  462- 

Ailech,  monastery  of,  ii.  29. 

Ailech,  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  Inish  Owen,  i.  262,  263. 

Ailil,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  i.  440,  461,  462,  495. 

Ailillof  Maghbile,  i.  410. 

Aingin,  or  Angina,  monastery  of,  ii.  52,  57. 

Ainmirech  or  Ainmireus,  monarch  of  Ireland,  i.  470.  ii.  13. 

Aircndan,  St  ii.  331. 

Airendanus,  a  priest,  iii.  11. 

Airdne-Coemhan,  abbey  of,  ii.  221. 

Alban,  St.  i.  464,  466. 

Albanius,  a  name  of  the  elder  Gildas,  i.  476. 

Albert,  St.  brother  to  St.  Erard,  i.  Ill,  113. 

Albinus,  caUed  Alcuin,  iii.  207,  208,  209,  210,  211,  213. 

Albuin,  or  Witta,  bishop  of  Buraburg,  iii.  178,  180. 
Alchfrid,  prince,  iii.  59. 
Alcluid,  i.  477. 

Alcluith,  or  Dunbarton,  iii.  327. 
Alcuin,  iii.  207  &  seqq.  230. 

Alderic,  or  Aidus  Barbarus,  iii*  445. 

Alectum,  Maclovius,  bishop  of,  ii.  33. 

Alexander  III.  Pope,  his  brief  conferring  the  bull  of  Adrian,  iv. 

222,  223. 
Alfred,  educated  in  Ireland,  i.  90,  96. 
Algnied,  bishop  of  Ardbraccan,  iii.  202. 
Alild  or  Alili  Molt,  monarch  of  Ireland,  i.  392. 
Alild  and  Illand  princes  of  Leinster,  i.  394. 
Alild,  abbot  of  Mungret,  iii.  192. 
Alild,  abbot  of  Clogher,  iii.  340. 
Alitherus,  abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  ii.  124,  241. 
All  Saints,  priory  of,  iv.  186,  187. 
Alphabet,  the  Roman,  i.  220. 
Altars  in  churches,  iv.  269,  272,  395,  397- 
Alto,  St.  iii.  189. 
Alto-Munster,  monastery  of,  iii.  189. 
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Altraighe  Cliach,  district  of,  ii.  94. 

Amalgaid,  abp.  of  Armagh,  iii.  427. 

Amandiis  of  Bourdeaux,  i.  199. 

Aniarbaric,  monastery  of,  iii.  219,  220,  221. 

Amlaff,  king  of  Dublin,  iii.  432. 

Amlave  plunders  Armagh,  iii.  326.     Death  of,  327-  See  Auliff. 

Amnichad,  St.  iii.  443. 

Anagrates,  fort  of,  ii.  267,  268. 

Anat-caltrain,  i.  208. 

Anatolius,  first  in  venter  of  the  Paschal  computation,  ii.  375. 

Anatolius,  an  Irishman,  iii.  362,  364. 

Anatrim,  monastery  of  ii.  222. 

Anchorets  called  Liclnsi,  iv.  394,  402. 

Andrew  de  Stokes,  priory  of  St.  iv.  249. 

Andrew,  disciple  of  St.  Donatus,  iii.  280,  281. 

Angarbh,  son  of  Olill  king  of  Leinster,  iii.  366. 

Anglesey,  battle  of,  i.  477, 

Anmchara,  meaning  of,  ii.  56. 

Anmire,  abp.  of  Armagh,  iii.  322,  325. 

Anmireus,  monarch  of  Ireland,  ii.  198. 

Anselm,  abp.  of  Canterbury,  iv.  13,  14,  18,  21,  22. 

Antrim,  i.  346,  348,  403,  422. 

Antiphonarium  Benchorense,  i.  59,  60.  , 

Antipodes,  doctrine  of,  taught  by  Fergal^  iii.  190. 

Aodh  Bennain  king  of  Munster,  iii.  5. 

Aodh  Caomh,  king  of  Cashel,  ii.  213. 

Aonach-Tailten,  i.  210. 

Ara-chliach,  i,  287. 

Arbertac,  St.  iii.  255. 

Arbogast,  St  iii.  101,  102. 

Aractac,    abbot    of   Ferns,    iii.   176,    177- 

Ara-na-'fiaomh^  see  Arn-Island. 

Archdall  (author  of  the  .Monasticon  Hibernicum),  blunders  of 
noticed,  i,  69,  246,  247,  255,  258,  264,  267,  270,  276,  278, 
296,  304,  311,  345,  348,  404,  412,  415,  463.  ii.  5,  12,24, 
27,  36,  39,  BS,  59,  64,  73,  100,  105,  119,  123,  134,  137, 
'  143,  189,  195,  211,  214,  224,  225,  231,  232,  309,  321, 
325,  328,  356,  361,  362,  S63,  398,  406.  iii.  9,  10,  13,  19, 
20,27,28,36,46,48,49,81,82,  85,  86,  88,  102,  130,  230. 
iv.  130,  131,  180,  234,  249,  250,  293,  327,  334. 

Archers,  (S:c.  exconnnunicated,  iv.  271. 

Architecture,  ecclesiastical,  iv.  391.     Pagan,  406. 

Archpriests,   iv.  22'i.  223 

Ardbraccan,  ii.  316,  iii.  374,  433.  iv.  r>S,  322,  346,  377. 

Ardcarn.  i.  462,  463,  iv.  344,  346. 
Ardfert,  i.  420,  421.  ii.  31,  354.  . 
Ardfinan,  monasteiy  of,  iii.  84. 
Ardgoal  or  Adrogoal,  i.  148. 
Ardlathrann  church,  ii.  339. 
Ardmacha,  see  Armagh. 
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Ardmore,  i.  461. 

Ard-oilean,  monastery  of,  iii.  4'9. 

Ardpatrick,  i.  308. 

Ardsailech,  i.  312. 

Ardstrath  or  Ardstraw,  ii.  190. 

Arecluta,  or  Alcluid,  i.  477. 

Arectac,   Abp.  of  Armagh,  iii.  233,  234. 

ArguriLis,  king  of  Leinrster,  iii   426. 

Aridius,  bishop,  ii.  271,  272. 

Aristobulus,  i.  2. 

Armagh,  sundry  things  relating  to,  i.  74,  275,  308,  312,  315, 
402,  403,450.  iii.  266,  270,  271,  277,  326,  346,  347,  361, 
367,  382,  385,  424,  490.  iv.  31,  34,  77,  91,  94,  101,  110, 
136,  182,  190,  195,  238,  256,  259,  260,  261,  303,  315, 
342,  343. 

Armoric  Britain,  i.  92. 

Arn  island,  monastery  of,  ii.  51,  396. 

Aroasian  canons,  iv.  336. 

Arran,  i.  404. 

Artchain,  monastery  of,  ii.  162 

Artgal,  son  of  Cathald  king  of  Conaught,  iii.  232. 

Arthur,  king  of  Britain,  i.  477,  482,  483. 

Artrigius,  coadjutor  bishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  257,  266,  267. 

Asacus,  a  bishop.     See  Asicus,  i.  340. 

Ashroe,  or  Easrue,  abbey  of  formed,  iv.  238. 

Asicus  a  bishop,  i.  242,  261,  340,  403,  418. 

Assanus,  St.  i.  418. 

Assembly  at  Cashel,  iv.  20. 

Astronomical  studies  cultivated  by  the  Irish,  iv.  412. 

Athaddy,  abbey  of,  iv.  186. 

Athassel,  monastery  of,  iv.  335,  336. 

Athboy,  great  convention  at,  iv.  188. 

Ath-cliath,  now  Dublin,  blessed  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  275. 

Ath-Truim,  now  Trim.     See  Trim. 

Athracta,  St.  i.  245,  247,  iii.  39,  43- 

Attala,  successor  of  Columbanus,  ii.  295. 

Attracta,  i.  245,  247,  429.  iii»  39,  43. 

Augulus,  St.  bishop  and  martyr,  i.  6. 

Augurius  St.  a  bishop,  i.  6. 

Augusta,  London  not  the  only  city  so  called,  i.  8. 

Augustin,  St.  his  legatine  powers  confined  to  Britain,  iii.  467, 
468. 

Augustinian  canons,  iv.  104,  105,  106,  136,  293,  313,  322, 
347. 

AulifF  or  Amlave  or  Olave,  a  Norwegian  prince,  iii.  326. 

Auliff,  son  of  Godfrid,  iii.  373. 

AuliflP,  king  of  the  Danes,  iii.  41 5. 
Autharius  entertains  Columbanus,  ii.  284. 
Auxilius,  St.  I  195,  259,  261,  333. 
Axilius,  St.  i.  195. 
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B. 

Bachull  ]Mura,  or  staff  of  St.  Mura,  iii.  37. 

Badoney,  church  of,  i.  264<. 

Badonicus,  the  younger  Gildas  so  called,  i.  476. 

Baile-chuinnig.    See  Baldhuninega. 

Bais-leac-mor,  or  Baslick,  St.  Sacellus,  bishop  of,  i.  244. 

Baitan,  bishop  of  Clonmacnois,  ii.  60,  413. 

Baitan,  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Sath-regindeUy  ii.  1 33. 

Baitellach,  abbot  of  Trim,  death  of,  iii.  177. 

Baithan,  bishop  of  Teigh-baithin,  ii,  413. 

BcUthen,  set  over  one  of  the  monasteries  at  Ethica,  ii.  162. 

Baithen,  abbot  of  Hy,  ii.250.     His  death  259. 

Baithen,  son  of  Alia,  ii.  413. 

Baldhuninega  or  Baldhinmega,  money  sent  for  the  brethren  of, 
iii.  230,   232. 

Baldoyle,  lands  of,  made  over  to  the  priory  of  All  Saints,  iv.  186. 

Ballidughgail.    See  Baldoyle. 

Ballimore  Lough  Seudy,  the  house  of  Gilbertin  canons  of,  iv. 
336,  337. 

Bally baghal,  town  of,  granted  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary's,  Dublin, 
iv.  248. 

Ballymoon.    See  Beallach  Mughna. 

Baltinglass,  abbey  of,  iv.  186 

Banchor  or  Bangor  near  Chester,  i.  437. 

Banchor,  Benchor,  or  Bangor  near  Carrickfergus,  monastery  of, 
founded  by  St.  Comgall,  ii.  62.  Plundered  and  monks  killed  by 
the  Danes,  iii.  270,  272.  Waste,  iv.  77.  Re»estabhshed,  78, 
IJ,     A  stone  oratory  erected  there,  iv.,  126. 

Bangor.     See  Banchor. 
Bantry,  called  Bcntraighe,  i.  148. 

Baptism,  conferred  with  chrism,  iii.  480,  seq.     Decrees  respecting 
it,  iv.  205,  206,  211,  213,  216.     Eucharistical,    4.35.  Solemn 
times  for  celebrating,  377. 
Baptismal  churches,  fonts  to  be  immoveably  fixed  in,  iv.  270, 

273. 
Barr,  St.  or  St.  Finnban*,  bishop  of  Cork,  ii.  313,  315,  316. 
Barrindeus,  St.  ii  219,  221. 

Barrinthus  St.  a  disciple  of  St.  Brendan,  ii.  35,  219,  221, 
Baslick,  See  Bais-leac-mor, 
Bath,  battle  of,  i.  476,  479. 

Bavo,  St.  Livin  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  467,  471. 
Bealduleek,  supposed  to  be   Baldoyle,  iii.  434,  435. 
Beallach  Maghna,  battle  of,  iii.  351. 
Bealtinne,  a  name  given  to  the  first  of  May,  i.  226. 
Beauford,  error  of,  noticed,  iv.  65. 
Bee,  St.  surnamed  Mac  De.     Death  of,  ii.  103. 
Becan,  St.  of  Clonard.  iii.  20.     His  death,   129. 
Becan,  several  of  that  name,  ii.  396. 
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Becatus,  St.  i.  S,  4,  Q65, 

Bede,  testimony  of,  concerning  Lindisfarne,  iii.  76. 

Beer,  used  by  the  ancient  Irish  monks,  iv.  353. 

Bees,  said  to  be  first  brought  to  Ireland  by  St.  Domnoch,  ii.  319, 
320.      ' 

Beg-erin,  now  called  Beg-ery,  i.  29,     School  of,  402. 

Beith-luis-niony  the  name  of  an  old  Irish  alphabet,  i.  220. 

Bel,  the  sun  so  called,  i.  229. 

Belfries,  iv.  394,  399,  400,  406. 

Bell,  a  small  one  sent  to  St.  Brigid,  i.  450. 

Bellilochus,  abbey  of,  ii.  49 1 . 

Benaventa  in  Britain,  i.  491. 

Benchor.      See  Banchor. 

Benedict,  succeeds  St.  Enda  at  Arran,  ii.  69. 

Benedictine   monks  introduced  into  the  cathedral  of  Down,  iv. 
253. 

Benedictine  priories  near  Cork  and  Waterford,  iv.  337,  339. 

Benefices,  ecclesiastical,  not  to  be  received  from  lay  persons,  iv. 
271. 

Benignus,    St.   disciple  of  St.  Patrick,    i.  221,  257,  323,    374, 
402.      His  death,  375.  ii.  42. 

Bentraighe,     See  Bantry. 

Beoadh,  bishop  of  Ardcam,  death  of,  i.  462,  464. 

Beoan,  father  of  St.  Kiernan  of  Clonmacnois,  ii,  50. 

Beoan,  a  bishop,  instructs  St.  Fursey,  ii.  455,  457. 

Berach,  St.  Abbot  of  Cluain-Caiipthe,  ii.  323,  324,  325, 

Berchan,  see  Byrchinus. 

Berrindeus.     See  Saints,  Irish,  2d  class,  ii.  13. 

Bertuin,  disciple  of  St.  Fursey,  ii.  462    464. 

Betan  and  Eochad  succeed  Domnald  and  Fergus  kings  of  Ireland 

ii.  198,  199. 
Bile,  birth  place  of  St.  Fechin,  iii.  46,47,    Church  of  erected  by 

him,  ib. 
Bile-tortan,  near  Ardbraccan,  i.  271. 
Birr,  monastery  of  founded,  ii.  39.  Plundered  by  the  Danes,  iii. 

271. 
Birgitta,  St.  of  Sweden,  i,  214. 

Bishops  and  other  eminent  men,  deaths  of  several,  iii.  381,  386, 
428,  451,  452,  487,  488,  iv.  51,  98,  99,  341,  342. 

several  killed  by  the  Danes,  iii.  387. 

— —  Irish  decried  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  iv.  286,  288. 

lay,  possessing  the  see  of  Armagh,  iv.  31,  33. 

— —  multiplication  of,  iv.  35. 

— . —  regulations  respecting  them,  iv.  382. 

subordinate  to  abbots,  ii.  253.  seq. 

Bithan,  abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  iii.  34. 
Bitheus,  a  bishop,  buried  at  Rath*cungu,  i.  34 1 . 
Blacar,  a  Northman  king,  recovers  Dublin  from  the  Irish,  iii.  374, 
Killed,  375. 
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Black  Abbey.      See  St.  Andrew  de  Stokes. 

Blaithmaic,  St.  goes  over  to  Hy,  and  is  killed  by  the  Danes,  iii. 

253,  255. 
Blathmac  Hua  Muirgeavair,  St.  abbot  of  Durrough,  ui.  255. 
Blathmac  son  of  Aidus  Slaine,  expels  St.  Carthagh  from  Raithen, 

ii.  352. 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  de  arvi  camjpOy  abbey  of  the.   See  Kilcoul. 
Bobbio,  monasteiy  of,  ii.   1 46,  29^,  295. 
Boetan  II.  monarch  of  Ireland,  ii.   198,  199. 
Boetius,  St.  bishop  of  Monaster,  i    4-6',  463. 
Bogs,  the  retreats  of  the  Irish,  iv.  359. 
Boisil,  prior  of  Mailros,  death  of,  iii.  89. 
Bolcan.     See  Olcanus. 
Bonaven,  Bonaun  and  Bononia,  i.  93. 
Bonavem  Tabernia^,  i.  93,  103. 
Boniface,  St  bishop  of  Saltzburgh,  iii  178-  Disputes  between  him 

and  Virgilius,  182.    Accuses  Virgilius  to  the  Pope,  ib. 
Borchan,  see  Berchinus 
Borneach,  nunneiy  of,  iii.  14. 

Boulogne,  diocese  of,  governed  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  96. 
Boyle,  Peter  O'Mordha.  first  abbot  of,  iv.  218. 
Bracan,  father  of  Canoe,  i.  424. 
Braccae,  a  kind  of  garment,  iv.  362. 
Brandubh,  bishop  of  Hy-kinsellagh,  ii.  228. 
Brandubh,  king  of  I^einster,  defeats  Aidus  son  of  Ainmirech,  ii. 

198.     Grants  land  to  St.  Maidoc   to  erect  a  monastery,  337. 

Convokes  a  synod,  338. 
Brecan,  brother  of  St.  Cairnech,  i.  494. 

Brecspere,  Nicholas,  afterwards  Pope  Adrian  the  fourth,  iv.  155. 
Bree,  St.  surnamed  the  -rase,  death  of,  iii,  163. 
Breffny,  bishop  of,  iv.  ^-M-. 
Bregh  (Meath)  iii.  307. 
Bregenses,  the  country  of,  i.  212. 
Brendan,  St.  abbot  of  Inisquin,  i.  4.50,  452. 
Brendan,  St.  of  Clonfert,  i.  450.  ii.  22,  28,  29,  30,  92. 
Brendan,  some  of  his  sisters  receive  the  veil  from  St.  Senan,  ii.  3. 
Brendan,  St.  of  Birr,  ii.  38.  Death  of,  39. 
Brendans,  i.  32,  288,  292. 

Brendans,  two  of  that  name.     See  saints,  Irish,  2d  class,  ii.  13, 
Bressel,  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  232,  252. 
Breuil,  monastery  ol',  ii.  446. 
Brevy,  synod  of,  i.  470. 
Brian  Boroimhe,  several  particulars  relating  to  hiip,  iii.  391,  414, 

415,  416,417,  422,  424. 
Brian  Catha  Dun,  ancestor  of  the  O'Neills  of  Clandeboys,  iv.  334. 
Breccius  or  Briction,  bishop  of  Tours,  i.  413. 
Brideus,  king  of  the  North  Ficts,  ii.  63. 
Briga,  mother  of  St.  Comgall,  ii.  61. 
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Briga,  sister  to  Brendan,  ii.  SO. 

Brigh-Thaig,  or  Brigh-mac  Thaidhg,  synod  of,  iv.  167. 
Brigid,  sister  to  Andrew  deacon  of  Fiesole,  iii.  281,  284. 
Brigid,  St.  several  particulars  relating  to  her,  i.  68,  335,  377,  385, 

386,  389,  390,  402,  403,  406,  407,  450,  451,  455,  457,  458, 

461.  iv.  274. 
Brigid,  St.  nunnery  of,  at  Kildare,  i.  405. 
Britain,  on  the  Continent,  i.  113. 
British  Islands.     Ireland  reckoned  one  of  thern,  i.  2. 
Britons  of  Albion,  colonists  from  the  Britannia  of  the  Continent, 

i.  106,  origin  of,  110. 
Brogan,  St.  of  Rostuirc,  author  of  a  Life  of  St.  Brigid,  i.  379. 
Bron  or  Bronus,  bishop  of  Cassel  Irra,  i.  242,  244,  340,  410,  435. 
Brude,  king  of  the  North  Picts,  ii.  154. 
Brugacius,  a  bishop,  ii.  77,  79. 

Brunechild,  queen,  persecutes  St.  Columbanus,  ii.  275. 
Buidhe  Chojiuillf  many  great  saints  die  of  the,  in  A.  D,  464,  iii, 

55,  58. 
Bull  of  Pope  Adrian  IV.  sep.t  into  Ireland,  iv.  222, 
Buo,  an  Irishman,  distinguished  in  Iceland,  iii.  343,  344. 
Burials,  to  be  in  consecrated  ground,  iv.  270,  273. 
Byrchin.     See  Irish  saints  2d  Class. 
Byrchinus,  called   Berchan,  and    Borchan,  supposed  to   be  the 

same  as  St.  Mobhy  Clairineach  ii.  223,  226. 


Cadoc,  St.  of  Lancarvan,  called  also  Cadocus  or  Docus,  a  nephew 
of  St.  Canoe  of  Gallen,  i.  426,  469,  478,  489,  490,  491, 

Cadroc,  St.  a  British  Scot,  educated  in  Armagh,  iii.  396,  397, 
398,  401. 

Caide,  St.  bishop  of  Hy,  iii.  153. 

Caidoc,  St.  an  Irish  priest  distinguished  for  piety  in  Picardy,  ii. 
442,  443. 

Cailan  or  Coelan,  St.  abbot  of  Antrim,  i.  422,  423.  No  suffi- 
cient proofs  to  show  that  he  was  bishop  of  Down,  ii.  183. 

Cainchomrac  Mac  Maeluidhir,  bishop  and  abbot  of  Derry,  iii.  370. 

Caincomrach,  abbot  of  Hy,  death  of,  iii.  370. 

Cainech  or  Canice,  or  Kenuy,  St.  of  Aghabo,  ii.  13,  177,  188, 
200.  iii.  25, 

Cairlan,  St.  archbishop  of  Armagh,  ii.  183,  303. 

Cairngrainey,  or  heap  of  the  swiy  county  Antrim,  Druidic  re- 
mains there,  i.  229. 

Caisseal-irra,  or  West  Cashel,  i.  242,  257. 

Callaghan  Cashel,  defeats  the  Northmen,  iii.  374. 

Calrigia,  inhabitants  of,  oppose  St.  Patrick,  i.  256. 

dambos  or  Camus,  monastery  of,  subordinate  to  Bangor  or  Ben- 
chor,  ii.  67.    Governed  by  St.  Colman,  iii.  146. 
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CaimJn,  St.  erected  a  moiiasteiy  at  Iniskeltra,  ii.  74.  Death  of, 
iii.  11. 

Campbell,  author  of  Strictures  on  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ire- 
laud,  errors  of^  i.  56.  iii.  155. 

Gamptis  Girgin,  in  Irish  Magk  Girghiy  the  district  now  called 
Meams  in  Scotland,  i.  39,  44'. 

Can  or  Coun,  father  of  Gildas,  said  to  be  king  of  Arecluta,  or 
Alcluide,  i.  477. 

Canice,  St.  a  pupil  of  St.  Cadoc,  i.  490. 

Cannera,  St.  a  nun,  buried  in  St.  Senan's  Island  of  Iniscatthy, 
ii.6. 

Canoe  or  Mochonoc,  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Gallen,  i.  424. 

Canons  of  the  synod  oi  Dublin,  iv.  269-  Various  Irish,  376  to 
391. 

Canons  of  St.  Victor,  iv.  293. 

Canons,  or  Canons  R^ular  of  St.  John  Lateran,  i.  187. 

Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine,  not  known  until  the  eleventh 
centmy,  i.  187.  Established  iit  Scone  and  other  places  in- 
stead of  the  Culdees,  iv.  309,  312.  Established  in  Dublin, 
317. 

Canons  Secular.     See  Secular  Canons. 

Canterbury,  arehbishpp  of,  erroneously  said  to  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  bishops  of  Ireland,  iii.  464. 

Captives,  brought  into  Ireland  from  Gaul  and  Britain,  i,  14. 

Carantock  or  Caraech,  a  British  saint,  not  to  be  confounded  with 
St.  Carnech  of  Ireland,  i.  495. 

Carantocus,  abbot  of  Salix  supplies  Columbanus  and  his  compa- 
nions with  provisions,  iL  266. 

Carbre  or  Carpre,  a  holy  bishop,  i.  25. 

Carbre  Riada  obtains  the  territory  called  after  him  Dal  Rieda,  ii. 
242. 

Carbria  or  Carbria  Midensis^  a  territory  at  the  boundary  of  Meath, 
ii.  100. 

Carbria  Hua  Keairdn,  iL  100. 

Carecha,  St.  a  holy  virgin,  sister  of  St.  Enda,  i.  399.  ii.  234, 
235. 

Carlisle,  an  error  of,  noted,  iii.  4. 

Carnech,  St.  abbot  and  bishop  of  a  church  near  Loughfoyle,  i. 
494,  495. 

Carpre  Mac  Feredach,  abbot  of  Disart  Dermod,  iii.  368. 

Carpreus  o£  Kill-cliairpre,  i.  425. 

Carragh,  barony  of,  a  district  in  county  Mayo,  anciently  called 
Cera,  i.245. 

Carrig-Howel  in  the  I^e  of  Anglesey.  Hoel  killed  there  by  king 
Arthur,  i.  482. 

Carthacus,  St.  one  of  St.  Patrick's  disciples,  i.  338. 

Carthagh,  St.  the  elder,  grandson  of  Aengus  king  of  Cashel,  ii. 
98, 99.     Ordains  St.  Carthagh  of  Lismore,  351. 

Cartliagh,  St.  of  Lismore,  ii.20,  351,  352. 
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Carthan,  a  chieftain  near  Loughneagh,  opposes  St.  Patrick  and 

compels   him   to  quit  his   territory,  i.  266.     But   liis  brother, 

also  called  Carthan,  became  a  convert,  ih, 
Carthan,  St.  or  St.  Maccarthen,  appointed  bishop  of  Clogher.  i. 

308. 
Carthan,  son  of  Blod,  a  Munster  prince  said  to  be  baptized  by  St. 

Patrick,  i.  268. 
Carthan  Fionn,  king  of  Munster,  defeated  by  the  Danes,  ni.  326. 
Carthar,    sumamed   Coche,  father  of  St.  Lugeus   or   Molua,  \u 

205 
Cashel,  made  over  to  God  and  St.  Patrick  by  Murtoch  O'Brien, 

king  of  Munster,  iv.  20.    Generally  recognized  as  a  metropolitan 

see,  37,  40.     The  town  burnt,  50.     A  church  erected  there  by 

Cormac  Mc-Carthy,  74,  75.     Consecrated,  97,  99.    Raised  to 

the  rank   of  a  metropolitan  see,  112.     The  gieat  cathedral  ot 

erected,  218.     The  town  burnt,  238. 
Cashel,  Calender  of,  i.  67. 
Cashel,  synod  of,  i.  284,  286.  iv.  204.     Decrees  passed  there, 

206  to  209.     These  decrees  disregarded,  217.  ,,    •  » 

Cassidan,  or  Cassideus,  the  abbot,  a  native  of  Kierruighe  Chuirke, 

i.  447. 
Cassidanus,  St.  Senan  goes  to  the  monastery  of,  ii.  90. 
Castle-buy,  the  commandeiy  of,  iv.  339,  340. 
Castle-Dermot  said  to  be  the  burial  place  of  Cormac  Mc-Culinaii, 

iii.  355    356. 
Cathald,  abbot  and  bishop  of  Clondalkin,  death  of,  iii.  323. 
Cathald,  Mac  Corbmac,  bishop  of  Clonfert,  death  of,  lu.  323. 
Cathaldusor  Cataldus,  St.  bishop  of  Tarentum,  i.  5.  ni.  121,  1/4. 
Cathasach  Mac  Robertach,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  caWed  prince 

of  Armagh,  iii.  323,  325. 
Cathasach,  II.  archbishop  of  Armagh,  succeeds  Maol- Patrick,  m. 

369,  371. 

Cathmal,  alias  Cadoc,  a  holy  man,  i.  464. 

CaUiub,  St.  abbot  of  Achadcinn,  i.  267-     Death  of,  ii.  103. 

Cathuir-raac-Conchaidh,  monastery  of,  iii.  27. 

Caylan  or  Cailan,  St.  abbot  of  Antrim,  SS.  Finnian  and  Colman, 
disciples  of,  i.  431,  432. 

Cayman,  St.  of  Dair-inis,  i.  27,  464,  465,  466. 

Ceadda,  placed  over  the  see  of  York  by  Oswin,^  iii.  78. 

Ceallachan  Cashel,  presents  to  the  monastery  of  Clonfert  plun- 
der taken  from  the  Danes,  iii.  374. 

Ceancroith  of  Jocelin,  the  same  as  Cean-groithj  i.  229. 

Cean-groith,  or  head  of  the  sun,  what,  i.  229. 

Ceannchora,  the  palace  of^  destroyed,  iv.  50. 

Cearbhal,  king  of  Leinster,  assists  Flann  Sionna  monarch  of  Ireland 
against  Cormac  Mc-Culinan,  iii.  351. 

Cedd,  converts  the  middle  Angles,  ii.  428,  is  appointed  bishop  of 
the  East  Saxons  by  Finan  of  Lindisfarne,  ib. 

Ceile  De,  a  surname  of  Aengus  the  Hagiologist,  iii.  245,  248. 
Signification  of  the  words,  iv.  301. 
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Cele-Christus,  St.  erects  a  monastery  at  Hidonchadha,  iii.  162. 

Celemaria,  a  lioly  virgin,  i.  266. 

Celestine,  Pope,  death  of,  i.  207. 

Celestius,  an  Irishman,  a  disciple  of  Pelagius,  i.  16. 

Celibacy  of  Ecclesiastics,  iv.  366. 

Ce-licyth,  synod  of,  iii.  275,  276. 

Cellach,  or  Kelly,  successor  of  Conomail  Mac  Cartiaig,  bishop  of 
Emly,  iii.  153. 

Cellach  Hiia  Sealbaigh,  successor  of  Columba-mac-Ciaracain, 
bishop  of  Cork,  iii.  410,  412. 

CeUaiaro,  de.     See  of,  iv.  345. 

Cell-Jinc,  church  of,  erected  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  38,  41. 

Celsus,  St.  succeeds  Domnald  as  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iv.  10, 
30;  endeavours  to  correct  abuses,  31  ;  makes  a  visitation  of 
Ulster,  Munster,  Connaught,  &c,  31,  32,  45  ;  appointed  also 
bishop  of  Dublin,  45 ;  character  of,  by  St.  Bernard,  33 ;  story 
of  his  wife,  ib.  desires  that  St.  Malachy  may  succeed  him,  89; 
grandson  of  Moeliosa,  iii.  451. 

Celts,  the  country  of,  i.  117. 

Ceman,  St.  ii.  13. 

Cemanus,  probably  the  same  as  Coemans,  ii.  222,  226. 

Cenfado,  bishop  of  Emly,  iii.  387,  410. 

Cennanus,  or  Kennanus,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  St.  Kienan  of 
Duleek,  i.  34  U 

Centula,  monastery  of,  erected  by  Richarius,  ii.  442. 

Ceollach,  a  Scot,  bishop  of  the  middle  Angles,  ii.  428. 

Conderbhe,  an  idol  of  king  Leogaire,  i.  2'i9. 

Ceolfrid  abbot  of  Girevy,  iii.  160. 

Cera,  the  ancient  name  of  the  district  now  called  the  barony  of 
Carragh,  i.  245. 

Cera,  St.  or  Chier,  Virgin,  death  of,  iii.  129,  131. 

Cerbanus,  bishop  of  Fearta  Cerbain,  near  Tarah,  i.  419. 

Cetamaria,  a  holy  Virgin,  i.  266. 

Cethecus,  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  i.  244,  245,  258,  385,  419. 

Cethenus,  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  i.  246. 

Cethuberius,  the  first  Irish  virgin  that  took  the  veil,  i.  269. 

Chalices,  four  of  glass,  mentioned  by  Jocelin,  and  in  the  tripar- 
tite life  of  St.  Patrick,  i.  15.  By  a  decree  of  the  synod  of  Dub- 
lin in  1186,  it  was  ordained,  that  chalices  should  be  made  of 
gold,  silver  or  pewter,  iv.  269.  St.  Columbanus  used  chalices 
made  of  brass.     Glass  chalices  used  in  various  countries,  272. 

Chalons  sur  Soane,  decree  of  the  synod  of,  against  Irish  bishops, 
iii.  274. 

Channeric,  a  nobleman  of  Meaux,  welcomes  St.  Columbanus,  if. 
284.     He  receives  the  saints,  blessing,  ib. 

Chapters,  the  three,  ii.  290. 

Charlemagne,  sovereign  of  France,  grants  the  monastery  of  St. 
Augustin,  near  Pavia,  to  Albinus,  an  Irishman,  iii.  209. 

Childeric,  son  of  Meroveus  king  of  the  Franks  at  the  time  of  Gil- 
dass  tour,  i.  485. 
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Children,  English,  sold  by  their  parents  as  slaves  to  the  Irish,  iv. 
196 — Catechized  before  the  door  of  churches,  ^85. 

Chiilen,  an  Irish  bishop,  received  into  St.  Faro's  monastery  at 
Meaux,  ii.  446. 

Chore,  foundation  of  the  abbey  of,  iv.  248. 

Chorepiscopi,  styled  bishops,  great  numbers  in  Ireland,  ii.  318. 
The  order  of,  general  in  Ireland,  ii.  128.  Long  kept  up  there, 
iii.  477.  The  system  of,  iv.  35  En-or  of  Usher  respecting 
them,  iv.  80.  Decree  of  the  council  of  Kells  respecting  them, 
323,  324. 

Chrism  used  in  baptism,  iii.  478.  iv.  397,  and  in  the  consecra- 
tion of  churches  and  altars,  iv.  397. 

Christ-church,  Dublin,  foundation  of,  iii.  434.  Secular  canons 
of,  made  canons  regular,  iv.  17^.      . 

Christianity,  when  introduced  into  Ireland,  i.  1.  Spread  among 
the  Danes,  iii.  427.  Received  in  Ireland  without  martyrs,  iv, 
287. 

Christians,  some  in  Ireland  before  the  3d  century,  i.  15. 

Christian  congregations  in  Ireland  before  the  mission  of  Palladius, 
i.  9. 

Church  of  the  Irish,  had  canons  peculiar  to  herself,  iv.  376.  Of  the 
British  Scots  no  considerable  one  before  the  mission  of  Palla- 
dius, i.  35. 

Churches,  erected  by  Palladius  in  Ireland,  i.  38.  Considered  sanc- 
tuai'ies,  iv.  285.  Built  of  wood,  and  also  of  stone,  392,  393, 
397.  Dedications  and  consecrations  of,  395.  Canon  respecting 
them,  396.  Anointed  with  Chrism,  397.  Built  near  round 
towers,  408. 

Church  lands  exempted  from  tribute,  &c.  and  their  revenues  con- 
firmed to  the  bishops,  iv.  42. 

Cian,  the  Eugenian  prince,  claims  the  throne  of  Munster,  iii. 
425. 

Cieran,  or  Kieran,  of  the  2d  class  of  Irish  Saints,  ii.  13. 

Cinna  daughter  of  Eochodius,  becomes  a  nun,  i.  266. 

Cinne  or  Cinnia,  a  holy  Saint,  i.  127. 

Cinnenum,  St.  or  Cinne«noem,  the  meaning  of  the  name  of,  i. 
127. 

Cistercians  first  established  in  Ireland,  iv.  1 1 7,  1.20. 

Cistercian  abbeys  of  Mellifont,  Bective,  Boyle,  Magio  or  Nenay, 
and  Baltinglass,  foundations  of  the,  iv.  117,  119,  137,  138. 

Clain-bile,  Cluain-bile,  or  Cluain-foda  in  Meath,  the  residence  of 
St.  Etchen,  ii.  125,   126. 

Clairvaux  in  France,  the  monastery  of  St.  Bernard.  St.  Malachy 
asks  permission  from  the  pope  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
days  there,  iv.  111.  Leaves  four  of  his  monks  there  to  learn  the 
Cistercian  rules,  112,    117,  dies  there,  133. 

Clanbrassil,  the  birth  place  of  Ailill  or  Ailild,  archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh, i.  440. 

Clandeboy,  North  and  South,  where  situate,  i.  218. 
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Clane  in  Kildare,  called  Cluain-damh,  i.  441.     Synod  of,  iV.  175. 

Claudius,  bishop  of  Turin,  destroys  all  the  images  and  crosses  in 
his  diocese,  iii.  259,  262.  Is  written  against  by  Dungall,  an 
Irishman,  ib.    Confounded  with  Clemens,  an  Irishman,  ib. 

Clemens  an  Irishman,  with  his  companicm  Albinus  arrives 
in  France,  ii.  207,  Many  boys  committed  to  his  care  by 
Charlemagne,  209,  210.  Said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris,  214',  Confounded  with  Claudius,  an  Irishman. 
217. 

Clemens,  the  companion  of  Marianus,  dies  in  Jerusalem,  iv.  4*. 

Clergy  of  Ireland  assembled  to  celebrate  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
St.  Patrick,  i.  364?.  Complain  to  Aidus  V.  of  being  compelled 
io  go  on  military  expeditions,  iii.  24'4.  Are  exempted  from  such 
service,  ib,  Incontinency  of,  mentioned,  iv.  242,  243.  Their 
cusfotn  of  drinking  after  dinner,  266,  268.  Their  virtues  and 
chastity,  266,  267.  Incorrectness  of  Fleury  respecting  them, 
268.  Canon  respecting  them,  270.  The  marriage  o^,  389.  Not 
to  be  spectators  of  games  or  sports,  nor  to  sing  at  banquets, 
387,  389. 

Clergy,  English  and  Welch,  their  incontinence  reproved,  iv.  265. 

Clerks,  wives  of,  iv.  364,  366,  367.  Marriage  of,  condemned, 
365.  Prohibited  from  visiting  women  not  their  relations,  386, 
389. 

Cliach,  plain  of,  county  Limerick,  i.  390. 

Cloctheaghy  meaning  of,  iv.  394,  406. 

Cloghachd,  its  derivation,  iv.  406. 

Clogher,  called  Cluaineois,  Clunes,  or  Clones,  the  see  of  St.  Mac- 
earthen,  i.  434,  436. 

Clonard,  commencement  of  the  school  of,  i.  464,  469.  St,  Fin- 
nian's  removal  to,  465.  Abbot  and  bishop  of,  ii.  21,  23.  De- 
vastated by  the  Danes,  iii.  346.  One  of  the  established  sees 
of  Meath,  iv.  42.  Eugene,  bishop  of,  assumed  the  title  of 
bishop  of  Meath,  322,  323.  The  see  of  removed  to  Newtown 
near  Trim,  322.  The  nunnery  of  confirmed  in  its  possessions 
by  the  Pope,  327. 

Clondalkin,  iii.  202,  203.  Property  of  the  see  of  Dublin,  iv.  24a 

Clonenagh,  St.  Comgall  enters  into  the  monastery  of,  under  St. 
Fintan,  ii.  62,  64.    Ravaged,  iii.  374,  375. 

Clonfert-Brendan,  monasteiy  of,  founded  by  St.  Brendan,  its  first 
abbot,  ii.  30.  Meaning  of  the  name,  35.  Moena  its  first  bishop, 
36.     Burned  by  the  Danes,  iii.  271,  iv.  182. 

Clonfert-Molua,  monastery  of  founded,  ii.  206,  21 1 .  Devastated 
by  the  Northmen,  iii.  377. 

Clonleigh  or  Cluain-laodh,  monastery  of,  i.  495. 

Clonmacnois,  granted  to  St.  Kieran,  i.  56.  Monastery  founded, 
ii.  52.  Visited  by  St.  Columb-kill,  243.  Plundered  and  burned 
by  the  Danes,  iii.  271,  374,  376.  Pillaged,  377.  Several  times 
plundered,  491,  493.    Pillaged,  iv.  55,  Burned,  182. 

Clonemore,  monastery  of,  established  by  St.  Maidoc,  ii.  337.  St* 
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Finnian  said  to  have  been  abbot  there,  iil.  84.    Burned  by  the 

Danes,  271.    Pillaged,  273. 
Clontarf,  battle  of,  iii.  419,  423.     Commandery  of,  iv.  339. 
Cloyne,    St.  Colman  of,  ii.  217.    Plundered   hv  the  Danes,  iii 

391. 
Clotharius,  son  of  Chilperic,  receives  St.   Columbanus  kindly,  ii. 

283.  Becomes  king  of  the  whole  French  monarchy,  294.  Sends 

Eustatius  in  search  of  Columbanus,  ib. 
Cluain-airdne,  church  of,  i.  248. 
Cluain-ai'd-Mobecoc,  monastery  of,  supposed  to  be    founded  by 

St.  Becan,  iii.  20. 
Cluain-bile  or  Cluainfoda,  ii.  125,  126. 
Cluain-braoin,  abbey  of,  i.  350. 
Cluain-bronach,  nunnery  of,  i.  405.     Kelbil,  abbot  of,  iii.  192. 

marked  as  Clonbrone,  193. 
Cluain-borean,  Carecha,  called  the  Virgin  of,  ii.  235. 
Cluain-cairpthe,  establishment  of,  founded  by  St.  Berach,  ii.  324. 
Cluain-claidhech,  monastery  of,  erected  by  St.  Maidoc,  ii.  339. 
Cluain-Credhail,    nunnery  of,  ii.  33.     St.  Ita  fixes  her  residence 

there,  83. 
Cluain-Dachran,  establishment  of,  ii.  357,  361. 
Cluain-Damh.    See  Clane. 
Cluain-dolcain.     See  Clondalkin. 

Cluain-duach,  monastery  of,  founded  by  St.  Coemgen,  ii.  44. 
Cluain-ednach  and  Cluainenagh.    See  Clonenagh. 
Cluain-foda.    See  Clainbile. 

Cluain-fois,  monastery  of,  founded  by  St.  larlath,  ii.  41, 
Cluain-in-fide,  a  cell  of  St.  Brigid,  i.  449. 
Cluain-laodh,  now  Clonleigh,  i.  495. 
Cluain-mac-nois.     See  Clon-macnois. 
Cluain-maithchin  in  Leix,  ii.  303. 
Cluain-mhic-trein,    St.  Fintan  of  Clonenagh  baptized  there,  ii. 

227. 
Cluain-uamhach,  now  Cloyne,  ii.  217- 
Cluayn-duach,  said  to  be  the  same  as  Glendalogh,  ii.  48. 
Cnobhersberg,  monastery  of,  erected  by  St.  Fursey,  ii.  458. 
Cnodain,  near  Easruaidh,  monastery  of,  ii.  222. 
Cobhtach  Mac  Muridach,  abbot  of  Kildare,  death  of,  iii.  329. 
Cocchea,  St.  first  abbess  of  Ross  Benchair,  i.  405. 
Coelan  St.  of  Iniskeltra,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Chilien  who 

lived  in  the  8th  century,  i.  381. 
Coelan  St.  the  same  as  St.  Cailan,  abbot  of  Antrim,  and  after- 
wards bishop  of  Down,  i.  422. 
Coelchu,  see  Colga  the  wise. 

Coelicolae,  the  Colidei,  so  called  by  Giraldus,  iv.  290. 
Coeman,  several  saints  of  that  name,  i.  269,  ii.  222. 
Coeman,  brother  of  St.  Athracta,  i.  245,  ii.  223. 
Coeman,  St.  of  the  2d  class  of  Irish  saints,  ii.  13. 
Coeman,  St.  brother  to  St.  Coemhgen  or  Kevin,  said  to  have 

been  abbot  of  Airdne-Coemhan,  ii.  221,  223. 
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Coeman,  St.  disciple  of  St.  Columba  of  Tirdeglass,  abbot  of  Ana- 
trim,  ii.  71,  74,  222,  224,  225. 
Coeman,  St.  or  Comman  of  Roscommon,  u.  225. 
Coeman  Breac,  St.  abbot  of  Roseach  in  Meath,  iii.  51,  52. 
Coemban,  St.  abbot  of  Enachtrira,  ii.  74. 
Coemella,  mother  of  St.  Coemgen,  ii.  43. 
Coemgall  or  Cocmgell.    See  Comgall. 
Coemgella,  mother  of  St.  Senan,  i.  445. 

Coemgen   or  Coemhgen,  or  Kevin,  St.  of  the  2d  class  of  Irish 
Saints,  ii.  13.  His  parentage,  43;  baptized  by  St.  Cronan,  i/i. 
and  at  46,  founds  his  establishment  at  Glendaloch,  4-4  ;  death 
of,  ib. 
Coemhan,  St.     See  Coeman,  St. 
Coemlog,  father  of  St.  Kevin,  ii.  43. 

Coenchomrac,  bishop  and  abbot  of  Louth,  death  of,  iii.  323. 
Coenfeolad,  king   of  Cashel,  succeeds  Maine,  bishop  of  Emly, 

iii.  322. 
Cogitosus,  his  account  of  St.  Brigid,  i.  68.    A  monk  of  Kildare, 

exalts  the  dignity  of  that  see,  407. 
Coins,  Danish,  iii.  359. 
Colbdi,  or  Colp,  harbour  of,  i.  220. 
Colga,  alias  Coelchu  the  tuise,  president  of  the  school  of  Clon- 

macnois,  iii.  228. 
Colga,  abbot  of  Lusk,  present  at  the  synod  of  Flan  Febhla,  iii. 

140. 
Colga.    See  Colgeus.- 

Colgeus  or  Colga,  placed  over  the  church  of  Kilcolgan,  ii.  328. 
Colgeus  or  Colgu,  a  disciple  of  St.  Columbkill,  ii.  328. 
Colgeus,  brother  of  St.  Faila,  ii.  328. 
Colgu.    See  Colgeus. 

Colidei,  spared  by  Godfrid,  king  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  in  his 
attack  upon  Armagh,  iii.  367.  Disquisition  regarding  them,  iv.' 
290,  to  303. 
Colla-Huais,  king  of  Ireland,  ii.  2. 
Collatus,  priest  of  Druimrelgeach  in  Meath,  i.  87. 
Colle  victoria,  abbey  De,  founded,  iv.  319. 
Colman,  a  bishop,  foretels  the  future  greatness  of  St.  Declan, 

i.  25. 
Colman,  St.  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  dies  of  thirst,  i.  319. 
Colman,  St.  bishop  of  Dromore,  a  pupil  of  Coelan  or  Caylan, 
424,  431,  432.  Studies  the  scriptures  under  A  ilbe  of  Emly,  i^. 
Erects  a  monastery  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Locha,  ib. 
Colman  of  the  2d  class  of  Irish  Saints,  ii.  13 — Of  the  3d  class  of 

Irish  Saints,  331. 
Colman,  surnamed  Mutine,  son  of  Lenine,  resorts  to  St.  larlath's 

school  at  Cluainfois,  ii.  41,  42,  213. 
Colman,  son  of  Comgellan,  decides  against  the  claim  of  Aidus 

king  of  Scotland  to  Dalriada,  ii.  238. 
Colman,  St.  called  Columban,  son  of  Beognai,  and  called  Colman- 
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elo,  churches  and  monasteries  erected  by  him,  ii.  SO^,  307, 
308. 

Colman  of  PCilmacduach,  a  bishop  of  the  Sd  class  of  Irish  saints, 
ii.  341.     Founds  Kill-mac-duach,  S'Hf^,     Death  of,  e6.  and  34'4. 

Colman,  son  of  Dairene,  or  Daire,  of  Doire-mor,  ii.  310,  34-3. 
iii.  25. 

Colman,  St.  of  Lindisfarne,  different  fi*om  Colman  of  Killmacduach, 
ii.  343.  Succeeds  St.  Finan  at  Lindisfarne,  429.  Defends 
the  Irish  mode  of  calculating  the  Paschal  festival,  iii.  59,  60.  Re- 
signs the  See  of  Lindisfarne,  75 .  Brings  away  all  the  Irish 
monks  from  Lindisfarne,  79.  Goes  to  Hy ;  erects  the  monas- 
teiy  of  Inisbofinda,  and  that  of  May-eo  ;  death  of,  ib. 

Colman-Mac-Feraidh,  prince  of  Ossory,  the  patron  of  St.  Cai- 
nech  or  Kenny,  ii.  201. 

Colman,  several  of  that  name.  iii.  4. 

Colman  Hua  Fiachra,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Seanbotha, 
iii.  2. 

Colman  Stellan,  abbot  of  Tirdeglass,  ii.  2. 

Colman  of  Cloyne,  ii.  212,  216. 

Colman,  son  of  Comgell,  iii.  4. 

Colman  Huabardan,  abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  iii.  4. 

Colman,  abbot  of  Glendaloch,  iii.  4. 

Colman  Cass,  abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  iii.  4.  Carried  off  by  a 
pestilence,  55. 

Colman,  abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  death  of,  iii,  128. 

Colman,  called  Mocholraoc,  bishop  and  abbot  of  Lismore,  iii. 
145,  146. 

Colman,  surnamed  Hua-machensis^  death  of,  iii.  163. 

Colman  of  Telach-uallen,  death  of,  iii.  163. 

Colman  O'Liathan,  bishop  of  Lismore,  death  of,  iii.  163. 

Colman,  surnamed  Brittanicus,  abbot  of  Slane,  death  of,  iii.  191. 

Colman,  abbot  of  Kinnity,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Beallach  Mughna, 
iii.  354. 

Colman  Mac  Alild,  abbot  and  bishop  of  Clonard  and  Clonmac- 
nois, death  of,  iii.  368. 

Colman,  patron  of  Austria  leaves  Ireland,  iii.  431.  Arrives  in 
Austria,  is  seized  on,  tortured  and  hanged,  ib.  Interred  in  the 
church  yard  of  Stockereau,  honored  as  a  Martyr,  and  his  body, 
being  found  entire,  placed  in  St.  Peter's  church  at  Medlica  or 
Melek.  439. 

Colmanel  of  Muckmore,  confounded  with  Colman  of  Dromore,  i. 

431. 
Coludi,  now  Coldingham  in  Scotland,  iii.  97. 
Columb,  a  holy  priest  placed  by  St.  Patrick  over  the  district  of 

Imchlair,  i.  266,  269. 
Columb,  St.  of  Tirdaglass,  attends  St.  Finnian  of  Clonard  m  his 

last  illness,  ii.  22  ;  founds  the  monastery  of  Tirdaglass,  71,  74; 

death  of,  ib. 
VOL.  IV.  G  G 
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Columba,  St.  or  St.  Columb-kill,  his  life  \vritten  by  Adamnan,  i. 
61  ;  bis  sanctity  foretold  by  St.  Patrick,  262  ;  his  grandfather  a 
Christian,  39 1.  Of  tlie  2d  class  of  Irish  Saints,  ii.  13  ;  founds 
the  monastery  of  Kilmore-deathruib,  12,  133.  Commence- 
ment of  his  history,  106;  his  parentage,  ib.  liis  first  name,  ib. 
Sent  to  the  school  of  St.  Finnian  of  Maghbile.  1 17,  attends  the 
lecture  of  St.  Finnian  of  Clonard,  ib — ^founds  the  monasteries  of 
Voire'CaJcraich,  now  Deny,  and  Dair-magh,  now  DuiTogh, 
118.  Ordained  priest  by  St.  Etchen  instead  of  bishop,  through 
mistake,  126  ;  founds  the  monastery  of  Kennanus,  now  Kells, 
in  Meath,  ib.  Several  monasteries  and  churches  said  to  be 
erected  by  him,  132,  133.  Swords  not  erecte;!^  by  him,  ib. 
Monastery  of  Eac-mac-neirc,  said  to  be  erected  hy  him,  1 33. 
By  his  prayers  Dicrmit  king  of  Ireland  is  defeated  at  the  battle 
ofCuldremni,  145.  Not  the  cause  of  that  battle  as  has  been 
asserted,  14-9.  Pays  a  visit  to  St.  Finnian  of  Maghbile  and  St. 
Brendan  of  Bin-,  ib.  The  island  of  I- Columb-kill  or  Hi/, 
granted  to  him  by  Conall,  king  of  the  Albanian  Scots,  154. 
Erects  his  monastery  and  church  there,  ib.  Undertakes  the 
conversion  of  the  northern  Picts,  ib.  His  mission  confirmed  by 
miracles,  155.  His  exertions  attended  with  success,  161.  Pe- 
netrates as  far  as  the  Orkney  islands,  ib  Founds  a  monasteiy 
in  the  island  of  Hinba  or  Hymba,  and  is  there  visited  by  Saints 
Comgail,  Cainnech,  Brendan  of  Clonfert,  and  Cormac  Hua 
Leathain,  162.  Visits  Sky,  and  is  said  to  have  made  some 
establishments  there,  ib.  Excommunicates  some  members  of 
the  royal  family  who  had  plundered  some  of  his  convents,  163; 
Attempted  to  be  murdered,  ib.  Superintends  the  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  the  British  Scots,  172.  Visits  St.  Kentigern,  ib. 
Inaugurates  Aidan  king  of  the  British  Scots,  173.  His  history 
continued,  236.  Goes  to  the  assembly  of  Drumceat,  ib.  Is 
treated  with  respect  by  Aldus  the  king  of  Ireland,  237.  Pre- 
vents the  suppression  of  the  order  of  poets,  ib.  Declines  de- 
ciding on  the  dispute  between  Aidan  and  Aldus  about  the  ter- 
ritory of  Dalrieda,  238.  Endeavours  ineffectually  to  procure 
the  liberation  of  Scanlan  prince  of  Ossory,  but  gives  him  his 
blessing,  ib.  Visits  the  monastery  of  Derry,  and  some  others  of 
his  own  fomidation  ;  and  also  Clonmacnois,  243.  Has  an  inter- 
view with  St.  Comgail  of  Bangor,  244.  Goes  to  Coleraine,  ib. 
Again  at  Hy,  ib.  Particulars  of  his  last  days,  and  of  his  death, 
ib.  and  245.  His  shrine  and  reliques  removed  to  the  main  land 
of  N.  Britain,  to  preserve  them  from  the  Danes,  iii.  252. 
Brought  into  Ireland  for  the  same  purj^ose,  274,  326,  327. 
His  body  originally  buried  in  Down,  iv.  274.  See  Co- 
lumbkill. 

Columba,  son  of  Crimthan,  buried  at  Tirdaglass. 

Columba  of  Iniskeltra,  death  of,  ii.  73. 

Columban  Hua  Telduibh,  bishop  of  Clonard,  ii.  412. 

Columbanus,  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Bobbio,  a  monk  of 
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Bangor,  i.  60.  Educated  at  Bangor,  u.  63.  A  discple  of  St. 
CoSl,  and  founder  of  the  monasteries  of  Luxeu,l  and  Bobbio, 
146  Commencement  of  his  history,  261.  H.s  educa.on  un- 
der  Senile  and  St.  Comgall  at  Bangor,  tb.     Goes  to  Britam  and 


Gall,  262.  His  comp£iions  on  that  journey,  263,  26+.  His 
a4;i  in  France.  265.  Preaches  the  word  of  God  'here  266 
Erects  the  monastery  of  Lu.ov,«m,  now  ^uxeu  or  <^^»^^\y 
T„rpml  2fi7-  and  also  that  of  Fontames,  ib.  His  rule,  ibH, 
W.  m  350'3M,  357,  359,  367,  371.  Miracles,  269.  Ob- 
serve!  and  defends  the  Irish  system  of  computing  Easter  t.rae, 
270  Persecuted  by  Queen  Brunechild,  275.  Banished  from 
fi^— 'ry  by  oi4r  of  Theodoric,  278..  For^tels  the  eleva- 
tion  of  Cloth-arius  to  the  throne,  279.  Arrives  at  O  W  2go. 
Visits  the  tomb  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  and  foretels  Uie  de- 
struction of  Theodoric  and  his  family,  282.  Arrives  >rt  Nantes 
ib  Leaves  Nantes,  and  proceeds  to  the  kingdom  of  Uothanus, 
283.  Proceeds  to  Mentz,  285.  To  Arbona,  ib.  Peaches  to  the 
Suevi,  converts  and  baptizes  many  of  them,  286  Destroys 
three  pagan  images  at  Bregentz,  converts  the.r  temple  into  a 
cLrcll  Ind  erects  a  monastery  there,  287.  Sets  out  for  Italy 
and  aiTives  at  Milan,  289.  Confutes  the  Arians,  tb.  \Vrites 
to  Pope  Boniface  IV.  relative  to  the  question  of  toe  three  Chap- 
ters, 290.  Founds  the  monasteiy  of  Bobbio,  291..  His  death, 
and  miracles  performed  at  his  tomb,  295.  Used  the  Cursus 
Scotonm,  iv.  S6S.  _ 

Columbanus,  a  Leinster  bis.iop,  visits  bt.  ita,  ii.  u-t. 
Columbanus;  son  of  Echad,  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Snam- 

laitliir,  ii.  133-  .      .  .     o     ^  .      t,i -i    ,•:    it-? 

Columbanus,  son  of  Beognai,  vmis  St.Columbkul,  n.  1/7. 
Columbanus,  sumamed  Mocu-Loigre    \^i''  ^^/'      Fintnn  hv 
Columbanus  of  the  district  of  Laighis,  dn-ected  to  Su  Fmtan  by 

St.  Columbkill,  ii.  229.  .^      ^  ,      ,  c  vt  kk'^ 

Columbanus,  a  monk,  companion  of  St.  Columoanus  of  Bobbio, 

Columbanus,  an  Irish  monk  in  France,  contemporary  with  Charles 

the  Bald,  iii.  320.  ,  ^         cru^r., 

Columbanus,  an  Irish  abbot,  retu-es  to  tne  monastery  of  Ghent, 

where  he  dies,  iii.  403,  404. 
Columbean    order  of  monks,     iv.    297,    298,    299,  300,    347, 

Co^umbinus,  a  disciple  of  St.  Deicolus,  appointed  abbot  of  Leu- 

thra,  ii.  440.  ,  ^     .    ^      .  -  -n 

Columcille.     See  St.  Columba  and  St.  (-  olumokill. 
Colum-cras,  a  friend  of  St.  Fintan,  u.  407-  c  ^    xt  •    a    ' 

Columbkill,  St.  birth  of,  four  years  prior  to  that  of  §[.  Bngid  i. 
455.  Dispute  between  him  and  St.  Fmnian  of  Maghbile  about 
a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  ii.  27.  Not  born  until  the  year  ol9,  64. 
Known  by  the  name  of  St.  Columba,  69-  Proposes  to  the 
king  Aldus  and  the  nobles  at  an  assembly,  to  give  s^ome  land  to 
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St.  Colman  to  build  a  monastery,  ii.  304.  His  prophecy  con- 
cerning St.  Fintan  Munnu,  405.  Rules  of  his  order,  iv.  104. 
Spent  part  of  his  leisure  time  in  transcribing  books,  iv.  356. 
His  Mass,  369,  371. 

Columnellus.     See  Colman,  son  of  Beognai  or  Colmanelo. 

Colman,  St.  accompanies  St.  Kilian  to  France,  and  is  there 
martyred,  iii.  116. 

Colp,  harbour  of,  i.  220.  Monastery  of  Augustinian  Canons 
of,  erected,  iv.  252. 

Coman  or  Comman,  a  bishop,  iii.  128. 

Coman,  surnamed  of  Ferns,  iii.  II,   12,  128. 

Coman,  a  priest  of  the  3d  class  of  Irish  saints,  ii.  331. 

Comber.     See  Comerer. 

Comerer,  alias  Comber  or  Cumber,  abbey  of  founded,  iv.  344. 

Comgall,  St.  of  Bangor,  when  born,  i.  432.  Mass  of,  ii.  20. 
His  family,  61.  Goes  to  Clonenagh,  ib.  Ordained  priest,  62. 
Returns  to  his  own  country  and  founds  the  monastery  of 
Bangor,  ib.  Followed  the  liturgy  introduced  by  St.  Patrick, 
63.  Goes  to  Britain,  ib.  Returns  to  Ireland  and  dies,  ib. 
Master  of  Lugeus,  205.  A  disciple  of  St.  Fintan  of  Clone- 
nagh, 227,  230.     Used  the  Cursus  Scotorum,  iv.  368. 

Comgall,  abbot  of  Bothchonais  brother  of  St.  Cele-Christus,  iii.  162. 

Comgall  II.  monarch  of  Ireland,  defeats  the  Danes,  iii.  375. 

Comgan,  St.  succeeds  St.  Diermit  in  Gleanrussin,  ii.  76,  78. 
Sends  for  St.  Ita,  88. 

Comhorba.     See  Comorba. 

Comin,  bishop  of  Antrim,  death  of,  iii.  36. 

Comman,  St.  death  of,  iii.  177,  178. 

Commian,  a  priest  of  the  3d  class  of  Irish  saints,  ii.  331. 

Commian  or  Cummian,  St.  his  rule,  iv.  365,  366. 

Commian,  abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  ii.  400. 

Comorba,  Comorban,  or  Corbe,  meaning  of  the  name  and  office  ex- 
plained, ii.  ^7.  iv.  30,  seq. 

Cona,  ijrother  of  Sacellus,  i.  245.  Supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Mochonna,  248. 

Conain  Mac  Failbe,  made  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  150,  his  death,  153. 

Conaing,  or  Conang  O'Daithil,  comorba  of  Ailbe  of  Emly,  ii.  400. 
Death  of,  iii.  "M'. 

Conal,  St.  from  whom  the  church  of  Kilconnel  or  Kill-chonail  takes 
its  name,  i.  429. 

Conal,  surnamed  C?//6an?2«5,  and  Conal  Crimthannus,  son  of  NeiU 
Neigiellach,  ii.  Ill,  112. 

Conall,  a  brother  of  the  monarch  Leogair,  blessed  by  St.  Patrick, 
i.  262. 

Conall,  grandfather  of  St.  Columba,  a  Christian,  i.  394. 

Conall,  king  of  the  Albanian  Scots,  grants  the  Island  of  Hy  to  St. 
Columba,  ii.  154,  154. 

Conall,  bishop  of  Coleraine,  entertains  St.  Columb-kille,  ii.  244, 
246. 
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Conall,  king  of  Ireland,  killed  by   Diermit,  son  of  Aidh-slaine, 

ii.  302. 
Conall,  St.  bishop  of  Killskire,  death  of,  ui.  323. 
Conall  Cearnach,  said  to  have  been  present  at  the  death  of  our 

Saviour,  i.  3. 
Conan,  a  priest,  supposed  by  Colgan  to  be  the  same  as  Canoe  or 

Mochonoc,  i.  4-26. 
Conan,  one  of  the  2d  class  of  Irish  saints,  ii.  13. 
Conan  or  Conanus,  surnamed  Conan  Dil,  or  Conna  Dil,  abbot  of 

a  monasteiy  at  Cnodan,  near  Easruaidh,  ii,  222,  226. 
Conaught  devastated  by  Donogh,  son  of  Dubhdavoirean,  king  of 

Cashel,  and  Carrol  prince  of  Ossory,  iii.  327.     Visitation  of,  by 

Gelasius  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iv.  115.  Invaded  by  Fitz-Adelm, 

235. 
Concenmathair,  bishop  of  Emly,  death  of,  ni.  339.  _ 
Conchea,  or  Cocchea,  fii'st  abbess  of  Ross-Benchuir,  i.  405. 
Conchenna,  St.  abbess  of  Killsleve,  death  of,  iii.  39,  42. 
Conchenna,  St.  daughter  of  Kellaigh  Chualan,  iii.  170. 
Conches,  Conchessa,  or  Conques,  mother  of  St.  Patrick,  i.  123. 
Concordance  of  the  4  Gospels,  a  beautiful  one  preserved  at  Kil- 

dare,  iv.  289. 
Condla  Mac  Dunican,  bishop  and  prince  of  Leiglilm,  ui.  370. 
Confederacies,  how  formed  in  Ireland,  iv.  284,  285. 
Confession,  auricular,  frequent  use  of  it  recommended  by  St.  Ma- 

lachy,  iv.  63,  67.     The  neglect  of  it  censured,  86. 
Conflagrations,  several  by  the  Irish  and  Danes,  iii.  491.^ 
Cong,  abbots  of  the  monastery  of,  iii.  48.     The  see  of,  iv.  344. 
Congall,  monarch  of  Ireland,  a  Christian,  i.  56, 
Congall,  II.  monarch  of  Ireland  succeeds  Dunchad  II.  on  the 
throne,  iii.  366.     Takes  Dublin,  plunders  and  burns  the  town, 
and  exterminates  the  Danish  inhabitants,  374.     Killed  fighting 
against  the  Danes,  366. 
Congall,  Kennmagar,  monarch  of  Ireland,  succeeds  Longsech  on 
the  throne,  iii.  144.     Said  to  have   persecuted  the  clergy   of 
Kildare,  153,  155. 
Congall  or  Coemgall,  abbot  of  Both-chonais  m  Inishowen,  i.  3i5. 
Congbail,  St.  Fiachra,  abbot  of,  ii.  63,  69. 
Congellus  or  Coemgall,  disciple  of  St.  Kienan  of  Duleek,  i.  345. 
Congus,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  170.     Death  of,  192. 
Conindrus  and  Romulus,  bishops  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  i.  303,  305. 
Coning,  monastery  of,  under  St.  Ultan,  i.  461,  463. 
Conjugal  rights,  exercise  of,  iv.  387- 
rConlaeth  or  Conlaith  or  Conlean,  first  bishop  of  Kildare,  i.  409. 
Death  of,  450. 
Conmach  succeeds  Cudiniscus  as  archbishop  of  Armagh,  m.  233. 
Forced  by  Aldus  V.  to  accompany  him  on  an  expedition  agaiPst 
the  people  of  Leinster,  244.     His  death,  25:^. 
Conmach,  abbot  of  Hy,  death  of,  iii.  252. 
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Conmacne,  several  districts  of  that  name  in  Ireland,  ii.  41. 

Connor,  Aengus  Macnisse,  first  bishop  of,  i.  403.  Town  of, 
pillaged  by  the  Scandinavians,  iii.  271.  St.  Malachy  chosen 
to  fill  the  vacant  see  of,  iv.  86.  The  Roman  practices  intro- 
duced into,  87.     The  church  of,  destroyed,  88. 

Conomail  Mac  Cartiaig  (Mac  Carthy)  bishop  of  Eraly,  death  of, 
ii.  158. 

Conquovar,  monarch  of  Ireland,  iii.  241.     Death  of,  Z(i. 

Constantine,  king  of  the  Britons,  i.  486. 

Constantine,  king  of  Cornwall,  said  to  be  founder  of  a  monas- 
tery at  Govan,  near  the  Clyde,  ii.  165. 

Contests  for  the  throne  of  Munster,  iii.  351,  352. 

Corbanus,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Cerbanus  of  Feart-Cer- 
bain,  i.  421. 

Corballis,  the  Colidei  of  Monanincha,  removed  to,  iv.  29 1 . 

Corbcs.     See  Comorba. 

Corbre,  or  Corpreus,  surnamed  Crom,  bishop  of  Clonmacnois, 
death  of,  iii.  330,  331. 

Corcaria  Caoin,  St.  what  time  she  lived,  ii,  327,  330^ 

Corco-baskind,  birth  place  of  St.  Senan,  i.  445. 

Corcomroe  or  Corcumroe,  St.  Senan  forced  to  join  in  tlie  plunder 
of  the  ten'itory  of,  i.  445.  Foundation  of  the  abbey  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  of,  iv.  325,  335. 

Corcothemne,  district  of,  some  thousands  of  persons  baptized 
there  by  St.  Patrick,  i  252. 

Cork,  burned  by  the  Northmen,  iii.  276.  Plundered  by  the  Danes, 
366.     Burned,  419. 

Cork,  the  kingdom  of  granted  by  Henry  II.  to  Robert  Fitz-Ste- 
phen  and  Milo  de  Cogan,  iv.  236. 

Cormac,  St.  succeeds  St.  larlath  as  archbishop  of  Armagh,  i. 
359,  415.  Distinguished  from  other  Corraacs  by  the  addition 
Ernaidhe,  416.  Distinguished  from  Cormac,  bishop  of  Trim, 
ib.     His  death,  ib.     Succeeded  by  Dubtach,  422. 

Cormac,  son  of  Enda,  entrusted  to  the  care  of  St.  Patrick,  i.  415. 
Lived  in  the  territory  of  Usneadh  or  Usny,  416. 

Cormac,  bishop  of  Trim,  i.  416.  Died  on  the  same  day  as  Cor- 
mac of  Armagh,  and  was  buried  in  Trim.  zZ*.  iii.  176,  178. 

Cormac,  of  the  2d  class  of  Irish  Saints,  ii.  13. 

Cormac,  king  of  South  Leinstcr,  retires  to  the  monastery  of  Ban- 
gor, ii.  63. 

Cormac  Hua-Liathain  anchoret,  abbot  and  bishop,  supposed  to 
be  a  disciple  of  St.  Columba,  ii.  212.  Sails  in  search  of  some 
uninhabited  island,  ib.     Death  of,  ib.  214,  iii.  323. 

Cormac,  son  of  Diarmod  king  of  Hy-Kinselagh,  liberated  from 
chains  by  the  intercession  and  miracles  of  St.  Fintan,  ii.  228. 

Cormac,  son  of  Suibhne,  abbot  of  Clonard,  and  a  bishop,  death 
of,  iii.  266. 

Cormac  Mac  Eladac,  scribe,  abbot,  and  bishop  of  Saiger,  death 
of,  iii.  323. 
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Cormac,  bishop  of  Laithrighbriuin,  death  of,  iii,  324. 
Cormac,  a  scribe  and  bishop,  at  Kill-Fobric,  iii.  324. 
Cormac,  bishop  of  Duleek  and  abbot  of  Clonard,  death  of,  iii. 

339. 
Cormac  Mac  Culinan,  bishop  of  Cashel  and  king  of  Munster,  iii. 
349.  Thought  to  be  bishop  of  Lismore,  ib.  350.  Called  to 
the  throne  of  Munster,  351.  Defeats  'Flann  Sionna,  monarch 
of  Ireland,  at  the  battle  of  Moylena,  ib.  Killed,  with  6000  of 
his  followers,  by  Flann  and  his  troops,  at  the  battle  of  Beallagh 
Mughna,  352.  En-oneously  said  to  be  killed  by  the  Danes, 
352,  353.  His  will,  in  which  he  bequeaths  various  sacred 
utensils,  gold,  silver,  »S:c.  to  divers  churches,  355.  His  cha- 
racter, 355,  356. 

Cormac,  bishop  of  Saigir,  death  of,  iii.  36 1» 

Cormac  Aedan,  bishop  of  Clonfert,  death  of,  iii.  368. 

Cormac  Hua  Killene,  bishop  and  abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  death 
of,  iii.  381,  383. 

Cormac,_ bishop  of  Tallaght,  death  of,  iii.  381. 
Cormac's  chapel  at  Cashel,  supposed  to  be  erected  by  Cormac 
Mac  Cullinan,  iii.  357,  358.     Not  built  by  Cormac  Mc.  Car- 
thy,  iv.  75. 

Coroticus,  a  British  prince,  St.  Patrick's  letter  against,  i.  293. 
Lands  in  Ireland,  and  carries  off  many  of  the  people  lately  con- 
verted, 296. 

Corpain,  bishop  of  Iferte,  i.  420. 

Corpreus  Crom.     See  Corbre  Crom. 

Corpreus,  father  of  St.  Finnian  of  Maghbill,  ii.  25. 

Corpreus,  St.  bishop  of  Col eraine,  ii.  77. 

Cortilla  or  Nortyla,  abbot  of  Amarbaric,  iii.  219. 

Courcey,  John  de,  defeated  by  the  Irish,  iv.  317.  Plunders  Ar- 
magh, 318. 

Craibhech,  a  place  where  St.  Patrick  was  entertained  by  bishop 
Trian,  i.  302. 

Cremourne  in  Monaghan,  i.  266.     Derivation  of  the  name,  270. 

Crimthan,  king  of  Hy  Kinsellagh,  said  to  have  endowed  70 
churches,  i.  274. 

Crimthan,  the  first  name  of  St.  Columbkill.  ii.  106. 

Crioch-cuollan,  a  tract  of  land  in  Wicklow,  i.  210. 

Croagh  Patrick.     See  Cruach-an-aichle. 

Crom,  a  pagan  god  of  the  ancient  Irishj  i.  229. 

Crom-cruach,  an  idol,  i.  229,  iv.  56. 

Crom-dubh,  the  same  as  Crom-cruach,  iv.  56. 

Cronan,  abbot  of  Bangor,  the  Antiphonarium  Benchorense)  writ- 
ten in  the  time  of,  i.  60. 

Cronan,  another  name  of  St.  Mochua,  ii.  357. 

Cronan,  St.  baptizes  St.  Coemgen,  ii.  43. 

Cronan,  abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  ii.  60. 

Cronan,  a  Munster  bishop,  visits  St,  Columbkill,  ii.  178. 
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Cronan,  abbot  of  Roscrea,  goes  with  St.  Mobai  to  Puayd,  in 

Connaught,    iii.  7,  8 ;  to    Clonmacnois,  7.     Erects  several  es- 

tabb'shments,    ib.     Stops  at  Lusmag,  ib.     Erects  the  cell  of 

Sean-rossj  ib.     Erects  the  monastery  of  Roscrea,  ib.     Death 

of,  8. 
Cronan,  abbot  of  Glassmor,  near  Swords,  iii.  361. 
Cronan,  a  priest  of  the  3d  class  of  Irish  Saints,  ii.  331. 
Cronan,  bishop  of  Antrim,  ii.  4-12. 
Cronan,  abbot  of  Maghbile,  ii.  10,  4<13. 
Cronan,  St.  bishop  of  Lismore,  death  of,  iii.  163,  164. 
Crook,  erection  of  the  commandery  of,  iv.  339,  340. 
Cro-sailech,  an  old  name  of  Achadh-abhla,  i.  468. 
Crothnecan,    the  priest  that  baptized  St.  Columbkill,    ii.    106. 

Called  Cruthnecan,  son  of  Ceallachan,  114. 
Croyland,  monastery  of.  Black  monks  of,  ii.  306. 
Cruachan-aichle,  a  mountain  in  Connaught,  called  also   Croagh 

Patrick  and  Cruach-Phadruic,  i.  248.     St.  Patrick's  fast  there, 

249,  250 
Cruachan-Brigh-eile  in   Hy-falgia,  the  church  of  St.  Maccaleus 

there,  i.  335. 
Cruachan  legian,  said  to  be  where  St.  Carnech  had  his  monastery, 

i.  495. 
Cruach  Phadruic.     See  Cruachan  aichle,  i.  249. 
Crunmael,  bishop  of  Kildare,  iii    370. 
Cruithneach,  or  Crutheni,  the  Picts  so  called,  i.  216,  218. 
Cuan,  bishop  of  Emly,  death  of,  iii.  233. 
Cuana  the  tcwe,  bishop  of  Louth,  death  of,  iii.  266. 
Cuangus,  surnamed  Macdall,  abbot  of  Leithmore,  death  of,  iii. 

191. 
Cuanna,  St.  governed  the  church  or  monastery  of  Kill-chuana,  ii. 

357,  death  of,  ib, 
Cuannan,  a  disciple  of  St.  Columba,  ii.  138. 
Cudiniscus,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  233,  234. 
Cuil-dremne,  the  battle  of,  ii.  113.     Cause  of,  145,  147. 
Cuille,  St.  Brigid,  receives  the  veil  from  the  son  of,  i.  339. 
Cuill-ectrann,  monastery  of,  supposed  by  Archdall  to  be  Kilitragh, 

i.  268. 
Cuircne,  the  territory  of,  i.  420. 
Culdean,  abbey  at  Armagh,  i.  74. 
Culdees,  the  secular  canons  of  cathedrals,    iii.  248.     Ledwich's 

and  Toland  s  errors  and  misrepresentations  respecting  them,  292, 

293,  'S^G.     Disquisition  on  them,  295  to  317- 
Culdei,  the  Culdees  so  called,  iv.  295,  302. 
Culdremni.     See  Cuildremne. 
Culumbkill.     See  Columb-kill. 

Cumanea,  St.  daughter  of  Aldus,  king  of  Leinster,  ii.  327. 
Cumber.     See  Cumerer. 
Cumin,  abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  death  of,  iii.  5B. 
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Cumin,  John,  elected  archbishop  of  Dublin,  iv.  251.  Arrives  in 
Ireland,  257,  258.  Holds  a  synod  at  Dublin,  264-.  Canons 
of  this  synod,  269  to  272.  Builds  Patrick's  church,  Dublin, 
318.  Oppressed  by  Hamon  de  Valoniis,  331.  Excommu- 
nicates those  who  had  injured  him  and  his  church,  ib.  Gets  a 
gi'ant  of  20  plough-lands  for  him  and  his  successors  from  Ha- 
mon  de  Valoniis,  332. 
Cumineus  Aibus.  See  Cummineus  Albus. 
Cummian,  several  of  that  name,  ii.  400. 

Cummian,  St.  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Segienus,  abbot  of  Hy,  on 
the  Paschal  question,  i.  58,  395.  Principal  promoter  of  the 
Roman  method  of  the  Paschal  computation,  ib.  A  different 
.person  from  Cumineus  Albus,  abbot  of  Hy,  397,  death  of, 
398.^ 
Cummian,  an  Irish  bishop  ;  death  of  at  Bobbio,  iii.  171,  \1^. 
Cummian.     See  Commian,  iv.  365,  366. 

Cummin  Fada,  St.  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  St.  Cummian,  au- 
thor of  the  Paschal  Epistle,  ii.  398,  400. 
Cummineus  Albus,  abbot  of  Hy,  autl>or  of  a  life  of  St.  Columb- 
kill,  ii.  107,  seq.  Different  from  St.  Cummian,  397.  Death  of, 
iii.  36. 
Curnan,  son  of  Aidan  king  of  Conaught,  flies  to  St.  Columba  for 

protection,  ii.  145. 
Cursus,  the  Galilean,  error  of  Ledwich  respecting  it,  i.  12.    Dif- 
ferent from  the  Cursus  Scotorivn,  iv.  369. 
Cursus  OrientaliSf  or  Eastern  Liturgy,  i.  12. 
Cursus  Scotoruniy  the  ancient  Liturgy  brought  into  Ireland  by 

St.  Patrick,  iv.  368,  369,  370,  371,  372,  373. 
Cuthbert,  St.  said  to  be  an  Irishman,  iii.  88,  90,  seq.  Prior  of 
the  monastery  of  Tvlailross,  89.  Removed  to  Lindisfarne,  and 
retires  to  the  island  cf  Fame,  ib.  Brought  from  thence  by 
force,  and  consecrated  bishop  of  Lindisfarne  at  York,  ib.  Death 
of,  ib^ 

D. 

Daboec,  St.  brother  of  St.  Canoe,  Conoc,  or  Mochonnoc,  said  to 

bea  son  of  Brecan's,  i.  425,  427. 
Dado.     See  Ado. 
Dagaeus,  St.  death  of,  ii.  76,  79. 
Dagan,  St.  of  Inverdaoill,  said  to  be  nephew  of  St.  Coemgen,  ii. 

45.     Brother  of  St.  Libba  or  St.  Molibba,  364,  367.     Said  to 

be  a  disciple  of  St.  Pulcherius,  365,     Death  of,  ib. 
Dagobert,  son  of  Sigebert  king  of  Austrasia,  sent  to  Ireland,  iii. 

100,  102.     Recalled,  and  becomes  king  of  Austrasia,  101. 
Daimh-inis,  now  Devenish  in  Lough  Earn,  monastery  of,  ii.  218. 
Daimh-liag  or  Duleek,  St.  Kienan  first  bishop  of,  i.  341,  344. 
Dair-magh,  (now   Durrow),  monastery  of,   ii.    118,    121,    123, 

124. 
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I>alai*adia,  or  Dalraidia,  a  district  in  Ulster,  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Dalrieda,  i.  216,  217.  Many  churches  founded  there  by 
St.  Patrick,  265. 

Dalian,  St.  a  bishop,  disciple  of  St.  Senan,  ii.  90. 

Dalrieda  or  Dalriada,  a  district  in  Ulster,  different  from  Dalaradia, 
i.  217.  Several  churches  erected  here  by  St.  Patrick,  265. 
From  whom  called,  ii.  238.  Dispute  concerning  it  refen-ed  to 
St.  Colman,  ib.     Plundered,  iv.  182. 

Damen  or  Damhene,  father  of  Conal,  i.  396. 

Danes  ( of  Ireland),  when  converted  to  Christianity,  i.  75.  Be- 
gin to  infest  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  iii.  176.  First 
land  in  Ireland,  236.  Much  plunder  and  devastation  com- 
mitted by  them  in  Hy  and  in  Ireland,  241.  Defeated  by  the 
Irish,  ib.  They  murder  St.  Blaithmac  while  celebrating  Mass 
in  the  church  of  Hy,  253.  They  plunder  and  lay  waste  Cork, 
Lismore,  and  several  other  religious  establishments,  270,  271. 
They  murder  Kethernac,  prior  of  Kil dare,  and  many  others,  at 
Dunamase,  272.  St.  Nuad,  son  of  Segnen,  martyred  by  them 
while  plundering  the  church  of  Killachad,  ib.  Defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Suanaght,  and  in  two  other  battles,  275.  Defeated 
by  Maelseaghlan,  326.  They  join  Aldus,  or  Aedan,  Finnliath, 
and  devastate  Meath,  ib.  Those  of  Dublin  plunder  Munster, 
327.  They  proceed  to  Araiagh,  plunder  the  city,  and  carry 
away  710  captives,  346.  Expelled  by  the  men  of  Breagh,  and 
by  the  Leinstermen,  397.  Slaughter  of  them  in  Munster,  366. 
Defeated  at  Emly,  ib.  A  strong  party  of,  land  at  Waterford, 
and  are  slaughtered  by  a  chief  of  Idrone,  365,  367.  They 
plunder  Cork,  Lismore,  and  Aghaboe,  366.  Those  of  Dublin 
become  Christians,  376,  377,  seq.  Defeated  at  Clontarf,  422. 
Those  of  Waterford  rise  against  the  English,  iv.  225. 

Daniel,  bishop  of  Bangor,  a  pupil  of  Iltutus,  i.  476. 

Daniel,  St.  bishop  of  Killgaradh,  death  of,  iii.  36. 

Danish  architecture,  iv.  403. 

Dardalucha,  abbess  of  Kildare,  i.  9. 

Darerca,  St.  sister  of  St.  Patrick,  i.  125.  Her  death  mentioned 
by  the  annalists,  127.  Said  to  be  mother  of  Saints  Secundinus 
and  Auxilius,  259.  Abbess  of  Kilsleve-Cuillin,  403,  404. 
Said  to  be  mother  of  St.  Ilioch,  419. 

Darerca,  mother  of  St.  Kieran  of  Clonmacnois,  ii.  50. 

Daria,  mother  of  St.  Ursula,  i.  408. 

Darinis,  the  monasteiy  of,  founded  by  St.  Molanfide,  i.  310. 
St.  Finnian  pays  a  visit  to  St.  Caiman  there,  465.    St.  Fachtna 
or  Fachnan,  a  while  abbot  there,  ii.   194,  195. 

Darniagh.     See  Dairmagh. 

Dathias,  king  of  Ireland,  killed,  ii.  1 1 . 

David,  Gildas  and  Cadocus,  Britons,  i.  469. 

David,  son  of  Guaira  Hua  Farranais,  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
death  of,  ii.  70. 

David,  St.  archbishop  of  Menevia  in  Wales,  contemporary  with 
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St.  Declan,  i.  27,  464,  469.     Various  opinions  concerning  the 
time  of  his  death,  471,472,473,  &c.     St.  Senan,  spends  some 
time  with,  ii.  2.     Time  of  his  death,  19.     Usher  wrong  in  the 
time  he  supposes  his  death  to  have  happened,  ii.  93.     Said  to 
have  accompanied  St.  Ban-  to  Rome,  314,  316. 
David,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  death  of,  ii.  70. 
Davoc,  St.  Island  of,  in  Lough-dearg,  i.  368. 
De-castro  Dei  Priory  founded,  iv.  248. 
Declan,  St.  of  Ardmore,  educated  by  St.  Dymma,  i.  25.     Sets 

out  for  Rome  and  meets  St.  Patrick  on  liis  way,  26.     Goes  io 

meet  St.  Patrick  at  Hynneon  in  Maghfemyn,  281,  283,  284. 
His  death,  461,  463. 
Declan,  St.  an  Irish  missionaiy  in  Bavaria,  iii.  189. 
Defonte  vivo.      See  Maur  monastery. 
Deicolus  or  Deicola,  maternal  brother  of  St    Gallus,  and  disciple 

of  St.  Columbanus,  ii.  439.     Forms  a  community  of  monks  at 
Luthra,  440.     Retires  to  a  lonely  cell,  ih»     Death  of,  ib. 
Dejugo  Dei,     See  Leigh  abbey. 
De  Lacy,  Hugh,  lord  of  Meath,  killed,  iv.  277* 
Delbhna  Assuill,  preaching  of  St.  Patrick  to  the  inhabitants  of,  i. 

238. 
Delgany,  county  Wicklow,  anciently  called  Dergne,  and  Delgne, 

i.  427.     St.  Mogoroc  had  a  cell  at,  ii.  49.     Danes  overthrown 

there  by  Augurius  king  of  Leinster,  iii.  426. 
Delgrie.     See  Delgany. 
Dempster,  his  falsehoods,  &c.  iii.  124,  137. 
Deodatus,  St.  an  Irishman,  iii.  102. 
De  Pcenitentiarum  mensuray  the  tract,  written  by  St.  Cummian, 

ii.  398,  401. 
Deputation  of  several  respectable  persons  wait  on  St.  Brigid,  i. 

406. 
Derbilia  of  Irras,  St.  the  period  in  which  she  flourished,  ii.  327. 
Dergne.     See  Delgany. 
Derkan,  a  bishopric,  governed   by    St.  Olcanus,  i.  341.     Called 

Rathmuighe  or  Airthir-muighe,  344.     The  school  of  governed 

by  St.  Olcan,  403. 
Derlugdacha,   St.   succeeds  St.  Brigid  in  the  nunnery  of  Kildare, 

i.  460.     Death  of,  461. 
Derluss,  Ros,  or  Russ,  of  the  town  of,  converted  by  St.  Patrick, 

i.  216. 
Dermod,  or  Diermit,  monarch  of  Ireland,  bestows  lands  on  St. 

Kieran,  i.  56.  ii.  52.     Lays  the  first  stone  of  the  monastery  of 

Clonmacnois,  ib. 
Dermod  II.  or  Diermit,  son  of  Aidus  Slani,  kills  Conall  king  of 

Ireland,  ii.  302.     becomes  monarch,  ib.     Death  of,  ib.  iii.  82. 
Dermod  Mac  Maol-nambo,  king  of  Leinster,  killed  in  the  battle 

ofOdhba,  iii.  474,476. 
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Dermod  O'Brien  succeeds  his  brother  Murtoch  on  the  throne  of 
Munster,  iii.  485. 

Dermod  Mac  IMorogh,  king  of  Leinster,  not  the  son  of  Mur- 
chertach,  prince  of  of  Leinster,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Mage-choba,  iv.  22.  His  cruel  treatment  of  St.  Laurence  O'Toole, 
173,  174.  Dethroned,  184.  His  evil  actions,  185.  Founder 
of  the  nunnery  of  St.  Mary  de  Hogges,  and  some  other  reli- 
gious houses,  ib.  His  character  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  186. 
Sets  out  for  England,  and  from  thence  to  France  to  meet  Henry 
II.  189.  Receives  promises  of  assistance  from  Henry,  ib,  Ne- 
gociates  with  Strongbow,  Fitz- Stephen,  Fitz-Gerald,  <Src.  ib. 
Returns  to  Ireland,  and  remains  concealed  at  Ferns,  ib.  Re- 
ceives succours  from  England,  and  commences  hostilities 
against  his  countr}^men,  190,  192.     Dies  at  Ferns,  198. 

Derry,  the  monastery  of  visited  by  St.  Columbkill,  ii.  243.  Plun- 
dered, iii.  391.  Abbey  of,  not  of  the  Order  of  Augustinian 
Canons,  but  of  the  Order  of  Columbkill,  iv.  102,  104.  Raised 
to  the  rank  of  an  episcopal  see,  168.  Cathedral  of  erected, 
182. 

Derver,  in  County  Louth,  quere  was  it  Drum-dearbh  ?  i.  423. 

Dervorgal,  or  Dervorgilla,  wife  of  Tiernan  O'Ruarc,  Prince  of 
Breffhy,  her  gifts  to  the  monks  of  Mellifont,  iv.  165.  Carried 
off  by  Dermod  Mac  Morrogh,  184.  Rescued  from  him,  185, 
186.    Death  of,  322. 

Devenish,  St.  Naal,  abbot  of,  i.  446.  Monastery  of,  erected  by 
St.  Lasrean,  who  is  the  same  as  St.  Molaisse,  ii.  218.  Pil- 
laged, iii.  390. 

Dicho,  or  Dichu,  the  first  person  converted  in  Ireland,  and  bap- 
tized by  St.  Patrick,  i.  208,  212. 

Dicholla  Gairbh,  disciple  of  St.  Maidoc  of  Ferns,  ii.  337. 

Dichul.  abbot  of  Louth,  a  prophecy  of  St.  Patrick  conceniing 
him,  i    350. 

Dichull,  a  priest  left  by  St.  Fiu*sey  at  Cnobhersberg,  ii.  459, 
460. 

Dichuo,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  brother  to  St.  Ailill,  f. 
440. 

Diclan  or  Dieclan,  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  i.  26. 

Diermit,  king  of  Ireland.     See  Dermod  monarch  of  Ireland. 

Diermit,  Mac  Cervail,  monarch  of  Ireland,  ascends  the  throne, 
ii.  21.     Killed  by  Aldus  the  blach  198. 

Diermit,  St.  or  Dermod,  abbot  of  Inisclothran,  his  period,  pa- 
rentage, Szc.  ii,  9. 

Diemiit,  St.  abbot  of  Gleann-ussen,  ii.  76. 

Diermit  II.     See  Dermod  II. 

Diermit,  abbot  of  Hy,  carries  the  remains  of  St.  Columba  to  the 
mainland  of  North  Britain,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Danes,  iii.  252.     Removes  the  reliques  to  Ireland,  274. 

Diermit  Hua   Tighernach,   archbishop   of   Armagh,   goes    into 
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Conaught  to  enforce  the  law  of  St.  Patrick,  iii.  277.    Death 
of,  277,  280. 

Diermit  MacMorogh.    See  Dermod  Mac  Morogh. 

Dhua,  bishop  of  Conor,  a  disciple  of  Colmanelo,  ii.  4-12. 

Dioceses  of  Ireland  reduced  and  bounded,  iv.  42. 

Dionysius  Exiguus,  his  rules  concerning  the  Paschal  calculation, 
ii.  377,  378. 

Biradius  of  Edardruim,  brother  of  Conoc,  i.  425. 

Dirath,  St.  bishop  of  Ferns,  death  of,  iii,  128,  132. 

Direo-Chuisgnigh,  nunnery  of,  ii.  85. 

Disciples  of  St.  Patrick,  list  of,  i.  337. 

Discipline  of  the  Irish  monks,  iv.  357. 

Disert  Aengus  near  Clonenagh,  so  called  from  its  being  the  re- 
treat of  St.  Aengus  Hua  Hohlen^  iii.  245. 

Disert-chuimin,  now  called  Kill-commin  or  Kill-cummin,  King's 
county,  ii.  395,  397- 

Disert  Nairbre,  monastery  erected  there  by  St.  Maidoc  of  Ferns, 
ii.  337. 

Disert-Tola  in  Meath.  St.  Tola  led  the  life  of  a  hermit  here,  iii. 
171,  173,  174. 

Diuma,  St.  chosen  bishop  of  the  middle  Angles,  ii.  428.  Con- 
secrated by  St.  Finan,  ib. 

Divine  service,  a  canon  relating  to  the,  iv.  383. 

Dobda  or  Dobdagreus  or  Dobdan,  an  Irishman,  acts  as  bishop  of 
Saltzburg,  instead  of  Virgil,  iii.  188,  189;  said  to  have  been 
bishop  of  Chiempsee,  iii.  188,  189. 

Dochonna  the  abbot,  said  to  have  been  placed  over  the  monas- 
tery of  Eas-mac-neirc,  ii.    1 33. 

Dochonna,  bishop  of  Connor,  iii.  163. 

Dochuma,  surnamed  Bolgan,  an  anchoret;  death  of,  iii.  163. 

Docus,  supposed  to  have  been  Cadoc  of  Lancai-ven,  ii.  19. 

Doire  Calgaich,  the  ancient  nameof  Derry,  or  Londondeny,  ii.  1 18. 
Monastery  of,  founded  by  St.  Columbkill,  ib.  122,  123. 

Dcire  mac-Aidmecain,  the  church  of,  erected  by  St.  Lasra,  ii. 
77,  80. 

Doire-Melle,  nunnery  of,  governed  by  St.  Melle,  iii.  193. 

Doire-mor,  monastery  of,  founded  by  St.  Colman,  ii.  310. 

Domangart,  St.  said  to  be  a  brother  to  St.  Domnoch,  ii.  3I9» 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  St.  Domangart  of  Slieve  Donard,  ib, 

Domangart,  St.  of  Slieve  Donard ;  the  time  he  lived  uncertain,  ii. 
319,  320,  321  ,•  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Euchodius  king 
of  Ulster,  322— brother  of  St.  Mura  of  Fahen,  ib. 

Domangen,  a  bishop,  left  by  St.  Carthagh  over  the  monastery  of 
Inispict,  ii.  362. 

Domnach-arda  in  Wicklow,  the  church  of,  erected  by  St.  Pal- 
ladius,  i.  38,  41. 

Domnach-bile,  the  church  of,  erected  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  262. 

Domnachbrain  or  Domnach-braoin,  the  church  of,  founded  by 
St.  Patrick,  i.  268. 
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Domnacli-coinre,  the  church  of,  erected  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  268. 
Domnach-combuir,  the  church  of.  erected  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  268. 
Domnach  fainre,  the  church  of,  erected  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  268. 
Domnach-Fiech,  monastery  of,  i.  274,  278. 
Domnach-fothairbe,    the  church  of,  erected   by  St.  Patrick,    i. 

268. 
Domnach  Glinne-Tochuir,  church  of,  i.  264. 
Domnach-libeir,  church  of,  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  268. 
Domnach-maigen,  now  Donaghmain  in  county  of  Monaghan,  i. 

266,  270. 

Domnach-moclain,  church  of,  erected  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  268. 

Domnach-mor  iji  campo  Echnach,  now  Donaghmore  near  Na- 
van,  i.  239. 

Domnach-mor  in  the  district  of  Magh-ithe,  i.  262. 

Domnach-mor  in  Tirawley,  church  of,  i.  253. 

Domnach-mor  Mag-seola.  Felartus  of,  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,, 
i.  245,  247. 

Domnach-mor  muigJie  siuil,  said  to  be  the  same  as  Donaga- 
Patrick  near  Kells,  i.  237. 

Domnach- mor-muighe-tochuirt  church  of,  founded  by  St.  Pa- 
trick, i.  262. 

Domnach- Patrick  or  Donagh- Patrick,  near  Kells,  church  founded, 
i.  236.     Ravaged  by  Godfrid,  iii.  377. 

Domnach  riascaigh,  church  of,  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  268. 

Domnach-righduin,  church  of,  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  268. 

Domnach,  Sachnell,  now  Dunshoghlin,  in  Meath,  i.  271. 

Domnach-sainre,  church  of,  erected  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  268. 

Domnach- Sarige,  near  Duleek,  county  of  Meath,  i.  245. 

Domnach-tortain,  church  of,  near  Ardbraccan,  county  of  Meath, 

i.  271. 
Domnald  and  Fergus,  monarchs  of  Ireland,  deaths  of,  ii.  198. 
Domnald,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iv.  9.     Makes  peace   between 

Domnald  Mac  Loghlin  and  Mortogh  O'Brien,  10.  Death  of,  ib. 
Domnald,  bishop  of  Cashel,  writes  to  Lanfranc  on  Eucharistical 

baptism,  iii.  455. 
Domnald  II.  monarch  of  Ireland,  death  of,  ii.  302. 
Domnald  III.  monarch  of  Ireland,  goes  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Hy, 

and  dies  there,  iii.   176. 
Domnald  Mac  Loghlin,  king  of  Ulster,  assumes  the  title  of  king 

of  Ireland,  iii.  484.  Dies  in  the  monastery  of  Deny,  485. 
Domnald  O'Heyne,  bishop  of  Cashel,  death  of,  iii.  455,  456. 
Domnald  O'Neill,  becomes   king   of  Ireland,    iii.    366.     Death 

of,  ib. 
Donnald,  scribe  of  Cork,  death  of,  iii.  329. 
Domnan  or  Adomnan,  left  over  the  monastery  of  Aingin  by  St. 

Kicran  of  Clonmacnois,  ii.  52. 
Domnoch,  St.  or  Madomnoch,  a  disciple  of  St.  David,  ii.  319. 

Settles  at  Tipraid  Fachtna  in  0«sory,  ib.     First  brought  bees 

into  Ireland,  319,  320. 
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Donaghmain.     See  Donmachmaigen. 

Donagh-mor.     See  Domnach-mor  in  campo  Echnach. 

Donagh- Patrick.  See  Domnach.mor-Mag-Seola,  and  Domnach 
Patrick. 

Donald,  nephew  of  Murtogh  O'Brien,  invited  to  become  king  of 
,Man,  iv.  21,  23. 

Donard.     See  Domnach-arda. 

Donations,  a  canon  respecting,  iv.  386,  387. 

Donatus,  St.  brother  to  St.  Cataldus,  said  to  be  bishop  of  Lu- 
piae,  iii.  123,  128. 

Donatus,  St.  bishop  of  Fiesole  in  Tuscany,  an  Irishman,  iii.  280, 
281,  282,  283. 

Donatus,  bishop  of  Dubhn,  consecrated  by  Lanfranc  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  iii.  434. 

Donnchad,  monarch  of  Ireland,  death  of,  iii.  241. 

Donogh,  son  of  Dubhdavoirean  king  of  Cashel,  and  Carrol  prince 
of  Ossory,  lay  waste  Conaught,  iii.  327. 

Donogh  O'Brien,  son  of  Brian  Boroimhe,  becomes  king  of  Leath- 
mogha,  iii.  426.     Sets  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  474,  475, 

Donogh  O'Haingly,  bishop  of  Dublin  consecrated  at  Canterbury, 
iii.  482.     Professes  obedience  to  Lanfranc,  483.     Death  of,  ih. 

Donore,  the  land  of,  given  to  the  abbey  of  St,  Thomas,  Dublin, 
iv.  233. 

Dorben,  abbot  of  Hy,  death  of,  iii.  153,  154,  156. 

Doulagh,  St.  not  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  St.  Olave,  iii.  359. 

Doulagh  St.  church  of,  one  of  the  most  ancient  buildings  in  Ire- 
land, iii.  359. 

Down,  St.  Patrick  buried  there,  i.  364.  Pillaged,  iii.  374.  Go- 
vernment of  the  See  of,  undertaken  by  St.  Malachy,  iv.  101. 
Cathedral  of,  repaired  by  St.  Malachy,  129.  Attacked  by 
John  de  Courcey,  and  its  bishop  taken  prisoner,  232.  Bene- 
dictine monks  introduced  into  the  Cathedral,  and  the  dedica- 
tion title  changed,  253. 

Draoi,  Draoith,  or  Drui,  meaning  of  the  words,  i.  230. 

Dress  of  the  ancient  Irish,  iv.  360.     Canon  relating  to,  361. 

Droimfionn,  dispute  there  between  St.  Finnian  and  St.  Columb- 
kill,  ii.  28. 

Dromahaire,  Maccarthen  baptized  there  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  256. 

Dromore,  Colman  bishop  of,  first  master  of  St.  Finnian,  i.  431, 
434. 

Drui,  Druidh,  see  Draoi. 

Druids  and  Druidism,  what,  i.  228. 

Druimard,  nunnery  of,  ii.  187. 

Druimcheo,  nunnery  of,  i.  405. 

Druim-cliabh,  monastery  of,  ii.  132. 

Druim-corcorthri,  perhaps  Drumconrath,  a  church  said  to  be 
erected  there  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  237. 

Druim-cullen,  monastery  of,  founded  by  Barrindeus,  ii.  221. 
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Druim-dhearbh,  i.422. 

Druim-feartahh  church  of,  ii.  100. 

Druimindecli,  church  of,  i.  268. 

Druini-inis-clain,  or  Druim-inis  cluinn.    See  Drumshallon. 

Druim-leathan,  monastery  of,  ii.  333,  336. 

Druim-leitli-glais,  the  ancient  name  of  Down,  ii.  185. 

Druimliag,  monastery  of,  ii.  89. 

Druimlias,  monastery  of,  i.  257.     Where  situated,  258. 

Druimnea,  church  of,  erected  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  245,  247- 

Druim-relgeach,  Donatus  priest  of,  i.  87. 

Druim-sailec,  or  Druimsailech,  or  Airdsailech,  ancient  names  of 
Armagh,  i.  312,  314. 

Druim-tiprad,  an  ancient  name  of  Clonmacnois,  ii.  58. 

Drumceat,  assembly  at,  ii.  237,  239. 

Drumcliffe,  i.  257.  Carthagh  of  Lismore  goes  to  the  monastery 
of,  iii.  352.     Bishops  formerly  there,  iv.  345. 

Drum-dubhain,  nunnery  of,  i.  266,  403. 

Drumrath,  monastery  of,  ii.  1 89. 

Drumshallon,  the  church  of  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  238,  444. 
Death  of  Lugadius  abbot  of,  441,  444.  St.  Aidus  dies  in  the 
monastery  of,  iii.  242,  243. 

Duach,  father  of  Colman  of  Kilmacduach,  ii.  341. 

Duban,  St.  of  Rinn-dubhain,  i.  426. 

Dubdalethe,  or  Dubhdalethe,  I.  II.  and  III.  Archbishops  of 
Armagh,  iii.  233,  234,  386,  387,  428,  448,  450. 

Dubdan  O'Foelan,  abbot  of  Clonard,  iii.  166. 

Dubduban,  placed  over  the  church  of  Donagh-mor  by  St.  Patrick, 
i.  262. 

Dubh-gals,  attack  and  plunder  Dublin,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Fingals,  iii.  277. 

Dublin,  blessed  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  275.  Sedulius  bishop  of,  iii. 
228,  230.  Taken  and  burned  by  Congal,  king  of  Ireland,  374. 
Taken  by  Godfrid,  377.  Celsus,  Archbishop  of  Armagh  ap- 
pointed bishop  of,  iv.  45.  Gregory  elected  bishop  of,  46.  The 
see  of  raised  to  metropolitical  rank,  and  Gregory  its  first  arch- 
bishop, 47,  48.  Attacked  by  the  Norwegians,  198.  Besieged 
by  the  Irish,  ib.  Church  of  confirmed  in  its  jurisdiction  over 
the  sees  of  Glendaloch,  Kildare,  Ferns,  Leighlin  and  Ossory, 
238.  Bull  to  protect  the  diocese  of,  against  the  exercise  of 
powers  of  others   256.     Synods  held  in,  233,  234,  264,  269, 

319. 
Dubliterius  of  Kill-slepte  killed  by  the  Northmen,  in.  368, 
Dubtach  or  Dubhtach,  the  poet,  converted  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  225. 

Visited  by  St.  Patrick,  273.     Recommends  St.  Fiech  for  holy 

orders,  ib.  277- 
Dubtach,  succeeds  St.  Cormac  as  archbishop  of  Armagh,  i.  422, 

dies,  435.    Succeeded  by  Ailill  or  Ailild,  440. 
Dubtach,  father  of  St.  Brigid,  i.  378. 
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Dubtach  II.  archbishop  of  Armagh,  ii,  2.     Death  of,  70. 
Dubtach,  scribe  of  Kill-achad,  death  of,  iii.  329. 
Duffan,  Mac-heathach  and  Magihiiunan,  three  distinguished  Irish- 
men, leave  Ireland  in  a  leathern  boat,  and  land  in  Cornwall,  iii. 
343. 
Duinbolg.     See  Dunbolg. 

Diileek,  a  bishop's  see  under  St.  Kienan,  i.  34?1,  344.  Situated 
in  the  district  of  the  Kennacta  or  Kenaght  of  Meath,  i.  345. 
One  of  the  oldest  sees  of  Meath,  ii.  23.  Churcli  of,  des- 
poiled by  the  Scandinavians,  iii.  270.  Plundered,  433.  One 
of  the  established  sees  of  Meath,  iv.  42.  Ancient  stone  church 
of,  1 28.  The  fortifications  of  destroyed,  225.  Monastery  of 
regular  canons  of,  founded,  252.  Church  of,  only  head  of  a  rural 
deanery,  322. 
Dumha-graidhy  Ailbe,  a  priest  ordained  there  by  SJt.  Patrick,  f, 

240,  243. 
Dun-Abbain,  now  Abingdon,  iii.  22. 
Dunamase,  Kethernan,  prior  of  Kildare,  and  many  others,  put  to 

death  there  by  the  Danes,  iii.  272. 
Dunan,  or  Donatus,  appointed  first  bishop  of  the  Danes  of  Dub- 
lin, iii.  433,  435,  436.     Succeeded  by  Patrick,  457. 
Dimbarton,   Dunhartaue  and  Dumbarton)  changes  of  the  name 

Dunbritton,  i.  94. 
Dunbleische,  Fintan  of,  ii.  232. 
Dunbolg  or  Duinbolg,  battle  of,  ii.  198, 
Dunbrody,  abbey  of  founded,  iv.  252,  253. 
Duncan,  an  Irish  bishop,  lecturer  at  the  monastery  of  St:  Remi- 

gius,  iii.  403. 
Dunchad,  becomes  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  154,  156.     Death  of,  157. 
Dunchad  II.  monarch  of  Ireland,  routs  the  Danes,  iii.  366. 
Dunchad  O'Braoin,  becomes  abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  iii.  389,  391. 

Retires  to  Armagh,  and  dies  there,  390. 
Dunchad,  son  of  Moeiiach,  abbot  of  Hy,  death  of,  iii.  486. 
Dun-cruthen,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Dtmboc,  i.  218,  267. 

A  bishop  named  Beatus  placed  there  by  St.  Patrick,  265. 
Dundrum  bay,  enquiry  where  situate,  i.  214. 
Dungal,  an  Irish  Scot,  flourishes  in  France,  iii.  256,  257,  262. 
Writes  his  epistle,  on  the  solar  eclipses  of  the  year  810,  to 
Charlemagne,  256.     Goes  to  Italy,  and  is  appointed  teacher  at 
Pavia,   ib.  Writes  against  Claudius  bishop  of  Turin,  258. 
Dungal  Mac-Baithen,  abbot  and  bishop  of  Glendaloch,  death  of, 

iii.  340. 
Dunkeld,  church  of,  ii.  165. 
Dunshaughlin,  the  see  of,  ii.  23.     The  episcopal  church  of,   iv. 

322. 
Dunstan,  St.  educated  at  Glastonbury,  iii.  395. 
Durdracht,  St.  of  Antrim,  i.  348. 

DuiTow,  monastery  of,  visited  by  St.  Columb-kill,  i.  243. 
VOL.    IV.  t    I 
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Dymma,  St.  educates  St.  Declan  and  seveial  others,  i.  25. 
Dympna,  St.  flies  from  Ireland^  ii.  473.     Murdered  by  her  father, 

474. 
Dysart,  convent  of,  iil.  4. 
Dysibod,  St.  goes  to  Germany,  and  erects  a  convent  at  Mefttz,  iii. 

114.    Death  of,  2^. 


Eas-mac-neirc,  monastery  of,  ii.  133,  144. 

Easinia.     See  Ashroe. 

Easter,  the,  kept  by  St.  Colman,  the  same  as  that  kept  by  St* 
John  the  Evangelist,  i.  12.  St.  Columb-kill's  mode  of  cele- 
brating, ii,  256.  Disputes  about  the  time  of  celebrating,  270. 
Inquiries  concerning  the  right  method  of  calculating,  388. 

Eata,  St.  placed  over  the  monastery  of  Lindisfarne,  iii.  75.  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  that  see,  ib, 

Eata,  abbot  of  Mailross,  iii.  88. 

Ebersham,  monastery  of,  iii.  107- 

Ecclesiastical  schools  and  seminaries  established  and  governed  by 
Irish  prelates,  i.  402. 

Ecclesiastical  matters,  decisions  on,  referred  to  the  Apostolic  See, 
iv.  377. 

Ecclesiastical  and  temporal  power  over  Ireland  claimed  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Seventh,  iii.  484. 

Ecclesiastics  and  learned  men,  several  noted,  iv.  53. 

Ecgberet  St.  or  St.  Egbert,  appoints  Vilibrord  to  the  mission  of 
Friesland,    iii.  135. 

Ectrum,  the  see  of,  iii.  193. 

Edardruim,  Diradius  of,  supposed  brother  of  St.  Canoe,  i.  425. 

Edchada  Mac  Scanlan,  bishop  of  Emly,  iii.  361. 

Egfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  sends  an  expedition  against  part 
of  the  Eastern  coast  of  Ireland,  iii.  89,  94. 

Egbert,  St.     See  Ecgberet,  St. 

Eleran  the  wise,  author  of  a  life  of  St.  Patrick,  i.  84,  86. 

Elias,  St.  an  Irishman,  abbot  of  St.  Martin's  at  Cologn,  iii. 
461,444. 

Eliogarty,  a  district  in  Munster,.i.  24. 

Elphinus,  St.  said  to  have  been  an  Irishman,  i.  6,  7,  8. 

Eliteria,  the  cell  of,  iii.  166,  168. 

EUenius,  disciple  of  St.  Cadoc,  succeeds  him  in  the  monastery  of 
Lancarvon,  i.490. 

Eloquius,  disciple  of  St.  Fursey,  ii.  462,  464. 

Elphin,  church  of,  founded,  i.  242.  The  bishopric  of  St. 
Asacus,  343.     Monastery  of,  governed  by  St.  Asacus,  403. 

Ely  O'Carroll,  district  of,  i.  24.     ii.  8. 

Emerias,  the  two,  i.  405. 
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Emilian  or  Emmian,  goes  from  Ireland  to  join  St.  Fursey  at  Lagny, 
ii.  461.    Intrusted  with  the  care  of  that  monastery,  ib. 

Eminent  men,  deaths  of  several,  iii.   329,   367,  368,  370,  371, 

4.11. 
Emly,  the  city  and  chair  of  Ailbe,  i.  ^S5.     Laid  waste  by  the 
Northmen,  iii.  275.     Plundered,  iv.  52.     Burned,   182.     Ca- 
thedral of,  destroyed  by  fire,  331. 

Emmian.     See  Emilian. 
Empthor.     See  Nemthur. 

Enach-aird,  now  called  Annagh,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  ii. 
327,  329. 

Enach-duin,  nunnery  of,  ii.  30.  Death  of  St.  Brendan  there, 
ib. 

Enach-mic-brioin,  monastery  of,  ii.  187,  188- 

Enagh-dune,  or  Annadown,  the  see  of,  iv.  344,  345. 

Enagh-trim,  or  Annatrim,  abbey  of,  ii.  74. 

Enan,  said  to  have  presided  over  the  church  of  Druimindeicli,  i. 
268. 

Enda  and  his  son  Conall  protect  St.  Patrick,  i.  253. 

Enda,  father  of  Cormac,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  i.  415.  Said  to 
have  been  brother  to  king  Leogaire,  ib. 

Enda,  St.  St.  Endeus,  or  St.  Enna,  of  An-an,  erects  the  monas- 
tery of  Arn  Island,  i.  396.  Acts  of,  404.  A  pupil  of  Mansenus, 
438.  Receives  a  visit  and  benediction  from  St.  Brendan,  ii.  ^5. 
Receives  St.  Kieran  at  his  monastery  of  Arn  Island,  51,  57. 
Death  of,  69. 

Endeus,  of  the  2d  class  of  Irish  saints,  ii.  13. 

Endeus,  St.  of  Arran.     See  St,  Enda. 

Endeus,  not  the  great  St.  Enda  of  Arran,  ii.  222. 

English  Synod,  an  interdict  against  Scottish  priests  administering 
the  sacrament  by  an,  iii.  275. 

English,  the,  land  in  Ireland  under  Fitz-Stephen,  &c.  iv.  190. 
Cruelties  of,  193,  194,  195,  326.  Their  custom  of  selling  their 
children  to  the  Irish  as  slaves,  196,  197.  Plunderers  of  churches, 
256,  261,263. 

Enna  Kinselagh,  king  of  Leinster,  kills  Niall  Naoigiallach,  i. 
139. 

Enna,  or  Endeus,  disciple  of  St.  Columbkill,  abbot  of  Imleach- 
foda,  ii.  223. 

Ennach-duin,  now  called  Annadown,  ii.  36. 

Eocha,  son  of  Tuathal,  anchoret,  bishop  and  abbot  of  Louth, 
death  of,  iii.  266. 

Eochad,  son  of  Dathy,  converted  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  254. 

Eochad,  grandson  of  Leogaire,  i.  452. 

Eochaid,  abbot,  said  to  be  of  Lismore,  ii.  356. 

Eochaid,  son  of  Diermit,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  death  of,  ii. 
303. 

Eochaid  Mac  Colgain,  death  of,  iii.  163. 
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Eochod  of  Klltoma,  death  of,  iii.  191- 

Eoo-an,  or  Eogin  Mac  Laisre,  of  tlie  2d  class  of  Irish  saints,  ii. 

fs,  205. 
Epistle,  concerning  the  Paschal  question  written  to  Rome  by  Tho- 

mian  and  others,  ji.  409.     On  the  solar  eclipses  of  the  year 

810,  by  Dungal,  iii.  256. 
Erard,  St.  an  Irishman,  iii.  105,  107,  108.     Goes  to  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Vosges,  105,  109.     Goes  to  Bavaria  and  baptizes 

Odilia  daughter  of  Ettico,  106.     Dies  at  Ratisbon,  ib.  109. 
Ere,  St.  disciple  of  St.  Senan,  ii.  91,  95.     See  Ercus. 
Erca,  daughter. of  Loarn,  and  mother  of  Murchertach,  a  christian, 

i.  434. 
Ercan,  or  Ergind,  fatlier  of  St   Senan,  1.445. 
Erclac,  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  ii.  326. 
Ercus,  St.  a  friend  of  St.  Brigid,  i.  410.     Death  of,  435. 
Ercus,  tutor  of  St.  Brendan,  ii.  28. 
Erenachs,  their  name  and  office,  iv.  80,  81,  83,  84,  85. 
Ergind.     See  Ercan. 

Eric  of  Auxerre,  disciple  of  Helias  an  Irishman,  iii.  287. 
Erk,  sons  of,  established  a  Scottish  kingdom  in  Britain,  i.  Ij . 
Erk,  son  of  Dego,  i.  85. 
Erlomhan,  freed  from  prison  at  the  request  of  St.  Fechin,  iii.  51. 

Embraces  the  monastic  life,  ib, 
Ernaidhe,  the  district  in  which  Cormac,  archbishop  of  Armagh 

lived,  i.  416. 
Ernan,  St.  placed  over  the  monastery  of  Hinba,  ii.  162. 
Ernan,  a  priest  of  the  3d  class  of  Irish  saints,  ii.  331. 
Eman,  abbot  of  Toiy  Island,  ii.  414. 
Ernan,  a  priest,  receives  the  benediction  of  St.  Columbkill,  iii.  3. 

Called  Ernene  of  Rathnui  in  Hy-Garchon,  4. 
.Ernene  of  Druim-Tommer,  ii.  141. 
Ernene  of  Rathnui.     See  Ernan. 
Emulph,  an  Irishman,  distinguishes  himself  in  Iceland,  iii.  343, 

344. 
Erjnagh,  Benedictine  house  of,  destroyed  by  John  de  Courcey, 

iv.  249. 
Esbren,  island,  of,  ii.  449,  450,  451. 
Esserninus,     See  Iseniinus,  ii.  195,  205. 
Establishment  of  the  Irish  Scots,  in  North  Britain,  i.  431. 
Establishment  for  virgins  or  widows,  several,  i.  403. 
Etchen,  supposed  to  be  Ethian,  i.  429. 
Etchen,  St.  of  Cluahi-bile,  his  parentage,  ii.  125.     He  ordains  St. 

Columbkille  priest  instead  of  bisliop  by  mistake,  126,  127. 
Ethian,  reproved  by  St,  Patrick,  i.  429.     Supposed  to  be  the  same 

as  Etchen. 
Ethica,  island  of,  several  monasteries  founded  there,  ii.  162. 
Ethne,  mother  of  St.  Maidoc  of  Ferns,  ii.  333. 
Etluiia,  St.  daughter  of  Aidus  king  of  Leinster,  ii.(i627. 
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Etto,  a  disciple  of  St.  Fursey,  ii.  462. 

Eubonia.     See  Evania. 

Eucharistical  baptism,  Domnald  bishop  of  Casliel  writes  to  Lan- 
franc  on,  iii.  455. 

Euflam,  St.  son  of  an  Irish  king,  i.  493. 

Eugene,  bishop  of  Ardstraw,  death  of,  ii.  190. 

Eugene,  surnamed  Monaster,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  267. 
Death  of,  ib. 

Eugene  Mac  Cenfaelad,  bishop  of  Emly,  killed,  iii.  339. 

Eugenian  and  Dalcassian  lines,  dispute  between  the,  iii.  425. 

Eunan,  St.  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Adamnan,  ii.  99. 

Eusebius,  an  Irish  Scot,  a  monk  of  St.  Gall,  iii,  285,  286.  Re- 
tires to  Mount  St.  Victor,  and  there  dies.  ib. 

Eustatius,  abbot  of  Luxeu,  sent  in  search  of  Columbanus  by 
Clotharius,  ii.  294.     Finds  him  at  Bobbio,  295. 

Evania,  Eubonia,  &c.  names  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  i.  305,  307. 

Evin,  St.  of  Ros-mic-treoin,  visited  by  IMolua  of  Clonfert  Molua, 
ii.  311.     Death  of,  ib. 

Excommunication,  various  modes  of,  iv.  377. 


Fachnan,  St.  or  Fachtna,  St.  of  Rosscarberry,  a  bishop,  ii.  193. 

His  school  at  Ross,  194.     His  death,  ib.     Said  to  have  been 

a  disciple  of  St.  Barr,  317,  318. 
Fachtna,  St.     See  Fachnan. 
Facundus,  St.     See  Fachnan. 
Faila,  alias  Foila  or  Foclena,  of  Kill-Faila,  ii.  326. 
Failan,  St.  or  Foilan,  St,  iii.  3.     Several  of  that  name  in  Ire- 
land, ib. 
Failan,  St.  of  the  3d  class  of  Irish  saints,  ii.  331. 
Failbe,  or  Failbhe  Fland,  king  of  Cashel,  reproved  by  St.  Pul- 

cherius,  ii.  310. 
Failbe,  abbot  of  Hy,  successor  to  Cumineus  Albus,  iii.  97.    His 

death,  ib.     Succeeded  by  Adamnan,  ib. 
Failbe,   abbot  of  Hy,  succeeds  Killen   Droichtheach,    iii.    192. 

His  death,  ib.     Succeeded  by  Slcben,  ib.  193. 
Failge,  intending  to  kill  St.  Patrick,  in  mistake  pierces  Odran  his 

charioteer  with  a  lance,  i.  302. 
Falertus,  St.  or  ^ulartus,  St.  of  Domnach-mor  in  INIaghbile,  i. 

342. 
Fallin,  meaning  of  the  word,  iv.  362. 
Fanchea,  St.  sister  of  St.  Endu,  i.  400.     Nunnery  of,  404. 
Fannacur,  the  Danes  defeated  there,  by  Brian  Boromihe,  iii.  415. 
Farannan,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  succeeds  Eugene  m  that  see, 

iii.  267.     Expelled  from  Armagh  by  Turgesius  the  Dane,  i.  74, 

iii.  267. 
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Faro,  St.  receives  several  Irish  Saints  at  his  moiiasteiy  at  Meaux, 
ii.  446,  447. 

Fast  from  Wednesday  until  Sunday  throughout  the  year,  ordered 
by  Domnald,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iv.  9. 

Fasting  seasons,  iv.  389,  390. 

Fasts  of  the  Irish  church,  iv.  349,  352. 

Fathen  Mura,  now  Fahan,  monastery  of,  governed  by  St.  Mura, 
iii.  37,  39. 

Faughan,  river  of,  i.  262. 

Fearcail,  district  of,  ii.  12- 

Feart,  meaning  of  the  word,  i.  422. 

Fearta  Cearbain,  a  placeenear  Tara,  i.  419. 

Fechin,  St.  of  Fore,  educated  by  St.  Nathy,  Nathi  or  Nathan,  i. 
345.  ii.  190,  192.  The  rule  that  no  woman  should  serve  in 
monasteries  observed  in  his  establishment,  ii.  20.  Placed  un- 
der the  care  of  St.  Nathy,  iii.  45.  Retires  to  Fore,  and  erects 
a  monasteiy  there,  ib.  Converts  the  people  of  Immagh,  near 
the  coast  of  Galway,  ib.     Dies  of  the  pestilence,  52. 

Fechin,  a  priest  of  the  3d  class  of  Irish  Saints,  ii.  331.  iii.  11. 

Fedlimid,  father  of  St.  Columbkill,  ii.   109. 

Fedlimid,  St.  bishop  of  Kilmore,  ii.  10,  11.     Church  of,  11,  12, 

Fedlimid,  bishop  of  Clones,  ii.  10,  12. 

Fedlimid,  bishop  of  Clogher,  ii.  10,  12. 

Feidlilim  Mac  Crimthan,  king  of  Munster,  takes  possession  of 
Kildare,  and  cames  off  the  clergy,  iii.  271.  Never  became 
archbishop  of  Leagh-JMogha,  as  asserted  by  Keating,  273. 
Death  of,  275.  276. 

Feidlimid.     See  Fedlimid. 

Feidlimid  Fionn,  succeeds  David  as  archbishop  of  Armagh,  ii.  70, 
Death  of,  183. 

Felartus,  St.  of  Domnach-mor,  i.  245. 

Felim,  father  of  St.  Columb-kill,  ii.  112,  113. 

Femyn,  the  plain  of,  i.  281. 

Ferdachriochy  meaning  of  the  name,  i.  310.  Improperly  given 
to  St.  Maccarthen,  ib.  Properly  belonged  to  St.  Tigernach 
his  successor  as  bishop  of  Clogher,  ib.  434. 

Ferdachrioch,  son  of  buibne,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  192. 
Death  of,  194,  196. 

Ferdomnach,  bishop  of  Kildare,  assumes  tlie  title  of  bishop  of 
Leinster,  iii,  452. 

Ferdomnach,  bishop  of  Tuam,  death  of,  iii.  202,  203. 

Ferdomnach,  a  scribe,  death  of,  iii.  163. 

Ferdomnach,  St.  doctor  of  the  church  of  Armagh,  death  of,  Iii, 
275. 

Feredach,  son  of  Cormac  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  325. 

Feredach,  son  of  Legen,  abbot  of  Rachrann,  death  of,  iii.  236. 

Ferfugill,  bishop  of  Clondalkin,  death  of,  iii.  202. 

Fergall,  monarch  of  Ireland,  killed  in  battle,  iii.  144. 

Fergnaus,  or  Virgnous,  a  monk  of  Clon-Juichoil,  ii.   140. 
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Ferghaus  or  Fer^na,  abbot  of  Hy,  death  of,  ii.  34-7. 
Fergus,  son  of  Conal,  and  grandfather  of  St.  Columba,  a  chris- 
tian, i.  394. 
Fergus,  brother  of  Loarn,  i.  431. 
Fergus,  bishop  of  Down,  death  of,  ii.  183. 
Ferns,    establishment  of  St.    Maidoc  at,    ii.    337.     Church  of, 
plnndered,  iii.  271.      Burnt  by  the  Danes,  ib.    The  see  of, 
not  the  chief  see  of  Leinster,  370,  372.     The  see  of,  refused 
by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  iv.  264.     Albin  O'MuUoy,  appointed 
bishop  of,  265.     The  town  burnt,  182,  184.     Monastery  of 
Augustin  canons  of,  founded,  186,  187. 
Ferta-Jir-feic,  now  Slane,  i.  223. 
Fert.     See  Feart. 
Fes,  of  Temor,  or  Tarali,  i.  371. 

Fethach,  abbot  of  Louth,  Slane,  and  Duleek,  death  of,  iii.  202. 
Fethgna,  succeeds  Dierrait  Hua  Tigernach,    archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh, iii.  277.     Death  of,  323,  325. 
Fiachna,  disciple  of  St.  Carthagh,  ii.  359,  364. 
Fiachna  Hua  Hartaguin,  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  381,  386. 
Fiachra,  St.  administers  the  Viaticum  to  St.  Comgall,  ii.  446, 

448. 
Fiachre,  St.  erects  a  monastery  at  Breuil,  ii.  446,  448. 
Fiachrius,    or   Hifiachriusy    David,  archbishop   of  Armagh,    so 

called,  ii.  70. 
Fiadh-mac-Aengussa,  synod  of,  i.  286.  iv.  37,  38,  39,  40. 
Fiadh  Nemeadh,  meaning  of  these  words,  iv.  412. 
Fidhart,  church  of,  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  244,  246. 
Fiech,  St.  bishop  of  Sletty,  lived  in  the  5th  century,  i.  57.     His 
hymn  on  St.  Patrick,  81.     A  disciple  of  Dubtach  the  poet, 
232.     Recommended  to  St.  Patrick  by  Dubtach,  273.     Re- 
ceives the  Tonsure  from  St.   Patrick,    274.     Becomes  chief 
bishop  of  Leinster,  and  fixes  his  See  at  Sletty,  ib.  and  276,  seq. 
The  monastery  or  school  of,  402.     Contemporary  with  Con- 
laith,  bishop  of  KUdare,  410.     Death  of,  435.     Said  to  be  the 
author  of  a  hymn  on  St.  Brigid,  454.     Of  the  Sept  or  tribe  of 
Hy-bairreche,  468. 
Finan,  St.  surnamed  the  Leper,  said  to  have  been  placed  over 

the  church  of  Swords,  ii.  133.  iii.  83.     Death  of,  84,  87. 
Finan,  St.  a  monk  of  Hy,  succeeds  Aedan  at  Lindisfarne,  u.  424. 
Erects  a  cathedral  there  of  oak,  ib.     Continues  obstinate  in  the 
observation  of  the  Paschal  calculation,  according  to  the  Irish 
practice,  ib.     Baptizes  Peada,  prince   of  the  middle  Angles, 
427.     Baptizes  Sigebert,  king  of  the  East  Saxons,  428.  Death 
of,  429.     Succeeded  as  bishop  of  Lindisfarne  by  Colman,  ib. 
Sent  to  the  conference  of  Whitby,  iii.  59. 
Finan,  St.  of  Kinnitch,  now  Kinnitty,  iii.  19,  30. 
Findan,  St.  carried  off  along  with  his  sister  by  the  Norman  pi- 
rates, iii.  236,  238.    Escapes  from  them,  239.     Sets  out  on 
a  pilgrimage,  and  arrives  at  Rome,   237,    240.     Becomes   a 
monk  at  the  monastery  of  Rhingaw  in  Switzerland,  ib. 
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Findharr,  an  epithet  applied  to  St.  Finnian  of  Clonard,  lu  23", 
Findclian,  a  priest,  founds  a  monastery  in  Ethica,  ii.  162. 
Findulgan,  saves  St.  Columb-Idll  from  being  stabbed,  ii.  171. 
Fingalls,  wlio  possessed  Dublin,  slaughteFed  by  the  Dubhgalls, 

and  the  city  taken,  iii.  277. 
Fingar,  St.  or  St.  Guigner,  story  of  him,  i  225.     Martyrdom  of, 

297. 
Fingen  or  Fingin,  king  of  Munster,  iii.  5,  7. 
Fingen,  bishop  of  Hy,  not  to  be  confounded  with  an  abbot  Fin- 
gen, iii.  381.     Death  of,  ib. 
Fingen,  an  Irishman,  abbot  of  St.   Felix  at  Metz,  iii.  406,   408. 
Repairs  the   monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  St.   Yictorius,  407. 
Death  of,  ib. 
Finghin,  king  of  Cashel,  death  of,  ii.  311. 
Finglas,  river  of,  near  Dublin,  i.  275.     Property  of  the   See  of 

Dublin,  iv.  240. 
Finloga,  father  of  St.  Brendan,  ii.  28. 
Fining,  a  disciple  of  St.  Carthagh,  ii.  359. 
Finnacta,  monarch  of  Ireland,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Greallach- 

dolla,  iii.  82,  144. 
Finnachta  Mac  Kellach,  bishop  and  abbot  of  Derry,  iii.  370. 
Finnavair'7ia-ningeny  lands  of,  granted  to  the  monks  of  Melli- 

font,  iv.  165. 
Finnbarr,  St.  intimate  with  St.  Pulchcrius,  iii.  25,  27. 
Finnia,  St.  abbess  of  Kildare,  death  of,  iii.  255. 
Finnian,  St.  of  Clonard,    lived  in  the  6th  century,  i.  31,   269. 
Foundation  of  his  school  at  Clonard,  464.     Sent,  when  a  child, 
to  be  baptized  by  Fortkern,  ib.     Met   on  the  v/ay  by   St.  Ab- 
ban,  and  baptized  by  him,  ib.     Goes  to  Killmuine  in  Britain, 
receives  donations  of  lands,  and  erects  many  churches  there,  ib. 
Returns  to  Ireland  with  many  holy  men,  465.     Preaches  before 
St.  Brigid,  ib.     Erects   many  churches,  ib.     Forms  an  estab- 
lishment at  Magna,  ib.     Removes  to  Clonard,  ib.     Bishop  and 
abbot  of  Clonard,    ii.  21.     His  school  resorted  to  by  several 
learned  men,  ib.     Attended  in  his  last  hours  by  St  Columb,  22, 
Death  of,  ib. 
Finnian,  St.  of  Maghbile  or  Movill,  governs  the  church  of  Mo- 
vill,  i.  264.     Abbot  of  Maghbile,  265  3  flourished  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  6th  century,  424 ;  instructed  by  a  bishop  Colman, 
431  ;   a  pupil  of  St.   Cuilan,  432;  thought  to  have  been  the 
same  as  Findbar  or  Finnio,  ii.  23,  24,  25.     Placed  under  the 
care  of  Colman  of  Dromore,  25  ;  not  the  same  as  St.  Frigidian, 
ib.     Buried  at  Maghbile,  ib.     Questions  concerning  the  time 
of  his  death,  26. 
Finnians,  two  belonging  to  the  2d  class  of  Irish  Saints  in  Ireland, 

ii.  13. 
Finnio,  St.  the  same  as  St.  Finnian  of  Maghbile,  ii.  24, 
Finnmagh,  in  Fothurta,  monastery  of,  governed  by  St.  Mosacra, 
iii,  140. 
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Fintan,  father  of  St.  Finnian,  i.  464. 

Fiutan,  St.  of  Clonenagh,  receives  Comgall  at  his  monastery,  il. 

62.     Disciple  of  St.  Columba,  son  of  Crimthan,  74.     His  rule, 

204.     Founds  the  monastery  of  Clonenagh,  227,  231.    Death 

of,.  229. 

Fintan,   bishop  of  Clonfert,  the  same  as  Fintan  Corach,  ii.  231. 

Death  of  303. 
Fintan  Corach.     See  Fintan  of  Clonfert. 
Fintan  of  Dunbleische,  the  family  of,  ii.  232. 
Fintan,  son  of  Crimthan,  ii.  231 . 
Fdntan,  son  of  Finnloga,  king  of  Munster,  father  of  St.  Fursey,  ii. 

449. 
Fintan  Maeldubh,  appointed  successor  to  St.  Fintan  of  Clonenagh, 

ii.  229,  231. 
Fintan  Munhu,  or  Munnu,  goes  to  Hy,  ii.  233,  405.     His  family, 

404.     Death  of,  406. 
Finten,  son  of  Aldus,  ii.  133,  143. 
Fire,  an  object  of  worship  with  the  Pagan  Irish,    i*  226.  iv.  407, 

411. 
Fire  temples,  iv.  407,  409,  410. 
Fire- worshippers  in  Ireland,  iv.  409. 

Firminius,  St.  first  bishop  of  Amiens,  said  to  have  been  an  Irish- 
man, i.  6. 
Fitz-Adelm,  William  sent  into  Ireland  as  deputy  to  Henry  II.  iv. 
230.  Founds  the  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas  at  Dublin,  233.  Invades 
Conaught  and  is  defeated,  235. 
Fizgerald,  Maurice  death  of,  iv.  230. 

Flahertach,  monarch  of  Ireland,  becomes  a  monk  at  Armagh,  iii. 
144.     Succeeded  on  the  throne  by  Aedh  or  Hugh  the  fourth, 
175.     Death  of,  192. 
Flan,  bishop  of  Rechran,  iii.  171. 
Flan  Febhla,  becomes  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  131.     Holds  a 

synod,  136. 
Flan  Mac  Conaill,  bishop  of  Emly.     Death  of,  iii.  361. 
Flan  Mac  Famchellaic,  bishop  of  Emly,  death  of,  iii.  266. 
Flan  Mac  Maoil-edrin,  abbot  of  Hy,  death  of,  iii.  343,  344. 
Flan  O'Conacty,  called  bishop  of  Breffney,  said  to  be  the  bishop 

of  Kilmore,  ii.  12. 
Flan  Sionna,  monarch  of  Ireland,  succeeds  Aidus  the  Sixth,  iii. 
242,  244.     Battle  between  him  and  the  Danes,  346.     Lays 
waste  Munster,  351.     Defeated  by  Cormac  Mac  Culinan,  ib. 
Raises  another  army  and  defeats  Cormac  in  the  battle  of  Beal- 
lach  Mughna,  252.     Succeeded  on  the  throne  by  Nial  Glun- 
ilubh,  366. 
Flanagan,  king  of  Bregh,  killed  by  the  Northmen,  iii.  348. 
Flangus,  son  of  Loingsech,  becomes  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iii. 

252,  254.     Succeeded  by  his  coadjutor  Atrigius,  267. 
Flannan,  St.  first  bishop  of  Killaloe,  iii.  147,  148. 
VOL.  IV.  K  K 
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Hathertach,  or  Flaliertach,  abbot  of  Inniscatthy,  a  man  of  a  mi- 
litary disposition,  accompanies  Cormac  Mac  Cullinan  to  th^ 
battle  of  Magh  Leana,  iii.  351.  Fomenter  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Cormac  and  Flann  Sionna,  354. 

Fleury,  incorrectness  of,  when  treating  of  the  Irish  clergy,  iv. 
268.  * 

Florentius,  St.  an  Irish  priest,  revered  at  Amboise  in  France,  ii. 
491. 

Florentius,  St.  an  Irishman,  supposed  to  have  accompanied  Dago- 
bert  King  of  Austrasia  on  his  return  fi'om  Ireland,  iii,  101. 
Founds  a  monastery  in  the  forest  of  Haste  in  Alsace,  ib.  Bi- 
shop of  Strasburg,  ib.  Founds  the  monastery  of  St.  Thomas 
in  Strasburg,  ib.     Death  of  102. 

Fochard,  the  birth  place  of  St.  Brigid,  i.  378. 

Fochard-Brighde,  nunnery  of,  iii.  38. 

Foclut,  the  wood  of,  vision  of  St.  Patrick  respecting,  i.  160,  161, 
253. 

Foelan,  Bishop  of  Emly,  succeeded  by  Mael-Kellach,  iii.  386. 

Foelchuo  Mac-Dcrbine,  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  157.     Death  of  166. 

Foeldovar,  bishop  of  Cloglier,  death  of,  ii.  185.  iii.  170. 

Foendalach,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  194.     Death  of,  233,  234. 

Fogartach,  Hua  Cernech,  monarch  of  Ireland,  killed  in  battle 
against  Kenneth  his  successor,  iii,  144. 

Foilan,  St.  brother  to  St.  Fursey,  accompanies  him  to  England, 
ii.  458.  He  and  his  brother  Ultan  go  to  Brabant,  464. 
Killed,  together  with  three  of  his  disciples,  by  robbers,  ib. 

Foillen,  the  sleep  of,  i.  272,  276. 

Folachtach,  abbot  of  Birr,  death  of,  iii.  192. 

Folloman,  said  to  be  son  of  Natfraich,  i.  402. 

Fontaine,  monastery  of,  ii.  267. 

Forannan,  abbot  of  Kildare,  iii.  153. 

Forannan,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  sent  to  the  Danish  ships  at 
Limerick  by  Turgesius,  iii.  277,  278.     Death  of,  277,  280. 

Forannan,  St.  bishop  of  Domnach.mor,  amves  at  Walciodorus, 
and  is  made  abbot  there,  iii.  404. 

Forbach,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  death  of,  iii.  252. 

Forchern  or  Fortchern,  St.  said  to  be  bishop  of  Trim,  i.  427.  Said 
to  have  been  a  disciple  of  St.  Luman,  428.  Different  from 
bishop  Fortkern,  466. 

Fore,  in  Meath,  St.  Suarla  first  bishop  of,  iii.  177.   See  of,  iv.  323. 

Forgney,  church  of,  i.  419,  420. 

Fornication,  persons  born  in,  canon  relating  to,  iv.  271,  274. 

Fornicators,  canon  relating  to,  iv  271. 

Forrach-mac-namalfraidli,  preaching  of  St.  Patrick  at,  i.  252. 

Fortkern,  a  bishop,  different  from  Fortchern  of  Trim,  i.  466. 

Fossas  or  Fosse,  monastery  of,  ii.  464,  465. 

Fothadius,  lecturer  of  Armagh,  forced  to  accompany  Aidus  V.  on 
an  expedition  against  the  people  of  Leinster,  iii.  244. 

Fotharta,  wligre  situated,  i.  40. 
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Fredegand,  disdjde  of  St.  Fursey,  ii.  462,  464, 

Fricor,  an  Irish  priest  distinguished  for  piety  in  Picardy,  iii.  442, 
443.     Becomes  a  monk  at  Centula,  443. 

Friday,  feast  of  St.  John  Baptist  on,  accounted  ominous  by  the 
Irish,  iv.  II, 

Fridolinus,  St.  called  the  traveller,  i.  428,  ii.  477.  Goes  to 
France,  478,  482.  Elected  abbot  of  St.  Hilary's  monastery, 
ib.  Erects  the  monastery  of  Helera  and  several  other  monas- 
teries, ib.  and  481.     Dies  at  Seckingen,  479. 

Frigidian  or  Frigidianus,  bishop  of  Lucca,  ii.  25,  27. 

Froech,  a  priest,  ii.  323,  324. 

Fulartach,  St.  bishop  of  Clonard,  death  of,  iii.  202,  203. 

Funerals  not  always  attended  by  a  priest,  iv.  285. 

Fursa,  or  Fursey,  abbot  of  Lecan  or  Leckin,  death  of,  iii.  191. 

Fursaeus  or  Fursey,  St  lands  in  Britany  on  his  way  to  Rome,  i. 
113.     Intimate  with  St.  Pulcherius,  iii.  25.     See  St.  Fursey. 

Fursey  or  Fursaeus,  St.  an  Irishman,  ii.  448.  Retires  to  Inis- 
quin,  449.  Erects  a  monstery  at  Rathmat,  455.  Goes  to 
England,  458.  Erects  the  monastery  of  Cnobhersburg,  ib. 
Leaves  Cnobhersburg  to  his  brother  Foilan  and  two  priests, 
459.  Repairs  to  his  brother  Ultan,  ib.  Goes  to  France,  ib. 
Erects  the  monastery  of  Lagny,  ib.  Death  of,  462.  See 
Fursaeus. 

Fursey,  St.  of  Conall  Miu-themne,  ii.  451. 

G. 

Gabhren,  father  to  Fintan  of  Clonenagh,  ii.  227,  231. 

Gall,  St.  in  Switzerland,  monastery  of,  i.  432,  434,  438. 

Gallen,  monastery  of,  i.  424. 

Gallus,  St.  or  St.  Gall,  a  companion  of  Columbanus,  destroys 
idols  at  Bregentz,  ii.  287,  291.  Returns  from  Bregentz  to  Ar- 
bona,  432.  Erects  an  oratory  for  twelve  monks,  and  expels  an 
evil  spirit  from  Fridiburga  daughter  of  Gunzo,  duke  of  that 
country,  ib.  Goes  to  Constance,  435.  Sends  Magnoald  to 
Bobbio  to  enquire  about  the  death  of  Columbanus,  ib.  In- 
vited by  the  monks  of  Luxeu  to  take  the  government  of  their 
house,  which  he  refuses,  437.     Death  of,  438. 

Garbhan,  a  hermit,  dissuades  St.  Coemgen  from  going  on  a 
long  journey  that  he  was  about  to  undertake,  ii.  44.  Called  son 
of  Lugadius,  49.     A  disciple  of  St.  Coemgen,  ib. 

Garbhan  St.  or  St.  Garvan  of  Achadh-Garbhan,  ii.  136. 

Gartan,  the  birth  place  of  Columbkill,  ii.  106,  136. 

Gaul,  the  country  of  the  Celts,  117. 

Gaura,  St,  Patrick  ill-treated  by  the  people  of,  i.  266. 

Gelasius,    archbishop  of  Armagh  first  called  Giolla   Mac  Lieg, 
iv.  102,   103.     Reconciles  O'LochJin,  prince  of  Tyrone,  and 
the  nobles  of  Ulster  and  Ulidia,  136.     Death  of,  220. 
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Gelges,  daughter  of  Aedh-finn  prince  of  Hy-Briuin,  mother  of  Su 
Furscy,  ii.  44-9. 

Genereus,  an  Anglo  Saxon,  converted  by  St.  Columbkill,  ii.  174. 

Gerald  Barrj''.    See  Giraldus  Cambrensis. 

Gerard,  St.  of  Mayo,  iii.  166  i    an  Englishman,  168. 

Gereberin,  a  priest,  murdered  along  with  St.  Dyrapna  by  her 
father,  ii.  474. 

German  St.  mission  of  to  Britain,  accompanied  by  St.  Patrick  to 
extinguish  the  Pelagian  heresy  there,  i.  34,  180.  Preceptor  of 
St.  Patrick,  161.  Accompanied  by  St.  Patrick  in  his  return  from 
Britain,   184. 

Germanus,  a  tutor  of  St.  Columbkill,  ii.  117,  120. 

Germany,  several  monasteries  founded  there  by  Irishmen,  iv.  2. 

Gibrian,  St.  brother  to  St.  Tressan,  ii.  487,  488.     Death  of,  ib. 

Gilda-na-Naomh,  bishop  of  Glendaloch,  resigns  his  see,  and  be- 
comes abbot  of  the  monks  of  Wurtzburg,  iii.  452,  454.     iv.  6. 

Gildas,  two  of  that  name,  the  elder  called  Albanius,  and  younger 
Badonicus,  i.  476. 

Gildas,  return  of  to  Britain  after  having  for  some  time  taught  at 
Armagh,  i.  435.  Said  to  have  sent  a  bell  to  St.  Brigid,  450. 
Interview  with  St.  Finnian,  464.  Much  spoken  of  in  the  acts  of 
St.  Finnian,  469.  Disquisition  on  Gildas  Albanius  and  Gildas 
Badonicus,  476,  477.  Sent  when  young  to  the  school  of 
Iltutus,  477-  Goes  to  Ireland  and  is  employed  in  the  school 
at  Ai-magh,  ib.  Returns  to  Britain,  ib.  Superintends  the  school 
of  Lancarvan,  478.  Death  of,  ib.  and  489.  Gildas  Alba- 
nius and  Gildas  Badonicus  the  same,  482.  Enquiry  concerning 
the  time  of  his  birth,  483.  Said  to  have  gone  on  a  tour  to 
Brittany,  485.  Called  Gilla,  ib-  in  high  repute  with  the  2d  class 
of  Irish  saints,  ii.  19.  Visited  by  St.  Brendan  while  in  Brit- 
tany, 34. 

Gildas,  a  learned  man,  bom  in  Wales,  and  son  of  an  Iri^  Scot, 
iii.  262.     Said  to  have  been  a  monk  of  Bangor,  ib. 

Gildas  c/e  Buys,  St.  monastery  of,  i.  488. 

Gill  Abbey,  iv.  126. 

Gille,  or  Gillebert,  bishop  of  Lim.erick,  apostolic  legate  for  Ire- 
land, ii.  72.  The  first  legate  ever  placed  over  Ireland,  iii. 
467.     Account  of  him,  iv.  23  to  35. 

Gille  Mac  Liag,  tlie  first  name  of  Gelasius  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
iv.  102,  103. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis,  his  lies  respecting  Ireland,  iv.  210,  231, 
242,  268,  279,  281,  286,  287.  His  first  arrival  in  Ireland,  253. 
Again  with  prince  John,  262.  Refuses  the  see  of  Ferns,  264, 
Preaches  against  the  Irish  clergj-,  265.  His  testimony  in  fa- 
vour of  them,  267.  Returns  to  England,  278-  His  maligjpity,. 
vanity,  and  conceitedness,  ib.     His  works,  280. 

Gladusa,  mother  of  St.  Cadoc,  i.  490. 

Glaismor,  monastery  of,  ii.  358,  360, 
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Glas-naldhen,  abbey  of,  ii.  7(^,  78. 

Glass- Kinnick,  a  copy  of  the  four  Gospels  so  called,  ii.  201. 

Glastonbuiy,  St.  Patrick  said  to  be  buried  there,  i.  324.  The 
church  of,  called  the  church  of  St.  Patrick,  i.  67,  228.  Com- 
munity formed  there  by  Irishmen,  325. 

Gleann-Dallain,  a  place  in  Breffny,  or  Carbury,  ii.  327,  329. 

Gleann-Gairg,  not  the  same  as  Lough  Dearg,  i.  426. 

Gleann-indeachta,  the  church  of,  i.  268. 

Gleann-ussen,  monastery  of,  ii.  76,  78. 

Glendalogh,  founded  by  St.  Coemgen,  ii.  44.  Plundered  by  the 
Scandinavians,  iii.  271.  St.  Laurence  O'Toole  elected  abbot 
of,  iv.  175.  Archdall's  error  respecting  its  abbacy,  18Q.  Burnt, 
182.  City  of  confirmed  to  Malchus,  bishop  of  that  see,  by  a 
bull  from  Pope  Alexander  the  third,  241.  The  see  annexed 
to  Dublin,  319,  321.  Ledwich's  errors  respecting  it,  398,  399. 

Glenfinnaght,  in  the  county  Antrim,  a  boundary  of  Dalrieda,  i. 
217. 

Gluaire  in  Dalaradia,  church  of,  i.  268. 

Goban,  St.  monastery  of,  at  Kinsale,  ii.  94. 

Gobban,  son  of  Nescainn,  a  bishop,  placed  by  St.  Carthagh  in  a 
monastery  at  Inispict,  ii  358. 

Gobban,  St.  receives  St.  Laserian  at  Old  Leighlin,  ii.  402.  Gives 
up  his  monastery  to  him,  404. 

Gobban,  a  priest  left  by  St.  Fui-sey  at  Cnobhersburg,  ii.  459, 
,  460. 

Gobnata,  St.  abbess  of  Bomeach,  iii.  14. 

Godfrey,  or  Godthric,  king  of  Dublin,  acknowledges  himself 
vassal  to  Turlogh  O'Brien,  iii.  471.     Banished,  484,  486. 

Godfrid  Cronan,  king  of  Mann,  iii.  457,  460. 

Godfrid,  king  of  the  Danes  of  Dubhn,  plunders  Armagh,  iii.  367. 
Thought  to  be  a  Christian,  376.  Routed  in  battle  by  the  Irish, 
377.  Defeated  by  Roderic  O'Cannanain  at  Muine-Breacairiy: 
ib.     Killed  in  battle  by  the  Munstermen,  ib, 

Gormfhlaidh,  abbess  of  Kildare,  iv.  54. 

Gormgall,  abbot  of  Ardoilen,  iii.  435. 

Gortnaluachraj  the  birth  place  of  Berach,  ii.  323. 

Gothred  or  Godfrey,  king  of  Dublin,  banished,  iii.  484,  486. 

Govan,  monastery  of,  ii.  165. 

Graige-ne-managh,  or  Douske,  abbey  of  founded,  iv.  248. 

Grallo,  Count,  founder  of  the  abbey  of  Landevenec,  i.  493. 

Grany,  nunnery  of  St.  Mary's  of,  iv.  338,  340. 

Graphan,  son  of  Nescainn,  ii.  358. 

Gray  Abbey.     See  Leigh  Abbey. 

Greek  and  Asiatic  teachers,  no  account  of  any  haying  ever  come 
to  Ireland  in  the  ancient  history  of  the  church,  i,  12. 

Gregory  VII.  Pope,  writes  to  Turlogh  O'Brien,  and  claims  eccle- 
siastical and  temporal  power  over  Ireland,  iii.  484. 

Gregory,  superior  of  the  Irish  monaste»*y  of  Wurtzbui'g,  iv.  157. 
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Gregory,  arclibishop  of  Dublin  and  fieveral  other  prelates,  deaths 
of,  iv.  172. 

Guaire,  king  of  Conaught,  ii.  339.  Said  to  have  been  visited  by 
St.  Maidoc  of  Ferns,  ib,  and  341.  Grants  land  to  St  Colman 
to  erect  a  monastery,  34-2. 

Guasacta,  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  i.  219. 

Guic  Sezni  in  Britany,  where  St.  Sezinus,  an  Irishman,  died,  i. 
261. 

Guigner,  St.  or  Fignar,  said  to  have  been  converted  by  St.  Pa- 
trick, i.  225. 

Gundlaeus,  father  of  Cadoc,  i.  489.  Retires  from  the  world, 
leaving  his  lands  to  Cadoc,  490. 

Gunibald,  St.  an  Irishman,  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in 
Germany,  i.7. 

Gunifort,  an  Irishman,  brother  of  St.  Gunibald,  suffered  martyr- 
dom in  Germany,  i,  7,  9,  462. 


H. 

Hanmer,  falsehoods  of  respecting  Celsus,  archbishop  of  Araoagh, 
iv.  33. 

Harbours  of  Ireland,  better  known  than  those  of  Britain,  i.  14. 

Harris,  errors  of,  i,  200.     ii.  315,  413.     iii.  28,  40. 

Hautmont,  monastery  of,  founded  by  St.  Madelgar,  ii.  490. 

Helen,  St.  sister  of  St.  Tressan,  death  of,  ii.  488. 

Helias,  an  Irishman,  bishop  of  Angouleme,  iii.  287.  Disciple  of 
Theodulf,  bishop  of  Orleans,  289.     Death  of,  ib, 

Helvacus,  St.  ( St.  Ailbej  said  to  liave  baptized  St.  David  of 
Wales,  i.  469. 

Hemma,  the  abbess,  makes  over  to  Marianus  and  his  brethren 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Ratisbon,  iv.  3. 

Henan,  St.  of  Druimrath,  ii.  !  89. 

Henry  II.  king  of  England,  applies  to  Pope  Adrian  IV.  for  per- 
mission to  take  possession  of  Ireland,  iv.  158.  Arrives  in 
Ireland,  201.  Receives  the  submission  of  several  Irish  princes, 
bishops,  and  abbots,  202,  203.  Returns  to  England,  217, 
219.  Sends  the  Bull  of  Adrian  IV.  and  the  Brief  of  Alexan- 
der III.  into  Ireland,  222.  Declares  his  son  John  king  of 
Ireland,  235.  Waited  on  in  England  by  St.  Laurence  O'Toole, 
to  settle  a  dispute  between  him  and  Roderic  O'Conor,  244. 
Behaves  tyrannically,  and  refuses  the  saint  permission  to  return 
to  Ireland,  ib.     Death  of,  317. 

Here,  St.  or  St.  Hercus,  bishop  of  Slane,  i.  224,  346.  See  Era 
and  Ercus. 

Hermedus,  bishop  of  Clogher,  i.  87. 

Hermon  Mountain,  i.  164.  Supposed  to  be  the  rock  called  Mount 
St.  Michae},  166. 
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Hervey  de  Monte  Morisco  takes  the  command  of  the  English  army , 
invades  North  Munster,  but  is  defeated  at  Thurles,  iv.  224?. 

Heth,  region  of,  a  church  built  there  by  St.  Brendan,  ii.  29.  A 
monastery  established  there  by  St.  Comgall,  63,  68. 

Heul  in  Cornubia.  St.  Fingar  or  Guigner,  meets  St.  Hia,  an 
Irish  virgin,  there,  where  they  and  several  others  are  put  to 
death,  i,  297. 

Hia,  an  Irish  virgin,  put  to  death  at  Heul  in  Cornubia,  i.  297. 

Hierarchy,  none  existed  in  Ireland  before  St.  Patrick,  i.  33. 

Hierlog,  St.  bishop  and  abbot  of  Lismore,  death  of,  iii.  144. 

Hild,  abbess  of  the  nunnery  of  Strenaeshalch  (Whitby)  defends 
the  Irish  Paschal  calculation,   iii.  60. 

Hildulf,  St.  said  to  have  been  an  Irishman,  iii.  104,  106. 

Hilfothuir,  abbey  of,  iv.  323. 

Himelin,  St.  an  Irishman,  iii.  194,  197.     Dies  at  Brabant,  195. 

Hinba  or  Hymba,  monastery  of,  erected  by  St.  Columbkill,  ii. 
162,  167. 

Hoel,  brother  of  St.  Gildas,  killed  by  king  Arthur  at  the  battle  of 
Anglesey,  i.  477. 

Holmesj  islands  in  the  Severn,  St.  Gildas  and  Cadoc  retire  to 
the,  i.  47. 

Holm  Patrick,  supposed  to  have  been  the  place  where  St.  Patrick 
landed  after  he  had  been  repulsed  at  AnaUCailtrairiy  i.  209, 
212.  Plundered  by  the  Scandinavians,  iii.  231,  238 — See 
Inis-Patrick. 

Holy  Cross,  abbey  of  founded,  iv.  252. 

Holy  Trinity,  Dublin,  church  of  the,  built,  iii.  434. 

Honoratus,  St.  monastery  of,  i.  175,  177. 

Hua-meith'tire.  or  Hy-meith-tire,  now  the  barony  of  Orior,  co. 
Armagh,  a  church  erected  in,  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  266,  270. 

Hua-Nolella,  St.  Patrick  preached  to  the  people  of,  i.  244. 

Huarach,  succeeds  Edaehada  Mac  Scanlan,  bishop  of  Eraly,  iii. 
381. 

Huarangaradhy  a  church  erected  there  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  244. 

Hugh  IV.  surnamed  Ollain,  monarch  of  Ireland,  killed  in  battle 
by  Donald,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  i.  175,  176. 

Hy,  or  I,  the  island  of,  occupied  by  Druids  until  driven  out  by  St. 
Columba,  ii.  111.  Origin  of  the  name  of,  153.  Permission 
given  by  its  proprietor  to  St.  Columba  to  settle  in,  154.  The 
monks  of,  send  Aedan  to  preach  to  the  people  of  Northumber- 
land, ii.  419,  420.  Monks  of,  receive  the  Roman  Paschal 
computation,  iii.  154.  Burned  by  the  Scandinavians,  and 
again  attacked  by  them,  241,  242.  Devastated,  391.  Anew 
monastery  erected  there  in  opposition  to  the  elders  of  the  place, 
iv.  347.  The  new  monastery  demolished  by  the  clergy  of  the 
North  of  Ireland,  and  Amalgaid  elected  abbot,  ib, 
Hv'Bairrche  or  Hy-barcliey  a  tribe  and  district  of  Leinster.  St. 
Fiech  of  that  house  a  Christian  when  he  met  with  St.  Patrick, 
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i.  274.    The  district  visited  by  St.  Finnian,  465.     Where  situ- 
ated, 468. 

Hy-Breasail,  the  district  of,  iv.  38,  41. 

Hij-Bruin-chualain,   a  territory  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,   i. 

427. 
Hy- Bruin- Seolay  district  of,  i.  247. 
Hy-Conaill,  the  chieftain  and  principal  persons  of,  wait  on  Saint 

Ita,  ii.  84. 
Hy-Cuanach,  St.  Patrick  violently  opposed  in,  i.  287. 
Hyfailge,  district  of,  i.  302. 
Hy-Fiachra,  district  of,  i.  256. 
Hy-Jiginte,  district  of,  ii.  3. 

Hy-Garrchon,  district  of,  where  situated,  i.  40,  272. 
Hy-Kmsellaghf  comprized  in  the  now  county  of  Carlow,  i.  273, 

276. 
Hy-Maine,  district  of,   i.  244. 
Hy-Malia,  district  of,    i.  245. 
Hy-meith-tire.     See  Hua-meith-tire. 
Hy-tuirtre,  a  part  of  Dalaradia,  so  called,  i.  268. 


Jacob,  a  deacon,  observes  the  Roman  custom  of  the  Paschal 
computation,  ii.  424. 

James,  St.  announced  the  Christian  Faith  in  Ireland,  i.  2. 

James,  St.  the  Irish  monastery  of,  at  Ratisbon,  iv.  57. 

laova,  or  lovin  St.  Studies,  in  Britain,  under  his  uncle  Paul,  a 
disciple  of  Htulus,  i.  492.  Returns  to  Ireland,  and  embraces 
the  ecclesiastial  state,  ib.     Death  of,  ib. 

larlath,  St.  successor  to  St.  Benignus  in  the  See  of  Armagh,  i. 
359,  375,  391,  392.  Death  of,  359,  415.  Succeeded  by 
Cormac.   ib. 

larlath,  St.  first  bishop  of  Tuam.  St.  Brendan  said  to  have  stu- 
died theology  under  him,  ii.  29.  His  parentage,  41.  Erro- 
neously said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  St.  Benignus,  ib.  Es- 
tablishes his  See  at  Tuam,  ib.  His  death  and  place  of  inter- 
ment, ib. 

Jar-Muin^  or  West  Munster,  i.  293. 

Ibar,  St.  of  Beg-Erin  or  Begery,  an  eminent  person  in  Ireland,  i. 
22.  Opposed  to  St.  Patrick,  283.  Admonished  by  an  Angel, 
enters  into  an  agreement  with  St.  Patrick,  284.  Ordered  by 
St.  Patrick  to  offer  up  prayers  for  the  conversion  of  Olild,  287. 
Not  a  bishop  so  early  as  has  been  imagined,  334.  School  of 
in  Beg  Erin,  402.  A  friend  of  St.  Brigid's,  410.  Reckoned 
one  of  St.  Patrick's  disciples,  422.     Death  of,  ib. 

Ibrach,  the  monastery  of,  iv.  91,  92. 

I  Columbkille,  island  of.     See  Hy,  and  I. 

Idols,  not  generally  worshipped  in  Ireland,  i.  229. 
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Idunan,  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  bishop  of  Meath,  iii. 

452. 
leripoint  or  Terpoint,  monastery  of,  founded,  iv.  248. 
Iferte  or  Hyferte,  a  district  in  Kerry,  i.  420,  422. 
Ilandus,   bishop,  monastery  of,  at   Rathlibhthen,  ii.  10.     Invites 

Aidus,   son  of  Brec,  to  his  monastery,  187. 
niand,  and  Alild,  sons  of  Dunlang,  king  of  Leinster,  baptized  by 

St.  Patrick  at  Naas,  i.  272,  394. 
Illand,  king  of  Leinster,  prediction  of  St.  Brigid  to  him,  i.  407. 
Iltutus,  school  of,  at  Laniltult  or  Lantwill  in  Glamorganshire,  i. 

475.     Death  of,  481. 
Imaile,  or  Imaly,  Glenn  of,  iv.  172,  174. 
Imchad,    grandfather  of  St.  Sinill,  i.  441. 
Imchlair,  a   district  near  Dungannon;  people  converted  there  by 

St.  Patrick,  i.  266,  269. 
Imleachluan,  church  of,  i.  268. 
Immagh,  monastery  of,  erected  by   St.  Fechin,  iii.  45.     People 

of,  converted  by  him,  ib.  . 

Inauguration  of  princes,  iv.  286. 
Inbher-Boinne,  meaning  of,  i.  221. 

Inbhernaile,  errors  of  Archdall  respecting  St.  Natalis  of,  i.  447- 
Inbher  Slaiiige,  meaning  of  the  word,  &c.  i.  214. 
Incest,  the  Irish  not  guilty  of,  iv.  283. 
Inchmemeo,  or  Inish-na-mbeo,  meaning  of,  iv.  290. 
Inchmore  in  Lough-ree,  monastery  of,  ii.  6. 
Inclusi,  a  description  of  anchorets,  iv.  394,  402. 
Indrect,  bishop  of  Kilmaeduach,  death  of,  iii.  266. 
Indrect  or  Indrecht,  succeeds  Diermit  as  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  274. 

Martyred  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  325. 
Inis-Aingin,  given  to  St.  Kieran  of  Clonmacnois,  by  Dermod,  mo- 
narch of  Ireland,    i.  56,     The  monarch  M^olseaglilain  dies 

there,  iii.  426,  427. 
Inisbeg,  church  of,  i.  279. 
Inis-bo-finde,  monastery  of  St.  Rioch  in,  i.  419.     Meaning  of  the 

words,  421.     A  monastery  erected  thereby  Colman,  iii.  79. 
Inis-Breagh-muigh,  birth  place  of  St.  Maidoc  of  Ferns,  ii.  333, 

336. 
Iniscaoin-Deghadh,  St.  Dageus  bishop  there,  ii.  76,  79. 
Iniscaorach,  now  called  Mutton  Island.     An  Oratory  constructed 

there  by  St.  Senan,  ii.  3,  6. 
Iniscathaig,  Iniscattery  or  Iniscatthy,  monastery  of,  i.  445.     Es- 
tablishment of  St.  Senan,  in,  ii.  3. 
Inisclothran,  St.  Diermit  abbot  of,  ii.  9.     Plundered,  iv.  322. 
Iniscourcy,  monastery  of  founded,  iv.  248,  250, 
Inisdamle,   where  situate,  iii.  27.     Monastery  of,  plundered  by 

the  Scandinavians,  iii.  270 ;  and  again,  ib.    Devastated,  377 . 
Inisfail,  church  of,  i.  279. 
Iniafallen,  abbey  of,  plundered,  iv.  248,  249. 
Inish-na-mbeo,  meaning  of  the  name,  iv.  290. 
VOL.   IV.  L  L 
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Iniskeltra,  monastery  of,  founded  by  St.  Camin,  iii.  11.     Set  on 

fire,  374.     Re-built  by  Brian  Boroimlie,  422. 
Inislaunaght,  Inislounagh  or  Inislogh,  its  scite,  iii.  28.     Abbey  of, 

iv.  262,  264. 
Inisleamhnacta,  conjecture  on,  iii.  27,  28. 
Jyiis'locha-cre,  known  by  the  name  of  Monanincha,  iv,  290. 
Inisluaidhe,  now  Inis-ula,  ii.  5. 
Inisluinge,  church  of,  ii.  3,  5. 
Inis-mac-Hua-Cuinn  or  Inisquin,  a  monastery  estabh'shed  there  by 

St,  Brendan,  ii.  30. 
Inis-maC' Saint,  abbey  of,  i.  453. 
Inis-mochta,  or  Inismouthy,  church  of  pillaged,    iii.    374,  375. 

Conjecture  on,  ib, 
Inismor,  monastery  of,  founded  by  St.  Brendan,  ii.  3. 
Inismore,  monastery  of,  founded  by  St.  Columba,  i.  430. 
Inis-muigh-Samh,  or  Inis  mhigh-Saimh,  St.  Nennidh  abbot   and 
bishop  tliere,  i.  451.     Monasteiy  of,  founded  by  St.  Nennidh, 

ii.  51,  233. 
Inis-ne-gananagh,  priory  of  Canons  regular  of,  iv.  325,  326. 
Inis-Patrick  or  Holm  Patrick,  plundered  by  the   Scandinavians, 

iii.  236,  238.     Synod  of,  iv.  129. 
Inispict,  monastery  of  erected  by  Carthagh,  ii.  358,  362. 
Inisquin,  monaster)^  of,  under  St.  Meldan,  ii.  36. 
Inistuaisceart,  a  church  erected  there  by  St.  Senan,  ii.  3. 
Inistusker,  conjecture  relating  to,  ii.  5. 
Inistymon,  abbey  of,  ii.  89. 

Innella,  St.  or  St.  Devenella,  daughter  of  Fergus,  ii.327. 
Inniscatthy.     See  Iniscathaig. 
Innisboffin.     See  Inis-bo-finde. 
Innisfallen,  monastery  of,  attributed  to  St.  Finnian  the  Leper,  iii. 

84,  85. 
Inish-Otven,  Owen,  the  chief  of,  converted  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  262. 
Inreathan,  anciently  called  Derluss,  near  Downpatrick,  i.  216. 
Invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  English,  iv.  1 90. 
Inver-  Colpoe,  or  Invercolpa,  now  Colp,  near  Drogheda,  landing  of 

St.  Patrick  at,  i.  221.     Monastery  of,  iv.  252. 
Inverdaoile,  St.  Dagan  of,  said  to  have  been  a  nephew  of  St. 

Coemgen,  ii.  45.     Establishment  of,  365,366. 
Inverdega,  now  Wicklow,  march  of  the  Danes  from  thence  to  Kil- 

dare,  iii.  271. 
Invocation  of  Saints,  the  custom  of,  among  the  early  Irish  Christians 

proved,  iii.  251. 
John,  abbot  of  Monastereven,  elected  bishop  of  Leighlin,  and  opp 

posed  by  Hamon  de  Valoniis,  iv.  331.     Consecrated  by  the 

Pope,  iL     Sent  back  to  his  diocese,  332. 
John  of  Atheling  invited  from  France  by  Alfred  king  of  England, 

iii.301.     Killed.  302,  318. 
John  Baptist,  St,  feast  of,  happening  on  a  Friday  accounted  omin- 
ous, iv.  U. 
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John  Baptist,  St.  foundation  of  the  priory  of,  in  Tuam,  iv.  136; 

-^ —  of  Down,  iv.  253,  256;  of  Dubhn,  iv.  317;  

of  Kells,  iv.  337,  339. 

John,  bishop  of  Mecklenburg,  an  Irishman,  iii.  318.  Martyred 
at  Rethre  by  the  Sclavonians,  iii.  318.     iv.6. 

John  and  Candidas,  companions  of  Marianus,  received  by  Otto 
bishop  of  llatisbon,  and  afterwards  become  Benedictine  monks, 
iv.2,4. 

John  and  Magnould,  companions  of  St.  Galkis,  attend  him  to 
Constance,  ii.  435.     John  elected  bishop  of  Constance,  436. 

John  de  Courcy  invades  Ullagh  or  Ulidia ;  attacks  Down,  and 
makes  the  bishop  prisoner,  iv,  232.  Defeats  the  Ulidians,  233. 
Defeated  by  them,  237. 

John,  Earl  of  Moreton,  son  of  Henry  II.  declared  king  of  Ireland 
by  his  ftither,  iv.  235.  Never  styled  king  of  Ireland,  236.  Ar- 
rives in  Ireland,  and  treats  the  Irish  princes  with  derision,  262. 
His  whole  army  almost  destroyed,  263.  Offers  the  see  of 
■  Ferns  to  his  tutor  Gerald  Barry,  or  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  264. 
Becomes  king  of  England,  334. 

John  Scottus  Erigena  goes  to  France,  iii.  288.  Translates  the 
works  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  ib,  290.  Teaches  philo- 
sophy in  Paris,  292.  Writes  a  treatise  on  Predestination,  293. 
His  19  chapters  condemned  at  the  Council  of  Valence,  294. 
His  work  on  Natures,  298,  299,  315.  His  tract  on  the  Vision 
of  God,  299.  His  book  on  the  Eucharist  condemned  in  the 
Council  of  Vercelli,  300.  Story  of  his  taking  shelter  with 
Alfred  king  of  England  unfounded,  ib.  Confounded  with  John 
of  Atheling,  301 ;  and  with  John  of  Malmesbury,  315,  318. 
Died  in  France,  315.  Drew  up  a  translation  of  the  Greek 
Scholia  of  St.  Maximus,  ib.  His  history  mangled  and  dis- 
torted, 319. 

lomhar,  or  Ivar,  a  Northern  Chief,  arrives  at  Limerick,  iii.  374. 

lona.     See  I  and  Hy. 

Jonas,  a  monk  of  Bobbio,  ii.  262. 

Joseph,  an  Irishman,  disciple  of  Colgan  the  Wise,  iii.  229,231. 

Joseph,  scribe  of  Roscommon,  death  of  iii.  255. 

Joseph  of  Rosmor,  bishop  and  abbot  of  Clones,  death  of,  iii.  27S, 
276. 

Joseph,  called  prince  of  Armagh,  succeeds  Maelbrigid  as  bishop  of 
Armagh,  iii.  569. 

lovin,  St.     See  St.  laova. 

Ireland,  reckoned  one  of  the  British  Isles  by  the  ancients,  i.  2. 
Intercourse  of,  with  Gaul,  14.  Harbours  of  better  known  to 
merchants  than  those  of  Britain,  ib.  Not  included  in  the  le- 
gatine  jurisdiction  given  to  Augustine,  iii.  467.  Bad  practices 
there  complained  of  by  Lanfranc  to  Turlogh  and  Godfrey,  476. 
Grounds  of  the  Pope's  title  to,  examined,  iv.  160  to  164. 

Ireri)  said|;o  be  the  same  place  as  Oxford,  i.  418. 
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Irish  bishops  and  priests,  many  take  shelter  in  foreign  countrieif 
during  tlie  troubles  occasioned  by  the  Danes,  &c.  iii.  274. 

Irish  church,  said  to  have  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bi- 
shops of  Canterbury,  erroneous,  iii.  464,  466.  Pretended  re- 
fomiation  of,  by  Henry  II.  iv.  210,  211- 

Irish  estabhshments  in  North  Britain,  i.  431. 

Irish  Liturgies,  various,  iv.  368. 

Irish  method  of  observing  the  Paschal  calculations,  ii.  378. 

Irish  monks,  discipline  and  dress  of,  iv,  357. 

Irish  princes  disrespectfully  treated  by  John  Earl  of  Morton,  iv. 
262. 

Irish  saints,  several  in  France,  ii.  491. 

Irish  Scots  calling  themselves  bishops,  decrees  passed  against 
them  in  France,  iii.  274. 

Irishmen,  called  Scots,  iii.  221.  seqq.  Several  go  over  to  the  Con- 
tinent, iii.  394.     Several  retire  to  Glastonbury,  395. 

Island  of  the  living.     See  Inish-nn-mbeo. 

Israel,  an  Ii-ish  bishop,  assists  at  the  Synod  of  Verdun,  iii.  403. 

Isserninus,  Esserninus,  or  Serenus,  a  companion  of  St.  Patrick,  i. 
195.  Receives  clerical  orders  on  the  same  day  that  St.  Pa- 
trick was  consecrated,  205.  Amves  in  Ireland,  259.  Left 
bishop  at  Kilcullen  by  St.  Patrick,  261.  Assists  St.  Patrick 
and  Auxilius  in  drawing  up  decrees  or  instructions  for  the  Irish 
church,  333,  337.     Death  of,  375. 

Ita,  St.  advises  St.  Brendan  to  go  to  Britain,  ii.  29.  Her  nun- 
nery at  Cluain-credliail,  33.  St.  Brendan  said  to  have  been 
placed  under  her  care  by  St.  Ercus,  ib.  Her  parentage,  81. 
Retires  to  the  territory  of  Hy-  Conaill,  and  fixes  her  residence  at 
Cluaiu'Credhuil,  83.  Foretels  the  time  of  her  death,  88.  Dies^ 
ib.     Is  taken  for  the  patron  saint  of  Hy-Conail,  ib. 

Jubilee,  old  system  of  the,  observed  in  Ireland,  iv,  377. 

Justus,  St.  said  to  have  baptized  and  educated  St.  Kieran,  of 
Clonmacnois,  ii.  50. 

Ivar  or  Jobhar  and  Amlave,  two  Danish  chiefs,  ravage  Meath,  iii. 

326.  Ivar  takes  possession"  of  Limerick,  326,  328.     Succeeds 
his  brother  Amlave  as  king   of  all  the  Northmen  of  Ireland, 

327.  Death  of  327,  328. 

Ivor,  the  same  as  Ibar,  supposed  to  be  bishop  of  Kildarc,  i. 
411,  412. 


K. 

Kailli-abaide,  monastery  of,  ii.  133. 

Kathemac,  scribe  and  priest  of  Armagh,  death  of,  iii,  267. 

Keating,  wrong  in  making  Feidlym  archbishop  of  Leagh  Mogha,. 

iii.  273.     Errors  of  his  translator,  iv.  144. 
Keldees.     Sec  Culdees. 
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Kele-De  and  Keledei.     See  Culdees. 

Keledulassof  Devenish,  death  of,  iii.  192. 

Kele-Petrus,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  death  of,  iii.  192. 

Kelius  Dabali,  abbot  of  Bangor,  iii.  368. 

Kelius,  son  of  Donagan,  assumes  the  title  of  bishop  of  Leinster, 
iii.  453,  455. 

Kellach,  son  of  Bran,  plunders  Kildare,  i.  380. 

Kellach,  son  of  Comgall,  abbot  of  Hy,  said  to  have  founded  the 
church  called  St.  Columba's  at  Kells,  ii.  131 ;  iii.  252. 

Kellach  and  Conall,  monarchs  of  Ireland,  ii.  302. 

Kellach,  St.  abbot  of  Fathen-Mura,  iii.  38. 

Kellach,  son  of  Ailild,  abbot  of  Kildare,  succeeds  Indrecht  as 
abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  325.     Succeeded  by  Feredach,  ib. 

Kells,  or  Kennanus,  St.  Columbkill  goes  to,  ii.  126,  130.  Monas- 
tery of  founded  by  Kellach,  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  252.  Ravaged  by 
the  Danes,  367.  Ravaged  by  Godfrid,  377.  Plundered  390, 
391,  433.  Synod  of,  iv.  159,  141,  142.  Many  of  the  bishops 
who  attended  there,  140,  144,  145.  Priory  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  of,  founded,  321.  Episcopal  church  of,  322.  Council 
of,  323.     See  of,  344,  315. 

Kenacht,  Kenaght,  Kennacta  or  Kennachta,  the  district  of,  i. 
267,  345.     The  birth  place  of  St.  Kienan  or  Kenan,  345. 

Kenan,   St.    or  St.  Kienan,  or  Kennanus,  bishop  of  Duleek,  i. 

341,  342. 

Kenan,  a  monk  of  Tours,  different  from  St.  Kenan  of  Duleek,  i. 

342.  Appointed  by  lovin  to  administer  the  parish  of  Piow- 
Kernan,  493. 

Kenfaelaid,  monarch  of  Ireland,  killed  in  battle,  iii.  82. 

Kenfail,  called  Comorban  of  Clones  and  Clogher,  iii.  370,  372, 

Kennanus.     See  Kells. 

Kennfell,  abbot  of  Bangor,  death  of,  iii.  129. 

Kennfinnian,  father  of  St.  Sinell,  i.  441. 

Kennfoelaid,  father  of  St.  Ita,  ii.  81. 

Kenny,  St.  goes  to  Britain,  ii.  200,  Places  himself  under  the 
abbot  Docus,  ib.  Leaves  St.  Finnian's  school  of  Clonard,  and 
preaches  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  201.  Founds  the  monastery 
of  Aghaboe,  ib.    Visits  St.  Columba,  ib,.     Death  of  ib, 

Kentigern,  St.  bishop  of  Glasgow,  visited  by  St.  Columbkill,  ii. 
172. 

Kermand  Kelstack,  deity  of  the  Northerns,  i.230. 

Kevin,  St.     See  St.  Coemgen. 

Kethemac,  prior  of  Kildare,  put  to  death  by  the  Danes,  iii.  272. 

Kienan,  St.  of  Duleek,  said  to  have  written  a  life  of  St.  Patrick, 
i.  67.  Time  of  his  being  bishop  of  Duleek,  341.  The  place 
of  his  nativity,  and  his  family,  342.  Different  from  the  Ke- 
nan a  monk  of  Tours,  ib.     Death  of,  418. 

Kieran  of  Bellachduin,  St.     Death  of  i.  87. 

Kieranof  Clonmacnois,  St.    Time  of  his  death,  i.  31.    Baptized 
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by  St.  Patrick,  244^.  Time  of  his  birtli,  419.  Story  of  his  giving 
Clonard  to  St.  Finnian,  and  of  his  having  obtained  above  100 
monasteries  from  King  Dermod,  468.  Studied  under  St.  Finnian 
at  Clonard,  469.  Places  himself  under  St.  Senan  at  Inniscatthy, 
ii.  3.  Confounded  with  St.  Kieran  of  Saigir  by  Ware,  9.  Vene- 
rated in  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  ih.  His  festival  kept 
on  9th  of  September,  ib.  Place  of  his  birth  and  his  parentage, 
50.  Goes  to  the  Isle  of  Arran,  51,  and  fi-om  thence  to  Inis- 
^atthy,  ib.  Removes  to  the  monastery  of  Inis-Aingin,  52,  71. 
Leaves  Aingin,  and  founds  Clonmacnois,  ib.  Death  of,  ib. 
St.  Columba  said  to  have  been  under  him  at  Clonmacnois, 
121. 

Kieran  of  Saigir,  St.  said  to  have  been  a  bishop  before  the  coming  of 
St.  Patrick,  i.  22.  Place  of  his  nativity,  29.  Goes  to  Rome,  ib, 
meets  St.  Patrick  on  his  return,  30.  Submits  to  St.  Patrick, 
283.  One  of  St.  Finnian's  scholars,  ii.  7.  Erects  a  monas- 
teiy  at  Saigir,  ib.  Establishes  a  nunnery  for  his  mother  and 
some  pious  virgins,  ih.  Thought  to  have  been  first  bishop 
of  Ossory,  ib.  Said  to  have  died  in  Cornwall,  8.  Said  to 
have  been  succeeded  by  St.  Carthagh,  98,  101. 

Kien-agia  Airne,  a  district  in  Conaght,  i.  248. 

Kierragia  Airteach,  in  Conaght,  a  church  erected  there  by  St. 
Patrick,  i.  245,  248. 

Kierragia  of  Munster,  sumaraed  Luachra,  i.  248. 

Kierraiglie  Chuirke,  birth  place  of  St.  Cassidan,  i.  447. 

Kilaraght.     See  Kill-Athracta. 

Kilbarr}^,  commandery  of,  iv.  339. 

Kibeggan,  monastery  of,  iv.  335,  336. 

Kilcleeheen,  abbey  of,  iv.  1 86. 

Kilconel,  anciently  called  Kill-chonail,  i.  429. 

Kilcoul  or  Kilcouly,  abbey  of,  founded,  iv.  334;  336. 

Kilcree,  nunnery  of,  built  by  St.  Cera,  iii.  129. 

Kilcreunata,  nunnery  of,  iv.  338,  340. 

Kilcullen,  i.  273,  276.  Church  of,  plundered,  iii.  374.  The 
see  of,  iv.  44. 

Kilcumin,  priory  of,  iv.  262. 

Kildare,  plundered  by  Kellach  son  of  Bran,  i.  380.  The  place 
where  St.  Brigid  erected  her  monastery  for  holy  virgins,  388. 
Foundation  of  the  nunnery,  405.  Derivation  of  tlie  name  of, 
408.  Expenses  of  the  church  furnished  out  of  the  monas- 
tery, 411.  St.  Brigid  dies  there,  455.  Conflagration  of,  iu. 
153,  155.  Ravaged,  and  the  church  set  on  fire  by  the  Danes, 
271.  Taken  possession  of  by  Felim  Mac  Crimthann,  king 
of  Munster,  ib.  Ravaged  by  the  Northmen,  346.  Destroyed 
by  the  Danes,  373.  Ravaged,  390.  Pillaged,  391.  A  beau- 
tiful copy  of  a  concordance  of  the  Gospels  kept  there,  iv.  289. 
Destruction  of  the  church  of,  392. 

Kilfaile,  church  of,  ii.  326. 
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Kilfeacle,  i,  289, 

Kilfenora,  church  of,  ii.  194,  196. 

Kilforchem,  church  of,  i.  428. 

Kilgaradh  or  Oran,  in  Roscommon,  said  to  have  been  the  see  of 
Cethecus,  i.  335. 

Kilglais,  church  of  i.  268. 

Kilian,  St.  apostle  of  Franconia,  iii.  115,  118.  Sets  out  from 
Ireland  to  the  continent,  116.  Goes  to  Rome  to  obtain  the 
Pope's  permission  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Franconia,  ib»  Re- 
turns to  Franconia  and  converts  Duke  Gozbert  and  many  of 
his  subjects,  ib.  Suffers  martyrdom  together  with  Coloman 
and  others,  by  order  of  Geilana,  wife  of  Gozbert,  117. 

Kilian  or  QuUian,  an  Irishman,  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  St. 
Columbanus,  a  missionary  on  the  continent,  ii.  443. 

Kilian,  an  Irishman,  successor  to  Mimborin,  abbot  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's monastery  at  Cologne,  iii.  406. 

Kilitragh,  monastery  of,  i.  268, 

Kilkenny,  the  name  of,  never  adhered  to  the  see  of  Ossory  until 
after  the  synod  of  Rathbreasail,  iv,  44.  See  of  Ossory  re- 
moved to,  237,  239. 

Kilkenny  West,  monastery  of,  iv.  336,  337. 

Killachad,  church  of,  pillaged  by  the  Northmen,  iii,  272. 

Killachaid,  monastery  of,  burned,  iii.  374,  375. 

Kill-achaid-conchinn,  monastery  of,  iii.  J  9. 

Killachuidh  Drumfada  (Killeigh  in  King's  County)  i.  448. 

Kill-ailbe,  nunnery  of,  ii.  329.  iii.  14. 

Kill-ailbhe,  monastery  of,  iii.  21. 

Kill-air,  the  see  of,  iv.  345. 

Killala,  church  of,  i.  253. 

Killaloe,  church  of,  origin  of  its  name,  ii.  205,  216.  Rebuilt  by 
Brian  Boroimhe,  iii.  422. 

Killare,  St.  Aldus  fixes  his  see  at,  ii.  187. 

Kill-ausaille.     See  Killossy. 

Kill-Athracta,  nunnery  of,  i.  245.  iii.  39. 

Killbil,  abbot  of  Clonach-bronich,  death  of,  iii.  192. 

Kill-Caireni,  the  port  of,  i.  465.  Derivation  of  its  name,  467. 
Where  situate,  468. 

Killcarn,   in  Meath,   conjecture  as  to  its  name,  i.  420. 

Kill-Carthnich,  church  of  ii.  100. 

Kill-Cele-Ckriost,  monastery  of,  built  by  St.  Cele-Christus,  iii 
162. 

Kill-chairpre,  church  of,  i.  425,  427. 

Kill-chonail,  now  Kilconel,  i.  429. 

Kill-chuana,  monastery  or  church  of,  ii.  138,  359,  360, 

Kill-coeman,  church  of,  i.  269. 

Killcoonagh.  church  of,  ii.  359- 

Kill-cruimthir,  monastery  of,  iii.  20, 

Kill-dara.    See  Kildare. 
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Kill-dumha-glolnn,  St.  Mogenoch,  bishop  of,  ii.  233. 

Killeigh,  nunnery  of,  iv.  338,  340. 

Killen,  a  bishop,  placed  over  the  church  of  Teagh-talian,  i.  266 

270.  ,  ' 

Killen,  St.  abbot  of  Saiger,  iii.  140. 
Killen,  successor  of  St.  Moling,  bishop  of  Ferns,  iii.  132. 
Killen  Droichtheach,  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  166.     Death  of,  192. 
Killen-fada,  abbot  of  Hy,  death  of  iii.  166. 
Kiil-eochaille,  church  of,  ii.  90,  92. 
Kill-fheaday  church  of,  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  287. 
Kill-fintan,  called  after  St.  Fintan,  ii.  232. 
KilUfortchern,  County  Carlow,  i.  466. 
Killgaradhf  church  of,  erected  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  244. 
Killgam-a,  St.  Lonius  revered  at,  i.  412. 
Killiadhuin,  church  of,  ii.  7. 
Kill-Liadain  of  Killiadhuin,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St. 

Kieran  of  Saigir,  i.  405. 
Kill-lochuir,  monastery  of,  iii.  154,  157. 
Kill-mac-nenain,  church  of,  ii.  107,  116. 
Killmacrenan,  monastery  of,  ii.  136. 
Killmallock,  monastery  of,  iii.  29. 
Kilbianach  Drochid,  the  same  as  Kilmanagh,  near  Kilkenny,  i. 

Kill-mor-Deathruib,  monastery  of,  ii.  133. 

Killmuini  or  Kilmuni,  in  Britain,  i.  464,  467. 

Kill-na-gauran,  abbey  of,  iii.  48. 

Killnamanagh,  monastery  of,  iii.  46. 

Kill-na-marbhan,  monastery  of,  iii.  20. 

Killosnadh,  battle  of,  i.  400. 

Killossey,  the  See  of  St.  Auxilius,  i.  261,  273,  276. 

Kill-ratha,  monastery  of,  K  288, 

Kill-regnaighe,  abbey  of,  ii,   77,  80. 

KiUskire,  church   of,  ii.  327.     St.    Conall,  bishop  of,    iii.    323 

Ravaged,  iii.  377. 
Kill-sleve-Cuilin,  establishment  of,  i.  403,  404.     Nunnery  of,  iii. 

38,  40. 
Kill-teidhill,  church  of,  i.  288. 
Killtulach,  cell  of,  ii.  352. 
Killure,  commandery  of,  iv.  339. 
Kilmacduagh,  monastery  of,  ii.  342. 
Kilmbian,  church  of,  ii.   183. 
Kilmagnend,  the  old  name  of  Kilmainham,  iv.  230. 
Kilmainham,  priory  of,  iv.  230,  339. 
Kilmainham-beg,  commandery  of,  iv.  339. 
Kilmanagh,  St.  Naal  abbot  of,  i.  444,  446. 
Kilmodan,  abbey  of,  ii.  325,  326. 
Kilmony,  house  of  Canons  regular  at,  iv.  325. 
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Kilmore,  St.  Fedlimid  said  to  be  bishop  of,  ii.  10.     Cathedral  of, 

11,     See  of,  iv.  3M. 
Kilmore,  or  Kihiionnoy  or  Kilmormoyle,  monastery  of,  i.  256. 
Kilmore  Deathrib,  monastery  of,  ii,  12,  133.     School  of,  404'. 
Kil-Oen,  nunnery  of,  iv.  325 . 
Kilpatrick,   Scotland,  fable  concerning,  i.  90,  91. 
Kilrush,  monastery  of,  iv.  338,  340. 
Kilsaran,  commandery  of,  iv.  339,  340. 
Ivilsleve-Cuilin.     See  Killsleve-Cuilin. 
Kinaeth,  abbot  of  Durrow,  ii.  202. 
Kinaid,  abbot  of  Derry  and  Diaimcfiff,  death  of,  iii.  368, 
Kindred,  degrees  of,  forbidden  in  marriage,  iv.  211,  283. 
Kinel  Eogan,  fight  between  the  people  of,  and  the  Ulidians  in  the 

cathedral  of  Armagh,  iii.  339,     Bishop  of,  iv.  348. 
Kinneth,  monarch  of  Ireland,  killed,  iii.   144. 
Kintyre,  St.  Kieran  said  to  have  preached  in,  ii.  121. 
Knock  Abbey,  iv.  219. 
Knockmoy,  abbey  of,  iv.  319,  320. 
Knock- na-seangan,  monastery  of,  iv.  129,  131. 
Kyldee.     See  Culdee. 
Kyrie  Eleison,  monastery  of  established,  iv.  168,  171. 


Lahrathi,  territory  of,  i  390. 

Lachtean,  St.  of  Aehad-ur,  intimate  with  St.  Pulcherius,  iii.  25. 

Lactan,  St.  or  Lactin,  St.  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  St.  Lach- 
tean, i.  27. 

lactan,  chosen  to  succeed  Dagan,  bishop  of  Achad-Dagan,  ii. 
207. 

Lactan,  a  disciple  of  St.  Furscy,  ii.  462,  464. 

Iragny,  monastery  of,  erected,  ii.  459. 

Laidec,  father  of  St.  Kenny,  ii.  200. 

Laidgen,  monk  of  Clonfert-molua,  death  of,  iii.  36. 

Laidgnen,  Comorban  of  Ferns  and  Tallaght,  iii.  370,  372. 

Laisrean,  of  the  2d  class  of  Irish  Saints,   ii.  13.     Called  Molaisse, 

218.  A  disciple  of  Finnian  of  Clonard,   ib.     Erects  the   mo- 
nastery of  Devenish,  ib.     Different  from  Laisrean  of  Leighlin, 

219.  Death  of,  183,  219.     SeeLasrean. 
Laistran,  abbot  of  Ard-mac-nascc?,  ii.  414. 
Lnmh-gJdan  and  Lamh-iodan,  meaning  of,  i.  454. 
Lanavach,  ehiu*ch  of,  i.  268. 

Lancarvan,  monastery  of,  i.  489. 

Landevenec,  abbey  of,  i.  493. 

Lanfranc,  bishop  of  Canterbury,  Avritten  to  by  Domnald  bishop  of 
Cashel  concerning  Eucharistical  baptisrii,  iii.  4^55.  Conse- 
crates Patrick  bishop  of  Dublin,  458,  462.  Writes  to  Tuijogh 
VOL.  IV.  MM 
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king  of  Munster,  473,  ^T*.     Complains  to  him  of  some  bad 
practices  in  Ireland,  4<76i 

Lanforten,  nunneiy  of,  iii.  38,  41. 

Lann-beachaire  in  Fingall,  St.  Molua  revered  there,  iii.  83,  85. 

Laiin-Mocholmoc,  monastery  of,  iii.  146. 

Largis,  bishop  of  Kildare,  killed  by  the  Danes,  iii.  339,  346. 

Laseran,  son  of  Nescainn,  ii.  358. 

Laserian,  St.  abbot  of  Old  Leighlin,  defends  the  Roman  mode  of 
calculating  the  Paschal  time,  ii.  389,  402.  Opposed  in  this  by 
St.  Fintan  Munnu,  ib.  Said  to  have  been  ordained  by  Pope 
Gregory  at  Rome,  402.    Returns  to  Ireland,  ib, 

Lasra,  St.  foundress  of  the  church  of  Doire-mac-Aidmecain, 
ii.  77. 

Lasran  Mac  Mochtighern,  bishop  of  Kildare,  death  of,  iii.  323. 

Lasrean,  St.  abbot  of  Drumliag,  visits  St.  Ita,  ii.  88. 

Lasrean,  St.  of  Ardmacnasca,  inquiry  respecting  him,  ii.  363. 

Lasrean,  alias  Molassius,  abbot  of  Devenish,  said  to  have  ordered 
St,  Columba  to  quit  Ireland,  ii.   J  46.     See  Laisrean. 

Lasrenus,  abbot  of  Dairmagh,  ii.  124. 

Xassara,  mother  of  St.  Finnian  of  Maghbile,  ii.  25- 

Lateran,  Irish  bishops,  attending  at  the  third  council  of,  iv.  238. 

Laurence,  successor  to  Augustine,  possessed  no  power  over  Ire- 
land, iii.  470,  471. 

Laix)  of  St.  Patrick,  enforced  by  Artrigius  primate  of  Armagh,  i. 
252.  By  Diermit  Hua  Tigernach,  277,  280.  By  Moeliosa,  iv. 
9;  and  by  Celsus,  31. 

Laymen,  calling  themselves  archbishops  of  Armagh,  iii.  385. 

'Leac  Coitkurgi,  or  St.  Patrick's  stone  at  Cashel,  i.  281. 

Leamchuill  in  Leinster,  church  of,  ii.  303. 

Leath  Cuinn,  reduced  under  the  porwer  of  Cormac  Mac  Culinan, 
iii.  351. 

Lecale,  anciently  called  Mag-inis,  i.  217,  219,  302. 

Ledwich,  doctor,  proofs  of,  and  animadversions  on,  the  ignorance, 

errors,  and  malevolence  of,  i.   11,   14,  35,   48,  51,  53,  54,  57, 

58,  65,  68,  70,  72,  74,  75,  77,  78,  186,  294,  368,  380,  456, 

459.  ii.  16,  46,  95,  109,  123,  151,   153,  202,  210,  250,  253, 

257,  294,  295,  332,  368,  379,  386,  398,  425.  iii.  89,  94,  160, 

161,  249,  272,  346,  353,  357,  358,  359,  360,  379,  405,  472, 

480,481,  iv.  31,  32,  34,65,66,  72,   103,   113,   114,   119, 

147,  149,  150,  177,  180,  203,  240,  291,  293,  299,  316,  324, 

354,  358,  359,  360,  361,  362,  366,  388,  395,  398,  401,  405, 

408. 

Leigh,  abbey  of  our  Lady  of,  founded,  iv.  321. 

Leighlin,  synod  of,  concerning  the  calculation  of  Easter  time,  ii. 

389.     Plundered,  367,  391.     Temporalities  of  the  church  of, 

seized  by  Hamonde  Valoniis,  iv.  331. 

Leinster,  from  Dublin  to  Gowran,  laid  waste  by  Aidus  Finnliath, 

iii.  327. 
Leix,  or  Abbey  Leix,  monastery  of  founded,  iv.  262,  264, 
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Lenin,  father  of  Colman  of  Cloyne,  n.  213. 

Lent,  the  fast  of,  how  observed,  i.  251. 

Lents,  the  three,  iv.  387,  389. 

Leogaire,  monarch  of  Ireland,  St.  Patrick  summoned  to   appear 

before,  i.  224.     Time  of  his  reign,  225.     Said  to  have  been 

converted  to  Christianity,  234.     His  queen  converted,  ih. 
Letavia,  the  same  as  Letha,  i.  100. 
Letha,  St.  Patrick  made  prisoner  there  by  pirates,  i.  98.     The 

same  as  Letavia,  100.     St.  Patrick  returns  to,  150,   151.     Er- 
rors respecting  its  situation,   151,  167. 
Letter- luin,  battle  of,  iv.  182,   183. 
Lettrech  Odran,  monastery  of,  ii,  70. 
Liaban,  mother  of  St.  Kieran,   ii.  7. 
Lia-na-Manach,   St.  Patrick   said  to   have   converted    a  prince 

Eochad  there,  i.  254.     Errors  of  Archdall  respecting  it,  '255. 
Leathmore,  monastery  of,  iii.  24,  29. 
Libba,   St.  or  Molibba,  said  to  have  been  bishop  of  Glendalogh, 

ii.  364,  365. 
Libern,  or  Liberius,  St.  left  by  St.  Senan  at  Inis-mor,  ii.  3. 
Libhan,  or  Libana,  celebrated  in  Ulster,  ii.  327. 
Limerick,  account  of  Gille,  or  Gillebert,  bishop  of,  iv.  23  to  30. 

See  of,  freed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  that  of  Canterbury,  45. 

Besieged  by  the  English  and  Ossorians,  225.     The  cathedral 

of,  erected,  325.     The  English  driven  out  of,  326. 
Lindisfarne,  monastery  of,  ii.  422.     See  of,  transferred  to  York, 

75.     Bede's  testimony  concerning,  iii.  76. 
Lingard,  doctor,  some  errors  of,  ii.   il3.  iii.  96. 
Linn,  nunnery  of,  i.  404. 

Linn-Huachail,  monastery  of  governed  by  St.  Colman,  iii.    147. 
Lismore,  monastery  of,  ii.  353.     Plundered  by  the  Danes,  iii. 

366.     Burned,   391.  iv.  50.      Two  churches  erected  in,  74. 

Taken  by  Raymond  le  Grose,  224. 
Liturgies,  Greek,  Syrian,    &c.    used  in  Rome,    i.    13.     Various 

used  in  Rome,  29.     Several  used  in  Ireland,  iv.  28. 
Liturgy,  introduced  into   Ireland  by  St.  Patrick,  observed  and 

followed  by  St.  Comgall  of  Bangor,  ii.  63. 
Livin,  St.  martyr,  goes  over  to  Belgium,  ii.  467      Received  by 

Floribert  abbot  of  two  monasteries  at  Ghent,  ib.     Acts  of,  468. 

Murdered  by  a  multitude  of  pagans  near  Hanthem,  ib. 
Loam,  eldest  brother  of  Fergus,  i.  11.     Irish  colony  settled  in 

North  Britain  by,  431. 
Loam,  a  priest,  i.  248.     Said  by  Archdall  to  have  been  an  abbot, 

ib» 
Loam,  abbot  of  Clonard,  death  of  iii.  192. 
Locha  river,  i.  432. 
Loch-awe,  monastery  of,  ii.  172. 
Loch-uama,  Nuad  of,  iii.  252,  254. 
Logh-vair,  Turgesius  drowned  in,  iii.  277,  279. 
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Lochen-Meann,  surnamed  the  wise,  abbot  of  Kildare,  iiirl53. 

Loga,  or  Lugiis,  fatlier  of  ^t.  larlath  of  Tuam,  ii.  41 , 

Loman,  or  Luman,  said  to  be  a  nephew  of  St.  Patrick,  first  bishop 

of  Trim,  i.  222,  416    ii.  342,  345. 
Lomtul,  bishop  of  Kildare,  death  of,  iii.  202. 
Lonan  entertains  St.  Patrick,  i.  1^88.  • 

Longsech,  monarch  of  Ireland,  killed  in  battle,  iii.  144. 
Lonius,  said  to  have  been  bishop  of  Kildare,  i.  411.     Revered  at 

Kilgaura,  412. 
Losclag,  surnamed  rvise,  death  of,  iii.  191. 

Lothra,  St.  Ruadan,  abbot  of,  ii.  9,  233.      Burned  by  the  North- 
men, iii.  271. 
Lough-Dearg,  monastery  of,  i.  425. 
Lough-eire,  monastery  of  founded  by  St.  Barr,  ii.  314. 
Lough-ethach,  now  called  Loughneagli,  i.  266* 
Lough-Foile,  Northmen  defeated  near,  iii.  326. 
Lough-Gara,  St.  Patrick  said  to  have  built  a  church  near,  i.  245. 
Lough-Melge,  monastery  of,  iii.  192. 
Lough-Neagh,  formerly  called  Lough-ethach,  i.  266. 
Louth,  monastery  of,  i.  308.  Moctheus  bishop  of,  347,402.     The 

town  of,  plundered,  iii.  27  K     Burned,  iv.  182. 
Lua,  a  monk,  companion  of  Columbanus,  ii.  280,  281. 
Luacharen,  scribe  of  Clonmacnois,  death  of,  iii.  329. 
Luachra,  the  limit  of  St.  Patrick's  progress  in  West  Munster,  i. 

288. 
Luaigne,  said  to  be  father  of  St.  Brendan  of  Birr,  ii.  38,  39. 
Luchcrn,  St.  intimate  with  St.  Pulcherius,  iii.  25,  28. 
Luchtigherna,  St.  abbot  of  Inistymon,  visits  St.  Ita,  ii.  88. 
Ludeus,  St.  of  the  2d  class  of  Irish  saints,  ii.  13.     The  name 

supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Lugdcus  or  Lugad,  211,  212. 
Lugad,  St.  of  Li-smore,  in  the  Hebrides,  ii.  212,  213. 
Lugadius,  St.  abbot  of  Drumshallon,  i.  441. 
Lugadius,  bishop  of  Connor,  death  of,  i.  494.     See  ii.  48,  65. 
Lugadius,  monarch  of  Ireland,  not  a  Christian,  i.  234. 
Lugadius,  prince  of  Iniscarra,  opposes  St.  Senan,  ii.  2. 
Lugaid,   or  Lugdach,  monarch   of  Ireland,  succeeds  Alild  Molt 
on  the  throne,  i.  418.     Killed  by  thunder,  iL     Time  of  his 
death,  434. 
Lugaid  Laithir,  said  by  Harris  to  be  the  founder  of  the  church  of 

Rachlin,  or  llechrin,  ii.  155,  110. 
Lugeus,  St.  of  the  2d  class  of  Irish  .saints,  ii.  13.     Called  Molua, 
205.     A  disciple   of  St.  Conigall  of  Bangor,  ib.     Founds  se- 
veral monasteries  in  Hy-Figinte,  206.     Erects  the  monastery  of 
Clonfert  Molua,  206,  212.     Visits  St.  Dagan,  207.     Death  of, 
ib. 
Lugidus,  a  bisliop,  said  to  have  ordained  St.  Coemgen,  a  priest^ 
ii.  44.     Might  have  been  Lugadius,   bishop  of  Connor,  48,  65. 
Ordains  St.  Comgall  priest,  62. 
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Lugneus  IMocumin,  a  disciple  of  St.  Columba,  ii.   162. 
Luman,  St.  said  to  have  been  a  bishop  in  the  time  of  St.  Patrick 

i.  261.    First  bishop  of  Trim,  416.  ' 

Lupita,  St,  said  to  have  been  foundress  of  Drumcheo,  i.  405. 
Lurec,  St.  mentioned  by  Colgan,  ii.  192. 
Lijroch,  St.  the  church  of  Maghera  dedicated  to,  ii.  191.     See 

of  Ardstraw  supposed  to  be  called  Rathlure  after  him,  192. 
Lusk,   St.  Mac-Culindus   said  to  have  been  bishop  of,    i.   338. 

Monastery  of  ravaged  and  destroyed  by  the  Scandinavians,  iii. 

270.     Part  of  the  endowments  of  the  see  of  Dublin,   iv.  240. 

See  of,  345. 
Lusmag,  establishment  of,  erected  by  St.  Cronan,  iii.  7. 
Luthra,  monastery  of,  ii.  440. 
Luxeu,  monastery  of,  ii.  265,  267,  monks  of,  send  a  deputation 

to  St.  Gallus  to  request  of  him  to  undertake  the  government  of 

that  monaster)'',  437. 
Luxeuil,  monastery  of,   ii.  146. 


M. 


Macarius,  the  Irish  philosopher,  iii.  320,  321. 

Macarius,   superior  of  the  Irish  monastery  of  Wurtzburg,'  iv.  154. 

Mac  Baithin,  abbot  of  Hy,  killed,  iii.  486. 

Mac  Brady,  Andrew,  bishop  of  Triburnia,  ii.  11. 

Maccaldus,  bishop  of  Man  i.  302,  303,  386. 

Maccallan,  St.  an  Irishman.     See  Maccallin. 

Macalleus,  St.  ft-iend  of  St.  Brigid,  410.     Death  of,  418. 

Maccallin,  Maccallan,  Malcallan  or  Malcallin,  St.  an  Irishman  in 
France,  iii.  396,  398.  A  man  of  superior  goodness,  400. 
Appointed  superior  of  the  church  of  St.  ^Michael ,  near  Pe- 
ronne,  401.  Becomes  a  monk  at  Gorzia,  ih.  Goes  to  the 
monastery  of  Walciodorus  and  made  abbot  there,  ih. 

Maccarthen,  baptized  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  256.  Different  from 
St.  Maccartin  or  Maccarthen  of  Clogher,  257. 

Maccarthen  or  Maccartin  St.  i.  262,  264.  No  second  Maccar- 
then a  bishop,  ib.  Fable  respecting  him,,  429.  Death  of, 
434. 

Mac  Carthy,  Cormac  prince  of  Desmond,  iv.  73,  75.  Mur* 
dered,  106.     Not  a  bishop,   108. 

Mac  Carthy,  Dermod  king  of  Desmond,  defeated  by  Raymond  \& 
Grose,  iv.  224. 

Mac  Carthy,  Donald,  king  of  Desmond,  iv.  326. 

Mac  Corb,  said  to  have  been  master  to  St.  Finbar,  ii.  314. 

Mac  Culindus,  St.  bishop  of  Lusk,  ii.  338. 

Macdall,  abbot  of  Leath-more,  iii.  191. 
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Mac  Dermot,  Cornelius,  prince  of  Moylurg,  died  in  religious  or- 
ders in  the  abbey  of  Boyle,  iv.  333. 
Maccleus,  the  same  as  Maccaleus,  i.  335. 
Mac-Erca,  placed  over  the  Church  of  Kilroe,  i.  256,  257. 
Mac-Giolla-Patrick,  compelled  to  give  hostages,  iii,  391, 
Macha,  afterwards  Armagh,  i.  308. 
Machaire-Connacht,  i.  243. 
Mac-hua  Daimene,  i.  398. 
Mac-Hualaing,  St.  Rioch  so  called,   ii.  12. 
Mac-Kellach,  bishop  of  Emly,  ii.  381. 
Mac-Laisre,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  ii.  303.     Death  of,  347. 
Mac  Lochlin,  Domnald  King  of  Ulster,  iv.  10,  11,  17. 
Mac  Loingsy,  said  by  Archdall  to  have  been  abbot  of  Moville,  i. 

265. 
Maclovius  or  Macluit,  bishop  of  Alectum,  h.  33.     A  disciple  of 

St.  Brendan,  34. 
Mac  Morogh,  Dermod  king  of  Leinster,  iv.  22.  seq.     See  Dermot 

Mac  Morogh. 
Macnisse  bishop  of  Connor,  i.  432.  ii.  308. 
Mactalius,  bishop  of  KilcuUin,  i.  337,  377.     Death  of,  ii.  70,  73. 
Mactalius,  dynast  of  Hy-figinte,  ii.  3. 
Madelgar,   St.  ii.  490,  492.     Erects  the   monastery  of  Soignes, 

491.     Death  of,  ib. 
Maelbrigid,  abbot  of  Derry  and  Raphoe,  iii.  339,  341 .     Death  of> 

340. 
Maelbrigid,  St.  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  341,  369. 
Maelbrigid,  bishop  of  Munster,  i.  285. 
Maelbrigid,  comorban  of  St.  Macnisse,  iii.  370. 
Maelbrigid,   successor  to  Eugene  bishop  of  Emly,  iii.  339,  3-10. 
Maelbrigid  Hua  Rimid,  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  411. 
Maelcoba,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  i.  74. 
Maelfinan,  bishop  of  Kildare,  iii.  281. 
Maelgwn,  or  Maglocun,  prince  of  Wales,  i.  470, 
Maeliosa,  said  to  have  been  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  449. 
Maelmur,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  410,  413.     Comes  to  Louth 

to  receive  the  body  of  Brian  Boroimhe,  425. 
Maelmurry,  assisted  by  the  Danes  compels  the  king  of  Leinster 

to  resign  his  crown,  iii.  417.     Plunders  Kildare,  ib.     Ravages 

great  part  of  Meath,  418. 
Maelsf -ichlain.     See  Melseachlain. 
Maelseaghlainn,  king  of  Meath,  story  of  his  appearing  to  St.  Cair- 

pre,  iii.  331. 
Maeltul,  death  of,  iii.  368. 
Magurnuidhe,  near  New  Ross,  i.  466. 
Magbille.     See  Maghbile.  ^ 
Magh-ai,  in  Roscommon,  i.  429. 
Magharnoidhc,  establishment  of,  iii.  14,  21. 
Maghbile,    or   Moville,  anciently   called   Domnagh-bile,  i.  264. 

Two  pluccB  of  that  name,  265.     The  churches  of  both  said  ta 
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have  been  founded  by  St.  Finnian,  ib.  Ailill  of,  440.  Called 
Movill,  442.  Where  situated,  ib.  St.  Finnian  buried  in,  ii.  26. 
Monastery  of  burned  by  the  Scandinavians,  iii.  270. 

Magh-Breagh,  devastated  by  the  Saxons,  iii.  94,  348. 

Magh-choba,  battle  of,  iv.  11. 

Maghclair,  a  tract  near  Dungannon,  i.  269. 

Magh-damhorna  in  Dalaradia,  i.  268. 

Magh-eo,  monastery  of  erected  by  Colman,  iii.  79. 

Maghera,   the  see  of  Ardstraw  transferred  to,  ii.  190,'' 191. 

Magh-Femin,  visited  by  St.  Ere,  bishop  of  Slane,  i.  389. 

Magh-Girgin,  a  tract  in  Scotland,  i.  44. 

Magh-inish,  or  Lecale,  i.  302. 

Maghithe,  district  of,  i.  262. 

Magh-lacha,  residence  of  Ercan,  i.  445. 

Magh'leanay  battle  of,  iii.  351. 

Maghlene,  synod  of,  ii.  392,  397- 

Maghliffe,  in  the  now  county  Kildare,  i.  273. 

Magh-nai,  i.  243. 

Magh-seola,  near  Elphin,  i.  24-5,  247.     Synod  of,  ib. 

Magh-slecht,  in  county  Leitrim,  i.  229,  239. 

Magi,  contest  between  the,  and  St.  Patrick,  i.  224,  227.  They 
conspire  against  St.  Patrick,  253.  They  endeavour  to  hinder 
St.  Columbkill  from  preaching,  ii.  154. 

Magilmunen,  an  Irishman,  leaves  Ireland,  iii.  344,  346. 

Magin  in  Tirawley,  i.  255. 

Maginis,  or  Lecale,  i.  217,  219. 

Maginish,  i.  216. 

Maglocun,  prince  of  North  Wales,  i.  470,  473. 

Maguil.     See  Maccaldus,  bishop  of  Man,  i.  386. 

Magna,  establishment  at,  by  St.  Finnian,  i.  465. 

Magnoald,  ii.  432,  433,  435. 

Magnus,  king  of  Norway,  the  Hebrides  and  Man,  iv.20,  22. 

Mahon,  king  of  Munster,  death  of,  iii.  391. 

Maidoc,  St.  of  Ferns,  educated  by  St.  David,  i.  470.  Visited  by 
St.  Senan,  ii.  4.  Was  of  a  family  of  BrefFny,  220.  Said  to 
have  accompanied  St.  Barr  to  Britain,  314.  Given  as  a  hostage 
to  the  monarch  Anmireus,  333,  336.  Goes  to  the  monastery  of 
Menevia,  334.  Founds  the  monastery  of  Desert  Nairbre,  ii.  337. 
Death  of,  339. 

Maildulf,  or  Mailduf,  an  Irishman,  iii.  97,  100.  Forms  the  estab- 
lishment of  Malmesbury,  98. 

Mailros,  monastery  of,   iii.  88,  93. 

Maimbodus,  an  Irishman,  called  Martyr,  iii.  361,  Body  removed 
to  Monbelliard,  ib.  Sets  out  on  a  pilgrimage,  362,  363.  Ar- 
rives in  Burgundy,  and  killed  by  robbers,  ib. 

Maine,  son  of  Huargusa,  bishop  and  abbot  of  Emly,  iii.  227. 
Death  of,  322. 

Mainech  Mac  Siedul,  abbot  of  Bangor,  iii.  368. 
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Mainus,  an  abbot,  said  to  have  lived  and  didd  in  Brittany,  il.  37. 
Malacliy,  or  MaohnaotJkogy  St.  archbishop  of  Armagh,  several 

particulars  of  the  life   ot^  iv.  59,  to  133.    Miracles  wrought 

by  touching  his  body,  135. 
Malcallan,  orMalcallin.     See  Maccallin. 
Malchus,  bishop  of  Lismore,  iv.  73,  74,  75,  98. 
Malcovus,  monarch  of  Ireland,  killed  in  battle,  ii.  301,  302. 
Maldogar,  bishop  of  Ferns,  death  of,  iii.  V2S,  130. 
Malduin  Mac  Kennfalaid,  bishop  of  Raphoe,  iii.  370. 
Malguil,  disciple  of  St.  Fursey,  ii.  462,  464. 
Malmsbury,  ancient  name  of,  iii.  98.     Monastery  of,  founded  by 

Maildulf,  ib. 
Man,  Isle  of,  Conindrus  and  Romulus  bishops  of,  i.  303.  St.  Mac- 

caldus  bishop  of,  303,  305.     St.  Patrick,  said  to  be  the  apostle 

of,  305.     Names  of,  305,  307. 
Manchan,  St.  of  Menodrochit,  death  of,  iii.  29,  31. 
Manchan,  St.  abbot  of  Mohill,  iii.  30,  31. 
Manchan    the  wise,  supposed  to  be   the  same   as   Manchan  or 

Munchin,  said  to  be  the  first  bishop  of  Limerick,  iii.  30,  32. 
Manchen,  St.  abbot  of  Tuaim-greine,  death  of,  iii.  176. 
Manchen,  bishop  of  Leighlin,  death  of,  iii.  163,  323. 
Manchen,  surnamed  the  Master,  i.  253,  254. 
Maneus,  a  bishop,  baptized  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  256. 
Mann,  a  name  of  the  sun  among  the  Pagan  Irish,  i.  228. 
Mansuenus,  master  of  Endeus  of  Arran,  i.  438. 
Mansuetus,  St.  bisliop  of  the  Armorican  Britons,  i.  3,  4. 
Maoin-Columb-kilie,  ii  139. 
Maoldubhorchon,  bishop  of  Kildare,  iii.  153. 
Maol-Finian,  son  of  Flanagan  king  of  Meath,  expels  the  Danes 

fi'om  Dublin,  iii.  347.     Becomes  a  monk   and  abbot   of  Inis- 

Patrick,  ib.     Dies  there,  348. 
Maolmaodhog  O'Morgair.     See  Malachy,  St.  iv.  59,  seq. 
Maolpatrick,  abbot  of  Armagh,  iii.  369. 
Marian  O'Crinan,  bishop  of  Swords,  iii.  430. 
Mark,  an  Irish  bishop,  stops  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  iii.  285, 

286. 
Marian  us,  founder  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  at  Ratisbon,  dif- 
ferent from  Marianus  Scotus,  iv.  2,  5. 
Marianus  Scotus,  an  Irishman,  his  account  of  St.  Amnichad  or 

Anmchad,   iii.  443  ;    and   of  Aldus    barbosus,    445.     Retires 

from  the  world  into  the  monastery  of  Clonard,  446.     Goes  to 

the  monastery  of  Fulda,  ib.     Visits  the  tomb  of  Paternus,  ib. 

Ordained  priest  at  Wurtzburg,  ib.     His  death,  iv.  5,  7,  8. 
Marriage,  decrees  respecting,  iv.  205,  206,  211,  212,  215. 
Marriage,  of  monks,  iv.  365.     Of  nuns,'  382. 
MaiTiagc  forbidden  between  brothers  and  sisters-in-law,  iv.  377. 
Marriage  and  married  people  to  be  respected,  iv,  387,  388. 
Marriages  of  the  Irish,  iv.  20,  63,  69,  70,  71,  72,  86,  88,  283. 
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Mjfrriages  within  certain  degrees  of  kindred  forbidden,  iv.  377. 

Married  priests,  iv.  365. 

Martin,  St.  of  Tours,  related  to  St.  Patrick,  i.  124.     His  college 
or  monastery  near  Tours,  155,  156,  157. 

Martin,  St.  monastery  of  at  Cologn,  made  over  to  the  Irish,  iii. 
406. 

Martin,  scribe  of  Clonmacnois,  death  of,  iii.  329. 

Martin,  scribe  of  Devenish,  death  of.  iii.  329. 

Martyrolooriurn  Tamlactense,  iii.  233. 

Martyrs  Irish,  iv.  287,  288. 

Mary,  St,  Dublin,  abbey  of,  iii.  377,  380.   iv.  138, 

Mary,  St.  de  Hoggis,  nunnery  of,  iv.  185,  187. 

Mass  not  to  be  celebrated  on  wooden  tables,  iv.  269. 

Mass  of  St.  Columbanus  and  St.  Columbkill,  iv.  371,  373,  374-. 

Matrimonial  continence,  iv.  387. 

Matrimonial  contract,  or  marriages  new  modelled,  iv.  63,  64. 

Mauctanes,  St.  oi'  St.  Moctheus,  bishop  of  Louth,  prophecy  of, 
concerning  St.  Columb,  i.  263  ;  ii.  111. 

Maugina,  St.  Virgin,  of  Clogher,  ii.  175,  234,  236. 

Maur,  or  Defonte  vivo,  monastery  of  founded,  ii.  248,  250. 

Mayo,  monastery  of,  founded  for  the  English,  iii.  166,  168,  169. 
Church  of  burned  by  Turgesius,  272. 

Meath,  ravaged  by  Ivar  and  Amlave,  iii.  326.  Falls  into  the 
hands  of  Cuan  O'Lochain  and  Corcran,  426.  Parishes  of  di- 
vided between  Clonard  and  Clonmacnois,  iv.  37.  Two  episco- 
pal sees  only  established  in,  42.  Devastated  by  Roderic  O'Co- 
nor,  225.  The  several  sees  of,  322.  United  into  one  diocese, 
323.  The  title  of  bishop  of,  assumed  by  Eugene  bishop  of 
Clonard,  322. 

Meetings  at  Magh-femyn  held  to  regulate  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
cerns of  the  South  of  Irelaiid,  i,  395. 

Mel,  or  Melus,  St.  a  Briton,  i.  335.  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  ib.  and 
240.     Monastery  of,  402.     Death  of,  418.  _ 

Melari,  surnamed  Nonnita,  mother  of  St.  David,  i.  471* 

Melda,  mother  of  St.  Kenny,  ii.  200. 

Meldan,  St.  abbot  of  Inisquin,  ii.  450. 

Mella,  or  Milla,  St.  mother  of  Cannech,  priest,  and  Tighemach, 
abbot,  iii.  192,  194. 

Mellain,  father  of  St.  Mochua,  ii.  357,  360.  . 

Mellifont,  monastery  of  founded,  iv.   117-  119.     Consecration  of 

the  church  of,  165. 
Melseachlain  I.  monarch  of  Ireland,  succeeds  Niall  Caille  on  the 
throne,  iii.  241.  Defeats,  takes  prisoner,  and  drowns  Tur- 
gesius the  Danish  chief,  277.  Sends  ambassadors  to  Charles 
the  Bald,  king  of  France,  ib.  Makes  peace  with  the  North- 
men, and  is  assisted  by  them  against  his  enemies,  ib.  War  be- 
.tween  him  and  the  Danes,  326.  Defeats  the  Danes  of  Dub- 
lin, ib.  Time  of  his  death,  242. 
VOL.    IV.  N  N 
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Melseachlain,  II.  succeeds  Donald  O'Neill  as  monarch  of  Ire- 
land, iii.  366.  Defeats  the  Danes  at  Tarah,  415.  Plunders 
Daigais,  ih.  Ravages  Leinster,  ib.  Forced  to  yield  the  title 
of  king  of  Leath  Mogha  to  Brian  Boraimhe,  ih.  Ravages 
Conaught,  416.  Defeats  Brian  Boroimhe,  ib.  Compelled  to 
resign  the  crown  of  Ireland  to  Brian,  417.  Defeated  by  Mael- 
murry  assisted  by  the  Danes,  418.  Assisted  by  Morogh  son 
of  Brian,  and  takes  many  prisoners  and  mucli  spoil,  ih.  Be- 
trays Brian,  419,  422.  Again  saluted  as  king  of  Ireland,  425. 
Attacks  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  and  burns  the  city,  ib.  Defeats 
the  Danes,  commanded  by  Sitric,  426.  Dies  in  the  monastery 
of  Inis-aingin,  ih, 

Melteoc,  St.  revered  at  Kinsale,  ii.  94. 

Menevia,  the  See  of  St.  David,  i..  470. 

Menoc,  brother  of  St.  Libba,  ii.  364. 

Mentz,  monastery  of,  iii.  114,  115. 

Memoc,  a  disciple  of  St.  Earrinthus,  ii.  35. 

Milcho,  master  of  St.  Patrick,  i.  216. 

Milk,  fabulous  story  of  the  Irish  baptizing  their  children  in,  iv. 
211. 

Milner,  doctor,  tour  of,  in  Ireland,  animadverted  on,  iv.  36,  99. 
His  mistakes  or  errors  on  Irish  historical  matters,  iii.  466,  469, 
472,  iv.  36,  99,  203,  215. 

Mimborn,  an  Irishman,  abbot  of  the  monasteiy  of  St.  Martin  at 
Cologn,  iii.  406. 

Miracle,  one  wrought  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  150.  By  St.  Columb- 
kill,  ii.  155. 

Miracles,  attributed  to  St.  Ita,  ii.  84.  seq.  Performed  by  St. 
Columbanus,  269.  Wrought  by  St.  Maidoc,  337,  339.  By 
St.  Pulcherius,  iii.  24. 

Mis,  the  mountain  of,  i.  216. 

Miscel,  bishop  of  Emly,  iii.  339,  361. 

Miserneusy  one  of  St.  Patrick's  disciples,  i.  337. 

Missal,  ancient,  found  at  Bobio,  iv.  371,  373,  374,  376. 

Mobai,  brother  of  Libba,  ii.  364. 

Mobeoc  of  Gleann-geirg,  i.  426. 

Mobhy,  St.  surnamed  Clairineach,  ii,  76.  School  of,  120.  Cal- 
led also  Borchcm,  123. 

Mochay,  St.  of  Antrim,  school  of,  i.  403.  Death  of,  418.  See 
Mochoe. 

Mochelloc,   St.  of  Catkuir-mnc-Conchaidh,  i.  27.  iii.  29. 

Mochoe  or  Mochay,  St.  of  Antrim,  i.  217,  346,  348. 

Mochocmog,  bishop,  son  of  Cuaith,  a  disciple  of  St.  Carthagh, 
ii.  358. 

Mochoemog,  son  of  Vairt,  disciple  of  St.  Carthagh,  ii.  358. 

Mochonna,  St.  o£  Dore  Bruchaise,  iii.  141.     Abbot  of  Derry,  ib. 

Mocluia,  abbot  of  Ard-slaine,  iii.   151. 

Mochua,  alias  Cronan,  disciple  of  Carthagh,  ii.  357.  Set  over 
CIuain-Dachmn,  ib. 
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Mocliua  Luacbra,  abbot  and  bishop  of  Ferns,  iii.  33. 

Mochuda,  alias  Carthagh  junior,  ii.  99,  102.     See  Carthagh  of 

Lisaiore. 
Mochuemin,  St.  brother"  of  St.  Coemgen,  ii.  45. 
Mochuorog,  St.  a  Briton,  administers  the  blessed   Sacrament  to 
St.  Coemgen,  ii.  44-.     The  same  as  St.  Mogoroc  of  Delgany. 
49. 
Mocta,  .archbishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  339,  341. 
Mocteus  or  Moctheus,  St.   arrives  in  Ireland,  and  establishes  a 
monastery  at  Louth,  i.  308.     Became  a  bishop,  347.     Mo- 
nastery of  at  Louth,  402.     The  last  of  St.   Patrick's  disciples, 
494.     Death   of,  ib.     Different  from  Maidoc  of  Ferns,  496. 
Received  the  holy  Viaticum  from  St.  Dagaeus,  ii.  76. 
Mocumin,  disciple  of  St.  Columba,  succeeds  him  at  Tirdeglass,  ii. 

71,  74,  76. 
Modan,  abbot  of  Kilmodan,  ii.  325. 
Moditeus,  St.  of  the  2d  class  of  Irish  Saints,  ii.  13.     Conjecture 

respecting  him,  212,  214. 
Modwenna,  St.  an  Irish  Virgin  in  England,  iii.  41. 
Moedoc,    St.  bishop  of  Ferns,  iv.  355.     See  Maidoc,   St. 
Moelatgen,  abbot  of  Clonenagh,  iii.  245. 
Moelcoba,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  323,  325,  339. 
Moeldar,  bishop  of  Clonmacnois,  death  of,  iii.  329. 
Moeldod,  abbot  of  Monaghan,  iii.  272. 
Moelfinnian,  bishop  of  Deny,  iii.  370. 
Moelfinnian,  Mac  Huactain,  bishop  of  Kells,  iii.  386,  388. 
Moelimarchauj  bishop  of  Ectrupi,  death  of,  iii.  191. 
Moeliosa,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iv.  9. 
Moeliosa  O'Brolchain,  death  of,  iii.  487,  489. 
Moelmor,  Tuathal  king  of  Ireland,  killed  by,  ii.  21. 
Moelpatrick,  scribe  of  Trevet,  death  of,  iii.  329. 
Moelruan,  abbot  and  bishop  of  Tallaght,  iii.  232,  233. 
Moeltule,  bishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  428. 
Moena,  bishop  of  Clonfert,  i.  437,  ii.  36. 
Moengall,  in  his  return  from  Rome  stops  at  the  monastery  of  St. 

Gall,  iii.  285.     Said  to  have  died  there,  ib. 
Moengall,  bishop  of  Kildare,  iii.  322. 

Mofecta,  or  Fechean,  St.  intimate  with  St.  Pulcherius,  iii.  25,  28. 
Mogenoch  Kille-comly,    disciple  of  St.   Finnian  of  Clonard,  ii. 

233. 
Mogeroc,  St.  of  Struthuir,  i.  425. 
Moinmor,  battle  of,  ii.  159. 
Mola,  disciple  of  St.  Senan,  ii.  91,  95. 
Molaga,  St.  iii.   83.     Erects  the  monastery  of  Tulachmin,  83. 

Death  of,  ib. 
Molaisse,  St.  or  Molassius,  founder  of  Devenish,  i.  446.     Said  to 

have  been  bishop  of  Clogher,  ii.  183.     See  Laisrean,  St. 
Moling,  St.  bishop   of  Ferns,  iii.  132,   133.     Founds   a  monas- 
tery at  Aghacainid.  ib. 
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Molua.    See  Lugeus. 

Molua,  St.  of  Clonfert-Molua,  visits  St.  Evin,  ii.  311.  Confes- 
sor to  Maidoc  of  Ferns,  338.  Disciple  of  Cartliagh,  358.  Re- 
quests the  blessed  Sacrament  from  Cronan,  iii.  7.  Intimate 
with  St.  Pulcherius,  25. 

Monibulus,  disciple  of  St.  Fursey,  ii.  462,  464'. 

Monaghan,  monastery  of  despoiled  by  the  Scandinavians,  iii. 
270. 

Monanincha,  iv.  291,  293. 

Monaster-evan,  Cistercian  monastery  of,  founded,  iv.  237,  239. 

Mo7iasteria  ScottonoUy  the  Irish  monasteries  in  the  continent  so 
called,  iv.  158. 

Monasteries,  several  mentioned,  i.  402.  Burned  by  the  North- 
men, iii.  271.  Several  attributed  to  St.  Abban,  iii.  18.  Se- 
veral of  the  ancient  destroyed,  iv.  345.  Modern  erected,  346. 
Many  ancient  still  continued,  ib. 

Monastery  or  school  of  St.  Fiech,  i.  402. 

Monenna,  St.  foundress  of  the  nunnery  of  Fochard  Brighde,  iii. 
38,  39. 

Monennus,  St.  abbot  of  Rosnat  in  Britain,  i.  434. 

Monks,  some  of  the  greatest  bisliops  of  the  order  of,  iv.  289. 
Obligations  and  duties  of,  349.  Lived  by  their  own  labour, 
354,  355,  356.  Spent  some  time  in  transcribing  books,  ib. 
Marriage  of,  condemned,  365. 

Mono,  St.  goes  from  Ireland  to  Ardvenna,  iii.  195,  197.  Erects 
the  church  of  Naisonia,  ib. 

Monsterboice,  St.  Boetius,  bishop  of,  i.  461. 

Morini,  the  territory  of,  comprized  under  the  name  of  Arraoric 
Gaul,  i.  97.     The  countiy  of  St.  Patrick,  120. 

Morogh,  son  of  Brian  Boroimhe,  marches  against  the  Danes,  iii. 
418.     Killed  at  Clontarf,  422,  424.     Buried  at  Armagh,  425. 

Mosacra,  St.  founder  of  Tegh-Sacra,  iii.  140.    Death  of,  141. 

Mount  Bladhma,  ii.  206. 

Mount  Eagle,  i.  248. 

Mount  Luachra,  ii.  206. 

Movill  or  Maghbile,  of  Donegal,  confounded  with  that  of  Down, 
i.  264.     Ailill  of,  440,  441. 

Moy,  river,  i.  256. 

Moy-Slecht,  i,  239. 

Moylurg,  i.  463. 

Muadhnat,  sister  of  St.  Molaisse  of  Devenish,  ii.  327. 

Mu*ckin,  St.  i.  255. 

Muckamore,  monastery  of,  ii.  304,  307. 

Muckmore,  i.  431,  433. 

Mucna,  a  bishop,  i.  253,  255. 

Mugdorna,  Mugdorne,  or  Mogdurna,  the  territory  of,  i.  266,  270. 

Mugron,  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  386,  388. 

Muicinis,  set  on  fire,  iii.  374. 

Muindecha,  mother  of  Eugene  of  Ardstrath,  ii.  191 . 
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Muine  Brecain,  the  Danes  defeated  at,  iii.  377. 

JViuiredeach,  king  of  Hy-Kinsellagh,  goes  to  visit  St.  Finnian,  i. 

465.    Death  of,  494<. 
Mula  or  Muli,  birth  place  of  Nennidh,  i.  451. 
Mullach  (in  Co.  Cavan)  i.  453. 
Mulloy,  O'.     See  O'Mulloy. 
Munchin,  or  Manchan,  St.  ii.  93. 

Munech  and  Meachair,  converted  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  289. 
Munenia,  baptized  by  St.  Patrick,  i  182. 
Mungret,  Nessan  of,  a  scholar  of  St.  Ailbe,  i.  462.     Monastery 

of,  very  eminent  ii.  103.     Burnt  by  the  Danes,  iii.  374. 
Munis,  a  Briton,  bishop  of  Forgney  in  Longford,  ii.  419.     Sup? 

posed  to  be  brother  of  St,  Mel,  ib. 
Munster,  plundered  by  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  iii.  327.     Army 

of  plunder  the  islands  of  Lough-ree  and  reduce  Leath-Cuinn, 

351,     Visitation  of,  by  St.  Malachy,  iv.  iOi,  102. 
Mura  St.  abbot  of  Fathen-Mura,  iii.  37,  322. 
Murchertach  Mac  Erca,  king  of  Ireland,  i.  434.     killed,  494. 
Muredach,  a  bishop,  i.  253. 

Muredach,  father  of  Murchertach,  king  of  Ireland,  i.  435. 
Muredach,  bishop  of  Killala,  ii.  183.     Death  of,  184. 
Muredach,  bishop  of  Mayo,  death  of,  iii.  166. 
Muredach,  abbot  of  Kildare,  death  of,  iii.  255,  203. 
Muredach,  St.  prior  of  Hy,  iii.  234. 
Muredach,  son  of  Bran  king  of  Leinster,  abbot  of  Kildare,  death 

of,  iii.  329,  330. 
Murenna,  abbess  of  Kildare,  iii.  371,  373. 
Murgal,  of  Clonmacnois,  death  of,  iii.  202. 
Murgeis,  bishop,  ii.  342. 
Murgenius,  abbot  of  Gleannussen,  ii.  345. 
Muricherdac,  or  Murcherat,  an  Irish  recluse  near  Ratisbon,  iv. 

2,  *.  ,        .        .. 

Murin,  said  to  have  been  master  of  St.  Laserian,  u.  403. 
Murtogh  O'Brien,  king  of  Munster,  becomes  master  of  Dublin, 

iii.  484.     Assumes  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland,  ib.     Dethroned 

485.     Dies,  ib, 
Murtogh,  son  of  Niall  Glundubh,  killed,  iii.  374,  375. 
Murgeus,  St.  of  the  3d  class  of  Irish  saints,  ii.  331. 
Murus,  St.  abbot,  ii.  39. 
Muscrighe  Breogain,  i.  287. 
Muscrith  Thire  (Lower  Ormond)  i.  289. 
Music,  used  in  the  Irish  church,  iv.  65. 

N. 

Nad-sluagh,  a  dynast  near  Coleraine,  ii.  77. 

Naal,  Natalis  or  Naol  St.  abbot,  son  of  Aengus,  king  of  Cashel, 
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i.  282,  401 ,  4-44.  Supposed  the  same  as  Naal  of  Inver  Naal,  ib. 
Revered  at  Kilinanagb,  ih.  Tliou^ht  by  Coigan  to  be  the 
same  as  St.  Naal,  abbot  of  Killnaile  m  BrefFny,  466.  Monas- 
tery of,  ii.  2.     Said  to  be  Successor  to  St.  Laisrean,  219. 

Naas,  visited  by  St.  Patrick,  i,  272.     Castle  of,  276. 

Nanned,  seemingly  the  same  as  Nonnidh,  i.  453. 

Naol  St.     See  Naal,  St. 

Natalis.     See  Naal,  St. 

Natfraoich,  king  of  Cashel,  i.  280. 

Natfraoich,  spiritual  companion  of  St.  Brigid,  i.  410,  412,  152. 

Natfraoich,  father  of  St.  Laisrean,  ii.  218. 

Nathan,  Nathi,  or  Nathy,  St.  of  Achonry,  i.  345.  ii.  190.  iii.  39, 
43. 

Nathi  Hua-Garrchon,  opposes  St.  Patrick,  i.  208. 

Nathi,  Nathy.     See  Nathan. 

Necta,  mother  of  St.  Ita,  ii.  81. 

Nectan,  king  of  the  Picts,  expels  from  his  kingdom  some  of  the 
monks  of  the  order  of  Hy,  iii.  158. 

Neddi-um,  monastery  of,  i.  423.  Priory  of,  founded,  iv.  253, 
255. 

Neman,  St.  abbot  of  Dairinis,  near  Wexford,  i.  311. 

Neman,  St.  abbot  of  Lismore,  ii.  356. 

Nemnald,  father  of  Berach,  ii.  323. 

Nemthur,  or  Empthor,  fabulous  account  of,  i.  90.  The  same  as 
Nemhthur,  Nevthur,  Nepthur  and  Nephthur,   101. 

Nenagh,  priory  of,  founded,  iv.  335. 

Nennidh,  St.  surnamed  Lamhdearg,  a  disciple  of  St.  Finnian  of 
Clonard,  ii  233. 

Nennidh,  St.  surnamed,  Larnhglilnn^  i.  4.50.  A  student  at  Kil- 
dare,451.  Confounded  with  St.  Nennidh,  surnamed  iL«o^^-^e«rc, 
ih.  Acts  of,  according  to  Coigan,  452.  Said  to  be  a  disciple 
of  St.  Patrick,  ib,  A  disciple  of  St.  Fiech,  453.  The  same 
as  St.  Nennidh,  Laimh-iodan,  454. 

Nennidh,  St.  surnamed  Laimh-iodan.  See  St.  Nennidh  Lamh- 
ghlan. 

Nennidh,  St.  surnamed  Laohh-dearCy  abbot  and  bishop  of  Inis- 
mhuigh-Samh,  i.  451. 

Nennidius  Lamh-glan,  St.  different  fi'om  St.  Nennidus  Laobh- 
dearc,  ii.  55, 

Nennidius  Laobh-dearc,  St.  monastery  of,  ii.  51. 

Nennio,  abbot  of  the  great  monastery  in  Britain,  i.  347-  St. 
Fimnan  of  Maghbile  at  the  school  of,  ii,  25. 

Neptria,  or  Neptricum,  the  same  as  Neustria  in  Gaul,  i.  101. 

Nessan,  St.  placed  by  St.  Patrick  over  the  monastery  of  Mungret, 
i.  288.  Instructed  by  St.  Ailbe,  462.  Of  the  second  class 
of  Irish  saints,  ii.  13.  Probably  founder  of  Mungi'et,  103. 
104.  Held  theological  conversations  with  St.  Ailbe,  ib.  Death 
of,  ib> 
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Nessan,  St.  disciple  of  St.  Ban-  of  Cork,  ii.  315,  317.  The 
church  of,  at  Cork,  iv.  277. 

Neustria,  the  great  province  of,  iti  Gaul,  i.  101. 

Nevet,  in  Brittany,  St.  Ronan  retires  to  the  forest  of,  i.  4<92. 

Newry,  Cistercian  monastery  of  founded,  iv.  168,  170. 

Newtown,  near  Trim,  iv.  322. 

Niell  or  Nigellus,  usurper  of  the  see  of  Armagh,  carries  off  the 
staff  oi'  Jesus,  &c.  from  Armagh,  i.  176.  Usurps  the  archbishop- 
rick,  iv.  44.     Expelled,  95.     Death  of,  106. 

Niell  Cailne,  king  of  Ireland,  drowned,  iii.  241,  243. 

Niell  Frassach,  monarch  of  Ireland,  retires  to  Hy,  and  becomes 
a  monk,  iii.  176. 

Niell  Glundubh,  king  of  Ireland,  killed,  iii.  366. 

Niell  Naoigiallach,  or  Niell  of  the  nine  hostages,  death  of,  i.  138, 
139. 

Noendriimensis,   Caylnyius,  or  Coelanus,  abbas,  i.  423. 

Northern  Picts,  converted  by  St.  Columcille,  i.  70. 

Northmen  (Danes  or  Norv/egians)  arrive  in  the  Boyne  and  Liffey 
and  plunder  the  country,  iii.  271.  Burn  Cork,  Ferns  and 
Clonfert,  and  commit  other  horrible  depredations,  ib.  Set  fire 
to  Armagh  and  burn  the  cathedral,  ib.  Plunder  several  mo- 
nasteries, ib.  Destroy  libraries,  cany  off  sacred  vessels,  and 
put  many  learned  and  holy  men  to  death,  272.  Lay  waste 
Emly,  275.  Enter  and  lay  waste  Armagh,  277.  Driven  out 
of  the  country,  ib.  Return  again  with  a  powerful  fleet,  ib, 
and  280.  Make  peace  with  Maelseachlain,  king  of  Ireland, 
and  assist  him  against  his  enemies,  277.  Defeated  near 
Lough  Foyle,  326.  Submit  to  Auliffe,  prince  of  the  Nonve- 
gians,  ib.  Plunder  Kildare,  346.  Defeated  by  the  Irish, 
347,  348.  Defeated  by  Ceallachan  Cashel,  374.  Prepare  to 
attack  Brian,  419. 

North  Munster,  the  kingdom  of  granted  by  Henry  II.  to  Phih'p 
de  Breuse,  iv.  236. 

Northumbrians,  converted  by  Aidan  and  his  auxiliaries,  ii.  417. 

Norwegians  invade  Ireland,  iii.  241,  243. 

Notker  Balbulus,  monk  of  St.  Gall,  instructed  by  Moengall,  an 
Irishman,  iii.  285. 

Nuad,  abbot  of  Clones,  death  of,  iii.  191. 

Nuad  of  Loch-uama,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  252,  253. 

Nuad,  son  of  Segen,  martyred  by  the  Danes,  iii.  272. 

Nunnery  of  Ai-magh,  i.  450. 

Nuns,  man-iage  of,  iv.  382. 

O. 

Oaths,  certain,  void,  iv.  386,  387- 
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O'Boigill  or  O'Boil,  Coencomlirach,  consecrated  suffragan  or 
acting  bishop  for  the  see  of  Armagh,  iv.  9.    Death  of,  31. 

O'Brien,  Conor,  supplies  the  Irish  monks  with  money  to  build  the 
monastery  of  St.  James  at  Ratisbon,  iv.  57,  58. 

O'Brien,  Cormac,  war  between  him  and  Turlogh  O'Conor,  king  of 
Conaght,  iv.  50. 

O'Brien,  Dermod,  king  of  Munster  war  between  him  and  Turlogh 
O'Conor  king  of  Conaght,  iv.  50. 

O'Brien,  Donogh    Carbrach,    king  of  North   Munster,  iv.  325. 

O'Brien,  Donald,  king  of  North  Munster,  religious  establishments 
founded  by  him,  iv.  325.     Death  of,  ib, 

O'Brien,  Murtogh,  king  of  Munster,  iv.  10,  IL  Makes  over 
Cashel  to  God  and  St.  Patrick,  20.     His  death  and  burial,  21. 

O'Brin,  or  O'Byrne,  Malachy,  bishop  of  Kildare,  fabulous  story 
of  him  and  others  perjuring  themselves,  iv.  231. 

O'Brolchan,  Mael-Colm,  suffragan  or  assistant  bishop  of  Armagh, 
death  of,  iv.  48,  49. 

Observator}?^,  the  Irish  round  towers  used  as  such,  iv.  407. 

O'Byrnes,  family  of,  iv.  172.     See  O'Brin. 

Ocha,  battle  of,  i.  438. 

O'Conarchy,  Christian,  death  of,  iv.  277. 

O'Conor,  Cathal  Carrach,  iv.  333. 

O'Conor,  Cathal  Crobhdherg,  iv.  319,  326,  333. 

O'Conor,  Conor  Moenmoige  expels  his  father  from  Conaght,  iv, 
277.     Killed  by  his  own  people,  318. 

O'Conor,  Roderic,  deposes  Dermod  Mac  Murchard  king  of  Lein- 
ster,  iv.  184.  Acknowledged  king  of  all  Ireland,  188.  Be- 
sieges Dublin,  198.  Obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  199.  Submits 
to  Henry  II .  202.  Dissensions  between  him  and  his  son  Conor 
Moenmoige,  235.  Gives  up  his  kingdom  to  Conor,  255.  Driven 
out  of  Conaught  by  Conor,  277.  Resumes  the  government  of 
Conaught,  318.  The  last  monarch  of  Ireland,  333.  Death  of, 
ib, 

O'Conor,  Turlogh,  king  of  Conaght,  lays  waste  Thomond  and 
burns  Cashel,  iv.  50,  51.  Ravages  Leinster  and  Meath,  ib. 
Confines  and  dethrones  MuiTogh  O'Melaghlin,  king  of  Meath, 
118. 

Odder.     See  Odra. 

Odomey,  monastery  of,  iv.  168. 

Odra,  or  Odder,  nunnery  of  St.  Brigid,  the  poissesaion  of  confirmed 
by  the  pope,  iv.  327. 

Odran,  St.  the  charioteer  of  St.  Patrick,  I.  332,  304.  Killed  by 
Failge,  in  mistake  for  St.  Patrick,  ib. 

Odran,  St.  abbot  of  Lettrach- Odran,  death  of,  ii.  70. 

Odran,  successor  of  St.  Senan  at  Iniscatthy,  ii.  91. 

O'Dunn,  Giolla-na-Naomh,  death  of,  iv.  169. 

Oedlugh,  abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  ii.  59. 

Oena,  successor  to  Kieran  of  Clonmacnois,  ii.  60. 
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O'Faolans  and  O'Ryans  massacred  in  cold  blood  by  the  English, 

iv.  193. 
Offices,  old  Irish,  iv.  368. 

Offices,  the  Roman  substituted  for  the  Irish,  iv.  63. 
O'Gorman,  Marian,  iv.  251,  252. 
O'Haingly,  Donat,  bishop  of  Dublin,  death  of,  iv.  12. 
O'Haingly,  Samuel,  succeeds  liis  uncle  Donat  as  bishop  of  Dublin, 

iv.  12,  14. 
O'Heney,  Matthew,  Apostolic  legate,  holds  a  synod  at  Dublin,  iv. 

319,  321. 
O'Heyne,  Matthew  abbot  of  Cashel,  death  of,  iv.  54^3. 
Olave.     See  Auliif. 

Olcan,  of  Kilmore,  orKilmormoy,  i.  256. 
Olcan,  bishop  ofDerkan,  different  from  Olcan  of  Kilmore,  i.  256. 

Baptized  by  St.  Patrick,  265.     School  of  at  Derkan,  403. 
Olcanus,   bishop,  goes  to  Gaul,  i.  341.     Bishop  of  Derkan,  ib. 

Called  by  some  Bolcan,  ib.     See  Olcan. 
Olchobair  Mac  Kinede,  abbot  and  bishop  of  Emly,  iii.  275.     De- 
feats the  Danes,  ib. 
Olild  and  his  family  converted  and  baptized,  i.  287. 
Olioll  Mac  Eagan,  abbot  of  Cork,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Beallack 

Mugh?ia,  iii.  354,  356. 
O'Loghlin,  Muirchertach,  prince  of  Tyrone,  iv.  136. 
O'Maley's  territory,  i,  245. 
O'Meey,  Hugh  de  Lacy  killed  by,  iv.  277. 
O'Melaghlin,  Morogh,  kingofMeath,  iv.  118- 
O'Morda,  Peter,  first  abbot  of  Boyle,  drowned,  iv.  218. 
O'More,  Cnogher,  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Leix,  iv.  262. 
O'Mulloy,  Albin,  abbot  of  Baltinglass,  iv.  264.     Preaches  against 
the  incontinence  of  the  English  and  Welsh  clergy,  265.  Raised 
to  the  see  of  Ferns,  277. 
O'Neills  of  Clandeboys,  the  ancestor  of,  iv.  334, 
Opacus,  church  of,  erected,  iii.  281. 
Oran,  in  Roscommon,  i.  244,  335. 
Orbila,  alias  Servila,    appointed  abbess  of  Pochard,  by  St.  Mo- 

nenna,  iii.  38. 
Orders,  Holy,  on  whom  and  where  to  be  conferred,  iv.271,  274. 
Orgiel,  or  Oriel,  i.  398. 

Orthanoe,  bishop  of  Kildare,  death  of,  iii.  274. 
O'Ruarc,  Dearbhforguill,  or  Dervorgall,  wife  of  Tieman,  carrieii 

off  by  Dermod  Mac  Murchard,  iv,  184. 
O'Ruarc,  Tiernan,  murdered,  iv.  223. 
Ositha,  disciple  of  Modwenna,  iii.  40,  41,  43- 
Osnate,  St.  sister  of  Molaisse  of  Devenish,  ii.  327. 
Ossan,  St.  death  of,  iii.  129. 
Ossan,  a  priest,  iii.  177. 
Ossory,  see  of,  at  Aghabo,  iv.  237,  239. 
Ostmen  get  possession  of  Armagh,  i.  74.    Not  Christians  until 
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about,  A.  D.  1000,  i.  75.  Pagan  and  Christian,  iv.  398.  Not 
tlie  erectors  of  the  round  towers,  403. 

Oswa,  opens  the  debate  at  Whitby,  iii.  62.  Places  Ceadda  over 
the  see  of  York,  78. 

Oswald,  king  of  Northumberland,  ii.  4-16,  417. 

Othmai',  first  abbot  of  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland,  ii.  434,  438. 

O'Toole,  St.  Laurence,  account  of,  from,  iv.  172  to  181.  At- 
tempted to  be  killed  at  the  altar,  228. 

O'Tooles,  the  family  of,  iv.  172. 

Otto,  by  mistake  called  bishop  of  Bamberg,  iv.  3. 

Owen,  son  of  Brian,  converted  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  266. 


P. 


Palladius,  sent  to  the  Scots  believing  in  Christ,  i.  9.  First  bishop 
sent  from  Rome  to  Ireland,  23,  36,  37.  Sets  out  for  Ireland, 
attended  by  Sylvester,  Lolonius,  Augustin,  Benedict  and  others, 
38.  Brings  with  him  some  reliques  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  other  saints,  ib.  Erected  three  churches  in  Ireland,  ib. 
Inquiry  concerning  him,  40  to  46.  Leaves  Ireland,  and  arrives 
in  Britain,  where  he  dies,  39.     Death  of,  198,   202. 

Pallium,  St.  Malachy  anxious  to  prociu-e  one  for  Armagh,  iv.  109, 
110,  112,  113,  129. 

Palliums,  four  sent  to  Ireland  by  Pope  Eugene  III.  iv.  139.  Dis- 
tributed at  the  synod  of  Kells,  146.  Given  to  the  sees  of  Ar- 
magh, Dublin,  Casliel,  and  Tuam,  146,  147. 

Palmer,  Alured  le,  founder  of  the  priory  of  St.  John  Baptist, 
Dublin,  iv.  317. 

Pantaloons  worn  by  the  Irish,  iv.  360,  364. 

l^aparo,  Cardinal,  lands  in  England  on  his  way  to  Ireland  with 
palliums,  and  refused  a  passport  by  king  Stephen,  iv.  139. 
Returns  to  Rome  and  sets  out  again,  taking  the  rout  of  Scotland, 
ib.     Lands  in  Ireland,  ib. 

Paschal  calculation,  discussion  concerning  the,  ii.  371.  Different 
modes  of  observing  the,  371,  372.  Different  rules  concerning 
it,  376.  The  Roman  and  Alexandiian  disputes  about  the,  ib. 
British  method  of  observing  the,  378.  Question  concerning 
the,  answered  by  the  Roman  prelates,  407.  Controversy  con- 
cerning the,  at  Leighcuinn,  409-  Question  concerning  the,  re- 
vived, 424.  Conference  and  debate  at  Whitby  concerning  the, 
iii.  62,  seq. 

Paschal  epistle,  written  by  Cummian,  ii.  395,  399. 

Paschal  fire,  lit  by  St.  Patrick  at  Slane,  i.  224. 

Paternus,  St.  son  to  Petranus,  visits  Ireland,  i.  492. 

Paternus,  a  Scot,  a  monk  at  Paderborn,  iii.  445.  Burnt  to  death, 
ib. 

Patrick,  St.  his  existence  demonstrated,  i.  47.  Comes  to  Ire- 
land, ib.    His  existence  denied  by  Ledwich  and  others  48. 
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Asserted  by  Usher,  Camden   and  others,   ib.    His  confession 
and  letter   to  Coroticus,  51.     His  canons,  ,54.    Mentioned  in 
litanies  for  the  Anglican  church,  59.     Hymn  in  praise  of  him  in 
the  Antiphonarium  Benchorense,  ib.     Mentioned  in  an  ancient 
liturgy  quoted  by  Usher,  62 ;  and  in  Bede's  Martyrology,  63  ; 
and  in  that  of  St.  Jerome,  65 ;  several  churches   dedicated  to 
liim,  67.     Inquiry  into  the  place  of  his  nativity,  80.     His  life 
by  Probus,  81.     His  lives  published  by  Colgan,  81.     The  ori- 
ginal tripartite  life  of,  mostly  written  in  Irish,  87.     His  life  by 
Jocelin,  88.     Born  in  Armoric  Gaul,  89.     His  parentage,  92, 
122.     Governed  the  diocese  of  Boulogne,  96.     Made  captive  m 
Araioric  Britain,  98.     His  family  of  the  privileged  class  of  ci- 
tizens,   122.     Forfeited  his  nobility,    123.     His  mother   and 
sisters,  125,  127.     The  year  of  his  birth,  129.     The  year  of 
his  death,  131.     Error  in  Butler's  life  of  him,  14-8.     Said  to 
have  been  taken  captive  by  Niell  Naoigiallach,  1 37.  Purchased 
by  Milcho,  and  employed  in   tending  sheep,  142.     Sails  for 
France,  145.     Lands  at  Treguier  in  Britanny,     150.     By  his 
prayers    delivers   himself  and   companions    from   famine,    ib. 
Made  captive  again,  155.     Enters  the  monastery  of  Tours  un- 
der St.  Martin,   155,  157.     Studies  under  St.    German,   161. 
His  rod,  brought  from  Armagh  to  Dublin,  176.     Said  to  have 
received  it  from  Justus,  ib.     Accompanies  St.  German  and  Lu- 
pus of  Troyes  to  Great  Britain,  180.     Said  to  have  been  a  canoii 
regular  of  St.  John  Lateran,   184,  186.     Returns  to  Auxerre 
with  St.   German,    184.     Goes   to  Rome,    ib.     Receives  the 
Pope's  benediction,   and  is  empowered  to  proceed  to  Ireland, 
191.     Appointed  assistant  to  Palladius,  192.     Did  not  set  out 
with    Palladius,    ib.     Reason    why  he    did    not   go    to    Ire- 
land \\4th  Palladius,  ib.     Reason  why  he  was  not  consecrated 
sooner  than  he  was,  194.     Informed  of  the  death  of  Palladius, 
198.     Consecrated   bishop,    ib.     Embarks   for  Ireland,    205. 
Arrives  in  Ireland,  207.     Supposed  to  have  landed  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Wicklow,  ib.     Repulsed  by  the  natives,  and  obliged  to 
embark  again,    ib.     Opposed  by  Nathi  Hua  Garchon,    208. 
His  first  converts,  ib.     Proceeds  to  a  port  in  the  barony  of 
Lecale,  212.     Goes  to  the  house  of  Milcho,  216.     Preaches  at 
Maginish,  ib.     Gives  the  Latin  alphabet  to  his  converts,  220. 
Arrives  in  the  harbour  of  Colp.  ib.     Arrives  at  Slane,  and  ce- 
lebrates the  festival  of  Easter,  223.     Lights  the  Paschal  fire  at 
Slane,  224.     Preaches  before  the  king  at  Tara,  ib.     Saluted 
by  Here.  ib.  Goes  to  Tailten,  233.   His  baptizm,  ib.  and  236. 
Church  of  Drumconrath  and  other  churches  erected  by  him  m 
barony  of  Slane,  237-     Sets  out  for  Conaught,  240.     Converts 
two  of  the  daughters  of  king  Leogaire,  241.     Baptizes  St.  Kie- 
ran  of  Clanmacnois,  244.     Goes  to  Magh-Seola,  ib.     Retire* 
to  Cruachan-aichle  to  spend  the  time  of  the  Qnadragcsimal  fast, 
249.     Converts  seven  princes  and  12,000  other  persons,  252. 
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Attempt  against  liis  life,  253.     Converts  Eochad,  son  of  Dathy, 
254.     His  books,  ib.     Enters  Hy-Fiachra,  and  converts  many, 
256.     Goes  to  Calrigia,  ib.     Baptizes  Mac-earthen,  ib.     Ends 
his  mission  in  Conaught,  257.     Arrives  in  Ulster,  ib.     Erects 
the  church  of  Rathcunga,  262.     Preaches  in  Tirconell,  blesses 
Conall,  and  foretels  the  sanctity  of  St.  Columb,  ib.    Founds 
several  churches,  ib.    Leaves  Inishowen,  and  proceeds  to  Dun- 
Cruthin,  and  places  St.    Beatus  over  a  church   there,    265. 
Builds  churches  in  that  neighbourhood,  ib.     Proceeds  through 
Dalrieda,and  baptizes  Olcan,  afterwards  called  bishop  of  Derkan, 
ib.     Goes  into  Dalradia,  ib.    Opposed  by  Carthen,  266.  Goes 
into  the  tract  called  Gaura,  and  converts  several,  ib.     Passes 
into  Hua-meith-tire,    and   erects  a   church   at  Ter-hallan,  ib. 
Goes  to  Mugdorn,  and  converts  Victor,  ib.     Proceeds  to  Meath, 
and  lays  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  Domnach-tortan,  271. 
Arrives  at  Ardbraccan,  ib.     Proceeds  to  Leinster,  and  bap- 
tizes two  of  the  sons  of  king  Dunlang  at  Naas,  272.     Proceeds 
to  Hy-Garchon,  and  is  opposed  by  Drichir,  but  is  entertained 
by  Killin,  ib.    Goes  to  Leix,  273  ;  and  to  the  house  of  Dub- 
tach  the  poet  in  Hy-Kinsellagh,  ib.     Leaves  Auxilius  bishop  at 
Killossey,  and  Iserninus   at  Kilcullin,    273,  276.     Goes  into 
Ossoiy,  274.     Crosses  Finglas  river,  and  blesses  Dublin,  275. 
Proceeds  to  Cashel,  279.     Spends  seven  years  in   Munster, 
280.     Converts  many  persons  of  rank  at  Cashel,  281.     His 
stone,  ib.     Oilild  and  family  converted  by  his   prayers,  and 
those  of  Saint  Ailbe  and  Ibar,  287,  Entertained  by  Lonan,  288. 
Blesses  the  country  of  Thomond,  ib.     Foretells  the  birth  of  St. 
Brendan,  ib.    Directs  his  course  to  Desmond,  ib.     Returns  to 
Leinster,  289.     Blesses  Munster  and  the  people  thereof,  ib. 
Writes  to  Coroticus,  296.     Arrives  at  Brosna,  302.     Goes  to 
Hy-failge,  ih.     Goes  from  Louth  to  Macha,  312.     Erects  the 
church  of  Armagh,  ih.    Goes  to  Rome  for  relics,  319.     Said 
to  have  received  the  Pallium  from  the  pope,  ib.     Entrusts  Se- 
cundinus  with  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh  during  his  absence 
at  Rome,  321.     Holds  a  Synod,  331.     Makes,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Auxilius  and  Isserninus,  regulations  for  the  church 
government,    333.     Writes   his   confession,     349.     Attacked 
by  his  last  illness,  351.     Receives  the  Viaticum  from  Tassach, 
and  dies  at  Saul,  352.     Discussion  concerning  the  year  of  his 
death,  355.    Buried  at  Do^v-n,  364.  iv.  274.     Part  of  his  relics 
brought  to  Armagh,  365. 
Patrick  of  Auvergne,  i.  76,  352. 
Patrick,  an  Irish  abbot,  retires  to  Glastonbury,  iii.  321.     Said  to 

be  the  same  as  Moel-Patrick,  ib. 
Patrick,  bishop  of  Dublin,  iii.  457,  459.     Consecrated  by  Lan- 
franc,    archbishop  of  Canterbury,  458,    460.     Professes   obe- 
dience to  him,  ib.     Shipwrecked  and  drowned,  482,  483. 
Patrick  of  Nola,  i.  76. 
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Patrick,  senior,  and  junior,  i.  324,  325. 

Patrick,  of  Glastonbury,  i,  324', 

Patrick,  St.  books  of,  i.  254. 

Patrick,  St.  canons  of,  iv.  376  to  391. 

Patrick,  St.  church  of  built,  iv.  318.     Made  a  cathedral,  319. 

Patrick,  St.  in  the  island,  the  church  of,  iv.  240. 

Patrick,  St.  Synod  of,  iv.  376. 

Patrick's  day,  St.  prayer  for,  i.  368. 

Patrick's  stone,  i.  281. 

Patrick's  Purgatory,  i.  368.  iv.  290,  291,  292. 

Patto,  an  Irishman,  placed  over  the  monastery  of  Amarbaric,  iii. 

219,  220.     Said  to  have  been  bishop  of  Verden.  ib, 
Paul,  St,  said  to  have  preached  in  Britain,  i.  1. 
Paul,  a  disciple  of  Iltutus,  i.  492. 
Paul,  bishop  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  uncle  to  lovin,  i.  492. 
Paul,  an  Irish  hermit,  death  of,  i.  493. 
Paulinus,  school  of,  at  Withland  or  Whiteland  in  Caermarthen,  i. 

475. 
Paulinus,  a  disciple  of  Iltutus,  i.  476. 
Paulinus,  St.  archbishop  of  Northumberland,  retires  to  Kent,  ii. 

421. 
Paulinus,  bishop  of  Leth-Cuinn,  and  abbot  of  Indenen,  death  of, 

iii.  368. 
Peada,  prince  of  the  noiddle  Angles,  converted  by  Finan,  ii.  427. 

Gets  priests  to  convert  his  subjects,  428. 
Pelagius,  the  Heresiarch,  i.  16. 

Pelagian  Heresy,  at  what  time  it  began  in  Ireland,  ii»  410. 
Peronne,  monastery  of,  ii.  465,  466. 
Pestilence,   carries  off  many  eminent  persons  at  Armagh,    iii. 

411. 
Peter  and  Benedict,  SS    monastery  of  at  Athlone,  iv.  138. 
Peter  and  Paul,  SS.  church  of,  at  Armagh,  iv.  77,  104.     Church 

of  at  Newtown  Trim,  322. 
Peter's  St.  Limerick,  nunnery  of,  iv.  325. 
Peter's,  St.  monastery  of  at  Saltzburg,  governed  by  Virgil,  iiL 

184,   186. 
Peter's  pence,  iv.  159, 164,  210. 
Petran,  a  bishop,  of  3d  class  of  Irish  Saints,  ii.  331. 
Petranus,  father  of  Paternus,  retires  to  Ireland,  492. 
Petranus,  bishop  of  Lusk,  ii.  333,  334. 
Petrockstow,  now  Padstoiu,  in  Cornwall,  called  from  Petrocus,  u 

492. 
Petrocus,  a  Briton,  comes  to  Ireland,  i.    402,  preceptor  of  St» 

Kevin,  ii.  48. 
Phalingae,  meaning  of,  iv.  362. 
Picts,  the,  converted  by  St.  Ninian,  i.  70. 
Picts,  Irish,  i.  216. 
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Picts,  Northern,  converted  by  St.  Columbkill,  ii.  154-. 
Piran,  St.  Kieran,  known  by  that  name,  ii.  8,  9. 
Plou-Kemin,  parish  of,  i.  493. 

Poets  of  Ireland,   ancient,  suppression  of,  prevented  by  Columb- 
kill, ii.  237,  regulations  concerning,  ib.  distinguished  from  the 

Magi,  241. 
Poisonous  animals,  expulsion  of,  i.  250,  252. 
Portrahern,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Portrane,  iii.  434,  435. 
Potentinus,  companion  of  Columbanus,  ii.  280,  281. 
Praying  for  the  dead,  practised  by  the  Irish,  iii.  331,  seqq. 
Predestination,  treatise  concerning,  iii.  293,  294,  seqq. 
Prelates,  Irish,  who  attended  the  third  council  of  Lateran,  iv. 

238. 
Presbyterianism  not  the  religion  of  the  early  church  of  Scotland, 

iv.  295,  297. 
Priests,  married,  iv.  365,  not  allowed  to  marry,  ib. 
Probus,  an  Irishman,  author  of  the  life  of  St.  Patrick,  i.  82.     Not 

Probus  the  grammarian,  ib' 
Probus,  master  of  the  school  of  Slane,  burned  by  the  Danes,  iii. 

371. 
Probus,  priest,  an  Irishman,  retires  to  the  monastery  of  St,  Ab- 

ban  of  Mentz,  iii.  321.    Different  from  Probus  the  biographer 

of  St.  Patrick,  ib. 
Psalter  of  Cashel,  written  by  Cormac  Mac  CuUinan,  iii.  355, 

356. 
Pulcherius,  St.  accompanies  St.   Colman  to  the  court   of  Failbe 

Fland,  king  of  Cashel,  ii.  310.     Places  himself  under  Saint 

Comgall  of  Bangor,    iii.  23,    28.     Several    miracles  wrought 

^y'  25. 

Purgatory,  opinions  of  the  Irish  on,  iii.   331. 
Purgatory,  St.  Patrick's,  i.  368.  iv.  290,  291,  292. 

Q. 

Quadragesimal  fast,  i.  249. 

Quartadecimans,  ii.  257. 

Querulous  Epistle^  by  Gildas,  the  time  when  written,  i.  486. 

R. 

Rachan,  See  of,  iii.  122,  125. 

Rachlin,  monastery  of,  ii.  132,  134.     Church  of,  founded  by  Se- 

geneus,  347- 
Raithin,  monastery  of,  erected  by  St.  Carthagh  of  Lismore,  ii. 

352,  353. 
Rantic,  an  Iribh  missionary,  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  St- 

Columbanus,  ii.  443. 
Raphotv  monastery  of,  ii.  132,  135. 
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Ratgan,  abbot  of  Fulda. 

Rathaodh,  now  Rahue,  monastery  of,  ii.  189. 

Rathbeg,  ii.  198. 

Rath-Breasail,  synod  of,  iv.  37,  40,  43. 

Rath-brighide,  i.  e.  Brigids  town,  i.  389. 

Rathcolpa,  i.  346. 

Rathcunga,  church  of  erected,  i.  262.     Asacus  buried  at,  341 . 

Ratheaspuic-innic,  church  of,  i.  268. 

Rathena,  birth  place  of  St.  larlath,  i.  391. 

Rathkeale,  priory  of,  iv.  336,  337. 

Rathlibhthen,  monastery  of,  ii.  10. 

Rathmaighe  Deisgirt,  the  See  of,  iv.  44. 

Rathmat,  monastery  of,  erected  by  St.  Fursey,  n.  456. 

Rath-Megeaonaich,  ii.  79. 

Rathmelsigi,  monastery  of,  iii.  95. 

Rathmoane  (Rathmodain),  church  of,  i.  267. 

Rathmuigh.     See  Derkan,  i.  341. 

Rathpert  of  St.  Gall,  instructed  by  Moengal,  an  Irishman,   ni. 

285. 
Rathsithe,  church  of,  i.  268. 
Ratisbon,  monastery  of  St.  Peter's  at,  founded  by  Marianus,  an 

Irishman,  iv.  2,  5.     Monastery  of  St.  James  at,  erected  by  the 

Irish,  57.  ™      ,         , 

Raymond  le  Grose,  arrives  in  Ireland,  iv.  193.     Plunders  the 

De^'ies    224. 

Rechin,  supposed  to  be  Raheny,  iii.  434,  435. 

Rechrann  or  Raghlin,  island  of,  infested  by  the  Scandmavians, 
iii.  236,  238. 

Regnach,  St.  sister  of  St.  Finnian,  n.  77. 

Regular  canons,  iv.  348.  ^ 

Reliques  of  Saints  preserved  and  venerated  by  the  Irish,  iv.  396. 
Those  of  St.  Patrick,  St.  Columba,  and  St.  Brigid,  translation 
of,  iv.  274.  How  discovered,  275.  Some  of  St.  Patrick's  re- 
served at  Armagh,  ib. 

Reives,  bishop  of  Menevia,  i.  472. 

Renan,  St.  an  Irishman,  retires  to  Britany,  i.  492. 

Reuta,  i.  217.  ^    ,  .         r- 

Rhingau,  in  Switzerland,  St.  Findan  patron  of  the  monastery  ot, 

iii.  238,  239. 

Richard  I.  king,  crowned,  iv.  318,  death  of,  334.      .. 

Richarius,  receives  Caidoc  and  Fricor,  Irish  priests,  u.  442.  Re- 
tires from  the  world,  and  founds  the  monastery  of  Centula,  tb, 

Rinan,  St.  an  Irish  bishop,  i.  492. 

Rinn-dubhain-aMiir,  i.  426.  /.  o.   o  *  •  i    • 

Rioch,  St.  erroneously  said  to  have  been  nephew  of  St.  Patrick,  i. 
419.  Was  bishop  as  well  as  abbot,  ii.  11.  Entertains  bt. 
Aidus  at  Inisbofinde,  187. 
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Rippon,  monastery  of,  granted  to  Wilfrid  by  Prince  Alchfrid, 

iii.  59. 
Robartach  Mac  Naserda,  succeeds  Moengall,  bishop  of  Kildare, 

iii.  322,  324.. 
Robartach,  bishop  of  Finglass,  death  of,  iii.  323. 
Robartach  O'Kearta,'  scribe  of  Kill-achaid,  death  of,  iii.  329. 
Robartach,  monk  and  scribe  of  Durrow,  death  of,  iii.  329. 
Robbing  of  a  church,  iv.  382. 
Rocking  stones,  i.  230. 
Roderic   O'Conor,  king  of  Ireland,  devastates  Meath,  iv.   225. 

Sends  ambassadors  to  Windsor  to  negociate  with  Henry  II.  226, 

Death  of,  55. 
Roding,  an  Irishman,  bishop   of  Belhlocus,  ii.  491.    Death  of, 

492. 
Roman  Hturgy  and  office,  received  in  Ireland,  iv.  367,  368,  372. 
Romulus,  a  bishop  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  i.  303,  305. 
Ronan,  St.  first  abbot  of  Drumshallon,  i.  444. 
Ronan,  brother  of  St.  Carnech,  i.  494. 
Ronan,  an  Irishman,  defends  the  general  mode  of  observing  the 

Paschal  calculation,  ii.  424,  427. 
Ronan,  sonofBerach,  intimate  with  Fechin,  iii.  51,  52. 
Ronan  of  Lismore,  iii,  201. 
Rosalas,  Cistercian  monastery  of,  iv.  237,  239. 
Roscarrber}^  formerly  called  Ross-ailithri,  i.  317,  318. 
Roscommon,  synod  of,  iv.  168. 
Roscor,  church  of,  i.  464,  466. 

Roseneath,  anciently  Rossnachoich  in  Dunbartonshire,  i.  438. 
Ros-glas,  now  Old  Ross,  i.  466. 
Ros-mic-treoin,  now  Old  Ross^  i.   466.     Monastery  of,  ii.  311. 

iii.  14. 
Rosnat,  in  Britain,  monasteiy  of,  i.  434. 
Rosoirthir,  in  Fermanagh,  i.  404. 

Ross,  son  of  Trichem,  converted  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  216. 
Ross,  monastery  of,  ii.  194.     Death  of  Maurice,  bishop  of,  iv. 

328.     Disputes  about  a  successor  to  the  See  of,  329,  330. 
Ross-ailithri,  now  Rosscarberry,  i.  317,  318. 
Ross-Benchuir,  i.  405. 
Rosscrea,  monastery  of,  iii.  7. 
Rossnachoich,  now  Roseneath,  i.  438. 
Round  towers,  disquisition  on  the,  iv.  393  to  414. 
Routs,  the,  i.  217. 

Ruadan,  St.  abbot  of  Lothra,  ii.  9,233.     Death  of,  z^. 
Rudbert,  St.  or  Rupert,  bishop  of  Worms,  iii.  162,  163. 
Rudgall,  Mac  Fingail,  bishop  of  Emly,  iii.  339,  340. 
Rufinus,  the  Heresiarch,  i.  16. 
Rumold,  St.  of  Mechlin,  an  Irishman,  iii.  197,  200.     Sets  out 

for  Rome,   198.     Goes  to   Mechlin,  and   erects   a   monastery 

there,  ib.     Murdered  by  assassins,  199. 
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Eumond,  a  very  wise  man,  death  of,  hi.  176. 

Rumond,  bishop  of  Clonard,  iii.  368. 

Hus,  or  Ross,  son  of  Trichem,  converted  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  216. 

Russin  of  Lappain,  Comorban  of  St.  Barr,  ii.  317,  400.  Death 

of,  iii.  129. 
Rutmel,  Prince  and  bishop  of  Clonfert,  death  of,  iii.  266. 


Sabhall  or  Sabhul  Padruic,  (tlie  andent  name  of  Saul,)  i.  212, 

302,  318. 
Sacellus  of  Bais-leac-mor,  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  i.  24<4. 
Sacrifices,  i.  230. 
Saigir,  monastery  of,  ii.  7. 
Saints  in  Ireland,   1st  class  of,  ii.  12.--2d  class,  13. — Sd  class, 

331. 
Saltair-na-rnnn,  a  work  of  Aengusthe  Hagiologist,  iii.  24-7,  251. 
Samthanna,^  St.  abbess  of  Cbne'brone,  iii.  170. 
Sannan,  meaning  of,  i.  330. 

Sarabaites,  none  amongst  the  Irish  monks,  iv.  358. 
Saran  of  Critain,  abbot,  ii.  414. 
Sath-reginden,  monastery  of,  ii.  133. 

Saul  or  Sabhail  Padmic,  i.  212,  monastery  of,  iv.  128,  130. 
Scandinavians  infest  the  coast  of  Ireland,  iii.  236,  238.     Plunder 

Inispatrick,    236.     Attack  the  coasts  of    Ulster,    241,    242. 

Set  fire   to   the  monastery  of  Hy,  ib.     Attack  Hy  again,  ih. 

Land   in  Ireland   and  destroy  Roscommon,  ib.     Defeated  by 

the  Irish,  and    forced  to  return  to  their  own   country,  242. 

Land  again,  and  burn  many  places  in  Ireland,  270.     Plunder 

and  lay  waste  Cork,  Lismore,  and  the  monasteries  of  Inisdamla 

and  Bangor,  ib.     Destroy  almost  all  Conaght,  271. 
Scanlan,  Prince  of  Ossory,  blessed  by  St.  Columbkill,  ii.  238, 

243. 
Scanlan,  scribe  of  Roscrea,  death  of,  iii.  367. 
Scannal,  bishop  of  Kildare,  death  of,  iii,  329. 
Scathin,  St.  or  Scutin,  disciple  of  St.  David  of  Wales,  ii.  323. 
Schiria,  St.  abbess  of  Killskire,  ii.  327. 
Scholastics  and  other  learned  men,  deaths  of  several,  iii.  481, 

seq. 
School  of  St.  Ailbe,  i.  402. 
Scota,  St.  Senan  goes  to  the  nunnery  of,  ii,  90. 
Scotia,  Ireland  known  by  the  name  of,  i.  235.     North   Britain 

so  called,  iii.  221. 
Scots,  believing  in   Christ,  i.  36.     Inquiry  concerning  the,  235, 

iii  281.     The  Irish  so  caUed,  iv.  5.     The  name  of,  157. 
\Oh,   IV.  P  P 
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Scottish  colony  settled  in  Britain,  i.  1 1 . 

Scottisli  kingdom,  none  established   in  Britain  in  the  3d  century, 

10. 
Scottish  priests  interdicted  from  administering  the  sacraments  by 

an  English  synod,  iii.  275. 
Scullan,  abbot,  ii.  414. 

Seachnasach,  monarch  of  Ireland,  killed,  iii.  82. 
Sealbach,  called  secretary  to  Cormac  Mac  Culinan,  iii.  365. 
Seanbotha,  monastery  of,  iii.  2. 
Seanchas  More,  or  Great  Antiquity,  attributed  to  St.  Patrick,  i. 

371. 
Sean-ross,  cell  of,  erected  by  St.  Cronan,  iii.  7. 
Sebdanna,   St.  abbess  of  Kildare,  death  of,  iii.  170. 
Sectabrat,  bishop  of  Emly,  iii.  233. 
Secular  canons,  attached  to  the  service  of  Cathedrals,  iv.  301, 

303,  312,  314.     Turned  out  of  the  Cathedral  of  Down,  353. 
Secundinus,  an*ival  of,  in  Ireland,  i.  259.     Fixes  his  residence  at 

Dunshaughlin,  271,  272,  273.     Time  of  the  death  of,  293. 

Put  in  charge  of  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh,  321. 
Sedna,  father  of  St.  Comgall,  ii.  61. 
Sedna,  St.  a  disciple  of  St.  Senan,  ii.  91,  94. 
Seduhus,  an  Irishman,  a  poet  and  theologian,  i.  17,  18.     Two  of 

that  name,  ib. 
Sedulius,  abbot  of  Kildare,  iii.  255. 
Sedulius,  abbot  and  bishop  of  Roscommon,  iii.  ^55. 
Sedulius,  St.  abbot  of  Athcliath  (Dublin)  death  of,  iii.  228,  230. 
Sees,  Irish  episcopal,  at  close  of  the  12th  century,  iv.  344. 
Segen,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  34,  35.     Death  of,  131. 
Segen,  abbot  of  Bangor,  ii.  415. 
Segeneus,  or  Segienus,  abbot  of  Hy,  founder  of  the  church  of 

Rechran,  or  Rachhn,  ii.  135,  347.     Displeased  with  Cummian 

for  defending  the  Roman  method  of  Paschal  computation,  395. 

Death  of,  iii.  36. 
Segenus,  an  abbot,  supposed  by  some  wi'iters  the  same  as  Sege- 

nius  of  Hy,  ii.  414. 
Segetius,  a  priest,  accompanies  St.  Patrick  to  Rome,  i.  168.    And 

back  to  Ireland,  1 70. 
Seinglean,  church  of,  ii.  1 36. 
Selsker,  priory  of,  iv.  338. 

Senach,  or  Senachus,  of  Acliadh-Jbbhuir,  a  bishop,  i.  245.     Se- 
veral of  that  name,  248. 
Senach  or  Senachus,  successor  to  St.   Finnian  at  Clonard,  ii.  21, 

23.     Death  of,  183. 
Senach,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  death  of,  ii.  303.     Said  to  be  the 

Senach  of  the  3d  class  of  Irish  saints,  334. 
Senach  Garbh,  successor  of  Fintan  of  Clonfert,  ii.  303.     Death  of, 

ib.     A  bishop,  334. 
Senach,  St.  of  the  3d  class  of  Irish  saints,  ii.  331.     A  bishop, 

333,  334. 
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Senari,  St.  of  Iniscatthy,  pupil  of  St.  Naal,  i.  444 .  Time  of  bis 
birth,  445.  Forced  by  the  dynast  of  Corcobaskin  on  an  expe- 
dition against  Corcomroe,  ib.  Places  himself  under  the  abbot 
Cassidan,  446.  Retires  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Natalis,  ib. 
Lived  to  a  later  period  than  the  year  544,  475.  Account  of  his 
acts,  ii.  2,  et  seqq.  Prohibited  women  serving  in  his  monastery, 
3,  20.  Patron  saint  of  Hy  Conaill,  89.  Goes  to  the  monastery 
of  Cassidanus,  and  to  the  nunnery  of  St.  Scota,  90.  Dies  at 
Kill-eochaille,  ib.     Succeeded  at  Iniscatthy  by  Odran,  91. 

Senchai,  bishop  of  Emly,  death  of,  iii.  202. 

Senell,  St.  bishop  of  Maghbile,  death  of,  ii.303. 

Senile,  tutor  to  Columbanus,  ii.  260,  262. 

Sen-Patrick,  the  same  as  St.  Patrick,  i.  324- 

Serenus,  the  same  as  Isserninus,  i.  261.     See  Isserninus. 

Serinum,  isle  of,  i.  174. 

Serpents,  expulsion  of,  from  Ireland,  i.  250. 

Servanus,  bishop,  ii.  167 

Seschnan  and  his  family  baptized  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  221. 

Setna,  bishop  of  Saigir,  ii.  303. 

Setna,  father  of  Maidoc  of  Ferns,  ii.  333. 

Sezinus,  or  Sezni,  St.  an  Irishman,  celebrated  in  Brittany,  i.  261. 
Said  to  have  died  there,  492. 

Sheep,  white  and  black,  in  Ireland,  iv.  357,  359. 

Shrowle,  barony  of,  i.  421. 

Shrowl,  or  Shrule,  monastery  of,  iv.  130,  138.' 

Sidonius,  an  Irish  monk  at  Rouen,  iii.  114.     Death  of,  ib. 

Sidonius,  companion  of  Virgil,  in  Bavaria,  iii.  179,  185. 

Sierkeran,  abbey  of,  ii.  8. 

Sigberet,  king  of  the  East  Saxons,  baptized  by  St.  Finan,  ii.  428. 
Brings  with  him  St.  Cedd  to  convert  his  subjects,  ib.  Receives 
St.  Fursey  kindly,  ii.  458. 

Sigebert,  king  of  Austrasia,  ii.  432,  434. 

Sigritia,  St.  virgin,  said  to  be  sister  to  St.  Gerard  of  Mayo,  iii. 
170,  171. 

Sincha,  St.  death  of,  ii.  32. 

Sincha,  St.  abbess  of  Kells,  iii.  14. 

Sinell,  St.  said  to  be  the  first  convert  made  by  St.  Patrick  in  Ire- 
land, i.  208.  Establishes  a  monastery  atKilleig,  441.  Called 
Senior,  to  distinguish  him  from  Sinell,  a  priest,  ib.  Presented 
with  a  cell  at  Cluan-Damh,  by  St.  Aiibe.  ib.  Death  of,  n. 
70. 

Sinell,  St.  successor  of  Tigernach  at  Clogher,  11.  183. 

Sinell,  son  of  INIaynocur,  abbot  of  Cluain-inis,  ii.  233.  Disciple 
of  St.  Finnian  of  Clonard,  ib.  Master  of  St.  Fintan  Munnu, 
404. 

Sillan,  St.  bishop  of  Maghbile,  death  of,  ii.  303. 

Sillan,  St.  bishop  of  Devenish,  death  of,  iii.  36. 

Simony,  condemned  by  the  council  of  Kells,  iv.  147,  149.  In- 
terdicted by  canon,  271. 
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SioUan,  error  of  Archdall  respecting  him,  i.  265. 

Sitric,  king  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  takes  passession  of  Water- 
ford,  iii.  326,  328.  Sets  out  on  a  pilgi-image  to  Rome,  4'327^ 
433.  Returns  to  Dublin,  ib.  Grants  lands  to  Donatus^ 
bishop  of  Dublin,  434. 

Skey,  island  of,  visited  by  St.  Columbkill,  ii.  162. 

Skrine,  various  churches  of  that  name,  ii.  132,  136. 

Skrine,  in  Meath,  episcopal  church  of,  iv.  322.  Appropriated  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  Mary,  Dublin,  ih. 

Slane,  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  at,  i.  223.  Ancient  name  of,  ibt 
St.  Hercus  or  Ercus,  bishop  of»  346.  Death  of  Ercus,  bishop 
cjf,  435.  Dagobert,  son  of  Sigebert,  king  of  Austrasia, 
placed  in  the  monastery  of,  iii.  101,  102.  Church  of,  de- 
stroyed by  the  Northmen,  271.  Plundered  by  the  Scandi- 
navians, 276.  Church  of  plundered,  375.  Plundered  and 
burned,  377,  378,  The  castle  of,  demolished,  iv.  230.  Epis- 
copal church  of,  322. 

Slaves,  English,  liberated  in  Ireland,  iv.  196. 

Sleben,  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  192,  193.     Death  of,   194. 

Sleigh  Grian,  County  of  Kilkenny,  ancient  inscription  there,  i. 
228. 

Sletty,  St.  Fiech  bishop  of,  i.  274,  335,  435. 

Sliebhliag  or  Slieve-league,  in  Donegal,  i.  341. 

Slieve  Donard,  the  highest  of  the  mountains  of  Moume,  i.  214r. 
Mountains  of,  ii  312,  329.     Monastery  of,  319,  321. 

Slieve-Mis,  mountain  of,  i.  216. 

Sligeach  or  Sligo,  river  of,   1 .  256, 

Snam-lathir,  monastery  of,  ii.  133. 

Snav-daen,  St.  Patrick  crossed  the  Shannon  at,  i.  240. 

Snedbran,  bishop  of  Kildare,  death  of,  iii.  202. 

Sochla,  mother  of  Lugeus,  ii.  205. 

Sodelbia,  daughter  of  Aidus,  king  of  Leinster,  ii.  327. 

Soerbretach  of  Cork,  death  of,  iii.  327. 

Soignes,  monastery  of,  ii.  491. 

Sopkias.     See  Cadoc,  i.  491. 

Sorar,  brother  to  Faila,  ii.  328. 

Sponsalia  de  futuro,  iv.  283.     De  praesenti,  ib. 

Staff  of  Jesus  delivered  to  St.  Patrick,  i.  176.  Carried  away 
from  Armagh  by  Niell  the  usurping  bishop,  iv.  95.  Restored 
to  Armagh,  97.  Removed  from  Armagh  to  Dublin,  241, 
242. 

Stellan,  succeeds  Camin  at  Iniskeltra,  iii.  11,  13. 

Stephen  appointed  successor  to  Roding  at  Bellilocus,  ii.  492. 

Stephen,  St.  monastery  of,  at  Saltzburg,  iii.  205,  207. 

Stone  buildings  in  Ireland,  iv.  1 27. 

Stone  churches,  iv.  393,  397. 

Strangford,  or  Strangford  Lough,  conjecture  on,  i.  214. 

Strongbow,    arrival   of,    in   Ireland,  iv.   193.     Married   to  Era, 
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daughtef  of  Dermod  Mac  Morogh,  1 94.  Takes  Dublin,  and 
massacres  the  inhabitants,  223.  Shuts  himself  up  in  Water- 
ford,  225.  Founds  the  priory  of  St.  John  at  Kilmainham, 
230.     Death  of,  ib. 

Struthuir,  or  Struthair,  St   Mogoroc  of,  i.  42.5,  427. 

Sua-naght,  Danes  defeated  at,  iii.  275,  276. 

Suarle,  or  Suarlech,  bishop  of  Fore,  iii.  177. 

Subhneus  Meann,  monarch  of  Ireland,  ii.  301.     Killed,  302. 

Succat,  the  first  name  of  St.  Patrick,  i.  140. 

Suibert,  first  bishop  of  Verden,  iii.  219,  220. 

Suibhne,  son  of  Curthri,  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  36. 

Suibhne,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  162.     Death  of,  170. 

Suibhne  II.  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  194^.     Death  of,  232. 

Suibhne,  doctor  of  Clonmacnois,  death  of  iii.  329,  330. 

Suibhne  O'Finnachta,  bishop  of  Kildare,  iii.  329. 

Suibhne,  prior  of  Kildare,  carried  off  by  the  Northmen,  iii.  346. 

Sulchoid,  battle  of,  iii.  391,  392. 

Sulgenius,  bishop  of  St,  David's,  iii.  490. 

Surium,  monastery  of,  iv.  1 28. 

Swiftness  of  foot  of  the  Irish,  iv.  364. 

Swords,  monastery  of,  not  built  by  St.  Columbkill,  ii.  1 32.  Erected 
by  St.  Finnan  the  leper,  133.  Monastery  of,  governed  by  St. 
Finan,  iii.  83.  Part  of  the  possessions  of  the  see  of  Dublin, 
iv.  !i40. 

Synods,  various,  i.  284,  286,  331,  470.  ii.  338,  389,  392,  397. 
iii,  140.  iv.  37,  38,  42,  97,  118,  129,  164,  167,  168,  178, 
195,  204,  217,  222,  233,  264,  267,  319,  376,  378,  380, 
381. 


r. 


TabernicBi  Taburnia,  where  situate,  i.  93. 

Tabullium,  monastery  of  in  France,  ii.  491. 

Tailfen,  the  sports  of,  i.  210,  233.     St.  Patrick  goes  to,  ib. 

Talech,  mother  of  St.  Finnian  of  Clonard,  i.  464. 

Tallagh  or  Tallaght,  St.  Maolruana  bishop  of,  iii.  232.  Part  of 
the  possessions  of  the  see  of  Dublin,  iv.  240. 

Talulla,  sister  of  St.  Molaisse  of  Devenish,  ii.  327- 

Tamaria,  Tamerensis  or  Temeria,  island  of,  i.  173,  174. 

Tanco,  a  Scot,  successor  of  Pattoat  Amarbaric,  iii.  219,  and  af- 
terwards in  the  Lee  Verden,  ib. 

Tarah  or  Temoria,  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  at,  i.  220.  Where  si- 
tuate, 221.  Fire  kindled  at  the  festival  of,  224,  278.  Fee  erf*, 
471.     Danes  defeated  at,  iii.  415.  416. 

Tarannanus,  St.  ii.  137- 

Tassach,  bishop  of  Rathcolptha,  i.  346,  419. 
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Tathacus,  St.  an  Irishman,  i.  489. 

Taughboyne,  monastery  of,  ii.  259. 

Tax,  levied  on  Munster  by  Feidhlim,  son  of  Crimthann  and 
Artrigius,  bishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  268. 

Teach-eon.     See  Nenagh. 

Teach-Mochoe  (now  Timahoe)  monastery  of,  i   34-9. 

Teach-Munnu,  monastery  of,  ii.  406. 

Teach-na- Roman,  i.  38,  41. 

Teagh-baithen,  or  Teagh  baoithin,  monastery  of,  ii.  259,  415. 

Teagh-talain  or  Teagh-tahan,  church  of,  i.  266,  270. 

Tearmann-Fechin,  monastery  of,  iii.  47. 

Tecli-Telle,  called  from  St.  telle,  iii.  129,  130. 

Techet,  lake  of,  i.  245. 

Teffia,  the  comitry  about  Ardagh,  i.  389. 

Tagh-brighide,  or  Brigid's  house  in  Kenel-fiacha,  i.  389. 

Tegh-Sacra,  monastery  of,  iii.  140. 

Tehallan,  church  of,  i.  266,  269. 

Teige  O'Brien  defeats  his  brother  Donogh,  iii.  425. 

Tellan  St.  i.  270. 

Telle,  St.  iii.  130. 

Temori.     See  Terah. 

Tempi e-na-fearta,  i.  314. 

Temple-fartagh,  i.  314. 

Terminus^  iv.  85.     Canons  relating  to  the,  386,  388. 

Termon-Fechin,  nunnery  of  St.  Mary  of,  confirmed  in  its  posses- 
sions by  the  Pope,  iv.  327. 

Termon  lands,  iv.  85. 

Thaddeus,  St.  school  of,  i.  489. 

Theodebert,  king  of  Austrasia,  ii.  275,  284,  285.  Forced  to 
embrace  the  clerical  order,  289, 

Theodore,  entrusted  with  the  care  of  Gallus,  ii.  432,   433. 

Theodoric  or  Torlough,  king  of  Thomond,  retires  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Lismore,  iii.  145.     Returns  to  Thomond,  ib, 

Thomas,   St.  abbey  of,  at  Dublin,  iv.  233,  234. 

Thomas,  St.  monastery  of,  at  Strasburg,  iii.  101. 

Thomian,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  ii.  347,  409.  iii.  34. 

Thorannu,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Columba,  ii.  137. 

Thuaim,  monastery  of,  ii.  102,  350. 

Thule,  or  Tyle^  island  of,  i.  401.  Missionaries  sent  there  from 
Ireland,  iii.  220. 

Thurles,  English  defeated  there,  iv.  225. 

Tibrada,  monastery  of,  iii.  51,  52. 

Tigernach  or  Tigliernach. 

Tigernach,  bishop  of  Clogher,  i.  434,  436.  ii.  70,  183.. 

Tighernach,  bishop  of  Cluaineois,  i.  436. 

Tighernach,  abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  ii.  58,  59. 

Tighernach,  father  of  Conanus,  ii.  222. 
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Tigherxiach,  son  of  St.  Melle,  erects  the  monastery  of  Lough 
Melge,  iii.  192. — Gives  it  over  to  his  mother  St.  Melle  for  a 
nunnery,  ib, 

Tighernach  Borchech,  abbot  of  Clonard,  iii.  446,  448. 

Tighernach  O'Braoin,  abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  iii.  487,  489. 

Tighernmas,  monarch  of  Ireland,  i.  230. 

Timolin,  church  of,  pillaged  by  the  Danes,  iii.  272.  Nunnery  of 
St,  Mary  of,  iv.  338. 

Tintern  Abbey  founded,  iv.  235,  236. 

Tiobruide,  Tiobruidhe,  or  Tibraid,  bishop  of  Emly,  iii.  354,  361. 

Tir-Amalgaidh,  or  Tir-Awley,  St.  Patrick  arrives  in,  i.  252. 
Princes  of  the  house  of.  Christians,  394. 

Tir-aodh,  now  the  barony  of  Tyrhugh,  i.  263. 

Tirdaglas  or  Tirdeglas,  monasteiy  of,  ii.  71,  74.  Ravaged  by 
the  Northmen,  iii.  271. 

Tir-da-croebh,  meaning  of  the  name,  ii.  140. 

Tirechan,  author  of  the  hfe  of  St.  Patrick,  i.  222. 

Tirellil,  i.  244. 

Tireragh  barony,  i.  256. 

Tir-glais,  i.  288. 

Tirone,  bishop  of,  iv.  348 

Tithes,  iv.  80,  205,  218,  271,  282,  284. 

Tobur  enadharc,  i.  252. 

Tola,  St.  bishop  of  Clonard,  iii.  171,  173,  174. 

Tola,  St.  abbot  of  Ardbraccan,  death  of,  iii.  192. 

Tomgrany,  church  of,  iii.  381,   383.     Burnt,  iv.  182. 

Tonsure,  discussion  concerning  the,  iii.  68,  69.  seqq. — Of  the 
Irish  monks,  iv.  357.     The  Roman,  364. 

Torpadius  of  Tallagh,  death  of,  iii.  329. 

Totnan,  a  deacon,  companion  of  St.  Kilian  in  his  voyage  to  Fran- 
conia,  iii  116.  Martyred  there  by  a  son  of  Guiana,  wife  of 
Gozbert,  117. 

Toul,  Vlansuetus  first  bishop  of,  an  Irishman,  i.  3. 

Tours,  monastery  of,  i.  156,  157. 

Treguier,  in  Britany,  landing  of  St.  Patrick  at,  i.  150. 

Trena,  father  of  lariath,  i.  392. 

Trenan,  one  of  Columbkill's  monks,  ii.  175, 

Tressan,  St.  goes  to  France  with  six  brothers,  ii.  487.  Stops  at 
Rheims,  ib.     Death  of,  ib, 

Trevet,  monastery  of,  ii.  170. 

Trian,  bishop,  entertains  St.  Patrick,  i.  302.  A  Roman  or  Con- 
tinental monk,  348. 

Tribuma,  village  of,  ii.   11.     Bishops  of,  ib^  andiv.  344. 

Tribute  of  cows,  given  to  the  See  of  Armagh,  i.  417.'' 

Trichem,  erroneously  said  to  be  the  father  of  Ailill,  i.  440. 

Trim,  St.  Loman  or  Luman,  bishop  of,  i.  222.  The  church  of, 
317.  Cormac,  bishop  of,  416.  iii.  176,  177.  St.  Fortchem, 
bishop  of,  427,  466.     St.  Luman  of,  i.  428.     Steeple  oi  the 
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church,  of  burnt,  iv.  55.     The  fortifications  of  destroyed,  225. 

Episcopal  churcli  of,  322.     Error  of  Ledwich  respecting,  S24?. 
Trinitarians,  iv.  313. 
Trisingen,  in  Germany,  i.  462. 

Tristernagh,  priory  of  St.  Mary  of,  founded,  iv,  335,  337. 
Trowsers  or  'I'rowses,  iv.  363. 
Trumheri,  bishop  of  the  middle  Angles,  ii.  428. 
Tuadear,  bishop  of  Kildare,  death  of,  iii.  266. 
Tuam,  larlath,  first  bishop  of,  ii.  41.     The  cathedral  of  stormed 

by  the  Momonians,  iv.  98.     Burnt,  182.     Synod  of,  217. 
Tuathal,  lecturer  of  Clonmacnois,  death  of,  iii.  255. 
Tuathal  I.  monarch  of  Ireland,  killed,  ii.  21. 
Tuathal  II.  monarch  of  Ireland,  i.  494. 
Tuda,  successor  of  Colman  at  Lindisfarne,  iii  75,  77. 
Tuenoc,  St.  abbot  and  bishop  of  Ferns,  iii.  33. 
Tulach-Dubhglaisse,  ii.  114,  136. 
Tulach-min,  monastery  of,  iii.  83. 
Tulelatia,  abbess  of  Kildare,  death  of,  iii.  329. 
Tullen,  ravaged,  iii.  377- 
Tunica  fcemoralisy  iv.  363. 

Turgesius,  the  Nonvegian,  .invades  Ireland,  iii.  241,  243.     En- 
ters Armagh,  and  expels  the  primate  and  all  the  students,  276, 

278.     Defeated  and  drowned,  277,  279. 
Turlogh  O'Brien   proclaimed  king  of  Munster,  iii.  474.     Becomes 

master  of  Dublin  and  most  part  of  Ireland,    ib.     Death  of, 

484. 
Tutilo,  of  St.  Gall's,  instructed  by  Moengall,  an    Irishman,  iii. 

285, 
Tyle,  island  of,  i.  400,  401. 
Tytheable  articles,  iv.  271. 


U. 


Uisneach,  Uisniuch,  Usneagh,  or  Usney,  in  Meath.     St.  Brigid 

receives  the  vei'  at,  i.  339.     Synod  of,  iv.  37,  38,  39. 
Ulidia  or  UUagh,  St.  Finnian  revered  at,  ii.  26.    Destroyed  iv. 

182. 
Ulmus,  monastery  of,  iii.  198. 
Ulster,  disputes  between  the  princes  of,  iv.  278' 
Ultan,  St.  writer  of  the  life  of  St.  Columb,  i.  87. 
Ultan  of  Ardbraccan,  St.  i.  454.  ii.  342.  iii.  51.     Death  of,  ii. 

343,  346. 
Ultan,  son  of  Ere,  successor  of  Su  Declan,  i  461. 
Ultan,  successor  of  St.  Ailbe^  i.  461. 
Ultan  Magonighe,  i.  463. 

Ukan,  bishop  of,  the  3d  class  of  Irish  Saints,  ii.  331. 
Uhan,  brotlier  of  St.  Fursey,  accompanies  his  brother  to  England, 

H.  458.     Retires  to  the  monastery  of  Cnobhersburg,  459.  Goes 
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to  Brabant  with  his  brother  Foilan^  464.  They  erect  a  monas- 
tery at  Fosse,  ib, 

Ultan,  abbot  of  Clonard,  carried  off  by  the  pestilence,  iii»  S*. 

Umalia,  district  of,  i.  245. 

Usher,  some  errors  of,  i.  254,  278,  281,  306,  315,  330,  ^5S, 
423,  433,  468,  469,  474,  481,  seqq.  ii.  33,  m,  104,  157, 
293,  321,  S36,  345,  438.  iii,  16,  41,  331. 


VactrOf  the  meaning  of  the  word,  iv.  354. 

Valence,  synod  of,  iii.  294. 

Valentia,  lord,  his  account  of  round  towers,  iv.  404. 

Vallis  Rosina,  i.  471. 

Valoniis,  Hamon  de,  harasses  John  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  in- 
vades ecclesiastical  property,  iv.  331.  Recalled  to  England, 
332.  Grants  20  plough-lands  to  archbishop  Cumin  and  his 
successors,  ib. 

Vestments,  &c.  to  be  burned  when  worn  out,  iv.  270. 

Vickberet,  St.  an  Irishman^  preached  in  Friesland,  ii.  135.  Re- 
turns to  Ireland,  ib. 

Victor,  the  Angel,  i.  145,  146. 

Victor,  a  bishop,  i.  266. 

Victor,  Mt.   St.granted  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  iii.  286. 

Vienna,  a  monastery  erected  at,  for  the  Irish,  iv.  157.  ^ 

Vilbrord,  appointed  by  St.  Egbert  to  the  mission  of  Friesland,  iii. 
135. 

Vinnoe,  a  holy  man,  contemporary  with  St.  Patrick,  i.  269. 

Virgilius,  abbot  of  Aghabo,  death  of,  iii.  202. 

Virgilius,  Virgil,  or  Feargil,  bishop  of  Saltzburg,  an  Irishman,  iii. 
179,  180,  186.  Received  by  Pepin,  mayor  of  the  palace  of 
France,  zB,  Goes  to  Bavaria,  ik  Disputes  between  him  and 
St.  Boniface,  182.  Consecrates  a  basilic  of  St.  Stephen  in 
Saltzburg,  205,  207.  Goes  on  the  visitation  of  his  diocese, 
206.     Returns  to  Saltzburg  and  dies,  iB» 

Viride  Lignum,  the  monastery  of,  iv.  132. 

Visions  of  St.  Fursey,  ii.  455,  458. 

Vivian,  cardinal,  presides  over  a  s)mod  at  Dublin,  and  allowed 
to  the  English  hberty  to  take  the  provisions  out  of  the  Irish 
churches,  iv.  233. 

Vosges,  the  monastery  of,  erected  by  St.  Hildulf,  iii.  104. 

Vulganius,  St.  an  Irishman,  ii.  443,  445. 

W. 

Walciodorus,  monastery  of,  iii.  401,  404. 
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Waldelan,  requests  the  prayers  of  St.  Columbanus,  ii.  270. 
Waldetrudis,  wife  of  St.  Madelgar,  ii.  490.    Erects  the  nunnery 

at  Castrilocus,  ib. 
Ware,  errors  of,  respecting  the   Augustinian  Canons,   iv.  104. 

Wilful  perversion  of  the  text  of,  by  his  English  editor,  197. 
Warrham,  i.  261. 
Waterford,  made  aa  episcopal  see,  and  Malchus  its  first  bishop, 

iv.  15.     Cathedral  of,  erected,  16.     See  of,  freed  from   the 

jurisdiction  of  that  of  Canterbury,  45.     Meeting  of  bishops 

there,  222.    The  Danes  of,  rise  against  the  EngEsh,  225. 
Well-worship,  i.  226, 
West-Cashel,  i.242. 
Wetheny.     See  Wony. 
Whitley,  conference  at,  concerning  the  Paschal  question,  iii.  59, 

60. 
Whitefield,  synod  of,  ii.  392,  397. 

Widows  marrying  the  brothers  of  their  husbands,  iv.  283. 
Wilfrid  defends  the  Roman  Paschal  computation,  iii.  50.     Obtains 

a  grant  of  the  monastery  of  Rippon,  ib.    Ordained  priest,  60, 

62. 
Windsor,  terms  of  the  treaty  of,  iv.  226. 
Wine,  used  by  the  ancient  Irish  monks,  iv.  353. 
Winwaloe,  or  Winwalloe,  first  abbot  of  Landevenec,  i.  493. 
Wiro,  St.  an  Irishman,  iii.  Ill,  113.     Consecrated  bishop  at 

Rome,  ih.    Returns  to  Ireland,  ib.    Goes  off  to  France,  ib. 

Dies  at  Mons  Petri,  113. 
Witta.    See  Albuin. 
Wives  of  Clerks,  &c.  iv.  364,  366,  367. 
Women,  not  allowed  to  enter  convents  of  men,  ii.  17.     Rule  that 

none  should  serve  in  monasteries,  20. 
Woney,  or  Wetheny,  alias  Abington,  abbey  of,  iv.  336. 
Wooden  churches,  iv.  392,  393,  397. 
Woollen  garments  worn  by  the  Irish  monks,  iv.  357,  359- 
Worship,  ancient  religious,  i.  230. 
Writing,  the  art  of,  known  and  practised  in  Ireland  before  the 

coming  of  St.  Patrick,  i.  277. 
Wurtzburg,  Irish  monastery  of,  iv,  4,  6.     Rebuilt  by  the  aid  of 

money  from  Ireland,  157- 


Ybarcintracta,  a  name  of  Newry,  iv.  7. 
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